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EDITOR’S NoliCE, , 

As this is the commencement of our Eighty-fourth Volume, and the 
Second of a new Series, our readers, perhaps, will pardon us for feeling 
some degree of pride and satisfaction while we entreat them to pass judg¬ 
ment on our labours. If a long literary existence have claims to public 
favour our work may make very large pretensions; and it shall be our 
, highest ambition to extend its duration by tlie infusion of fresh spirit into 
every department. It has generally been the nistoiu to affix the Frontis¬ 
piece of every Volume to the first Kumber; tliis has in many instances 
been attended with the inconvenience of publishing Engravings before the 
Artist has been able to do the subjects adequate justice. To prevent this, 
we defer giving the Frontispiece of the present Volume until it is in its 
most perfect state, and we are sure that our subscribers will approve our 
discretion when they receive the admirable work of the Highest Art which 
we have in preparation, It is The Lorenzo de JHedici of Michael 
Angelo,^ a specimen of Sculpture which has never been equalled, either by 
the ancients or nioderns, and which has as yet never been engraved. 
Every artist will gige us credit for the taste and good fortune which have 
procured an exquisite engraving of this admirable statue for the F'wropban 
'Magazine. 

We are obliged to “ a Constant Reader,” for his note; we confess our 
ignorance of tlic fact be mentions relative to the “ State Dunces.” 

Hie following Contnbutions we are obliged to declme. 

Poems by W. L.—The History of the Hat—Paul Jones, the pirate— 
Versos on reading Mr. Bowring’s Poems—^Two Poems, by Maria Anne— 
Twilight, byR. E.I. I.—Ode to luring, by T. T.—British Liberty, by 
Onissimus, deficient in euphony—The Poems sent by M. V, 

The following are under consideration. 

A Word of London—St. Stephen’s Walbrook, &c.—Observations on 
Hamlet, by Goethe—The Three Sisters, from the German—St. Kevin’s 
Bed—A Fairie Tale—Morning, by R. E. 1.1. 
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SIR JOHN FLEMING LEICESTER, BART. 

OiiloBcl of the Kinjf'* Rcf^iment of ChenWre Yeomanry Cavalry, and ono of th« most 
distlne^ufahed Patrons of Jtritish Art. 

t 'Hk a Portraitf painted by Sir JOihua Reynoldt^ and engraved by J, Thornton. J 


As we have during the last two 
years presented our readers with 
many portraits of distinguished 
Artists, who in painting and sculp¬ 
ture render their country illustrious; 
we now, with considerable pride and 
gratification, present them with. a. 
portrait of one of th^se stealous pa- 
tri, .IS of the Pine . Arts, without 
whose fostering care and liberal en¬ 
couragement the arts themselves 
woulcT become extinct. In com¬ 
merce, manufactures and agricul¬ 
ture, there needs no Maecenas; the 
wants of mankind and a liberal 
spirit of enterprise are always suf¬ 
ficient to call forth their powers, and 
to provide for their success. The 
same may be said of literature; the 
mass of mankind are now so en¬ 
lightened, that food for the mind is 
as necessary to their happiness as 
food for the body is conducive to 
their health: hence it is that literary 
men require no patrons, the only 
patronage they seek for is in an en¬ 
lightened and free public. But tliis 
is not the case with tins Fine Arts, 
they are of later and more tender 
growtli, and stand in need of careful 
cultivation and tlie warmest sun¬ 
shine of patronage. The public 
taste, although "refining and cn- 
creasing, is at present far from being 
able to reward our*best artists with¬ 
out the aid of liberal individuals, 
who are gifted with good taste, lurge 
fortunes, and enlightened minds. 
Such individuals we c^n boast of in 


England; an4, among the most emi¬ 
nent we hesitate not to name the 
subject of our present memoir, 
and we are happy in being able to 
, give his portrait, which will he the 
more acceptable to our readers as it 
is a specimen of the talents of one of 
' the most celebrated portrait painters 
of this or any other country, Sir 
Joshua ^‘vnolds: The patronage 
which Sir 'John Leicester has be¬ 
stowed exclusively oh native genius 
is well known; and his gallery of 
pictures by British artists, which he 
gratuitously and patriotically opens 
to the public every Spring, evinces 
his liberality, his exquisite taste, and 
his love for ,the Fine; Arts. We 
have been extremely anxious to pro¬ 
duce a full and accurate sketch 
of the life of Sir John Leicester, 
•and we are promised an .interesting 
and faithful memoir ;frohi the able 
pen of a gehtleman, on whose fideli- 
ty every leliance may be placed. It 
has proved a great disappointment 
to us that we have hot as yet receiv¬ 
ed this memoir, and that we arc 
obliged to defer it until next month, 
although we have reason to think 
it will arrive before our present 
number is published. This delay 
will, however, be attended with one 
great advantage; it will enable us 
to do more iustice to this memoir, 
than is usual with our biographical 
sketcites in general. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



Love mid Reason. 


fjL'JLiT, 


LOVE AND REASON.* 


This j’oar bad juat attain’d ita prime, 

Reaming' in sttniuier’a beauteous weather. 

When in this bright and pleasant time. 

Young’ Love and Reason came together. 

They met one morning in a grove, 

Tnat meeting sure was out of season, 

J'^ov what could Reason waul with Love? 

Or what had Love to do with Reason ? 

For she .was gravity itself, 

And tjuite averse to little cupid; 

And he, the arch tormenting clf, 

Wonld jeer the^maid and call her stupid. 

The morn was fresh, and both agreed 
Along the vale to take a ramble; 

Love, spurting on, soon took the lead, 
indulging many an airy gambol. 

While Reason with a step sedate, 

A cold and calculating eye. 

Preserv'd her slow and steady gait, 

And gat'd upon the changing sky. 

And as she mark’d the clouds which dew' 
Across the son and diram’d it soon. 

By these, and other signs she knew. 

That there would be a stormy noon. 

“ Ci^id,” she cried, " thou urchin wild, 

“ Behold yon dark and threat'ning sky ; 

“ Cease, cease thy gambols, thoughtless child, 
** And let us to some shelter, hie.” 

** Right, Goody,*’ cried the laughing boy, 

“ I think, indeed, we’ll have a show’r, 

“ And as my bo# I’ll soon employ, 

“ The rain might spoil its plastic power. 

** Eo, 'Dame Decorum, come away, 

Yon Shady grove I think will screen us; 
flow dark amrchllly grows the day, 

*' Pray let us share your cloak between ns.” 


* Mr. Moore has written a very beautiful allegory called ** Love and Rea.> 
son,*’ which, like every thing that flows from his pen, displays peculiar ele¬ 
gance, and sparkles with poetic fire ;** he seems, however, to have departed 
from his creed, as « the bard of Venus,” in causing Love to be subdued by 
Reason, 'fhe following little poem, in which the coaclusimi will be found to be 
reversed, was written in the spirit of imitation; hut, without the slightest in¬ 
tention of provoking a coapparison: for,» who'.could bend a bow with Ulysses?” 



ImOvc mul ilm^on 


Then Reason drew her cloak aside* 

While Liove its shelter soon accepted ; 

And thus, as to the irrove they hied. 

Fast fell the rain they both expected. 

And hoarse the thunder roll'd above. 

The vivid lig'htnin^ dash'd before.theni; 

And when at last they reach'd the, i^rove, 
Still louder peal’d the tenapest o’er them. 

** Oh Oarne ! the shiv’rlng’ boy then cries, 

** 1 find a sadden chiliiiess steal 

“ Throu^fh all my veins, it runs! it fiies-.f ■* 
*• Your mantle has an icy feel,” . 


“ Lile still, lie still, thou restless boy 
Reason replies, ** nor dare complain %. 
** Thou source of many a ^ilty joy, 

** Of hopeless pangfs and bitter pain< 

“ Which are all sport to thee, thou elf, 

“ Destroying' where thy arrows fly; 

** By all unconquer'd, save myself, 

** But I will vanquish thee or die !'* 


j^ihe said ; and closer to her breast. 

Her. icy breast, the boy she clasp'd ; 
And as tlie maiden closer press’d. 

In agony the urchin grasp’d. 

^ > ' 

Bit how the thunder ceas’d to roll. 

The lightning ceas'd to flash ; the rain 
Ga-ve way unto tlie sun’s control. 

And all was warm, and bright again. 


And nature wore a lovelier green,' 

The doves renew'd their am’reusyows; 
Ten thousand sparkling drops were seen 
To hang upon the neighb’ring bougbsv 

't 

'I’hc boy soon felt the change, -he flung 
Aside the robe of Reason, then 
From .her cold arms elastic sprang. 

And Cupid was himself again. 


The maiden now the young god view’d, 
f Array’d in all his native mighty 
And sigh'd, and feeling half subdu’d, , . 
&ihe turn'd her from the daXiling sig^p;. 


'lb 


ut vainly still with all her art. 

To shun his burning eye she strove ; , 
Its fire dtssolvM her icy heart, . i 

8he died upon the breast of.Love. 



BrtHth Jluiu/ntttrt. 


fJwiiV, 


BRITISH ANTIQUITIES 
No. III. 


AftxiB Rome had beronie tlir 
mbtfesa ol the world hy Im*i rxtcn- 
aive eonqweata, the most suctea^fnl 
iqeaQS she could uk« to nmte the he> 
Mrogeneous memhern of her empire 
waa facilitv of intenouse between 
Wself anu them. Heme the nn< 
nteroua nulltary roads* diveiging 
from the seat of empire to its various 
depeodenries. The celebrated Via 
Appia led to the southern, and the 
Via Klamlqin to the northern paits 
In Oermany, France, and Spain, 
Homan military roads arenumerons. 

« Omt Britain is intersected hy them. 
Toe four piincipal Roman ways 
which are most conspicuoas in tliis 
country aie WatUim-Street, ItU* 
nie]d>‘Street, Erraln>Stieet, and tiie 
Fossoway. To these might he added 
a number of collateral loads, hut 
inferior in form and of less extent. 
Of the latter descrintion is one 
which is omitti^ on all our antiqua¬ 
rian maps, it diverges from the 
eastern branch of the Ermyn-Street, 
to the west oi Market WeMton, in 
the East Riding of Yorksnue, and 
roiinects with another Roman road, 
runninff from Flamborough Head 
to Ydrk, It may be trai ed throui^h 
t!\e Parishes of Pockiington,Milling¬ 
ton, Huggate, Wetwaiig, &c. to the 
above mentioned road, near Uicat 
Oiiffield. 

The origin of this road seems du- 
bions, as it is differently made from 
the Roman roads; though theieis 
little doubt of its having been used 
by the Romans. The occasional oc¬ 
currence of a Tumulus, of detached 
pieces of Roman armour, and of a 
number of human Imoes, and com- 

J leta skeletons iu Anfused order, 
aving been found in a Held at Wer- 
>U|^g, are inductive proofs of the 
Boiuans ha^^g used it for militaiy 

M ies. t1mWil«inrobahiHty of 
ymg been mad« by the pwisH 
or Brifantoe|,i theorigiatdiiliiiabi- 
tUiRi ^ tboiwstern parts of Tork^ 
aMri| ds a ehumei of eoannuitica.* 
W iowjands on each 







m % ita Mag fornied 
British roads. 


Instead of being raised with stones* 
and cemented like the Roman roads, 
it has been excavated. The soil has 
been thiown up on each side, and 
the thdlk lock has seneil as a pave¬ 
ment. Another person and myseif 
dug a few feet thioiigh the mould, 
which has giadnaliy tallen in and 
covered the road, but the < bilk rock 
soon impeded our piogress, Q’he 
Roman loads usually run in diiect 
lines, but tins follows the winding 
etnintoiev of the dales. This posi¬ 
tion would SCI ve the double purpose 
of a road and a trinrh, to act upon 
the defensive against au invading 
enemy, espeually fiom the lower 
parts, '^at it has been used fui 
imUtaiypni poses is fuither evuient 
from triple tienches having been 
made on *lie plains, through which 
It has run between the dales What 
has been advanced is coiioboiated 
by the opinton of Brewer, in his 
Introduction to the Beauties of Eng¬ 
land aud Wales. “ It may certainiy 
be inferred, without an uuwati ant- 
able fieedoin of conjic * ure, tli4t the 
eaily Britons so faniiiiaiiy acquaint¬ 
ed with the use of t hai lots, and en¬ 
gaged m commeicial pui suits, width 
1 endcred net essary a t orrespondence 
between the intcnoi parts of the 
eountiy and the roast, could not 
be dc‘stitute of roarls so carefully 
amended as to assume a pennant nt 
chaiacter. That such, indeed, ex¬ 
isted, and weie In many instances 
adopted by tlie Romans, is nnifoi miy 
admitted oy those antiquaries, who 
unite the lahoiirs of local investiga¬ 
tion with the erudite researches of 
the etymologist.’* This is further 
confirmed hy tlie opin^of the Rev, 
T. Leman, in the llilbry of Hert¬ 
fordshire. ** These British roads are 
so totally distinct from the Roman 
causeways, wMch sucoopded them, 
that it is surprising so many persona 
should confbnnd mese workt^of tim 
rude inhabitants of the island, with 
those, pmrnaps, of the most enlight¬ 
ened miliU^ nation that e?cr ap- 
^red In the World ; for tha British 
r^s were merely dftftways, ru^ 
mng through the woods, or wind- 
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mg on the sides of the hills, and 
made only for then petty commeue 
of eattle and slaves ,IJnlike the 
military hibours ol their smoessors, 
they were hardly evii drawn in 
straight Imps; ivpre not regularly 
attended by tnmuli or baitows, neie 
neiet insed, and had a pieuhai 


feataro, the reason of whuh is not 
knoiftt, of being divided dm mg 
their pourse into several braiuhi s, 
running parallel with the bearing of 
the original road *' 

T. H 

Bvggatc, Jptd 1B23 


A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT 


viesNixo—isinoRA. 


—’Twas an enchanting dieam ’-—An noi y throiK, 
Inlaid with ^old and ^ems of eviiy hue. 

Rose*, as bt niagu, fiom the lerdant earth. 

Win 1C all nas beautiful; upon it s it 
My own sweet Isidora, o (r whose blow 
A inytle wreath was twin’d, and on het head 
She a ore a radi mt loronet of flowt is 
Her right hand softly grasp’d a sihir wand, 

Bedeik’d with rosy gai lauds; lound her form 
A glib of asm e dung, and hti fine feet 
Wen bound m silken sandaU —near her stood 
A smiling spirit, whom 1 deem’d a strauh, 

Widi blooming cheehs, bright eyes, ana golden haur. 
Thiee fairy foitns approach d, of whom the first 
Flew on swift pinions to the hi auteous Queen, 

And proffer’d nor a small transparent shell 
With puiest dew-diops fill’d the spirit dash’d 
It down indignantly, and told the sylph 
That one bright teai from Isidoia's eyes 
Was worth them all The sei ond next drew near 
To her upon the throne, and gaily took 
A vioU t, w wly gather’d, from its breast 
To place in her’s the fiowning seraph then 
Snatch’d it awiy, and ask’d the tiemuUng elf 
Ilow she eonld look on Isidora’s eyes, 

Yet daii? to give her violets. The third, 

Evttlting, then approach’d the Queen's high throne, 
And at her feet display’d a hajf-blown tose, , 

Which the attendant spirit stoop’d to take; 

8hc held the flower beside her mistress* face. 


And smil’d to sec how the spiight stood abash’d 
Whilst garmg upon each; the lovely hbes 
Of the sweet lose seem’d langilid when compa/fl 
With the bright glow on Isidorji’s cheek. 

The fairies j^d anon, the seraph took 
A dark'^tfl'own lock from Isidora’s ban. 

The which I stole from hei extended hand. 
Press’d to my lips apd plac’d within * 

The spirit tlien commanded me to kiMiV * ' 

Ami worshm Gie Divinity who sat, . 

Array’d m Bc«auty, on her gjiitterii^ 

In sttent adoration t bent dostm-^ 

When. In 1 the vision evai^i k«d i 

Tn nmrtldp tbne, indeed^ wy 



[July, 


,/i Jh'amatie Fmginent. 

/ifirf.—Dear Virentlo! tliou'rt eloquent forsooth, 

And f did play the Queen ri^ht nobly, Loye? 

—Most, nobly! and look’d so lair,,that indeed 
You seem’d the being of another ivorld. 

Were the seven daughters of the Theban Queen 
But half so beautiful as thou, dear Love! 

VV^ell might she deem herself Latona’s rival. 

And turn to stone when the pale jealous moon 
Destroy’d them all for envy of their beauty. 

Isid —.'Twas not in envy, but injustice, Love! 

Were she now gliding on her g'lorious way, 

Instead of «lninb’ring in old ocean’s bed. 

You would not dare arraign her thus, raethinks. 

But what dost gaze at, my Vicentio ? 

Vic. Look ! 

Among the glowing orbs that throng so fast 
In the deep hyaline, see you not one 
Small twinkling star that looks on us awhile. 

Then vanishes again, as tho’ it left 
The bright empyrean of its native sky * 

To tell rejoicing angels how we love. 

And bid them quit the mansions of their bliss 
'J’o witness our's, iily Sweet! 

laid. 11 hath indeed 

A pleasing errand then! ’I'is a sweet night! 

The skies are full of stars, which vainly strive. 

With the faint splendour of their little lamps. 

To emulate the glory of their Queen, 

Who sleeps with her helov'd Eodymion. • 

How soon abash’d would thousands hide their heads 
Before her radiant beauty, were she now 
To glide in splendid majesty along 
Thro’ their wide host. 

Fie. Oh! they are glorion , all, 

And bright and beautiful; earth too is fair. 

And all on earth most lovely—loveliest thou, 

My smiling Isidora ! How'the breeze 
Doth whisper in thy locks, and gaily sports 
Over the loose white robe that circles thee, 

As tho* ’twere proud to revel there. 

IMd. Sec now 

How swiftly it sweeps on from flower to flower. 

Throwing the lily’s fragrance on the rose, 

Whose sweets it steals, and bears them blithely on 
To the blue liosoin of the^violtst. 

Making them dri«k,each*other’s perfames-~-theii, 
Oommitigling all.their odours, hies along 
To mix them with the air. But let us hence. 

And from thte summit of von lofty rock 
Mark pale Diana rising from the wave 
To claim Dominion o’or. the ilkms once more. 

Fic. —And, when she hath arisen, we’ll sit us down 
On the green sward to hear the bird of night * 

Pour forth her soul in melancholy strain. (^Exeuta,} 

* ' ’ H. An 


*'« 

, Vi' 


Peace,, hoi the biqoq sleeps with Endymion, 
And'Would not be distarb’d,” 

S^iiAKgPE'Anx, 
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Epistles by Mary^ Queen of Scots, 


EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OP SOOTS. 


Epistle from Mary to her UjveLii;s.~-Ffbrmry, I5G7. 
No. IX. 

Yes— 1 must write to vent indignant rage, 

Anri by complaint my sense of wrongs assnago ! 

Hear what new injuries non' my anger fire! , 
Botliwell, the loyal subject of iny sire; 

Bothwell, niy mother's anil her orphan’s friend. 
Prompt to obey, and faitlifi»l to defend, 

'J'liis pitying soother, counsellor and guide, 

Aly throne’s support, my court’s acromplish’d pritb-, 
Some traitor sulrjects, in rebellion bold, 

Portb to disgrace as iJarnley’s murdtu'cr hold !* 
What! he to whom 1 toM each secret thought. 

Who knew by love inspir’d that conch I souglil, 
Where hapless Darnloy, worn by secret grief, 

From Afary’s pardoning pity sought relief, 
t.'ojild he, seduc’d Iij' liribcs and rebel’s art, 

Dare pierce his Sovereign’s thro’ her Darnley’s heart, 
Betray her confidence, her pangs disdain. 

And prove a life of loyal favours vain ? 

Hence, impious charge! which can’t my soul deceive 
Lies which e’en those who spc.ik them disbelieve ; 
Though justice they for Daruley’s death demaud, 

And at the awful bar bid Bothwell stand ! ■)■ 

Yes—before that awful bar shall go! 

But meet the bloody eharge with dauntless brow, 
t!onfroiit those rebels’ hate, with loyal heart, 

Despise their cunning, and defeat tlicir art. 


* Kvery one's imagiDation was at work to guess who had coidrivorl and 
executed this execrable deed—the suspicion fell with almost a general cuiiseiil 
oil Ituthwell. 

“ Two days after the murder a proclatuatioii was issued by the tiuren, offer¬ 
ing a cuusidcrubic reward lo any person who should discover those who had 
been guilty of such a horrid and detestable crime.”— tioberiton, p. 400, 

“ We note know for certain that it was Murray’s faction who murdered the 
King, and that Morton, Bothwell, and Maitland, were the eminent characters 
who were attainted by parliaiiieiil for the deed, though many inferior persons, 
indeed, and some of them iuuocent, were tried and punished for the saoie 
crime."—CAalmerx, p. 204. 

“ - - and it was resolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial. But, in¬ 

stead of couliuing him to any prison, Mary admitted him into all.her councils, 
and allowed a person, nniversatiy reputed a murderer of her husband, to enjoy 
all the security, the dignity, and the power of a favourite.—/fofecr##o«, p. 401. 

1 counot see how Mary could do otherwise. It was impossible, that, Justly 
prejudiced in favour of Bothwell as she was by his devoted loyalty and respect, 
fnl attachment, she should,for a moment believe that he was even privy to the 
murder of Durnley; 'and, ift convinced of his innocence, it was her duty to act 
on that conviction, and uphold him to ttic extent of her power. Besides, such 
daring was that of innocencie—conscious guilt would have been more wary. 
1 subjoin the following simpfe, unaffected letter, written by Henry Kyilygrew 
to Cecil, from Edinburgh, who carried to Mary, Elizabeth’s letter ofcoudoleuce; 
and this letter is important, as it shews that Botkwelt was countenanced by 
JUurray, 4'c. as well by the Queen, though accused of the King’s death:— 

Etir. Mag. Jv,ly, 1823. B. 
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But hark! quick steps appruacli! Oh I words most dear! 

What welcome news my faithful Maries bear*!* 

The trial’so'er--and innocence prevails! 

While Mary’s heart its proud acquittal hails. 

My noblest subjects met to try the cause, 

And o’er the charge in anxious conference pause} 

But found each conscious, dark accuser fled! 

Thcncc a new brightness beams round Buthweli’s head ; 

Nor will the cowards who attack’d his fame, 

By aiii’ht of valourons deed redeem their shame ; 

Jlothwcll in vain now dares them to the held. 

With truth his armour, innocence his shield. 

Tremhling they .shrink before the high ajppeal. 

And all the terror guilt can teach them feel. 

Then now shall Bothwcli in this welcome hour 
Iteceive new honours from his Sovereign’s power; 

And when 1 go, in conscious injury hold. 

The assembled council of my realm to hold. 


Sift,—Although I trust to be shortly with you, yet have 1 thought good to 
write somewhat tu the mean time. 1 had no audience before this day (Stli 
March, 15(!fi-7), which was after 1 had dined with my Lord of Murray, who was 
accompanied with my I/ird (Chancellor (Huntley), the Karl of Argyle, my Lord 
Jiofhn'fll,itnd the Laird of Livingstone (Secretary Maitland.) 1 found the(ntneeirs 
Majesty in a dark chamber, so 1 could not see Her face, but by her words she 
seemed tery doleful, and did accept my Sovereign’s letters and mcKsage in a 
very thankful inaiiucr, as I trust will appear by her answer, which 1 hope to 
reciivc in two days, and 1 think will tend to satisfy the Uuecu's Majesty as 
much us this present can permit, not only for the Treaties of Ireland, hut also 
the Treaty of Leith, I'oiichiug news, I can write no more than is written by 
others. I find //reat svspicionsy and -no proof, nor appearance of apprehension. 
Yet, although 1 am made believe, I shall, or I depart hende, receive some infor¬ 
mation. My Lord of Lennox hath sent to request the Clue, n, that such persons 
as were named in the hill (placard) should be taken. Answer '.s made him, tliat 
if he or any will stand to the.'accusation of any of them, it shall be done •, hut 
not by the virtue of the bill or his request. 1 look to liear what will come from 
him to that point. His lordship is among his friends beside Glasgow, where he 
thiiiketh himself safe enough, us a man of his told me. I see no troubles at pre¬ 
sent, nor the appearance thereof, but a general misliking amongst the Commons, 
and some others, which the detestable murder of their King, a shame as they 
suppose to the whole nation. The preachers say, and pray openly to God, that 
it will please him both to reveal and revenge it, exhorting all men to prayers 
and repentance. 

Your most buuuden to obey, 

H. Kyllycrew.— Chalmers, p. 209, 

If it was wrong iu the Queen to receive BothwcH at the period mentioned in 
the above letter, surely it was equally so in the first nobles of the land ; and 
Mary could not but be confirmed in her opinion of fiothwell's innocence by* their 
conduct OH tills occasion. 

» “ Mary of Guise (Mary’s mother) had pursued with her daughter the plan 
she had seen successfully pursued in the Royal Family of France, of estahlisli- 
iiig ill iheCuuit a little school, of which all the members should be equally 
associated as sister pupils. For this purpose she selected four girls, nearly of 
her daughter's age, each bearing the name of Mary, of whom the fiist was 
Mary Reaton, a neice of the Cardinal; the second, Mary Fleming, the daughter 
of Lord Fleming; the third was Mary Livingston, whose father was one of the 
curators of the Queen’s personthe fourth was Mary Seaton, whose father. 
Lord Seaton, was faithfully devoted to the Royal Family.”—Mira Benger's Life 
of Mary, p. 55. 

These ladies were long the faithful companions of their unfortunate mistress. 
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Epistlca by Mary% Queen of Scots. 

Botliwel! sliall bear tlie symbol of command. 

And Scotland’s sceptre fill his faithful hand.* 

But Oh ! what ai,'-oay to mix with those 
Whose hearts ag'ainst me base suspicious close. 

Or who by falsehood’s darker poorer delight 
My fume, my hope, niy happiness to blig'l»t; 

'riiouii^h J their meaning' still disdain to see, 

Nor own seorn’vS daring linger points at me. 

Ah ! could andiition’s restless.sons but knoir 
What thorns are twin’d around a Sovereign’s brow. 
How would they shun the desolating s<*enc, 

Where struts that splondid wn’tch, a King or Qiiccii! 
Yet once with joy 1 bore that envied name, 

’Twas when a child I first to (.iallia came, 

For, well you know’, so Henry’s power *'rtl.iin’<l. 

My presence everywhere the slave unchain’d ! f 
Then my young heart with virtnons triumph burn’d. 
Since wheresoe’er my royal footsteps turn’d, 

Lo ! at my sight, the dungeons op’d to day. 

Not fading flowers, but blessings mark’d my way. 
And pining captives, at iny word releas’d, 

W'ith lauding lips my regal train increas’d. 

From wretches sav’d from death my welcome came. 
For want’s pale victims learnt (o bail my name; 

And, while their shouts arose in loud exci’ss, 

I bless’d the rank that g'ave the means to bless. 

Nor tlinngbt my lips would e’er deplore the day 
That to my hand should give unbounded sway; 

But pleas’d the learning you enjoin’d I shared. 

And my young mind for poiver sniireme prepared. 

Yet even then ’twas mine with boding heart. 

Bark from the world’s vain joys awhile lo .start. 

And leave that c.loistcr with nnwiUing feet, | 

Where pure leligion held lier shelter’d scat. 

Brief! but blest hours! when, in that sacred dome, 
With holy sisters Mary found a liotae ; 


* “ Bothwell on that occasion carried the sceptre before the Queen, u circum¬ 
stance this v»hich has given occasion lo calumiiioiis remark, as if the .sceptro 
might not have been placed in bis hand by Secretary Mail laud, us a cause of 
censure.”— Vhalnters, p. ‘214. 

I am sorry to dilfer with Mr. Chalmers, but I must beg leave to observe, that 
1 tliink it quite consistent with Mary’s generous indignation, and usually 
spirited comlucf when her feelings were wounded and her dignity offended, to 
give the exlreincst possible proot of her resentment of a wrong ud'ered to any 
one she loved, and of Vicr conviction that the object so beloved had been grossly 
injured. I, therefore, believe that she chose to give the sceptre to the hand of 
Bothwell. 

•f “ She found herself,by Henry's orders, invested with the sacred prerogatives 
of Sovereignty. To whatever place .she came, after her arrival at Brest, the 
prison gates were opened to all criminals, save those convicted of heresy and 
treason ; and for her sake the most miserable outcasts were restored to life, to 
hope, to liberty.”—-.See Sliss Henger^ p. 1‘22. 

j. “Mary was placed with her Maries in a convent, dedicated, says Couecus to 
the Virgin, in which were usually placed girls of royal and illustrious descent.” 
“ She was there subjected to stiict rules of discipline, and reguiafly accustomed 
to join the nuns in their devotional exorcises and ascetic humiliations;^ and so 
readily did she comply with whatever was required by her spiritual directors, 
that they began to cherish ambitious hopes of the royal pnpil, and to boast that 
she had a religious vocation.”—The nuns officiously proclaimed their convic* 



*2 Epi»tle$ by Marifi Queen o/Scots, [Jult* 

' When my younjr voice I learnt in choirs to raise. 

With timid wal breath'd forth my Maker’s pranc. 

From saints and martyrs my examples sought, 

Practis’d wliate’er severe ascetics taught; 

And mortal Sovereigns view’d as empty things, 

While bow’d to earth before the King of kings ! 

Oh! that I now could seek those walls once more; 

Again, lov’d France! behold thy matchless shore I 
^'ut to that throne whence 1 by death was hurl'd— 

Not to the pleasures of the passing world 
W’ould 1 return. I for that cloister pine, 

Where once to watch, to weep, to pray was mine J ‘ 

W^here more I wish’d, though yet untried the scene. 

To die a martyr than to live a Queen. 

But fate impell’d me from the convent’s walls 
To scenes of turmoil and to regal halls; 

Bade me as Scotland’s Queen to ruin run. 

And here be Queen and martyr both in one. 

Visions of danger, and of death away ! 

Nor swell the terrors of the present day! 

But though destructive storms may round me blow. 

I’ll ne’er to seek inglorious shelter go* 

Nor court, whatever ills may o’er me come, 

^ The selfish safety of tl»e cloister’d dome. 

For my child’s sake I’ll every danger dare, 

The royal robes, though lin’d with scorpions, wear; ■ 

Still grasp the sceptre though its touch impart 
< Torpedo thrills of anguish through my heart; 

And, be that heart by man’s injustice riven, 

I’ll clasp the CROSS and trust protecting Heavrn. 


tion, that the little Mary Stuart would be a Saint upon earth-”—The King, not 
liking the suggestion, demanded that bis daughter>ia<Iaw should be transibrred 
to apartments in the palace.” 

“ According to Contcos the execution of this mandate drew from Mary more 
tears than she had shed on leaving Scotland .”-—Miss Benger's Life of Maxg^ 
pp. 181 , 182 . 


. LINES TO- 

On! there is a thought that will sting us to madnesirr 
A pang that once felt cap he never forgot; 

A grief that surpasses all others in sadness, 

Alas! J hare felt it, ah!. would I had not. 

Oh! yes, 'tls to find that our life’s dream is past, 

No sunshine of bliss to illumine the shore; 

. JDark, dark is thd path, and with sorrow o’ercast; 
And Hope, the sweet cherub, can flatter no more. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 

AND PARIS. 

From Sir Charles DARi/tEy, Bart, to the Marquis de Ferhont. 

LETTER XXI. 


Parts. 

Mv Dear Marquis, 

Titour.ii in the expectation 
which I had formed of the supposeti 
]>revalen(» of general gaiety in pri¬ 
vate society I have been mneh dis¬ 
appointed, I find myself indemni¬ 
fied by the cheerful appearance of 
the streets of Paris, 

The festivities of your church are 
again kept as fetes^ and the very 
name of a fete seems quite sufficient 
to rouse the native vivacity of the 
French into all its wonted exube¬ 
rance. The first occasion on ivhich 
1 witnessed one of .these scenes of 
national hilarity was on the arrival 
of the Jour de VAn^ or, as we 
call it. New Year’s Day. In Eng¬ 
land, children, ttiadestnen’s boys, 
u'atchmen, postmen, and milkmen, 
under the name of Christmas-box 
(a name derived from the box, which, 
in ancient times, was carried round 
at this season to collect the contri¬ 
butions of the affluent for the relief 
of the poor,) exact from us an an¬ 
nual oblation; so in France, I am 
t<dd, persons of every description 
make a practice to begin the year 
with making presents to all those 
to whom they are attached by the 
ties of blood, or by those of friend¬ 
ship ; while such marks of goo«l-will 
are often extended to the commonest 
acquaintance. 

1 arrived here not long before the 
1st of January, and, on the morning 
of that day, a gentle tap at the door 
of the room in which I was dressing 
drew iny attention, and when I de¬ 
sired tlie person who knocked to 
walk in, I was surprised by an un¬ 
expected, visit from the young and 
pretty daughter of my landlord, who 
was elegantly dressed on the occa¬ 
sion, ana carried in her hand a nose¬ 
gay formed of such few flowers as 
could be collected at that season; of 
which, acec toute la grace fran^ise^ 
she requested my acceptance as her 
etrenne, or New Year’s Gift. When 
I went into the streets 1 found all 
the shops in this great city, and 


more particularly those in the Palais 
Itoyai, decked out in a rich variety 
of showy merchandize, while crowds 
were thronging into them in order 
to supply themselves with the pre¬ 
sents expected hy their respective 
friends, for this is an indispensable 
duty ; and, if nothing better can be 
afforded, a plate of oranges, or a box 
of bons-bons, testifies the good wishes 
of those whose circumstances arc 
such as to prevent their making a 
more costly offi'ring. The n^illiners 
on this occasion displayed all the 
whims and novelties of the prevail¬ 
ing fashions, and their counters 
were covered w’ith lares and silks, 
as well as with gold ahd silver tis¬ 
sues, tastefully arrangcd*and recom¬ 
mended to the attention of their 
visitors. The jewellers, goldsmiths, 
and watchmakers, exhibited every 
possible specimen of expensive trin¬ 
ket and ingenious machinery. In 
the glass-sho].)8 wen; seen the most 
beautiful proofs of the perfection to 
which the manufactory has lately 
heen brought in France ; and in one 
of these depCts I observed, among 
other curiosities, a flight of stairs, 
every part of which was made of 
that -brittle material. The pastry¬ 
cooks, who apparently had more 
custom than any of their neighbours, 
offered an ample choice of cakes in 
every possible shape, and a still 
greater abundance of sugar-plums, 
containing printed mottop; devices, 
and appropriate verses. The pur¬ 
chasers ana spectators formed, Mem- 
selves^ no trifling addition to this 
lively scene; ana, while the whole 
town appeared to he pouring out its 
population in all directions, the 
Palais Royal continued, from the 
dawn of day till a late hour at night, 
to he $0 thronged with persons of 
both sexes, ana of aU ages, condi¬ 
tions, and nations of the earth, that 
it was a'task of extreme difficulty to 
make one’s way through the motley 
multitude there assemhlcd. Some 
came to make purchases, 

some were seeking adventures, some 
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wero watching for an opportunity 
of picking the pockets of tneir richer 
neighbours, some were viewing with 
an envious eye those tempting baubles 
which they could not aftbrd to pur¬ 
chase, and all were busily employed. 
In the evening, the ci-devant Theatre 
dec P*arietis, now converted^ into a 
coffee-house and splendidly^ lighted, 
was thrown open to the public; while 
a theatrical exhibition was presented 
on the stage, for the amusement of 
the constantly increasing crowds, 
who came thither to finish their day. 
They were seated in different parts 
of the room, taking tea, coffee, ices, 
lemonade, and punch; and formed 
tlie most picturesque groups imagin¬ 
able. 

A different kind of ceremony was' 
observed on the 21st of the same 
month (January,) when in expiation 
of the murder of Louis Xvl. (of 
which this day is tlie anuivorsary) 
a solemn mass was performed for the 
repose of his soul, and other reli¬ 
gions ritosf at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Denys. The members of the 
Royal -Family all attended on the 
occasion, and I saw them go by in 
great state, hlling two carriages, 
each drawn by six horses, and es¬ 
corted by a detachment of cavalry. 
They were followed by several pri¬ 
vate equipage8,.all with four horses, 
and attended by servants in court 
liveries. 1 cannot think that your 
government displays its accustomed 
prudence in thus re-calling to the 
mind of the people, that the death 
of Louis XVI, still rankles in the 
mind of his surviving relatives. 
The Parisians even on such an oc¬ 
casion could not restrain their pro¬ 
pensity to.indulge in badinage^ and 
it Was*sai(i, in allusion to this cere¬ 
mony, “ diutrejbisonjouoit.les 
<2 St. Cloud, d pi-dsent onjoue les os 
d St. Denys.''* 

On Mardi-gras (or, as we call it, 
Shrove l\iesday,) that holiday was 
kept in a livelier manner. All Pa¬ 
ris was in motion at an early hour; 
the streets and public walks, and 
pBi^cuiarly^ the Boulevards, were 
ci^wded with pedestrians,, eqnes- 
trkn)is, and persons in equipages of 
efery sort and kind, from the smart' 
£ng]idi barouche to the old country 
cahr^tet. Afatlts were permitted . 
1}ythi)|>oli«sie Ip hf woiti on this day, 
and nia»y nf mob availed them¬ 


selves of the privilege by assuming 
various characters. Aniung harle¬ 
quins, columbines; mountebanks, 
lawyers, sailors, &e. &c. a fellow, 
dressed^ as an English aid-de-camp, 
made his appearance, riding on the 
neck of ahaItVstarved horse, and wear¬ 
ing a blue great coat, with a red sash, 
and a low cocked hut and feather, 
over which he held an umbrella Sus- 
pended; he was followed by an¬ 
other mask also on horseback, who 
personated an English groom. I 
am grieved to say, that nothing 
seemed to please the crowds so much 
as these caricatures of the British $ 
and this is not the first time that I 
have had occasion to remark, with 
regret, how greedily your country¬ 
men seize every opportunity of at¬ 
tempting to throw ridicule on the, 
family of John Bull; it must be 
confessed, that in the immense num¬ 
bers of idle wanderers from our 
shores, not a few afford ample ma¬ 
terials for the pencil of your carica¬ 
turists. So prodigious were the 
multitudes which this sight had 
attracted, that all the vigilance of 
the police proved insufficient to.pre¬ 
vent the occurrence of serious acci¬ 
dents; and I saw an unfortunate 
hoy (who had been either trampled 
on by the crowd or run over oy a 
carriage,) conveyed senseless on a 
hurdle to the hospital. Finding 
that, on a nio<ientte calculation, half 
the inhabitants of Paris had come 
abroad to view the show, 1 imagined 
that what they came to see must be 
splendid indeed; and my expecta¬ 
tions were increase by hearing on 
ail sides, “ aves vous vu te beuf 
grasf” while he who could answer 
the question in the affirmative, seera- 
-cd to become a person of no little 
importance, and to be considered as 
an object of envy. Much therefore 
was I disappointed,. when, after 
waiting for some hours in the Place 
Fendome, 1 saw the procession pas» 
.through that fine square. .It began 
■ with a pAr^ of gens d'armes on 
horseback* (tor 1 find nothiijg can 
be done here without the. presence 
of the miKtary,) and they were fol¬ 
lowed by a band of musiciana, clad 
in fantastic dresses, who,,. a$ they 
.marched along, played the 
air of “ Vive Umn IV." ^ Then 
came a corps of ancient warr'iors'^ 
wearing coats of mail, and hJalincts 
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of classical form. A man on horse¬ 
back next presented himself, carry¬ 
ing in his arms a bov, accoutred as 
Cupid appears on tne stage of the 
Opera-house, and, lastly, the long 
expected hmf gmk or fatted Ox; his 
horns u'ere gilt, and he was led by 
four men, each of whom wore the 
costume of a Hercules, and carried 
in his hand a colossal club. On the 
back of the Ox, and reclining on a 
velvet cushion, sat a young child, 
and a second detachment of soldiers 
completed the cavalcade, I cannot 
even conjecture what this ceremony 
is meant to represent; tliongh I 
suppose it is of heathen origin. 
And, if so, it is not the least curious 
part of the business that it should 
he revived in the 19th century, and 
on one of the festivals of the Catholic 
Church. 

However absurd it may appear in 
the judgment of a phlegmatic Eng¬ 
lishman, that an exhibition so pal¬ 
try as the one which 1 have just 
described, should bring together so 
large a proportion of the citizens of 
this great city, I must confess, that 
if it is wise to lose no opportunity, 
howcicr tiding, of inakiug ourselves 
innocently happy, and if the merry 
faces which 1 met in such vast 
numbers on this occasion did not 
deceive me with false appearances, 
the Parisians are rather to be envied 
than censured for being so easily 
hmused. Indeed, one of the best 
traits in your national character is 
the facility with which you find 
agreeable, pursuits, and the good 
sense you display in welcoming plea¬ 
sure wherever it presents itself, no 
matter how humble may be the at¬ 
tire which it assumes. Not only on 
such periods of peculiar festivity as 


those of which I been speak¬ 
ing, but on Sundays, and indeed 
on the evenings of every day in the 
week, when the weatlier bears a 
smiling appearance, 1 meet persons 
of all ages, and often in family par¬ 
ties, hastenfng to the BoUlemtdst 
the TAttilleries, or tlie Champ* Elp- 
s^i'and throwing off all recollec¬ 
tion of their cares and professional 
labours, in the interchange of friend¬ 
ly conversation, and the enjoyment 
of harmless mirth.' 

At the gardens q(T ivoli, Frtsca^i, 
and St, Cloud, 1 witness similar, 
scenes; and though 1 acknowledge 
that I have sometimes laughed at see¬ 
ing grave gentlemen and full-grown 
ladies mounted on rocking-horses, or 
on those round-u-boutft, which are 
here not exclusively confined to the 
diversion of boyhood, but shared by 
persons of all ages, perhaps my 
ridicule was ill-timed ; for the peo¬ 
ple of this country are rather to be 
envied than censured for retaining, 
even to old age, a passion for hohhy- 
,horses; and if we, who presume to 
look down with an eye of contempt 
on such amusements, instead of 
blaming those who indulge in them 
would condescend to do the same, 
we should act a wiser part; for cer¬ 
tainly it is better to spend a fine 
evening under the canopy of heaven, 
staring at a Oevfgraa, or whirling 
round on a swing, than, like onr 
liigher ranks, to waste those cheerful 
hours in a heated dining-room; or, 
as the inferior classes of English¬ 
men are too fond of doing, in drunk¬ 
enness and gross revelry, amidst the 
fumes of punch and tobacco, at a 
public-house. Adieu, 

C. Harnlev. 


LETTER XXII. 

From the MAitquis dp. FpRMQjtw to Sir Cbarlps DdRSLsy, Bart. 


London. 

My Dear Darnley, 

Praise and censure are so 
mixed together in your last letter, 
that it is not quite evident whether 
the “ merry faces ” wliich are said 
to abound in onr Parisian streets on 
days of festival, please or odend 
you most. It lias been observed, 


that whenever an expression is ad- 
dressed to a Frenchman of equivo-,' 
cal meaning, and it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther a conypliment or a eensur# is 
meant to oe conveyed, he always 
puts on it the most agreeable inter¬ 
pretation; i shall do so on this 
occasion, and conclude that you 
really think* us wise in being amuied 
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with trifles. IndeM^ sio large a pro¬ 
portion of human happiness depends 
on the enjoyment of " cheap plea¬ 
sures," that those who retain a taste 
for them, (particularly amidst the 
tcorruptions and dissipations of a 
great city) are rather to be envied, 
than' laughed at, or condemned. 
Viewing tlie question as one in po¬ 
litical economy, there can be no 
doubt that ttie observance of fre- 
mient holy-days is extremely imu- 
nous to the industry, and therefore 
to the wealth and mdependance of 
the community; on that account I 
lament that our government has re¬ 
vived so many of thosewhich 
the revolution had abolished; but 
there is a trait in the French cha¬ 
racter which renders the idleness, 
which such gay moments occasion, 
less injurious to my countrymen 
than to your’s; [ mean the extreme 
sobriety of ail classes, generally ac- 
. companied by a natural cheerfulness 
of disposition, and early acquired 
habits of the strictest economy. 

When a Bomgeois of Paris gives 
his family and himself a holy-day 
he only loses the time so devoted to 
relaxation, while he often redeems 
its value by greater exertion on the 

f (receding, or following, days. A 
oaf of bread, a i)unch of grapes, a 
little cold meat, (the relics of a for¬ 
mer meal) and a bottle of 10 sous 
wine, packed up in a light basket, 
and carried by la Jtlte (his only fe¬ 
male servant, who accompanies and 
shares the pleasures of her em¬ 
ployer) affords a delicious repast, 
after their morning’s walk, to the 
merry little party, seated under the 
shade of an ancient oak in the Bois 
de Boulogne, or in the Parc of St. 
Cloud. And if the master of the fa¬ 
mily can aftbrd to take his compa¬ 
nions in the evening to one of those 
nterry salons or public rooms, over 
the entrance to which appear those 
words, so tempting to a Frenchman’s 
eye, lot on danse,'* and where for a 
few pence they may enjoy for several 
hours this innocent and favourite 
amusement, hc^ makes himself and, 

■ those around him as happy as if he 
had spent ten lottis in an expensive 
bnfortaininent; and returning liome 
. hy mooplight, well pleased with his 
^.day’t te resumes bis la- 

the^liowing morning wifti. 


unimpaired iiealth and redoubled 
spirits. ^ How differently do your 
good citizens of London conduct 
theipselvcs on similar occasions ? 
Here the ideas of amusement and 
expense are inseparable; and it never 
occurs to an Englishman, whatever 
his situation in life may be, that he 
can give himself tlie slightest grati¬ 
fication without a considerable drain 
on the contents of his purse. 

I lately overheard a mechanic con¬ 
versing m barbarous English with 
a brother of the same trade, agd I 
noted down the following words: 

I spends as much on a Sunday as 
I gets on all the days of the vocek 
besides." Now this speech seems 
to express very'accurately, if not, 
very elegantly, the feelings andj 
habits, not only of the poorer class] 
of people, to which this man be-^ 
longed, but of many of a higher 
order. I am assured that jour¬ 
neymen tailors, journeymen shocr^ 
makers, and ail other persons of 
similar description, who.receive the 
price of their weekly exertions on a 
Saturday night, seldom return home 
to their wives and families till they 
have wasted a considerable portion 
of what they had just received at 
some neighbouring pot-house: tt*y 
expense of the Sunday dinner, ,n<i 
concomitant punch or jiorter, makes 
another heavy deduction from their 
little stock ; and when the following 
day appears (which is technically* 
called St. Monday) they are too in¬ 
nervated, by the excesses committed 
in the interval, to return to work. 
Four and twenty hours more are 
devoted to idleness and barbarous 
excess; and while scarcely any of 
them begin their professional la¬ 
bours tillTuesday, not a few post- ' 
pone their accustomed tasks till the 
week is far advanced. If holy-days 
are less frequent in London than at 
Paris, and if, at such times, your 
streets assume a less cheerful ap¬ 
pearance than our’s, 1 must beg leave 
to remind you that Exhibitions, and 
exhibitions of no very rational kind, 
have their attractions even in Eng¬ 
land. Your Lord Mayor’s-show, 
with the barges and their flags on 
the river, and the gilt coaches in the 
street; the man in armour and the 
rest of the absurdities of that annual 
ceremony collect no less a crowd 
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in thb capital than docs the 6et^ 
gras at Paris; and 1 think yon will 
confess that, to the eye of reason, the 
one pageant is just as interesting as 
the other. 

The religious rites of Christmas 
are performed avith becoming res¬ 
pect ; lint the custom of giving on 
that da^ a plentiful dinner of roast¬ 
ed beet, plum pudding, and mince 
pies, accompanied by copious liba¬ 
tions of punch, ale, porter, and port 
wine, is not less generally or less 
.strictly observed. 

The Jour de I'Jln at Paris docs 
not bring more people into our 
shops, of all descriptions, than the 
luorning of Twellth-day attracts 
into those of your London pastry¬ 
cooks ; and so numerous are they, 
and so ample is the provi.sion of 
■ffrosted cakes, covered with orna- 
^ mental figures, that 1 really believe 
^ more money is wasted in the pur¬ 
chase of such indigcstihle articles, 
than we spend in procuring those 
elegant ^refines, or new year’s 

S hifts, which friends exchange in 
''"ranee, and which often consist of 
jewellery, china, or lace. Allow me 
also to remark, that llritisli curio¬ 
sity on these occasions is fully ei|ual 
to our’s, and that the crowds of idle 
gazers at the windows of your con¬ 
fectioners, on I’welfth-day, arc not 
less numerous than those which you 
observed in the Palais Royal on the 
1st of January. 

Easter Monday is another festival 
on which the lower ranks of this 
great city delight to make holy-day; 
and on which, nut satisfied with ab¬ 
staining from work, they indulge 
in the must wanton excesses, lie- 
sides the indecent scenes exhibited 
by both sexes in tnmbling down 
Greenwich-hill, and the anh^ward 
and often dangerous zeal of your 
citizens in joining the jovial chase 
on that occasion, when a stag is 
turned out for their amusement, the 
public houses of London, and the 
numerous inns of its environs, arc 
thronged with riotou.s parties, drink¬ 


ing spirits apil smoking tobacco; 
when, after.. Spending the morning 
in this manner, they adjourn to one 
of the theatres in the evening, where, 
instead of listening to the play, they 
amuse themselves by interrupting 
the performance with loud vocifera¬ 
tions, by pelting the actors with 
orange-peel, or by insulting t]i« 
more respectable part of the audi¬ 
ence. 

Alay-day, * which 1 shall next 
mention, receives honours of a pe¬ 
culiar kind in England, and again 
alfords an apology for idleness and 
dissipation. 'J'hcre i.s such a charm 
in the appearance of Spring and >»» 
the ideas counected with it, that I 
was not surprised at remarking that' 
on this occasion your countrymen, 
threw off much of the gravity which 
they commonly mix up with their 
ph'usures, 'I’he chimney-sweepersj 
deeked out with pince.sof gilt paper, 
with faded flowers and other fineries 
of some lady’s cast apparel, playing 
a barbarous tunc with their orushes 
and shovels, and dancing round a 
portable Ma 3 '-poIe, presented indeed 
a most grotesfjiift appearance in the 
centre of a civilized capital. A^or 
did I witness without a cousidcrahle 
degree of interest that singular kind 
of charitable hospitality, which a 
lady of great wealth, and distin¬ 
guished liter.iry talent, first insti*- 
liitetl, and which iicr sou continues 
to observe: 1 mean the dinner, al 
fresco, given on the occasion, in a 
garden attaclied to ou(< of the must 
splendid mansions in the JJritish 
metropolis, to the younger members 
of flial sooty^ comimmity, who aro 
thus allowed to enjoy, once a year, 
the luxuries of the great. 

Tlie smart and self-satisfied ap¬ 
pearance of your stage-coaclunen 
pleased me much when, in entering 
London, they displayed on their own. 
bosoms, and on the heads of their 
horses, those numerous nosegays, 
which the belles of the rustic iniis, 
at which they are in the habit of 
stopping, make it a practice Ut 


* May day seems always to have been a day dedicated to gaiety in England. 
Miss Bcnger, in her late very interesting Life of Ann' Boleym fells us, that on 
May-day it was King Henry the Eighth's pride to rise with thlfe lark, and with a 
train of Courtiers, splendi^lyai^ire^jia^hito and silver, to hasten to (he woods, 
from whence he bore home frjigt^^ough in triumph, 
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present to them oA that day. Jf the 
morning of Spring was only wel¬ 
comed in this manner by its proper 
emblem of beautiful flowers, one 
should scarcely complain of the idlc- 
, ness which it occasions; hut May¬ 
day, like every other festival in 
England, is celebrated not only in 
the open air, and with innocent pas- 
timef, but also (and much oftener) 
in public bouses, amidst smoke, 
drill)lohiness, and noisy riot. 

The fairs in the neighbourhood of 
London, particularly that of St. 
Hartholoniew, (which is kept in 
Sinithtield, and consequently in the 
centre of tbe.cominercial part of this 
great city,) are not only the occa¬ 
sion of lost labour; but likewise of 
every possible excess, of every vice, 

■ and frequently of bloodshed. 

Hut in addition to the holy-days 
indiscriminately observed by all the 
natives of Great Britain, I find that 
the Scotch have their St. Andrew’s; 
the Welsh their St. David’s; the 
Irish their St. Patrick’s day; and 
that every good patriot tliinks it 
necessary on the rclnrii of his na¬ 
tional festival, not only to put a 
thistle, a leak, or a shamrock, in 
his hat, hut also to get drunk in 
honour of his patron saint. But, 
besides these appointed periods, I 
perceive that your people, in spite of 
afll their industry, greedily seize on 
every opportunity of giving them¬ 
selves a holy-day. On the day kept 
in honour of the King’s Birth-day 
loyalty requires that they shouUl 
cease from labour, and spend some 
hours at the public bouse, either in 
drinking long life to his Majesty, 
or d-n to his ministers, accord¬ 

ing to their respective politics.— 
Apropos, on the last anniversary I 
know not which 1 mustadmired, the 
brilliant display of elegant carriages, 
wbi’ch conveyed the great and rich 
to the Oourt’of their Sovereign, or 
the equally splendid string of mail- 
coaches, drawn by the finest horses 
ill the world, which in the evening 
paraded St. dames’s-street. 

, When fhe King meets his parlia¬ 
ment, when the anniversary of a 
battli^ gained, or a proclamation for 
a fast III hiimiliafion of your sins, 
offers an excuse, your labouring 
classes throw aside their work,' and 
making their appearanre in the 
street, in thp Park, or at the pub¬ 


lic house, (to repeat the phrase of 
my friend the mechanic) “ spend 
twice as much as they get all the 
week be8ide.’i But when no pub¬ 
lic solemnity occurs, a hull-bait, or 
a boxing match is quite sufficient to 
draw half the population of London 
to one of those barbarous sights; 
and whenever an Englishman goes 
abroad he never thinks of returning 
till the day is spent and his money 
exhausted. It grieves me to add 
that, though bull-baiting and boxing 
arc both forbidden by your laws, 
means are found of evading them, 
and that such unchristian sports arc 
not only attended and cnjfoyed by 
the lower orders of your people, but 
often sanctioned by the presence of 
peers and other persons of import¬ 
ance. I am aware that a distin¬ 
guished statesman, now dead, who 
was fond of exercising his great ta¬ 
lents in the defence of paradoxes, 
used to contend tlmt the continuance 
of pugilism was necessary to the 
maintenance of your national cou¬ 
rage ; hut all that his ingenuity 
could prove was, that it is better 
that two angry Britons should vent 
their fury in an exchange of blows, 
than that they should, like the fiery 
natives of a more southernly climate, 
seek revenge in the cowardly prao 
tice of a$sassinati>/n. But surely 
this negative kind of defence, if al¬ 
lowed at all, cannot justify the cus¬ 
tom of encouraging, by pecuniary 
rewards, professional combatants to 
try their comparative strength in 
pitched battles, which often end in 
the loss of life; a custom no less de¬ 
rogatory to the honour of the 19th 
century, than contrary to the clear 
precepts of that religion which wo 
all profess. • 

Let it he remembered also, that it 
was only in the decline and fall of 
Rome, that her tyrants taught a 
servile people to take delight iii the 
effusion ot human blood, by exhi- 
, biting frequently before them the 
horrid feats of hireling gladiators. 

Your races in general, and parti¬ 
cularly those of Epsom and Egham, 
in consequence of their vicinity to 
the capita], are in their effects very 
injurious to your morals. 1 shell 
not go the length of saying that 
there is a want of humanity in .teach¬ 
ing tlie generous horse to exhaust 
Vigbur in overstrained competi- 
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tion, for it seems the nature of that 
noble animal to feel the love of fame 
and to stru^ffle for victory; but this 
diversion, like* every other in Eng¬ 
land, is attended with ruinous ex¬ 
penses. While your noblemen and 
gentry spend vast sums in rearing 
and training these beautiful but de- 
li«'ate creatures, and are sometimes 
tempted to risk the full value of a 
large estate, which has descended to 
them from a long line of ancestry, 
on the hazardous achievements of a 
favourite colt, others, who are not 
ricli enongh to keep horses tlicm- 
selves, are still fond of being pre¬ 
sent on these occasions as spectators; 
and after cheating, or being cheated 
on the ground, spend the rest of the 
day at some of the neighbonring 
inns in jovial parties, or in gaming 
at the E O, tables. In short, 1 think 
the English are just as fond of holy* 
days as the French ; but while they 
pay more dearly for them, they en¬ 
joy them less. A similar remark is 
applicable to all the convivial habits 
of the two countries: with us so¬ 
ciety is so essential a part of our 
happiness, that it requires no adven¬ 
titious charm. We seek it for it¬ 
self, and are led to the pursuit by no 
secondary consideration. You ac¬ 
cuse us of vanity, yet, in' your man¬ 
ner of receiving company, you shew 
that that passion has a much greater 
influence on you than on us. In¬ 
deed, according to the usages of 
England, it seems that a man has 
but one alternative; to live in soli¬ 
tude, or to squander immense sums 
in giving sumptuous banquets. — 
Need I tell you how differently we 
feel and act in these respects. Nut 
only in our chatmuJi and provincial 
towns, but also in the capital, the 
proudest noble is not ashamed to 
see his relations and intimate friends 
.at his ordinary and frugal meal; 
and could you come unseen into the 
dining-rooms of our finest hotels you 
would find many a cheerful party 
assembled round the social board, 
though perhaps the only dishes 
it contains are the usual soup and 


bouilli, a roast fowl, or a plate of 
cutlets. Now contrast this fare wi( h 
the nominal fmnily dinner of a man 
of small fortune in England, to 
which he invites those with whom 
he lives on terms of the closest inti¬ 
macy. Though he knows they are all 
acquainted with his circiiinstanc/es, 
and are aware how ill he ran afford 
the expense, be loads his table with 
every costly rarity, while, in doing 
so, he exposes himself to very seri¬ 
ous difficulties, and is perhaps ob¬ 
liged, a few days afterwards, to ask 
a temporary loan of one of those 
very guests, in receiving whom so 
extravagantly he wasted a larger 
sum than that which he is now com¬ 
pelled to borrow. Nor is this fault 
confined to their liiglicr classes;-— 
your tradesmen are scairely less 
prodigal than your nobility, and 
gentry. Even your mecliauics arc 
occasionally forgetful of the golden 
rules of economy and moderation. 
Scarcely a shopkeeper is to be found 
in Lorxlon who, on a Sunday, does 
not cither give a handsome- dinner 
at home, partake of a similar one at 
a friend’s house, or take a country 
excursion, conveying liis wife or liis 
mistress in a gig, for the driving of 
which one or two liorses are regu¬ 
larly kept; while some persons of 
no higher station think -themselves 
rich enough to change this humble 
vehicle for a barouche and four.— 
Such follies certainly contribute to 
those frequent bankruptcies which 
your (lazette announces, hut their 
existence .shews how difficult it is for 
an Englishman to separate his ideas 
of pleasure from those of expense. 
But, lest 1 should tire you, f will 
now take my leave. I think I -have 
shewn pretty clearly, that if the 
Parisians spend too much time in 
the observance of public festivals, 
they share that weaKness with their 
graver neighbours; who, not content 
with wasting their hours in this 
manner, arc equally lavish of their 
health and ntoncy. * 

De ■Yeemont. 
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When Ellon roturncd to tlio draw* 
iiig’-roouj .slio fi)iiiid a large parly of 
newly arrived guests assembled, and 
as rite grillletiien left the table soon 
it was not long before the necessary 
arraiigeinciits for music, which was . 
to he (he lirst entertainment of the 
evening, took place, and Charles 
was told by Mrs. Ainslie, that his 
musical powers would be put in re¬ 
quisition, till his quadrille dancing 
wa.s equally wanted. “ I am glad,” 
whispered Charles to Ellen, “ that 
this music begins so early, as I 
must go away to other parties 
soon.” — “ Indeed !” said Ellen, 
forcing a smile, “ you are quite a 
fashionable man, I see!”—“ 1 flatter 
niyself 1 am,” he replied, with a 
self suIRcient look; anu, as he turned 
away to promise Mrs. Ainslie that 
he would sing after the piano¬ 
forte lesson was over, he did nut 
hear the deep sigh of poor Ellen. 
Charles sting a duet with a young 
lady whom he had met at other 
places, and he sung so pleasantly 
that he was pressed to sing a song. 
He eou.sented on condition that 
Ellen would accompany him. She 
would fain have ndnsed from mere 
timidity, hut the wish to oblige 
him, and enable him to shine, con¬ 
quered her repugnance, and she sat 
down to the iustnnnent; lint ('harles 
was any thing hut encouraging to 
her. “ I declare,” he said, ” you 
<lou’t play near so well as you did 
at R.” Soiiieiinics she played too 
loud, tliPii too soft, sometimes too 
slow, sometimes too fast; however, 
she was at last piqueil into iudifier- 
ence to his eensure, and Mandeville's 
ill-hurnour vanished in the gratify¬ 
ing “ bravo’s” and “ charming,” 
which attended his own success, and 
showed no consciousness in the 
bearers of Ellen’s failures. At 
length the song ended, and Ellen 
gladly rose ;bu^ while every one else 
tmwratined and applauded Charles, 
the lip which his petulance had 
paled uttered mo word of praise, and 
and indignant girl re*. 
tir^d< to her scat in silence. 

f<^w mionteis Carles was op- 


treated to sing again, and ho asked 
Ellen to accompany him again. 
“ No—-I will not,” was her cold 
and firm reply. “ Why not, Ellen ?” 
“ Because I know I cannot please 

{ mu, therefore 1 will not give fruit- 
ess pain to myself.” Tn vain he 
iirged hei', Ellen was resolute ; and 
Charles, on a lady’s saying that 
she had heard Mr. Mandeville sing 
sweetly without music, ceased to 
importune her, and sung nnacconv- 
panied. When he had ended hi.s 
song, which was loudly applauded, 
preparations were made for dancing 
qnadrilles, and Ellen hoped that 
Charles would come eagerly for¬ 
ward to request her to dance with 
him; but he staid so long in the 
next uiuin that when he did ap¬ 
proach her for that purpose she 
was already engaged ; and, to her 
still greater mortilication, he neither 
looked nor expressed regret, nor 
did he engage her for the next 
dances. As Ellen was not in the 
same set with Charles she could 
not have the satisfaction of seeing 
him dance, though she had the mor¬ 
tification of observing that he had 
selected for his partner the finest 
and most fashionable looking girl 
ill the room. The quadrille was 
succeeded by a Spanish dance, in 
both ofwhicli Charles’s dancing was 
thought equal to his singing. At 
the end of the last dance, when be 
had quitted Ills partner, Charles ap¬ 
proached Ellen, and she hoped he 
was going to ask her to dance with 
him; but he told her he was very 
sorry, but really he could stay no 
longer. “ Oh ! very well,” said 
Ellen, trying to speak and look 
cheerfully. Mrs. Ainslie now joined 
tlicm, saying, “ 1 suppose you are 
come to‘lead this dear girl to the 
dance now, Mr.Mandeville.”—-Upon 
my word I should have been most 
happy, but unfortunately”—“She is 
engaged, I suppose-”—“ No, but 
1 am; that is, I must go, though 
most reluctantly. My presence is 
' imperiously demanded at two pai’ties 
thi.s evening, near (irosvenor-square, 
and I fear 1 shall be waited for, as 
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1 have to siiijif one or two trios at 
one place, and to dance a new qna- 
ilrille at another.”—“ But it is very- 
early for any party in (Irosvenor- 
square, and surely the delifrht of 
dancing with Ellen is temptation 
enough even to excuse your being 
vainly ex])ected for a few minutes. 
The heart has its claims as well as 
other things, Mr. Mandcville.”— 
“ Oh, yes; Oh, dear, yes," said 
Mandeville, looking very silly, 
“ but—” — “I beg,” cried Ellen, 
proudly, “ that you will let my 
cousin please himself; 1 resign 
all right to keep him here.”— 
“ Nay, but Ellen, you are unjust; I 
am sure 1 wish to stay. Well, (look¬ 
ing at his w^atch) there is time for 
one quadrille. VVill you do me the 
honour,” offering his arm. Ellen 
looked at Mrs. Ainslie, who made 
her a sign to accept it, and he led 
her to the set. But he gave himself 
the air of dancing with languid in- 
iliflerence, and sometimes only 
walked through the figure. “ You 
did not dance thus with your last 
partner,” said Ellen, indignantly. 
“ No—but I am sparing myself now 
for my next party ; besides, what a 
line dancer, and what a fine fashion- 
ahl'e girl that partner was! hut not 
so pretty as you, Ellen,” he added, 
seeing her change colour, and look 
as if she had a mind to sit iloivn. 
I'liese words uttered in a faultering 
tom*, assisted Ellen to recover lier- 
self, and she resolved that he should 
not) if she could help it, again per¬ 
ceive the mortification which he in¬ 
flicted. 

When tlie quadrille was oi'cr 
Charles declared he was unable to 
stay a moment longer, and for the 
next dance of the set he must resign 
her to some oqe else. “ By all 
means,” said Ellen, coldly, while 
her heart beat almost audibly with 
internal emotion, and a feeling al¬ 
most approaching to misery. At this 
moment, and just as Charles was 
hastening away, meaning to take 
French leave, as it is ciulefl, that 
he might not be detained again, Mr. 
Aiuslle came up, and said that Lady 
.lane F—— and her daughters were 
just arrived; and as they were very 
desirous of hearing Mr. Mandeville 
sing, and were excellent judges of 
music, he hoped he would do them 
the favour of singing before the 


dancing was resumed. Ellen listen¬ 
ed witli almost breathless anxiety 
for his answer, and felt sick at 
heart when he replied, “ Certainly, 
Sir, I was going, but I will stsw 
and sing to your noble guests.” fife 
was then presented to her and her 
daughters. Mrs. Ainslie said in a 
wliisper to Ellen, “ I thought Mr. 
Mandeville said that he could not 
stay a moment longer !”—" He even 
tolil me so, but”—“ I see—1 under¬ 
stand, she replied ; “he can stay for 
vanity, but not for affection'' Alas! 
that is only too true, thought Ellen ; 
and she seated herself where Charles 
could not see her, lest he should ask 
her to accompany him. But he did 


not; a ballad without music was re¬ 
quested, and Charles complied. 

Lady Jane and her fair daughters 
were delighted ; Charles was ap¬ 
plauded to the skies;—another song 
was requested, was granted, equally 
extollt'd, and a third earnestly so¬ 
licited ; but now Mandcvillc’s vanity 
made him desire to show off in some¬ 


thing more difficuit, and he looked 
round for Ellen that she might ac¬ 
company him; but at this moment, 
her good genius, in the shape of 
Mrs. Ainslie, stept forward to her 
rescue ; for that lady declared that 
she could not allow any further 
trespass on Mr. Mandevillc's time 
and indulgence, for she knew he was 
eager to take flight to the upper 
regions, where he was anxiously ex¬ 
pected; therefore he could not afford 
to give more time to the lower ones, 
aiui must instantly set off for the 
neighbourhood of Grosvcnor-sqnare. 
“1 really am willing to stay,” stanl- 
nicred out Mandeville, provoked^ 
yet ashamed; for he felt that f hough 
Mrs. Ainslie’s words were flattering 
her tone was sarcastic f hut she in¬ 


terrupted him with, ‘‘ Not a word ; 
the more willing you are to indulge 
us the more incumbent it is on us 


not to abuse tliat good nature; and 
1 am sure Lady Jane is too generous 
to desire a pleasure purchased by 
disappointment to others.”—“ Cer¬ 
tainly I would on no account detain 
Mr. Mandeville, but I hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
him ,in Grosvenor-place.” Charles 
. bowed, blushed, mnrmared out, 
You do me great honour-happy 
to ^ait on yon,”—and, having 
once met the saixastic look of Mrs. 
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Ainille» wad glad to escape ont of the 
tCom, without daring to raise his 
oonscioos eyes to Eilcn, who now, 
apite of herself, came forward in 
hopes of receiving a kind farewell, 
jot JBllen knew they sliould not meet 
the next day, as Charles was to 
dine in the countrv, and was not to. 
return till late, lint he was gone 
in a moment, without one adieu, 
cither looked or spoken! However, 
he was no longer there to excite or 
disappoint her expectations in any 
way, and Ellen felt relieved, though 
saddened; but the attentions of a 
very agreeable partner, who tallied 
to her of Sir Ilenry Claremont and 
his virtues, and delicately hinted 
that he had obtained an invitation 
to the party that evening, merely to 
be presented to her, as Sir Henry 
wished him to have the honour of 
knowing Miss Mortimer, diverted 
her thoughts from the unworthy en¬ 
grosser of them, and the rest of the 
evening passed away pleasantly to 
her; but, when she’retired to bed, 
she repeated to herself Mrs. Ainslle's 
forcible words: ” yes, yes; he can 
stay for vanity, but not for affec¬ 
tion.” 

The next day, when Ellen rose, 
she said to herself, “ well, I cannot 
hope to see him to-dav!” and was 
surprized at finding that a degree 
of repose stole over her feelings at 
the idea; for as it was no longer a 
pleasure only to expect him, but 
anxiety, ami the dread of mortifira- 
tion now mingled with that pleasure, 
she was conscious that her harrassed 
mind was soothed by the certainty 
that for some hours, at least, she 
should be able to feel entirely alive 
to the enjoyments of the passing 
day, should really observe the ob¬ 
jects and sights presented to her 
eyes, and be able to profit by the 
opportunities afforded her of seeing 
London. “ Good girl,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, when she returned to dine 
and dress for the Theatre, “I am 
miite satisfied with you to-day, 
Ellen; and 1 really believe you will 
turn out to be the sensible girl I 
alwHyisi taught you.” Ellen, as. 
Cb&riea was not present, was wholly 
absorbed in the iilnsiun of the BOenc. 
at Coveift-garden, and as much 
as M-rs. Ainslie wished het 
W' 1^'with' all she’ Saw and heard; 
IMbf^ rtie fiirce began, a 


gentleman who had joined their 
party said to Mrs. Ainslie, ” I ex- 

t ieeted to see Mandeville here, for 
1 C told me he should come hither 
if he returned in any tolerable time 
from the country, and did not go to 
Lady l)’s.”—“ Depend on it, if he 
does return, he will go to Lady D’s.” 
replied Mrs. Ainslie, in a tone which 
Ellen well understood. However, 
this conversation had awakened in 
her a faint hope of seeing him; and, 
instead of attending any longer to 
what was passing on tiie stage, she 
was looking round every time her 
own box door opened, or looking 
into the boxes opposite, or near her, 
to discover the object which even 
yet was, as usual, dearer to her than 
any other in creation ; but not as 
o.saal did her judgment go along 
with her partiality; she felt that 
her heart and her head were now at 
variance ; and that Charles Maiide- 
ville of London was very inferior 
to till! ('harics Mandeville of It—, 
Hut vainly did Ellen look for Charles, 
he came not, and the curtain dropt. 

“ I conclude Mandeville did not 
return from the country in time,” 
said his friend. “ Un the contrary, 
1 conclude that be did, and is now 
singing and dining at Lady D’s,” 
replied Mrs. Ainslie; while pensive, 
and disappointed, and silent, Ellen 
walked to the carriage. Mrs. Ains- 
lic followed her into her room that 
night, and, seeing her melancholy 
countenance, kindly took her hand, 
and told her that she knew very 
well what was passing in her mind ; 
and that she hoped she'would see 
the necessity, which pride and deli¬ 
cacy equally imposed on her, to 
cease to feel so tenderly towards a 
man who evidently had no longer 
any tender attachment for her. “But 
is it possible that he can so soon, 
and for ever, have ceased to love 
me ?” cried Ellen, melting into 
tears; “ why, if you had beard 
how he reproached my uncle for his 
cruelty in not allowing us to en¬ 
gage ourselves to each other. Surely, 
surely, he does not know his own 
heart ; and be loves me Still, spite of 
appearances!”—Ellen, dear child 
of ray dearest friend, listen to me with 
calmness,” said Mrs. Ainslie; “ be¬ 
lieve mo, that real and faithful love is 
a restless feeling that'eannot be satis¬ 
fied withbut pvo,f tug its existence by 
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Amniitant attentiona to tlio object of 
that love. The true lover prefers 
the society of the woman he loves 
to every other enji^agement; and to 
him no amusement is welcome which 
is unshared by her, unless she is far 
distant, and that he wishes to I)e> 
guile part of the tedioiisness of ab¬ 
sence by it—There, Kllen, I have 
given you a little sketch of what a 
true lover is ; and I leave you to 
compare your lover with it, and see 
if it resembles him. I beg leave to 
add« that I advise vou also to com¬ 
pare Sir Henry Olaremont’s assi¬ 
duity with your cousin’s, and with 
the sketch.”—“ Oh! but Sir Flehry 
has never been exposed to the temp¬ 
tations of a London life since ne 
knew me.”—“True, therefore the 
condition on which you accept .Sir 
llenr 3 ’’’s addresses, and I trust you 
will one day accept them, shall be, 
that he goes and lives six months 
in London to try his constancy, be¬ 
cause you shall tell him, to speak 
elegantly^ my dear, that a burnt 
child dreads the fire.”—“ No, no; 
f shall never love or accept any man 
now,” cried Ellen, her tears re¬ 
doubling. “ Not now.'" —“ Oh! but 
1 mean —”—“ 1 know what you 
mean; but do not believe, niy sweet 

f ir], that 1 langli at you, or that 1 
0 not enter deeply into your pre¬ 
sent feelings; J only think that they 
ought not to last, as the ol^jcct is 
unworthy of them ; 1 should not say 
so if .Sir Henry Claremont W'cre the 
object, and by some strange incon- 
sistancy of conduct were to behave 
to you as Mandeville does, for then 
I should be tempted to say, aye, 

f fou may well weep, for you have 
ost a treasure. What I wish on 
this occasion is, that you should 
feci your own worth, justly appre¬ 
ciate the value of your own tender¬ 
ness, and learn to despise the heart¬ 
less boy who can thus prefer town 
pleasures and women of fashion to 
you and your invaluable love. There 
IS a speech for you, Ellen! 1 did not 
think 1 had been so eloquent; but, the 
Arabian song says, ‘ who can live 
mtli the rose without imbibing some 
of its sweetness;’ so the wife of 
AinsUe must catch some of his elo¬ 
quence; and thus, haying ingeniously 
contrived to compliment both myself 
and my husband at onas I tviil bid 


you good night* attdjoin my prayers 
to your’s, Ellen, for your being as¬ 
sisted through your present trial, 
and that you may live long and 
happy!” 

But poor Ellen was not yet willing 
to resign for ever the iilu-slons of 
love so long dear to her heart; how¬ 
ever, she slept at last; and, on wak¬ 
ing, the image of Mandeville w'us 
sometimes replaced hy that of Sir 
Henry Claremont; that of the latter 
was soon rendered more vivid to 
her mind’s eye by the entrance of 
her maid with a large hamper, and 
a flail basket. The former contained 
the finest pines and inelloiis that 
she had ever seen, and tlie latter the 
most beautiful, and rare hot-house 
flowers; but they were accompanied 
by no letter or note, ami the ilirec- 
tion was in a hand unknown. Ellen, 
however, could not doubt Imt that 
they came from Sir Henry, whose hot¬ 
houses and pinery were the admira¬ 
tion of his ncighbourliood. “ Se-e !” 
said she, with a sparkling eye and a 
glowing cheek, when Mrs. Ain-slie 
entered her apartment. “ And 
whence came they, Ellen ?'* “ From 
11—, I believe.” “ And who sends 
them ?”—“ 'J'here is no letter, so I 
only suspect the donor, and he is ISir 
Henry, I dare say.”—“ So dare I. 
Well, this is a lover if, as the man 
says in the play, Le vrai amphy- 
trion est celui oiJt, Von dine., le vrai 
aniant est celui gvi donne des ananas 
etdesfieurs. Oh! sweet Sir Henry! 
I dare say he devined that I was 
going to have a bag-wig and 
feathered par tv to dinner to-day, 
and wished to be ver^ elegant at as 
little expense as possible, and there¬ 
fore, to bribe me to espouse his in-' 
tcrest, he sent these gifts; for 1 sup¬ 
pose, Eljen, you do not mean to 
Keep all the fruit to yourself, and 
wear all the flowers, appearing one 
day as Pomona and Flora the next.” 
“ Oh, no; you are welcome to them 
all: but-—one of the flowers 1 mean 
to wear in my bosom, and another in 
my hair.”—“Bravely resolved, and 
if by any at present unforeseen 
chance Mandeville should come, 
as 1 own J have not invited him^ I 
beg you will tell htua that you wear 
them for tlie sake of Sir Henry 
Claremont.” The, only part of 
(diis last .sentence to wliicb EUea 
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attended was tlu! assarance Mrs. 
Atnslie save that she had not invited 
Mandeville, for till then she had 
lioped he was to be one of the in¬ 
vited guests. However, she couW 
not help owning to herself that it 
not necessary as things were for 
Mri Ainslie to invite Mandeville 
every day, as it was evident that all 
his engagements were formed, anti 
would be pursned, without any refer- 
entie to her. 

'fhe end of the morning, as usual, 
was spent in sight-seeing; and on 
their return home they drove to the 
same painter's as before, for Mrs.. 
Ainslie to indulge herself in looking 
at Sir Henry Claremont's picture, 
the dear man to whotti she owed .the 
elegant additions to her deserts and 
her flower ruses; and she saw by 
Ellen’s countenance, when she now 
beheld the picture, that the original 
liad gained ground in her favour. 

The dinner went off well, but the 
evening would have been passed by 
Ellen in a state of vain expectation 
of him who came not had not an 
acquaintance of Mandeville joined 
the party, who informed Ellen that 
, Charles had found the day he passed 
in the country so agreeable, that he 
hud been induced to stay longer, and 
that he hud left him there singing, 
dancing, and acting to the delight 
of every one. Ellen changed colour, 
sighed, was glad her cousin was so 
well umnsed, when, after a great 
struggle with herself, she conversed, 
laughed, and seemed as cheerful as 
usual; hut she could not help sav¬ 
ing, when she retired to rest, “ This 
was a voluntary absence of a whole 
day—this was an engagement form¬ 
ed since my arrival! Why ! why 
did I come to London ? Yet, no— 
thankless girl! if 1 had not come 
1 might have been decciicd still !*’ 

The next day Mandeville called, 
and wanted to walk out with Ellen 
alone as he had done before, hut 
Mrs. Ainslie would not allow it; she 
said that her young friend was to he 
with her so short a time that she 
eouldnot bear to give her up a whole 
morning, he must, therefore accom¬ 
pany them if they walked. Mande- 
ville, though he felt the reproof, 
coolly said, her going would en- 
^rease his pleasure and his pride; 
1^ should ho the envy of every 


one whom he met. “ Plus gallant, 
me tendrel" murmured Mrs. Ainslie 
between her teeth, and Mandeville 
had feeling enough to blhsh. “ But 
I thjnk,” ailded slie, “ we had better 
go in the carriage, and order it two 
hours sooner than usual.” Accord¬ 
ingly they did so; and Charles, 
equally attentive to both ladies, eu- 
(leavuurcd to he most agreeable ; but 
it was only by shewing himself at¬ 
tached to Ellen that he could really 
succeed in pleasinjg-either lady. He, 
however, obtained an invitation to 
dinner, which, with many blushes 
and regrets, he declared his inability 
to accept, as he was engaged to dine 
and go to the play with some friends 
whom he had met in the country; 
and the next day he was going, he 

said, to-races, and thence on a 

tour to Windsor and Reading. But 
he ivas very sorry, indeed, to lose so 
much of his cousin Ellen’s society, 
but it was her own fault—why not 
let him know she was coming. 
“ Yesterday, however,” said Mrs, 
Ainslie, “ you knew she was here, 
and yet you staid a day longer in 
the country than you intended.”— 
“ True; niy host and hostess were 
so pressing, and so charming.”— 
“ Wc think Ellen charming."—“So 
do 1,1 am sure,” lie replied; “ and 1 
hear she makes quite a sensation 
wherever she goes.”—“ She does; 
but 1 patronize the suit of only one 
of her adorers.”-*“ May I ask his 
name.”—“No—he is not here, hut 
mourning her absence at 11—— 
“Indeed!” said Mandeville, blush¬ 
ing, for he knew of Sir Henry’s ad¬ 
dresses. “ Yes, and if yon had 
dined with us you would have seen 
some of his votive gifts, ‘ flowers 
to the fair,’ adorning her hair to¬ 
day.”—“ If I had, I should have 
stolen or trodden them underfoot.” 
“ No—that you should not,” said 
Ellen, hastily; “I prize them too 
much to have allowed it.”—“ This 
looks serious,” replied Mandeville 
with a mixed expression of conceit 
and mortification on his countenance, 
but the former prevailed ; and, wish¬ 
ing them good morning, ’ left 
them at Albany, assuring them he 
would call as soon as eyer he re¬ 
turned. ’’ 

“ Ellen, forgive me,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie; W, surely it is bad tasti 
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to love this man.” Ellen blushed, 
looked'down, and was silentf and 
Ckirles Manderille was to be absent 
frtfm London a week while she was, 
there, preferring races to liisr coni> 
pany. Alas! what then were the 
protestations of man's love worth; 
to think that he loved her still, 
spite of appearances, was now im¬ 
possible ; and she resolved to try to 
repay indifference with indifference. 
A week’s absence was a good pre¬ 
paration for the exeention of tliis 
wise resolve; bat Mrs. Ainslic 
thought there was still a better way 
of weakening Charles’s power over 
her. 

“ Love,” says the eloquent author 
of Ada Reis, “ though strong in 
itself, receives great accession of 
strength from perceiving' the admi¬ 
ration paid to others by its object 
and Mrs. Ainslie hoped, that if she 
could contrived to let her see Man- 
devillc eclipsed in those very things 
which gave him such importance in 
her eyes ^ if she could hear his sing¬ 
ing excelled, .his pretensions to high 
fashion and fashionable acquaint¬ 
ance proved less real than they now 
appeared to her, and could be made 
to seem at all degraded or ridicu¬ 
lous in her sight, her end would be 
accomplished. But to effect this 
was difficult; as though Ellen al¬ 
ready thought Charles grown con¬ 
ceited and|^affected, especially con¬ 
cerning his singing, he still appeared 
to her the height of elegance, and 
“ the desired of all licholders.” 

The ensuing week passed more 
nqpidly than Ellen expected or 
wished, as she found, herself obliged 
to quit London at the end of the 
next week, since Mrs. Ainslic was 
foreSjd to hasten into the North, on 
account of the increased illness of 
her sister; at tfie end of the week 
Mandeville called, and told Ellen 
that he had procured his friend Lady 
D.’i^ Otoera Box for Mrs. Ainlie and 
herself, for the next Tuesday; this 
was delightful news to Ellen, who 
had not vet been at the Opera,— 
“ We ar^ really much obliged by 
this att^tion,” said Mrs, Ainslie, “ I 
conclude you will dine with us on 
Tuesda^, qnd use one of the tickets 
yourself^’—“ Impossible! I dine 
with some friends of mine* at the 
-— Coffee-house that day; a din- 
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ner I am to In consequence of 
mv election into the Alfred, which 
'will, 1 expect, take place the day 
before, as though success is difli- 
cult 1 am told that I am sure of 
getting in; but I shall c«:|^|;;|ly 
come to the Opera during the C^irte 
of the evening. I have prdimsed 
Lady B. to look in on her in her 
box, and 1 shall also make a point 
of coming to your's.”—*^You are 
only too good,” replied Mrs, Ainslic, 
with a sarcastic smile; “ but, serious¬ 
ly, ] am glad to have so well situated 
a box as Lady D.’s is for Ellen to 
see the Opera, and Tuesday is the 
only night that she will be able to 
go thither.'*—" The only night?”— 

Yes; she will leave me, and F 
London, on the following Friday.” 
** I am quite concerned to hear it; 
my dear Ellen, may I speak a few 
words to you alone?” 

Ellen fluttered, curious, anxious, 
paused fora minute, and then led the 
way ihto the next room.—“ Ellen,” 
said Mandeville, I know yon like 
to oblige me, and F have a favour 
to ask of you; I am invited to I«ady 
C'harlotte* D.’s musical party oh 
Monday, and I want to sing that 
song wnicli I have altered so as to 
make it suit my voice, and which 
you accompany so wet!; but I dare 
not trust any body hut you to ac¬ 
company me, I therefore told Lady 
Charlotte that 1 had a cousin in 
London whom I ^vislied to bring 
witli me to her party, if she would 
allow me, and she said yes, but site 
hoped you would excuse her calliiig 
on you; 1 said I was sure you would 
not stand on ceremony, therefore 
there is her card, and here ah invi¬ 
tation?”—Ellen at first was speech¬ 
less at the utter selfishness ^f this 
' project, and the indelicate coolness 
with which Mandeville seemed to 
make' d convenience of her at the 
expense of herself, respect and pro¬ 
per pride, and desitou to take her 
with him to a London assembly as his 
accompanier. When she recovered, 
herself the coldly and proudly said, 
that though always ready to oblige 
•him, she must consult Mrs. AinUe 
befi>re,she could reply to such a pro¬ 
posal ; then, before Oiarles could 
vrat an appeal to whicli he instantly 
foresaw the certain answer, she thpew 
open . the Ibtdiflg door, and, 

' . D 
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fftttlterinff 'voice,, (KttcloReir to Mrs. 
Aifasli^ wnat Mandeville required of 
hKf. 

“ Amazinj^!’* exclaimed Mr»i 
• Ainslic, after a pause, dnriosr which 
.^h«. .ii^ed her fine eyes on Charles 
' lifllilr, ,an expression of indignant 
Coi^iittnpt: “ i have seen sellishness 
belibra, but never, 1 think, to So un¬ 
blushing an amount as noiv,”—* 

“ Selfishness, Madam J surely there 
is nothing selfish in wishing to pro¬ 
cure riiy" cousin Ellen a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment; and you, 

/ know, do not visit Lady Charlotte 
D.” — “Nor shall Miss Mortimer, 
Sir, if I can help it. No guest of 
mine shall go tO' tlrn house of a Lady 
M'ho <loes not choose to trouble her-i 
self to pay the customary due of 
respect by calling on her, or at 
least by leaving a card at the house 
where she is; and 1 wonder, Mr. 
Mandeville, that you could bear so to 
compromise the dignity of yonr 
cousin. Then to want to drag the 
dear girl about with you merely for 
the purpose of your own vanity, but 
never to desire it at the prompting 
of affection!’’—“ How do you know, 
Madam, that what I now desire is 
not from the prompting of affec¬ 
tion ?**_“ Because it is inconsistent 
with your former conduct since Miss 
Mortimer''s arrival in • this town; 
however, let Ellen judge for herself. 
If she wishes to go to Lady Char¬ 
lotte’s I can send her thither with 
a friend of mine; what say you, 
Ellen ?”—“ That I sec the affair in 
the same light as yourself, and have 
not'(^le slijnitest wish to go to Lady 
Charlotte D.’s-. I must also add 
that i< am hurt beyond measure to 
see tiiat my cousin Oharlcs has never 
wisiied for my company at any party 
before, and that now he wishes for 
me merely to make me the means 
of gratifying his vanity.”—“ You 
are too severe, and unjust, and un¬ 
grateful, Miss Mortimer.”—“ In¬ 
deed ! would that I were so,” replied 
Ellen, bursting into tears; “ would 
you could make me think myself so; 
tor then 1 should ho sparea the bit- 
' , terest of all pangs to me—-the paip, 
V tof blaming you.’^ 

^ Mrs. Amalie did not like the 
tenderno!»s of this last part of Ellen's 
. reply; hatt. on the whole, she was , 
with the just view which 


she took of Mandeville’s motives, 
and had little doubt of Ellen’sbeing 
cured in time ; as selfishness, in the 
beloved object, is of all qualities the 
most likely to break the tie that 
holds the heart in bondage. Ellen's 
tears, if they did not otherwise affect 
Charles, indur,ed him to express his 
regret for having wounded her feel¬ 
ings. especially when it .had been 
his sole intention to gratify them; 
but he hoped, he said, that she 
would excuse the unceremonious in¬ 
vitation to the party, for the sake 
of the Opera Box. “ Artfully put 
Mr. Mandeville.—Yes, yes, we will 
try to remember nothing hut the 
obligation you have conferred on us. 
Will you dine with us on Sunday, 
wo dine out to-day ?”—“ I go out 
of town on Sunday to dinner; but 
on Monday I should bo happy to 
have the honour to wait on you.”— 
“ So be itand Mandeville bowed 
and departed. 

He was no sooner gone than Ellen 
threw herself on Mrs. Ainslie's neck 
and gave way to an agony of grief, 
which drew sympathizing tears from 
her affectionate friend. “ Oh! try¬ 
ing, but blessed visit to London, 
Ellen,” said Mrs. Ainslie ; “ It has 
brought you to know -Ihe false from 
the true; but coiiiO, now your full 
heart has relieved itself, tell me, if 

f '^ou can, for what qualities you 
oved Charles Mandeville ?”—“ He 
is my cousin, yon know.”—“ Yes, 
that IS a reason why you should love 
him, certainly; hnt not why you 
should he in love ivith him."— 
“ And then”—“ Well, and then?” 
— “I thought he loved me.” — 
“ That is, was in love with you.”— 
“ Yes.”—“ Well, now for the wa- 
sous ?” — “ And then, you ^knbw, 
he is very handsome.” — “ Yes, 
but not so handsome as Sir Henry 
Claremont, in ray eyes ?”—Ana 
then he sang and dabiced well, 
and seemed very good natu^-ed.” 
•—“And I suppose^you read toge¬ 
ther, and conversed together,?” — 
“We read novels together, but'our 
conversation was chiefly about, 
about”—“ What ?”—“ Lore, and 
each other.”— “ Aye, I suppose so $ 
an admirable compendium of the 
substance, and sense of a boy's and 
girl’s attachment; but 1 conclude 
you never thought Charles a man of 
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reading' and reflection, or of' active 
viirtQes like Sir Henry Claremont ?” 
—“ I never thougkf about it,” said 
Ellen, blushing. “ Then now my 
dear it is time that you should 
think about it, and seriously too; 
compare Mandevillu with his rival, 
and let me soon hear that the poor 
Baronet is sent by you to undergo 
his six months* probation in Lon¬ 
don.”—Ellen smiled, and looked as 
if the idea was not so impossible to 
be realized as she thought it when 
Mrs. Ainslie last mentioned the sub¬ 
ject; and by the time the carriage 
came round she had dried up her 
tears, and anticipated the drive, 
though Charles was not to be-with 
them, with considerable pleasure. 
They called to take up a friend of 
Mrs. Ainslie in their way to the 
Park, and as the Lady wished to see 
pictures they went to the painter’s 
gallery, nothing loth, and saw Sir 
Henry’s picture again. “ What a 
countenance! what a fine man!” 
said their companion; and Ellen 
saw, not without pleasure, that a 
group of ladies anil gentlemen were 
admiring this picture, and that two 
or three declared they had the hap¬ 
piness and the honour of knowing 
the admired original. “ Oh! what 
a happy woman you might be if you 
chose,’’ said Mrs. Ainslie, in a 
whisper; “ and I think you might 
spare the poor man the six months’ 
probation as he is seven and twenty, 
and men know their own minds 
though boys do not.” 

As Charles had engaged to dine 
at Mrs. Ainslie’s on the Monday, 
that Lady had enaUled herself to 
put in execution part of her scheme 
for caring Ellen of her love. Mrs. 
Ainslie was acquainted with a yoqng 
man of good family and independent 
fortune, whose first passion and first 
pursuit in life unfortunately was 
musick; as his health was delicate 
he was ordered to Italy, and during 
a i-esidence in that country of some 
years duration, his very fine voice 
was improved to the utmost, as was 
his general skill in music; and he 
returned to England the best pos¬ 
sible amateur performer. He had 
within the last year become inti¬ 
mately acquainted with a singing 
master and his sister, born of Ita¬ 
lian parents in England; and with 
these young persons, who sang ad- 
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mirably,’he passed so much of his 
time that it was supposed the pleas- 
ing manners, and vocal powers, of 
On via Pedri^Iio ivould win ao 
much on his auctions that he Uto^d 
make her his wife. In the tpgan 
while, not the slightest stain at¬ 
tached to the Lrtidy’s character from 
the intimacy; and when Mr. Oe 
Mornay was invited out to dinner, it 
was customary to invite M. Pedrii- 
glio and his sister also. But it was 
no easy matter to prevail on Mr. Oc 
Mornay to pay visits; he preferred! ■ 
receiving friends in an evening at 
his house, where musick of various 
kinds was the usual amusement; 
-but, as he greatly respected and 
admired Mrs. Ainslie, he promised 
to wait on her, and so di<l the Po- 
druglios, as soon as she told him 
^liat she liad a very particular reason 
for wishing him, and his friends, to 
dine with her on the Monday. When 
Charles Mandevillc arrived Mrs. 
Ainslie took him on one side, and said, 
“ I am going to tell you 'what will 
delight you, Mr. De. Mornay, that 
first of gentleman singers, and his 
Italian friends the Pedruglios dine 
here to-day, and they will sing in 
the evening.” Charles bowed, and 
said he was enchanted; but the dis¬ 
cerning Mrs.' Ainslie saw very 
clearly that he was excessively 
mortified, and had rather hear him¬ 
self sing than the finest singers in 
the world. However, thongn mor¬ 
tified, he was not entirely dismayed, 
and was frequently lost in thought 
during dinner, saying to himself,, 
“ what can I sing, for Ellen is so 
cross or timid that I know she' will 
refuse to accompany me; really 1 
think 1 will sing without musick, for 
every one likes ballads. When 
two or three persons were assembled 
in the evening besides the dinner 
party, M. Dc Mornay, as soon as he 
was requested to do so, took his 
seat at tlie Piano-forte with the 
prompt compliance pf a gentleman, 
and the skill of a professor. The 
first song he sang convinced Man- 
deville that he comd not presume to 
compete with a singer like that, and 
Ellen’s eyes swam, in tears ^whilsfc 
the most touching-dome she had evcf 
heard sung a sweet cantaMeav, 
word s of whiph (for she knew ehot^ 
of Italian.;to understand them) ap¬ 
plied in many inspects to her own 
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disattp^Qted fiopes. ** Is it not ex- but, spite of bis vanity, Charles felt 
quislte T* said Charles, wishing to that he had completely failed^ and 
D« contradicted . “ Oli, could Sllen was quite surprized to think 

listen to him all night!” cried the that Charles could sing so ill; she, 

. enthnsiastic girl. “Indeed! an however, good naturedly assured the 
‘he^iwtwo would content me,” said audience that her cousin was tor* 
'^blh^tified SfandcvUle. The friends rifled out of his accustomed powers, 
next sang a trio; in short, duet 'Miss Pedruglio now asked Charles 
^aucceedeato duct, song to song from if he would take a part in an Italian 
each of the three, when Mrs. Ains* quartetto. He said, he believed he 
lie in a whisper desired De Mornay could, as he had once sung it ho- 
to ask Mr.Mandevilletosing. But fore; but, as he could not sing by 
he, alarmed at the'evident superio* note, he made such blunders that 
rity of the man who asked him, and the performance could not go on, 
mortified at the praises bestowed on and the friends were earnestly con- 
him and his friends, refused with jured by a gentleman, wiiose love of 
awkward hashfulnes, not modesty, musick conquered his politeness, not 
not real timidity, but its counter* to loae time, but to sing themselves 
part, which is self-love, afraid of not together in their usual way. 
shining, fearful of not' excelling ; Unfortunately two ladies of con- 
and it was not till after repeated sequence came in at this moment, 
pressing that he could be prevailed who had heard Charles sing; and, 
on to sing. Then what should he knowing nothing of music, declared 
sing was the difficulty. “ Would that they were vulgar enough to 
Bllen acrompanv him?” — “ No; dote on a ballad, and they hoped 
’ ’she knew she could not satisfy him.” Mr. Maii'devillc would indulge them. 

, ftow" very unkind?" — “Not at Again, therefore, Charles sang, and 
all; you would scold me, and I hoped to recover his lost fame; but 
: should not know a note that I play- in vain; his voice was hoarse ; and 
, ed; and indeed you sing best with- even his ncwly-come admirers said 
out musick; besides, yoa will then they saw he was very hoarse, and 
c6me into no competition with these had a had cold, and it was very kind 

S rcat performers.*’—“So, then, you in him to sing at all. “Pray, Sir, 
link me very inferior to them ?”—• can you sing ballads,”'said one of 
** Who is not,'" said Ellen. “ There, these ladies to De Mornay ; “ hut, 1 
even Ellen is gone over to them, suppose .English singing is beneath 
Heigho! I wish I had not come, or you.”—“ By no means, I will sing 
had gone >away after dinner,” an English song directly.”—“But 
thou^t Charles. However, he sang, notlinaccompanied.”—“Oh! yes.” 
htti oh! the obvious difference ins Then, turning from the instrument, 
tween the singing of a frightened, he sang a simple, touching melody 
husky, ill-assvirea amateur, and that in a plain unornamented stile, which 
whicfi the company had lately heard, went directly to the heart. The 
The friends kindly encouraged him, words he sang were as follows^— 

I had a hope which now is o’er, 

It was the hope to live foit thee! 

But since I’m doom’d to hope no more, 

1 only bid thee pily me. 

Yet had 1 been the favour’d one 
Allowed to live for love and thee, 

I might, perhaps, have been undone. 

Tills world had then been all to me. 

But now I hid its scenes farewell, 

A better world ray aim shall be ! 

And 1 may hope one day,to dwell 
In that eternal world with thee! 

There, dearesh I again may love, 

•And thou with vmiles xpy love may’st see, 

• Por 'twill ^ snar'''d‘With saints above. 

And woi^hy thejm, and worthy thee. 
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£v«a Charles’s passionate ad- 
roirers vrere enchanted, and he 
had the mortidcation of hearing the 
same praises bestowed on De Mornay 
whicli they Iiad before lavished on 
him ; and even Ellen, who had given 
syrapatliizing tears to the first two 
verses, and hang entranced and ena¬ 
moured on the recollection of De 
Mornay’s tones, was so absorbed 
in admiration that she forgot to feel 
for Charles’s discomfortare. Not 
very long after, Mr. Ainslie saw 
Mandeville hastening out of the 
folding doors. “ I hope yon are 
not going yet ?” said he, “ Uh-i yes, 
1 am; 1 %yas charmed int;to||aying 
too long,” he replied. “ I wSye an 
engagement in St. James’s-square, I 
ought to have been there an hour 
ago."—“ What is that said Mrs. 
Ainslie, on whose arm Ellen leaned. 
“Oh ! only that Mandeville is gone 
to St. James's-squarc.” —“ Inoced! 
these grand squares arc sure to take 
him from our humble circle in Ser¬ 
jeant’s Inn.”—“ Is Charles gone?” 
said Ellen, “ and without iny seeing 
him go, what could I be thinking 
of?”—“ Of Mr. De Mornay, my dear; 
and 1 dare say Charles was think¬ 
ing of him too when he went away.” 
—“ Poor Charles,” said Ellen, “ I 
really felt for him.’’ And so she 
did, she pitied him ; but she soon 
found that this pity was of a degrad¬ 
ing nature; it was a pity that lowered 
the object of it,—it was a sort of 
pity which a man could not with 
any safety excite in the woman who 
loved him. Certain it is that Ellen’s 
musical taste had never been so 
highly gratified as it was that even¬ 
ing; and she went to bed wondering 
how she could ever have so much 
admired Charles Mandevillc’s sing¬ 
ing. “Now, Ellen,” said Mrs. Ains¬ 
lie to her on die Tuesday morning, 
you shall see that rare, but to me 
always pleasing object, a true gen¬ 
tleman, and a real man of fashion. 
Colonel Delborough is to dine with 
us, and accompany us to the opera; 
hut though he is a single man,' and 
has a foible for pretty girls, I insist 
on your not preferring him to Sir 
Henry; for here is another basket of 
fruit and flowers arrived, and some 
carp to boot. Tell me, Ellen, has 
Sir Henry ever seen you eat raven¬ 
ously that he thus feeds you?’’— 
“ Cm, no; 1 dare say he sends them. 


becanse he knows that I shall have 
pleasuie in presenting them to you.” 
—“ Well, 1 am glad to see that you 
do hie motives justice,—that is a 
good sijom.” 

The Hon. Hugh Delborough jmt 
a man who at forty retained a;;ie^n- 
siderablc share of the beauty of earlj 
life, and all its pretensions; hpt hi4 
vanity, however great, never wound¬ 
ed the vanity of others; he was 
generally - courteous ; so much so 
ttiat be was reckoned a complete 

S attern of a fine gentleman, and a 
igh bred man.. He was sometimes, 
indeed, cold and prOud, and severe 
in his manner to tliose whom he 
thought coxcombs and pretenders to 
the rank and consequence which they 
had not; therefore, as his acquaint¬ 
ance was known to be never granted 
hut to those who were worthy to asso¬ 
ciate with a man like him, the pri¬ 
vilege of being known to Colonel 
Delborough was eagerly courted, 
and deemed a sort of passport into 
the best and most select circles in 
the fashidnable world. Colonel Ihsl- 
borough, with many virtues, had 
some weaknesses, one of the chief 
of which was a tendency to fall 
in love with every young, and . 
pretty face that appeared in the 
world in which lie moved, attended 
with a full persuasion, that lie him¬ 
self was irresistible. But his pre¬ 
ferences never amounted to passions; 
never urged him to take the des¬ 
perate step of marrying. Dove was 
to him little better than .the gentle 
intoxication produced by cham¬ 
paign ; exhiliarating, not disorder- 
ing; and he changed his favourites 
nearly as.often as be did his gloves, 
always taking care to do so l.efore 
his assiduities were become so dan¬ 
gerous as to induce the ladies’ father 
or brother to ask him what his in¬ 
tentions were. He was, therefore, 
a very harmless flirt; and while 
even the youngest girl of fashion 
was proud ana destious of his at- 
tenthms, the eldest and most ex¬ 
perienced woman of the world was 
never alarmed, lest'these passionless* 
and hounded attentions.should in¬ 
jure the peace of her child or j»ro- 
consequently he was welcome 
everywjiere j and as he united rank 
to fashioa, bmng.an Earl’s younger 
sop, he wps more courted, and more 
invited f^apsany man in Domdon 
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fociety. Mrs. AinsUe was desirous 
of obtaining him as her beau to the 
.opera, not only because he knew 
eve.ry one personally who was 
,'frorth knowing, but because she 
^^hejl» by shewing Ellen, in him, 
a real man of fashion was, to 
her a model with which to com¬ 
pare Charles Mandeville. She was, 
^erefore, much disappointed when 
Mandeville said .he could not dine 
with her that day, but she expected 
he would come to her box daring 
the evening, and this, expectation 
was rendered certainty by the re¬ 
ceipt of a note from Charles* to Ellen, 
in which he told her that he would 
make a point of coming to their 
box as early as he possibly could; 
that, as he knew almost every person 
of rank and fashion at the opera, 
he might point out to her all the 
persons worth seeing. “Yes,” said 
the pleased Ellen, “ Charles knows 
every one, 1 dare say.”—“ I have 
no doubt,” replied Mrs. Ainslie, 
“ but that Colonel Delborough 
knows them better, especially as he 
himself is one of the very set to 
whom Mr. Mandeville alludes.” 

Coloiiel Delborough was capti¬ 
vated with Ellen as soon as he be¬ 
held her; and, as usual, on hearing 
she was of a good family he said 
to himself, now, if I were inclined 
to marry, here is an opportunity. 
As Colonel Delborough was a man 
of real fashion he was not afraid 
of being thought unfashionable by 
going to the. opera to hear the over¬ 
ture, and as he loved music he bad 
no objection to the early hour at 
which Mrs. Ainslie ordered the 
carriage. He and his fair compa¬ 
nions, -tiierefore, had the satisfac¬ 
tion of hearing a fine overture of 
Mozart performed in a manner 
worthy of it. I shall not attempt 
to describe Ellen's raptures at the 
singing and scenery, hut she was 
not so pleased with the dancing, for 
she was not always sure that she 
ought to look at it, and she watf not 
sorry when the first ballet ended. 

By this time Ellen was almost fas- 
dnated with the grace, the atten- 
tipns, and the conversation of the 
Oobnel. He could not fail to know 
fvkrV person of rank and distinction 
in. jfhe house, and had many plea- 
anecdotes to relate of them 
nijM^ hapQhutadout. .*&trs, Ainslie 


had nven the fourth ticket to her hus¬ 
band, in case his professional engage¬ 
ments allowed him to use it, utere- 
fore the Colonel had no rival, and 
was enjoying the privilege of being 
sole beau to a very fine woman and 
a beautiful girl, when an acquaint¬ 
ance of Mandeville entered the 
box to . pay his compliments to the 
ladies, and Colonel Delborough 
beard him say something concern¬ 
ing Mandeville, whom he only knew 
by sight, and who was particularly 
disagreeable to him. When tiie 
young man was gone he turned 
round and'cxclaimed, “ Mandeville! 
Do ya||hnow Mr. Mandeville, that 
cousunRate coxcomb, that would-hc 
.somebody? My dear Mrs. Ainslie 
bow came you to know that man ? 
He is so entirely out of your way.” 
—“ I • agree with you,” she said, 
“ but my acquaintance with him was 
unavoiuable.” Here she looked at 
Ellen, who sat in ill suppressed 
agitation to hear her cousin, and 
once most dear Charles, so spoken 
of, but Mrs. Ainslie motioned to 
her not to betray their relationship, 
and the Colonel went on. “ The 
hoy expected to get into the Alfred, 
but I am happy to say he has been 
disappointed.’*—“ Is he not elected. 
Sir ?’ * said Ellen eager 1 y. “ Oh! no, 
be is hot the sort of person for us. 

I have reason to know all about 
him. Tlie name is a high name, 
but I find his father was only what 
is called a wholesale dealer at Brisi 
tol, a man who kept a general ware¬ 
house, and died very rich. I en¬ 
quired, because the young man 
thought proper to pay marked at¬ 
tention to one of my neices, Lady 
Julia L—, and the silly girl en¬ 
couraged him, but 1 soon put a 
stop to her folly, by enquiring into 
the youth’s pretentions, and pride 
conquered love.” j^arcely'had he 
ended his philippic against Mande¬ 
ville when he mmself made his ap¬ 
pearance, and just as poor Ellen, 
seeing how much the Colonel dis¬ 
liked him, was wishing that he 
might not come. Mrs. Ainslie could 
not present him to het friend after 
what bad passed, and, on his first 
entrance, Charles was too full of his 
disappointment at the Alfred to at¬ 
tend to' aught besides, and he talked 
of nothing else, though he saw that 
the conyeriiatioa did not interest 
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Mrs. Ainsiie. At length, howereft 
he remembered* that he came to do 
the honours of the opera to Ellen, 
and he pointed out this Countess, 
that Duchess, such a beauty, and 
such a distinguished character; and 
so far he was right, but Ellen had 
been told all this before. “And 
there" said Mandeville, “ that is the 

Dowager Duchess of-" Are 

you sure of that, Sir," said the 
Colonel, coldly. “ Do you know the 
lady?”—“I have met her in com¬ 
pany, Sir,"—“ Indeed! but still 
you are mistaken, at least 1 hope so, 
for she died two days ago.” Man¬ 
deville could only say she was vety 
likelier. “Not at all. Sir; that lady 
is fair as alabaster, and the Duchess 
was dark as ebony.” Nothing 
daunted, Mandeville then pointed 
out other persons of rank. “ Is he 
riglit now,” said Mrs. Ainsiie.— 
“Perhaps so, but they are Lords 
and La^es, of whom I know no¬ 
thing,” he proudly replied. Man¬ 
deville felt piqued, and observed, 
“ that they were well worth know¬ 
ing for all that.”—“Humph!” said 
the Colonel, shrugging up his 
shoulders and looking on the stage. 
Mandeville now named Lords and 
Ladies to the right and left out 
of bravado, and then the Colonel 
coldly said, sometimes, “ It is not 
she, or it is not he." Mandeville, 
little suspecting who this contradict- 
• ing gentleman was,disputed the point 
and insisted on it that he was right. 
At last he pointed out a lady just 
come into the opposite box as Ladjjr 
Harriet IL The Colonel said it 
was not ?—^Mandeville persisted and 
declared he knew her perfectly. 
“ Do you mean that you are ac- 
miainted with her, Sir?”—“No, 
Sir; but 1 have seen, her; I met her 
a few evenings ago coming into Lady 
D.’s as I went out.” “ You must 
therefore know her well, no doubt. 
Sir?”—“ I do know her well, Sir.” 
“ But not iiuite so well as 1 do. Sir; 
for Lady Harriet H. is my own 
neice. Sir.” Mandeville was exces¬ 
sively confused, and stammered out 
an apology, while Mrs. Ainsiie could 
not help laughing, exchanging as 
she did so certain meaning looks 
with the Colonel, while Ellen pitied 
Charles with a sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous connected with him, which it 
was painful, but salutary to her to 
feel. Mrs. Ainsiie now, lest Charles 


should expose himself again, whis¬ 
pered to him; “ Do you not know 
this geatleman is the Hon. Colonel 
Delborongh ?”—Again Charles was 
confounded; he had long been am¬ 
bitious to have the honour of that 
gentleman’s acquaintance, and now 
he had the opportunity as it siee^d, 
for he was in the same box witn 
him, he had not only not been pre¬ 
sented to him, but he saw that there 
was no intention of presenting him, 
and also that the Colonel beheld 
him with proud contempt. Ellen, 
too, he found was cold and absent 
in her replies, and Mrs. Ainsiie not 
disposed to talk. He therefore rose 
ana took his leave, telling Ellen 
that he hoped to see her ^ain beihre 
she quitted London. “ To be sure,” 
said Mrs. Ainsiie, this is only Tues¬ 
day, and Ellen does not go till Fri¬ 
day. “ You know,” she added in a 
whisper, “ as I cannot see her to the 
mail myself, and Ainsiie dines out 
that day, you must." “ Must! oh 
dear! no, really, I am very sorry; but 
1 dine out on Friday, and really—^in¬ 
deed, 1—it is most probable f dine 
when the mail sets out; and if Ellen 
will go by such vulgar conveyances 
she must take the consequences, 1 
really cannot go with her.”—“ Ellen 
does not go by the mail,” said Mrs. 
Ainsiie, “ and I said what I did only 
to try you, and your regard for your 
cousin.” . This put the hnishing 
stroke to Mandcville’s discomfiture, 
and he quitted the box, shutting it 
after him with great violence. I 
never saw such ill breeding and' 
impertinence,” said th.c Colonel, co¬ 
louring violently; “ and to.call you 
Ellen too, that young man deserves 

to-—“ He is my first cousin. 

Sir,” said Ellen, calmly, hut firm¬ 
ly. — The Colonel was shocked, 
confounded, and silenced.' “ Miss 
Mortimer," said he at length “ there 
is no apology too humble which I 
am not willing to make to you for 
what I have uttered; had I known, 
as indeed I ought to have been in¬ 
formed,' that Mr. Mandeville was 
our l*eiatioD, I would not only have 
een silent when I could not com¬ 
mend, but I would even have endear 
voured td like him for your sake. 
Why did you not tell me who he 
was It was my place to do fhal^ 
Colonel,” said Mrs. Ainsiie; “ but 
,Ihad my reasons for. not doing it; 
and I am sure my^yrottiig friend will 
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foTfiyeryou jronr unintentional of* 
feuce,”*«-*‘ Yes, certainly, Sircried 
£11en( " bat what you said of poor 
Charles g’ave me ^rcat pain. I own 
that he was positive and contradict- 
ftig',, but then one ouffht to make 
aliowauGcs for him. He was full of 
irrigation from his disappointment 
concerning’the Alfred, and when ohe 
is uneasy and mortified one is so apt 
to bo disagreeable and tenacious, 
and—and.’’—“ And what, Ellen ?” 
—Why, there was something very 
provoking both in ^Colonel Hclbo* 
rough’s manner and your’s too, my 
dear friend.”—“ Granted, granted; 
and I like you for your candid and 
spirited defence of ypur relation, so 
docs the Colonel, I dare say.”— 
Oh! I adore her for it; and, in¬ 
deed, charming Miss Mortimer, I 
should not care how often 1 was so 
attacked if I could be sure to be so 
defended. Now tell me how I can 
expiate my offence? To appease 
and please you I will call to-mor¬ 
row, and leave my card for Mr. Man., 
dcville; will that do?’*—“Gener¬ 
ously and delicately felt, and like 
you. Colonel; but J trust Ellen will 
not exact such an amende from you.” 
“ By no means; I am too proud for 
poor Charles, to do it. Let him be 
thought deserving the honour of be¬ 
ing known to Colonel DelborOugh 
bmore he has it; but I will not im¬ 
pose my cousin as an acquaintance 
on any man.”—“ Proudly and ho¬ 
nourably felt. Miss Mortimer, and I 
sincerely hope that before long I 
shall not qnlyknow, but like Mr. 
Mandevilie ; at least, no endeavour 
on my part shall be wanting to en¬ 
able me to do so, and I must own 
that I saw him and heard him this 
evening with prejndiced eyes.” — 
“ See Ellen,” said Mrs. Ainslie, 
soon after; “ Mandevilie did not go 
home to take poison, however mor¬ 
tified he might be; for there he is 
yonder, the life of tbd set in one of 
the pit boxes, and laughing.with all 
his power.” It was so ; and Ellen, 
being assured' that CbutlCs* did not 
remember or feel as much fbt bis 
late painful'embarrassment as .she 
did, tbigot it also, and ^joyed as 
much of the last ballet as shC dgred 
fb 'look at, and enbyed also Gie buz 
or admiration which her new and 
bi^Hfal faee excited in the crush- 
While Hie gailant Colonel en- 
and was in ra^ 


tures wlien every now and then some 
man of ton or rank whispered in 
his ear, “ Oh, Delborough, you are 
always a happy fellow.” When 
Mrs. Ainslie thought over all that 
had passed she was startled on re¬ 
collection, as she had been at the 
time, with the manner in which Ellen 
had defended Charles; but at length 
she reflected that it was her rela¬ 
tion whom she defended; she consi¬ 
dered that if site had seemed less 
hurt her tranquility must have been 
assumed, which would have been a 
very suspicious circumstance; and 
that bad she been violently agitated 
by still struggling, conscious love, 
she would have been unable to speak 
at all, or only in broken faltering 
tones; whereas, on the contrary, 
she was voluble, and iudicious m 
Charles’s defence, evidently prov¬ 
ing, therefore, that she defended 
him from a sense of justice, and a 
feeling of relationship alone.* It is 
well, tiiought Mrs. Ainslie, and I 
see that this faithless boy’s reign is 
over. 

He certainly thought so himself; 
he therefore wished to dismiss, ra^. 
ther than wait to be dismissed ; he 
chose to assure Ellen that he loved 
her no longer, rather than receive 
from her a previous assurance that 
.her attachment to him was at an 
end, and he wrote to her as follows: 

“ Dear Eelen—I meant to see • 
on once more; but, as 1 And that ^ 
am no favourite with Mrs. Ainslie,' ’ 
and indeed she was not far from 
being downright rude when I last 
saw her, even though she was in the 
box which / procured for her, I do 
not mean -to call at the house again; 
therefore take this method of wish¬ 
ing you health and happiness. I 
am going abroad, and it will be 
many years probably before we meet 
again, both of us by that time will 
probably have changed our situa¬ 
tions, but 1 shall always be, 

“ My dear Ellen’s 

** Affsetionate friend and Oonsin, 

“ CHARliBS MaNDEVIIIiB.” 

When Ellen received this letter, 
she could not help weeping bitterly 
over it; not that she wa$ sorry, or 
-even mortified that Mandeville’s at¬ 
tachment to her was at On end, but 
she wept for the loss of those plea¬ 
sing illusions which had so long 
^ven interest to her existence. She- 
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wej^ for the lo^s of the love, not the 
]oTei;; aiid ehe felt a hikftk in her 
heart which seemed to remain tbeiee, 
a>-sad and dreary void, fill the day 
before her departure arrived; then 
' the idea df home, and the welcoime 
which awidted her. there from maliy 
ati affectionate heart, diffused a 
of cheerihf and impatient tendcrneks 
to her own, , ‘ 

To part Vith Mrs.' Ainslie was 
n<m tfie only thing that clouded 
over her brow, for that lady had 
twined herself round hev aflbiStione,. 
by entering with tender; sythpat)^,-. 
and almost with intuitive 
tion, into all her fears, her sotj^^Wnk 
her triumphs, and Iter e8<»pes."'^ ■' <• 

, But, that pang over,' i|h»^ wad 
cheerful, and Willing to • tM jakd 
make her companions so; whoh adie> 
found herself seated in a travf^Hi'hg 
chariot, by the side of a lady ana 
gentleman, friends of Mrsi'Ainslie, 
who were going through the village 

of R-, in their way to a.more 

distant country. 

The travellers slept on the road, 
and at so short a distance from Lon> 
don that it was nearly evening the 
next day before Ellen saw cacti well. 
remembered'object, and beheld the 
* lodge at Sir Henry Claremont’s 
Park-Mte. Perhaps, timnght she, 
he win be there, watchinglbr me ; 
he will be there, waiting tw my ar¬ 
rival. But he was not there, and' 
Ellen felt disappointed; perhaps he 
was at her uncle’s, he was not there 
either; and in the midst of the &(- > 
lactionate greetings of her family 
iSlien felt sad, because she was. not 
welcomed by one friend more, and 
he had professed so much, and hai|. 

. been so markedly attentive in send^^, 
ing her presents to London; was be, 
too, inconstant ? If^as she doomed tn 
find all men false ?, Jf not, where 
was Sir Henry Clarmisont; she dared 
not enquire, bscansoi' as she saM to > 
hqrself, she'did not like to shew she;' ^ 
Was mortified; but perhaps it was, 
because she did not feel it easy to. / 
name him. But when she had been 
home near an hour her uncle said,. 
“ Ungrateful girl !■ Why, Ellen, you 
have never yet enquired,; for Sif, 
Henry Claremontt”-— ** Oh, dear,'',' 
no; I faopt he is waJl.'W No, cei^ , 
tainly not, ov you would have seen 


him,lonj£;ei^thta. Ho has bisen sb 
Hi ttelr W8b8d.^i^*»vfh- 

deed I r^aritettly: ho^ he i» 

Then 1 am 

-Snti)ifin3t*"s(hd\’ffil0tt was really 
&#haniei(i<^^ fool thtd the was glad, 
to $nd iyiOsslliy,^ dot choice.. lept 
'him atrajHj'Oifdh''though 'that 
sity rwaO b^sed by indispoBil|^ > 
But a few after, pale, tnim>. 

and wfipt ^ «t' in the, depth ot. 
winter, »i? Henry Claremont him¬ 
self appeatfOd; “I ivoald bavO come,'* 
said, .Mortimer, When f 

heard yon jnmrdijarHved, in spite of"' 
nubses'. 'and jphysicians,^ for '1 wad'' 
sure the kight of you would do tne^ 
more good than ail of them; but I ^ 
am.VOry weak, and I need not tell 
you l am very ili-lookiiig.*’—Ellen * 
.wM affectedf nay, overpowered; for 
she not help contrasting this 
welcome,'this eagOmess to see her, 
with that' Of Charles Mandeville; 
and, wMlO overwhelming sensations 
, nf affectionate gratitude and pain¬ 
ful'tOcOllections throbbed tumultu- 
ou^y in her soul, she hurried out' 
of the room, having almost returned . 
Sir Henry’s pressure of her hand as 
she passed hnn. But she soon came 
back,' and cage rlyi anxiously en¬ 
treated Sir Henry not to risk a life 
so precious, by stayipg out any lon¬ 
ger in the night air,-*;-** If you say 
my lifers precious, I will go directr 
ly,’’ said he; ** and if yOu will- odd, 
pray cOme again sdon ”<—I' will- 
say aiiy 1111 % .-rather tlian, d[etain'. 
you now, yop' >look aio pale; - 
yet very like your picture."—“ M^y 
picture!' have you seen my mCtore ?” : 
—y; Yes* frequently t for'Mrs. Ains- ' 
lie\fell in love, with, it.”—Mrs.,* 
Ainriie fell in love with it; O kind » 
Mrs. Ainslie; but could not.sbemakfl> 
her love oatihing? Bat yqu are imt 
patient, for'' my departure, so .good • 
night. /Oh! 1 am so happy to see 
you again. returned, 1 


l;bave littln more to‘f<elu%in six . -, 
montha'after EUeg'b;tobai‘ii spe was.; 
th^. happy , wife ofClare- . 
mOnlM'and; n8^M|!a•’4pllelie wrote to 
her toi'her leftor: of dbpgratalat.ion, 
she felttoait';|digbaid'1iitdeed cause to. 
bless betr!,i^ilito 3 t/^''London, as it'-V 

F4i.sn .Tskon. ■ * w; 


Hhr. JHog. 
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TWA WORIIS TO THE SCOTCH-EOWK IN LONDON. 


Mt darling nountry-fowks, how’s a’. 
How chirt ye on through life ava, 

In this tremendous clauchan; 
I meet ye whiles as grave as priests, 

At ither times at social feasts 

Blyth clattering and laughin’. 
On brills, in squares, in mony a street. 
As 1 do tiamp alang, 
your hardy visages 1 meet. 

Aye, meet ye thick and thrang, 

A wandering, a dawnering, 

A curious tribe are we; 

Aye travelling, unravelling, 
The hale o^yirth and sea. 


But let us ramble whar we will, 

Auld Scotian* we maun mind her still. 
Our canty couthie mlther. 

Upon her heathery mountains wild 
Sue wishes weel to ilka child. 

And hopes we’ll grec wi’ ither; 
Sae bena swear to wag the han’. 

Or yet to draw the purse ; 

Wha winna’s an unfeeling man, 

And wecl deserves a curse. 

Yet guide still, your pride still, 
Wv independent grace; 

Ne’er cringe no, noi whinge no, 
BTi* slave insipid face. 


Ye maistly a* do brawly ken 
Tlie nature o’ the native glen, 

Whar humble virtue dwells; 
Sae let us ay stick by our creed, 
Seorn an unmanly vicious deed. 
And ne’er misken oursells. 
Let flashy blades gae sky ting by. 
And silky faizzies braw; 

Jjet mlded coaches rattling fly, 
more calmly on for a*; 

Nor fret then, to get then, 
A “ sax in hand*’ to ca*; 
To whang up, and bang up, 
Amang the gentry a’. 


Ye’re easy kend, ye silly rakes, 

Wha do aetest the Ian’ o* cakes, 

The Ian’ whar ye were born. 

Poor surface souls that can but skim, 
And screw their gabs and chatter prim. 
Your littleness we s'corn; 

Gae way and mimick Johnnie Bull, 

Or ony else ye please; 

Your rattling reasons in your skull 
. Soand gye like hladder’d pease^— 

Nae mense there, nae sense there, 
^ True gomeralls ye are a’; 

S$ae dash on, and flash on. 
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Tm H'^ordt to tho Seotoh-faoft 

That roasted beef and porter 
We’ll JDO deny gac sweetly dowDf 

And jfuup cheer for the hjyjf is» 
Perhaps e’en inair sae than our btrbie* 

Or bristl’d shanks* we may suppose, ^ 

And even otur glorious haggis; 

But what o’ that ? the mind’s the thing, 

Sae manly, wild, and strong; 

This is the charm which makes us cling 
By ither all along. 

The feeling revealing 

Wliat words can never tell j 
Sae cheering, endearing, 

What Joys can this excel. 

We see the bonny broomy knowes. 

We hear the burnie as it rows, 

While owre the linns it splashes; 
Through gloomy woods, where Wallace ran, 
Owre bighlan’ hills, wi’ yelling clan, 

The raised fancy flashes. 

The sangs we heard whan we were wee. 

Can ony anc forget; 

Wc think we’ie on our mither's knee, 

A listening them yet, 

Hauf sleeping, hauf weeping, 

Our cradle days awa’,_ 

Ne’er minding, yet finding 
They’re no forgot ava’. 


Sae let ns aften ither meet 
In social unison sae sweet, 

(To laugh at this, a pity) 
Imagination then will feed 
In glorious pastures yout the Tweed, 
Far frae this meikle city; 

Tlien let us talk in gude braidT Scotch, 
And crack awa b v turns; 

Aft gieing to our gieo a hotcb. 

By singing sangs o’ Burp, 

Sae moving, sae loving, 

Sae glorious every way; 
Pathetic, extatic. 

Beyond what 1 can say. 


And we’ve a bardie o* our ain, 

Ane wha maks nature unco fain, 

A bardie, faith nae sham. 

His muse is fu’ o’ hamely pith, • 

Bred on the charming banks o’ Nith, 

’Tis Allan Cunninham. 

Oh! Allan kens our bosoms weel, 

And a’ that lingers there! 

His feelings tell him how we feel, 

He’s wi’ us everywhere, 

By green sea, and green tree. 

And warlocks ip the weed 
Lane bowetiet, and floweiies,' 

On hewms that Moom and bud. 
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J^ar dearer objeefa than St. Fatol's, 

The slightest trifle aft upcalls 
A score o’ happy dreams; 

That glen ire lived ip when boys. 

And darn’d amid sweet nivf| joys. 

The dearest place ay seems. 

Nae Drnry-Iane is ought to this, 
iVi’ a’ its scenes sae blight; 

Eton gay Vanxhali a nacHiingis, 

VTi’ a’ its sights by night, 

Its glancihgand daneing. 

Its singing A’ sae fine | 

I is dandies and grandees. 

The hizzies and the wide. 


What tribes do swBfm in Loti’pn heir, 
Frae every nation, everywhere* 

Bat English ate the best* 

An Englishman not eochneyfied. 

No match has he on earth beside. 

We next do stand the test. 

The flashy frank, and gildeil Bon, 
Shrink a* afore John Ball; 

Abo the oil swigging Von, 

Wr creechy heavy sknll. 

Nae whud this, nor sud thift. 

Ere anger us ava; 

Yet still tlio’s we will tho’. 
Stand by onr ciced and law. 


Ay, we shall stand, nor will Wc flinch, 
Tho’ fate should rive us inch by inch. 
And fling ns in the Thames. 
Wlioe’cr would wish to tramp ns low. 
That moment we become a foe, 

To play nae silly games. 

Our freeborn blood will then go boil, 
Tlje manly spirits lise; ^ 

The glory of our native soil 
What Scotchmaa will despise ? 

We’ll stand a’, sae grand a*. 
And if we're forced to fa’ | 
We’ll en’ then, like men then, 
Wi’ honour ane and a*. 


l(OTE4NENDIE, 


WHAT AN ESCAPE. 


Tho8b, who have travelled through 
and observed the romantic scenery of 
North Wales, are aware that there 
is not a more delightful spot in the 
lyhele principality, than the little 
lewo of Bolgelly. Although the 
«h|Rtul of the county of Menonetli. 
Aililnh it contains only a few housevL 
rude and inelcguM 


constraction, and present to the eye 
an appearance very different from 
thp gaietjymnd beauty of tho small 
towns in England. The iuliabU 
tanta have little ^faiterconrse with 
strangers; and hence their man*, 
ners, which have remainid for ages 
unaltered, are simple ^nd uniform ; 
aueh OS commonly exist among a 
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people wBo live by the exertiop of 
their hands, and have not been 
taught by education to derive advaw 
tage tbroilgh the means of da^ei 
tidn. Nogreatroadpassingthrot^"^ 
nolt any extensive trade or pwinui 
tory being established in it, the tourn 
ia relieved, in a great measulre, froip 
the innovations and corruptii^^Qathat 
will accompany an extensive inter-* 
course. A few artists andvisitora, 
who travel for the purpose of .abser» , 
ration, and are more intent la aur> ' 
veying the beauty of nature, thHn,ih 
disseminating their opinions': and 
principles, make occasional ekour- 
sions through that part of tfae* coun¬ 
try during the summer, and alre re¬ 
garded W the inhabitants more as 
objects of curiosity and respect, than 
as beings whom they may venture 
to address and imitate. 

The situation of the town itself is 
exceedingly romantic. The moun¬ 
tain Cader-Idris rises gradually from 
its Streets, and asciwds nearly three 
thousand feet into the air- I>uring 
the winter, dense and changeable 
clouds roll constantly over its sum¬ 
mit, and pour their collected waters 
on the head, and sides of tlie moun¬ 
tain; which, descending in impetu¬ 
ous toffipeats, force down in aii hun¬ 
dred diffieicaiit directions the niinsses 
of stone and earth which happen to 
be oppoced- to their violence: While 
the small rivers which diverge from 
the foot of the mountain, being 
swelled'by the vast influx of waters, 
hasten towards the ocean, and like 
dutiful children return into the bo¬ 
som of their parent the bounties 
which,his munificence has bestowed. 
When the awfnlness of winter is suc¬ 
ceeded by the agreeable beauty, of 
summer, the blue simmit of Cader- 
Idpis is wen risiugHu majestic dig¬ 
nity towards beiinrea. 'The birds^ra- 
turn to build tbeimannual uesti in 
the holes and crevices of its cliffs: 
The sheep reascend to browse on "its. 
eminences,, and parties of in4|uisitive 
tourists, mounted on theii! hired po¬ 
nies, are seen following their guides 
through the obscure paths whidi 
conduct them to the summit. . 

The ascent high inoantaaaa,i 
While it exalts and improves tiie .. 
niind of mad, is apt to lower in Ida 
estimation the in^ortanoe^ and dig^ 
nity.of his.own species.! 
fvm such an immense height, pw 


duces nhjects 

whichi'Si^nnd,its>'baias. Towns, 
TillagWi ^astltss,' smtehei, things 
wbieh mipdUwith ideas of 

dignity »»li»e.y suev^ed 

, from an hreafj^hich is level witbfor . 
beneath their'foundations, lose edL 
' their grandear Wheu beheld from the 
pinnacle of a mountain. They re- 
, semhle in apparent , siito/the toys 
.which are made to amuse child reii,{ 
and the nSighto fiamer of these ob¬ 
jects,is himself reduced to thrindbr - 
. tittct. Uttleness of an insect, which, '; 
'maylvith difficulty be observed run¬ 
ning from hole to hole among the . ~ 
different trifles which his ingenuity 
and' labour have erected. 

»' As Gader-Idris rises on one side 
of tha.town of^Dolgelly, so a small 
■river flows on the bther; which, tak¬ 
ing its course through a vale, dis- ' 
embogues itsiilf into the. sea at 
a small bathing-place called Bar- 
month, distant 'aoout twelve miles ' 
from Itolgelly. On the road, which 
leads from the latter to ..the former 
place, many beautiful and extensi ve 
views are obtained; views abound¬ 
ing in novel and majestic .objects 
which All the mind with admiration 
and pleasure; extensive .meadows; . 
bold projecting rocks; slopes co¬ 
vered with heaths of variohs hues; 
grazing herds of cattle; expanded, 
estuaries; cataracts, which' in^ctu- - 
outly descend from heights, and, 
having assumed a more moderate 
course, become useful to mankind 
by turning the wheel of some thill, 
which, by its romantic situation, de- . 
lights the eye of.the traveller; and 
above all the towering grandeur'tif 
Cader-Idris, which terminates and 
embellidbes every view. . 

This ibmantic spiot, seldom resort¬ 
ed'to as a perinanent tmI deuce by 
any; except those to whom neces- 
sityhas etqoiuedthe hurd eoitditibn ■, 
of living ever in the same situation, 
was selected as!.a;totpeat by a lady,. 
wh(^ elreumstonce|f:lrmidered a to¬ 
tal seclusion from SjMie]|;y anda cheap 
r^dWice mattoto.'mthe first' audl. 
numb, important'V «anSiderat{oii..-"i- 
About-a iiiopl)|‘pilevioas ber:i^' 
moval to ‘Brngmly, a ptdson .ihad’C^ 
heei^ - ; (^tad^a 'tt|ti;her ' to seletd^ ; 
>, hoose.'fef'h(!r-rtoi^^e,;<'ap>^;.^to 
,j|ity In. ■ 
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..^ere ;^sbc] repaired ta 

‘i'^ltfenyjisr'* post-chaise, accom- 
' panted'oy,an Old semut anjd two 
fernale children. 

' The slightest alteration in a small 
‘ thWp creates a cause for inrestlga- 
: tino' and iiJquW; for when the 
amusements are few, and the popu¬ 
lation scanty, people,have mnen lei¬ 
sure and opportunity to enquire into 
thp affairs of their neighbours, and 
much facility in aacertaininer the 
slightest changes t^ldh take place. 

Curiosity is an anident female, the 
daughter of Idleness hnd Igno^nce, 
and is perpetually wandering over 
the earth in'search, of the mushroom 
Novelty, which springs up in great 
abundance in those spots which are 
most cultivated by msmkind. This, 
as soon as she finds,, she plucks; 
and having plucked, throws it to 
her.companion Gossip, to retail out 
' to her followers ana acquaintance, 

. and immediately sets out in pui'suit 
, of fresh ^cimens of the same vege- 
; table. Uneasiness and Hatred fol¬ 
low close at their heels, with intent 
to put out the eyes of the one, and 
cut out the tongue of the other. 
Sometimes they overtake and pu- 
. nish ; but Curiosity and Gossip ge¬ 
nerally contrive to hide themselves 
among the multitude, and by dodg¬ 
ing from one to another elude the 
search of.their pursuers. 

The lady we have mentioned 
above,, was not one, whose conduct, 
''Planners, or personal appearance, 
#erc of that nature from which the 
, Inquiries of her neighbours would 
soon turn away, as if satiated and 
cemtent. iifae was young and beau¬ 
tiful ; lofty and commanding .in her 
manners; familiar, and eveju play¬ 
ful in her conduct towards her chil¬ 
dren and servants, hut reserved and 
distant in her behaviour to those of 
the town who * ' 

short time in her compaiiy.' No one 
■, knew from whence or wherefore she 
.came to jDolgelly. She appeared to 
have no friends^, and yel: to be ipdif- ’ 
' ;.fei«nt about making new, acquaini- 
ajneef. ..Het' circumstances were, 
to he confined, yet she re*, 
every opportunity of being' 
^^Bged to others. ' She lived se- , 
i^S;rt^4edahd separated from the world, 
cheerful-and 

."'iMfebef'.,"voice was o^^ 
Binging her 


children to sleep with airs that 
seemed breathed from a bosom of 
easy and playful respiration. Those 
who are acquainted with .mankind, 
aniiawhtp, that obscurity j»hd pecu- 
Hanty are great sources from which 
attention is derived. What we di,a.^ 
tinctly B^, we seldom admire; mys^ 
teriousqess has the same effect upon 
diaracter, as the obscurity of night 
has upon the objects of nature. They 
are rendered more imposing and 
awful by being deprived of their dis- 
tlnct nutlinip. Hence it arose, that 
the hew resident at Dolgeliy was 
sought after in proportion as she 
endeavoured to avoid the acquaint¬ 
ance of her neighbours, and her 
affairs were investigated in exact 
ratio to her inclination to conceal 
them. The young were charmed ■ 
with the dignity of her manners, and 
the loftiness and beauty of her fi¬ 
gure. The old were struck with 
tiie intelligence that beamed from ' 
features which-bespoke a mind of 
elegance and refinement, filome per* 
sons sought to', become acquainted 
with her, by professing great ad¬ 
miration of herself; and some by 
admiration of her children. A few 
old ladies of the town ptetended to 
consider her as a-danger^'s visitant, 
and wished she were s$fiB< put of it 
^before her manners should "corrupt 
the purity of the other inhabitant: 
while the junior part of the female 
sex regartfed her as a pattern of re¬ 
finement, elegance, and virtue, which 
did honour to the town. Ilie old 
clergyman declared himself con¬ 
vinced that his fiock would derive 
considerable danger, from.‘her pre¬ 
sence, and intimated that she came 
like Helen or Gleo|mtra, to capti¬ 
vate and destroy; while his son 
could find no character in history so 
well suited to represent her as Oor- 
nclia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
who when^ requested to display her 
jewels, pointed to her two children, 
as the richest and most valuable or¬ 
naments she possessed. Some old 
gossips asserted that she had visited 
Doigelly in the view td find a bus-" 
band; some, that.she came to get 
rid of one: a few jleclared that 
.had never been 'marijed; whilo 
others asserted, that she had hemt 
thrica married and had dstveh her 
first husband to the galloiUs^ hjM 
, supplied the second wifli, a pistol. 



tlie third with a razor.' Thus yrmngeir wl^li^eijf^chai^^rstWre' 
the lady, of whom we are speaking, was still iir|fr^terdilfe*e^^ Emma 
had .very innocently 'created nitt^ was a graip, tmdfir, {^clle, and stu- 
agitation in this little town, in spite dious Child. Cadierine i^as some- 
w^her disinclination to interfere, what .careless, volatile, lofty, and 
ev^ in the slightest manner, with irregular/' Their capacities were 
tlie inhabitants or their affairs} aM both natti^ally good, out Catherine 
although she might have residedbiii sometimes g^veiiher sister the supC* 
London for years, without attaining riority over her, by neglecting to 
to more admiration than to have study i whije the reflectulg and se- ' 
been thought a fine and accomplish- rioiis disposition of the elder often ■ 
ed ^oman, yet the town of Ddlgelly assumed an aj^rancc of restraint 
was almost in a state of fermenta- • and thoughtfulness, from which the 
tion in consequence of her presence, manners of the younger were en/ 
which'threatened much dirt-throw- tirejy free. The one was tall; and' 
ing and cap-pulling. Such are-the ' delicate, like a lily which throws 
effects of ignorance and simplicity, up a slender and brittle stem, arid 
Sensible and well-informed people supports a flower, wbicli turns its, 
seldom exceed bounds of appro- fair and snowy face towards the 
hation. Enthtuiastic admiration, ground, as if the light of the sun 


fair and snowy face towards the 
ground, as if tho iight of the sun 
the start of astonishment, and the were too powerful for its nature to 
restless curiosity after persons and encounter. The other had a ripe- 
things, are for the most part con- hess in her lips, a spirit in her eye, 
fined to the young hearts and feeble a gracefulness of motion, and a play- . 
intellects. fulness of'air which caught the at- 

Time generally rectifies our opi- tention of every beholder. Emma 
nions concerning people, and dis- resembled a river at its soured, piitc, 
pels those clouds cf prejudice and placid, gentle. Catherine, a river, 
suspicion which often overhang the initscourse, more impetuous, lively, 
commencement of a first acquaint- and hasty. Tlie one was formed'to 
ance. The lady, whose name'was please by degrees; the other by in- 
Mrs. Dawson.became in afewmonths stant effect. 

an object of less attention, and the Whatever difference there might 
people of Dolgelly began gradually be in the character and person of 
to consider her as a kind of every- these children, there was none in 
day woman, who little deserved the their duty towards their parent, and 
invest and cariosity which she had their affection for each other. Hav-' 


once excited. It was generally un¬ 
stood that she was a worthy good- 
hearted creature, nrho had certain 
peculiarities of disposition, which 
approached to insanity; or had been 
the victim of some misfortune, and 


ing been always under her eye, and. 
having received no instruction ex¬ 
cept from her, they could conceive 
nothing more, amiable that her ap¬ 
pearance, nothing more estimable 
than her character. A kiss from 


had retired to Dolgelly to avoid her, accompanied by a word of ap- 
thQsc irritations which people en- probation, was considered by them 
counter in too frequent an inter- as the highest reward to which they 
course with the world. Being left could aspire. A frown or reproach , 
at leisure to pursue her own inclina- were severitiM which they dreaded 
.tiona, she lived altriost entirely se- above all things. The moment of 
eluded from acqnidntances, devoting their greatest happiness was that, 
Wself to that Occupation which ^ jvhen they were allowed to, sit, each 
seemed to be the most agreeable to * on her stool, at the^l^t of their 
her feelings “the educanon of her mother, and hear her read or relate 
two children.” These young crea- some affecting atorj^, ' /iThe^ would 
tares were at that age, when every then both place' t^A^Hltle hands 
moment U of importance, as far as. iiimn her knees, if siremappened to 
regards the formation of character he sitting, and looking, wistfully in 
and' the improvement of intellect, her conutenanco dtiten with> atten-' 
Thri eldest, call^ ;Emma, had at- tion to the subject.' Occasional in- 
tained to her twelfth year; the .terrnptioiw,.would be made by the 
youngest, who hpre the name of children ..'oV the parent.' Thej' lu^ 
Catherinei w»s just eleven months and 
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wond wat to tbonji a source of ^u* 
ripsit^. lltdir iop|l((>d to pn^oy irs 
pleasures, to encounter and sur¬ 
mount Us difficulties, to shew them¬ 
selves Superior to its vices and ad¬ 
mirers of its virtues. When tUeir 
parent spoke in its dispraise, and 
repeatedly wdincd^ them against 
its snares an4l wickedness, they 
were at a loss to comprehend upon 
what principles, and from what cir- 
runistanres she had formed so severe 
an opinion of human nature. The 
world, the little world, which sur¬ 
rounded them, appeared like those 
meadows over which they sometimes 
played, an even snridce covered with 
flowers, which the feet traversed 
without danger, and the hand 
plucked without injury. 

^ In this manner Mrs. Dawson and 
her little family continued to reside 
, at Dolgeliy for some years, until 
her children, grown up to woman¬ 
hood, presented to the eyes and 
toii|ilds of beholders two examples 
dI what a bountifnl and elegant 
nature can effect without the aid ot 
art. They w'erc not indebted to the 
dancing-master for attitude, nor to 
the corset-maker for figure. The 
hair-diesser had n,ot tauglit their 
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; ^ slf0w;th« almost absolute donilk 
tnon which these yoiiinff ctekthreg 
' ha^acqiiired by .tneir headty ind 
oohduet Oyer the imaginaitionB' of 
people. :ihflaenced 4hese causes, 
and a very minute desbritil^on' of the 
y*TOf;laaies, which htw^ein given 
im fliplft. by some friends who had 
. visited,'Oolgelly, two yonUg,men of 
fartune’Icrtareraei^hiUty,' made an 
eitoursii^n into IVo^h Wales, for the 
purpose of seeing them. Haying 
ptoimred a letter of i'ntrodncdon 
from a banker at Shrewsbury, "who 
was< ah acquaintance of btrs*. Daw¬ 
son, they paid her a visitj; and re¬ 
ceived from her, in consequence of 
the sanction of tliat gentleman, and 
perhaps soiUo hints. from him as to 
their .eligibility for husbands, a coh- 
sid'crable share of attention. That 
affection which report engenders 
sooU) becomes a.Violent passion when 
the object surpasses the^d^^*’>''pdun.' 
They went to admire and they re¬ 
mained to love. A few interviews 
convineed them, jihat riiesp children 
of aimpleand il^affccted'hurtuhe Atr 
sorpaesed in loveliness ^he "boasted 
beauties of safety; The courtship 
of natural and sincere ';iChaTacter8 
is never long. f,:That^oy and tedi¬ 
ous reluctance, which itiriyes to In-f- 
tresses to tnrl elegantly oh the fore- crease the lover’s pasi^^ by diridy 
hcail, or fall gracefully on the and' mystery, and his^^uganon 


shoulders. The artificial flower- 
tiiaker could prepaie no roses that 
surpassed the tints which blushed 
in their cheeks $ no iilics which 
could vie in whiteness with their 
bosoms. Society had not taught 
tbeai to itirt without astonishment; 
laugh withbut being pleased; lament 
wiwout anguish; and weep without 
shedding tears. The same nature 
which had made them beautiful, and 
given them grace and eiegande, had 
taught their feelincs to respond to 


by l«mg|riais of cQastiii j p | L are the 
artiffmal ^ntrivanoes orn^lyraiiibl-* 
cal and selfish disposition>' ^iidr4lly, 
inculcated to yoiirag females by. 
mothers, who have made love a trade' 

' rather' than a passion. We shall not 
enter minutely into the particulars 
of the attachments of tlUse young! 
people; nor endeavour to amuse oUir , 
readers, by. relating ;lhe malty artless 
and impassioned;'vows whmh were 
given and recefped. Lrt. It suffice 
to say, that , tl^iv loves were um- 


the Impressions which affected them, alloyejdj.and nUt'd^ased by thead' 
Ko great was tlieir reputation for mi|^i&e>f any sd^jb and interested 


beauty and virtue, that mo|t people, 
who visited Dolgelly during the 
summer months, attempted to pro¬ 
cure opportunities of introduction 
to them; and Mrs. Dawson, becaiM 
her children wOre grown up, and of 
’ta marriageable state, did not think 
it right to abstain so entirely from 
company, as she ivas accustomed to 
do on her first arrival at Dolgelly. 
(TheW are still many stories extant 


.fedifiug, :that ordinary and almost' 
material with which, our af» 
!ni^0ps are alloyed,, and to such an 
'‘exl^t^^t^ 'ldve Kkb the coin in cif- 
cttik^ontlir almost everywheroLudnl-. 
(ei^ted by some impure ingredients, 
^hieh, • although r they ,|io not inter¬ 
rupt its reception and^ prog^s, 
essentially detrao^tlrom ll(s infripsib 
merit, Theirfs "“rtM'af. 


gold'^. 


thO' heart. Mrs. Dawsom' before dbe 

..... a . »_ 


It jfhlt neighbourhood, allten^^ .gayudmrtmnsent to their 
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iDiitcted on seeing the parents of these 
Toung men, who, altiiongh possess¬ 
ing considerable experietire and 
knowledge, had acted, she thought, 
on this occasion with some romantic 

O itation. These young men, 
>re, returned to England for 
the purpose of declaring their at¬ 
tachment, and requesting the con¬ 
sent of their parents. This was 
soon obtaintnl; and in six weeks 
afterwanls theyarrived at Dolgelly, 
areompanied by two middle aged 
ladies, their mothers. 

We shall now give a short ac¬ 
count of these young men and their 
movers. Rd ward (larvd and Charles 
■Sherwood, the admirers of Cathe¬ 
rine and Emma Dawson, were the 
sons of two intimate friendr, whose 
arquaintance of each other had been 
formed in ronsequence of an unfor¬ 
tunate circumstance, but continued 
after that event from recipiocal feel¬ 
ings and esteem. The following is 
is^ the circumstance to which wc 
allude;— 

A young man, called St. Albert, 
remarkable for the beauty ot his 
person, wit, and mauners had v\ ast- 
ed a considerable fortune in the gay 
circles of Paris. In piopoition as 
his finances became involved his 
rinciplcs, as a matter in course, 
ecanie less punctual; until, having 
been detected in some dishounurahle 
practices, he was discarded by his 
friends, and obliged to fly that city, 
lie retired to a distance from the 


while in'** state of pregnancy, to 
the open reproaches of her friends, 
and to the silent rebukes of her own 
heart, and set out to commit farther 
depredations on the people of some 
other place. The next theatre of 
his vinuinies was Uourdeanx, in 
which city be exercised the same 
arts which he had practised else¬ 
where ; and, having been successful 
at play, set up his carriage, gave 
sumptuous dinners, and ultimately 
gained the affections and the band 
of the daughter of one of the wealths 
est merihants of that place. The 
furtnne which the parent gave to 
his daughter w.is fortunately sernred 
to herself, with the reversion toiler 
children ; and this prudent provi¬ 
sion obtained for her a little better 
treatment than he had shewn to the 
other. St. Albert, conseious that his 
mariiage with Madame (iarvi^ ronld 
not he long eoncealeil, was anxious 
to remove to some other quarter, 
where he might avoid her investiga¬ 
tion. He lesolves to remove to Eng¬ 
land ; but, not daring to propose to 
his wife a continued residence out 
of ber owVi c<>uiitry, he sug’gcstcd 
a short trip to Rngland for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing it. In their route to¬ 
wards England they arrived at Paris, 
when Madame St. Alliert, if we may 
so tall her, was suddenly taken ill, 
and dcliiered of a seven months' 
child. In the mean time his first 
wife, Madame Garu', whose affec¬ 
tion for her husband was not to be 


capital, and corniiienced another 
career as an adventurer and swindler 
at Lyons. His manners and agree¬ 
able qualities soon procured him 
friends; and, having those fascina¬ 
ting arts which interest and capti¬ 
vate the hitman heart, he lived for 
a short time admired und courted by 
a considerable circle^ of respei table 
people. A yo\^lg widow named 
Garvd, of much personal beauty, 
possessing a moderate fortune, and 
the mother of one child, fell ih love 
with him; and being impoised on by 
bis plausible language and insinuat¬ 
ing address, delivered her person 
and fortune into his hands: in short 
they were married. No sooner did 
St. Albert posseae the lady and her 
fortune than he sHghted the one and 
dissipated the other: and having re¬ 
duced her to misery, abandoned tier, 
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subdued byiil-freatinent or absence, 
being recoveied from her lying-in, 
ahcertainrri his conduct at llour- 
dcaux, and travelled to that place 
in pursuit of him. She appeared in 
the presence of the incrchant, and 
divulged the cause of her visit. Tlie 
astonishment of the family was 

S roat; their desire of revenge ar- 
ent. Two sons of the merchant 
accompanied Madame Garv^ to 
Paris, and liaving traced St. Albert 
to his reidence siuMd upon his per¬ 
son, and committed him to prison. 
Madame Oarvd, im pursuing her 
husband, had no oimer view but to 
recover him; and when she found 
tlut his conduct would subject him 
to trial and nifnishment, she trans¬ 
mitted him all the money she could 
collect, tbgetber with a letter, eon- 
tainiDg promises of forgiveni^ss, if 
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he wouM eseafte from prison, and 
retire to some obscure place wbere 
sihe mi|!rbt rejoin liiiu. Part of the 
money which he received was made 
tine of by St. Albert to bribe tbc 
jailor. He effected his escape; but 
Ijc was no sooner at liberty than 
disregarding' the affection of his wife, 
and, perhaps, dreading the resent¬ 
ment of tlie Bourdeaux family, he 
hastened down to the coast, and em¬ 
barked on board a vessel that sailed 
immediately to America. This cir¬ 
cumstance was soon ascertained and 
reported to his enemies by the poliee 
of Paris. The two sous of tlie mer¬ 
chant preparejl to return liome, 
aerompanied by their sister and her 
child. Pitying tlie condition and 
misfortunes' of Madame Garv^ they 
generously offered her an asylum in 
their bouse; and that lady liaving 
formed an intimate acquaiiitatice 
with tlieir sister, forgot the rival- 
ship which might have existed be¬ 
tween them, it any hope could have 
reniaitfied of possessing her husband, 
and accompanied tliemto Bourdeaux. 
We have stated that Madame Garvd, 
as well as the la.dy whom we have 
Oalled St. Albeit, bad each a eiiiid 
.in her marriage with St. Albert. 
These children, when their mothers 
resided at Bourdeaux, were hronglit 
up together in that eity, until they 
attained their fourth year; at which 
period both of them, toe ether with the 
nurse, who had taken them out for an 
evening-walk, disappeared, and no 
exertion on the part of the parents or 
their friends could ascertain whither 
they were conveyed. The Bourdeaux 
lady, about ten months after the 
departure of St. Albert, married a 
Mr, Sherwood, an English mer¬ 
chant, to whom she bore the young 
mail who was suitor to Emma Daw¬ 
son. The suitor of (’otherine Daw¬ 
son was the son of Madame Garvcl 
by her first marriage. Mr. Sherwood 
did not long survive his marriage. 
His widow, at his death, eaine to 
Englancl, accompanied by Madame 
Garv«^, for the purpose of laying 
(daiin to a eansiderablc propertgr 
which he iiaij left her. . Their test- 
deuce iu England proving agreeable, 
they settled in that country. Such 
are the outliuos ofthe history of Ma- 
4kme Garv^ and M rs. Sherwood. 
The young suitors, accompani^ 


by thojr mothers, no sooner returned, 
to Doigcllv than preparations wefee 
made mr the wedaings, wiiich it was 
intended to celebrate with as much 
gaiety of disposition and felicity of 
niind, though not with so much pomp, 
as the weddings, of wealthier people. 
It is the custom in England for 
young people on the day of their 
marriage to abandon their friends, 
mid drive about to inns and water¬ 
ing places in pursuit of amusement. 
Howridieulous! Aumscinents arene- 
eessaryonly when the heart is languid 
and unoccupied; as food is neces¬ 
sary to the stomach when that organ 
is empty. Tlie jiassion of love has 
this advantage anove ail others, that 
it is satisfied with its object, and 
can derive all its happiness from it. 
Not so ambition, avarice, and other 
passions of the mind. They ever 
require some addition to the object 
attained, and plaee their felicity iu 
the admiration of the world. 

Mrs. Dawson being aware how 
little is necessary, beyond them¬ 
selves, to make lovers happy, and 
convinced that the first months of 
marriage are of the utmost import¬ 
ance in giving a character to the 
future prospects of youug people, 
resolved to have her daughters under 
her own eye, that she might have 
an opportunity ui checking any 
aberration from tbe exact equili¬ 
brium of reciprneal affection and 
deference, so necessary in the ad¬ 
justment of marriage life. She 
therefon* proposed that the first 
three weeks after the marriage 
should lie passed at Dulgelfy, and 
that after that time a tour should 
be made bv the whole party into 
Cumberland. This proposal was 
n>adily assented to. 

On the morning of the marriage 
the snii rose with great splendour. 
The sky, clear and unclouded as the 
niindft of the lovers, resounded with 
tbe melody of birds, and was scented 
with the fragrance of flowers. A 
mild and genial atmosphere covered 
the fape Oe nature. The trees stood 
unruffled and serene, and were re¬ 
flected in the water as perfectly as if 
they were seen in a mirror. The 
animals seemed to jfeel impressed by 
tbe character of the morning, ana 
stood or reclined In a manner that 
denoted a listiess and mild laugnor. 
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The jroeng' thm were diessed early, 
and repaired to the cottage of Mrs. 
Dawson, that tliev might be the first 
to greet tlmir lovely hndei. 'J'hey had 
not been long in the hreaIifdst<room 
before the yuitng creataics entered, 
holding each other by the hand. All 
rose at their approat h. It vvas the 
homage paid by viitue to beauty and 
idnoiente. A modest blush ovei- 
spread their th<’L'ks. The congra> 
tnlation: of their filends 'teemed to 
oppress, and the assiduities and af< 
tcntion ( i their loveis to overwhelm 
them u i)h iouinsion. 'I’liey sealeely 
ventuied to look etedfastly in their 
taces, lest some proof of theexies- 
sivepovvei of their feelirgs should 
escape: jet, whatever agitation nas 
visible in their faces, their heaits, it 
was clear, were filled sTith feelings 
which well} oppiessive only rhrougli 
the exeess and immensity of the 
pleasure which pervaded them. As 
soon as breakfast wasosei the whole 
party descended to the town, and 
proceeded to the church. They were 
accompanied by the blesbings of tlie 
old and the adiuiiation of the young. 
While the ceremony was performing, 
a crowd of men and women assem¬ 
bled round the porch oi the church, 
and were disputing about the beauty 
of the brides; each allotting the su- 
pcrioilty to her, whose outline liest 
corresponded with his own idea of 
perfection. 

As soon as the party Returned 
from church, and were asbcmhled at 
Mrs. Dawson’s cottage, that lady 
addressing herself to her daughters, 
said, “ My dear children, I have in 
my possession some jewels that you 
haie never seen, and which 1 have 
reserved to this moment as a present 
to you.” When she had uttered these 
words she left the room for a few 
minutes, and returned beafii^ in 
her hand a small casket, whim she 
deposited on the table; the whole 
^arty then assembled round her, and. 
the casket being opened, a shriek of 
astonishment was uttered at the same 
instant by Madame Uarvd and Mrs. 
Sherwood. The former lady, who 
stood next to Mrs. Dawson, grasped 
her directly by the arm, and ex- 
claiifaed, “Tell me! tell me instant¬ 
ly, Madame, from whom you received 
these jewels?”—“ 1 received them,” 
replied Mrs. Dawson, with great 
coolness, “ from my hnsband.” — 


“ And your husband's name,’* said 
Madame Garv*^ was —— “ St. Al¬ 
beit,” added Mrs. Dawson. “ Gra- 
clous Deaveh!” said Madame Garv^, 
and liave you too been the uiifortU'- 
hate victim of that man ? A fearful 
anticipation oppresses me, while 1 
ask the question. You will, how- 
evir, excuse the liberty I lake, and 
candidly inform me whether these 
two beautiful and innocent creatures 
aic your own ehtldren?”—“ They 
are not,” replied Mrs. I>awson; 
“ they are the children of St. Albert, 
and (as he himself informed me,) by 
diffeient mothers:—hut look to Mrs. 
Sherwooil, for she faints.”—“ And 
arc iiut we your daughters,” said 
the young ladies to Mrs. Daw son ?— 
“ J)e composed! he iaim, my dear 
childrtm,” said she; “all will bo 
explained to your satisfaction.” 
— “ Never! voi iterated Madame 
Gaive,” while she stood wringing 
her hands in a state of agitation; 
“ they are the most unfortunate of 
humaii beings: they have married 
f heii own brothers r At these WordU 
every mouth was hushed with nsto- 
nishuieut,and a fearful anxiety over¬ 
whelmed all their feelings, “what!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dawson, “ aic Ca¬ 
therine and Emma the Uanghteis of 
M rs. Sherwood and yourself ?” — 

They are,” replied Madame Garvd, 
“ and the union, which promised srt 
much happiness to ail, threatens all 
with mihciy.” 

While this conversation was going 
on the young men had ran to the 
assistance of Mis. Sherwood, and 
Catherine and Emma had retired 
into a coi ner of the room, where tl^y 
hung on each other’s neck and Sobbed 
bitterly. M rs. Dawson was the only 
person in the company who sceuied to 
possess enough of piesence of mind 
to observe steadily the cirrumstuncee 
before them, and extticate the party 
from the labyrinth in which they 
were involved. Addressing her*^ 
self to Madame Garvft, she saidit 
“ it is by no means conclusive that 
these young men have married their 
sisters. You aije yet ignorant whidi 
of the young ladies is youir own 
daughter: upon this circumstance 
the whole danger depends. If your 
son has married the daughter of Mrs. 
Sherwood, ho has married a wife in 
no way rfdated to him: for i con¬ 
clude, that these young men bear 
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th« name;! of tlieir father, and are 
not tlie sons of Si. Albert. Are there 
no ineaii^ by which you ran discover 
which of niy dear cliildren, for I 
must still call them so, i# your 
daughter.” Madame (iarv^, wnos4 
Acuities seemed to ha\e been quite 
lost in tlie appiehension of the 
miseiy which appeared to hang 
over the party, immediately reco¬ 
vered berscK, and informed Mrs. 
Dan son that her child, when she 
had the siiial 1-pox, retained a scar, 
on the right shoulder, which scar she 
thought could never be eradicated. 
Mis. Dawson, who had often ob¬ 
served that srar on the shoulder of 
Kniina, iiuniediately clasped lier 
hands in joy, and exclaimed, “ We 
are sale.” She then ran towards 
her, and seizing h<‘r somewhat has¬ 
tily by the,band drew her towaids 
Madame Garv(^, and tearing off part 
ofher dress exposed a lovely shoulder 
ou wbicli the sear was very visible. 
Theepiiits of the party began now 
to recover. The newly mai ried pairs 
rushed into each otliee’s arm», and 
Mrs. Dawson said to Madame Garv^, 
" Was not your daughter’s Christian 
name Amelia: for the name of 
Emma, which she now bears, %vas, 
as St. Albert informs me, adopted 
for the purpose of concealment ?”— 
“ She was,” replied Madame fJaiv^* 
“ No faither evidence can be neres- 
sary,” said Mrs.Dawson; and,turn¬ 
ing towards the young peophs she 
obsened to them, “ Kneel 1 my chil¬ 
dren, and n'tuin tbaiibs to that 
Being who has conducted you in 
safety through the intrirai ies of a 
complicated destiny : by His means 
yon bare been prevented from eom- 
luittiiig an oi ror, which would have 
involved your lives iiifiilure misery. 
You are now secure from anxiety ; 
and the stoim which seemed to oe 
gatheriug over your heads has de¬ 
parted before the gale of a prosper¬ 
ous foitune.” 

The three elderly ladies now left 
the junior part of the company, and, 
retiring into a private room, quietly 
.fnihed over the singulai events whicn 
hod token place. Madame Oarvd 
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and Mrs. Shei^vood related to Mrs. 
Dawson the circumstonces respect¬ 
ing St. Albert, which have already 
been detailed to the reader; and the 
latter lady, at the conclnsion of this 
narrative, gave the following ac¬ 
count of her own conduct and mis¬ 
fortunes :— “ I became acquainted 
with St. Albert about twelve years 
ago, at the honsc of an intimate 
fi lend. His person and his manners 
soon engaged my heart. My own 
inclinations, as well as the advice 
of my friends, induced me to marry 
him; and, after a courtship of seme 
months, 1 delivered to him myjper- 
son, my heart, and my fortune. Sfoon 
after my martiage I was made aware 
of the imprndenre ef my choice. His 
irregular and profligate habits, his 
expenses and habits of gaming, had 
nearly exhausted onr nnanees, and 
hiuken my heart; when, being en¬ 
gaged in some dishonourable trans- 
artiun at a gaming-table, ho received 
a cbalienge frbm a person whom he 
had wronged. They fought—St. 
Albert fell. 

“ He was instantly conveyed 
home, when be languished for some 
days, and then expired. Previous to 
his dissolution he communicated to 
me the existence • f these children, 
and delivered into my hands the 
jewels which have led to this disco¬ 
very. He likewise communicated to 
me some details respecting his early 
life: but he mentioned not to me tlie 
names of the two ladies who were the 
mothers of these children, nor gave 
me any clue which might lead to the 
discovery. He extorted from me a 
promise that I would protect and 
support these children; a promise 
which 1 have rigidly adhered to, not 
less fiom a sense of propriety, that! 
a sincere love which! have ever en¬ 
tertained for them. Disgusted with 
the world, and having only a small 
income, 1 determined to remove to 
this place. As soon, therefore, as I 
had buried St. Albert, discovered 
these young Creatures, and taken 
them to myself, 1 repaired hither, 
where 1 hare since resided.” 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 
CCoHtinued from page 425»^ 

THE REV. WILUAM HARNESS, A.M. 


Mr. Harness is aiti'rnatc morn* 
ing- prcai'her at Trinity Chapel, 
Conduit-street. A clergyman may 
be considered in tvro points of view, 
as an orator, and as a Christian 
preacher; it is the union of these 
characters which constitutes the 
highest excellence of a religious in¬ 
structor ; the effect of both is weak¬ 
ened if they are divided. The cler¬ 
gyman, who conhnes his attention 
principally to the study of eloquence, 
will amuse more than he will instruct, 
while the most profound attainments 
in biblical knowledge, if unaccom¬ 
panied by the graces of oratory, will 
oe regarded with languid interest, 
compared with the influence they 
command when combined with those 
grates, which shed a halo of bright¬ 
ness around the majestic form even 
of truth herself. 1 shall examine 
Mr. Harness with reference to both 
these characters; and first as to his 
qualifications as an orator. His 
voice is clear, pleasing in its tones, 
and well modulated; it is powerful, 
though its compass is not of the 
greatest possible extent. His enun¬ 
ciation is distinct, and if in the 
pulpit when strongly excited by his 
subject, it is occasionally too rapid, 
its general character is deliberate 
without being slow, animated with¬ 
out being hurried. His action is fre- 

a uently "graceful, but is too redun- 
ant; his habits of leaning forward, 
and of carrying his sermon from 
one side to the other, as if he was 
apprehensive it would fall, are de¬ 
cidedly bad; these are, however, 
but trifling errors, and may be easily 
corrected. Mr. Harness has taste 
and industry sufficient to commit 
nearly the whole of his sermons to 
memory, which considerably con¬ 
tributes to the freedom and grace of 
bis deportment, while no one who 
listens to his periods can ever ima¬ 
gine them to be the production of 
extemporaneous composition, for his 
langua^ is exquisitely beautiful, 
correct in its construction, harmoni- 


ons in its arrangement i in variety 
limited only by itself, it resembles 
a finely finished piece of mosaic 
work, which, perfect as a whole, 
would be injured by the removal 
of its minutest jiart. His similes are 
appropriate, original, and illustra¬ 
tive. When Mr. Harness considers 
a subject be does nut indolently dis¬ 
miss it with a supeilicial investiga¬ 
tion, but, converging everv ray of 
his intellect to one focus, lie gene¬ 
rally terminates by invei^ting it with 
the charms of interest and novelty. 
This gentleman never weakens a 
cause by advancing irrelevant ar¬ 
guments to support it, but brings 
forward a consecutive chain of pro¬ 
positions, which tending irrefraga- 
oly to establish the truth of what 
he is enforcing, he moulds the 
souls of many into one. He depicts 
the intricacies of human character 
with a firm and masterly hand, de^ 
velopes the secret springs of action, 
and detects the subtle Windings of 
the heart, when it endeavours by 
subterfuge and evasion to palliate 
the evil that defoi^ns it; he exposes 
the fallaciousness of the pleas set 
forth by passion in its defence, and 
compels it to recog nize the incongru¬ 
ities of the reasonings by which it at¬ 
tempts to justify its excesses. The 
arrangement of Mr. Harness’s ser¬ 
mons is simple and perspicuous; 
there is no vagueness or confusion, 
either in his ideas, or in the manner 
in which they are connected, bat he 
sometimes concludes a sermon ab¬ 
ruptly, which leaves on the minds 
of his hearers the impression that 
the subject is not finished, and con¬ 
sequently that a more graduM would 
likewise have been a more satisfac¬ 
tory termination. He generally 
places a subiect in the most novel, 
and frequently in the most just and 
striking point of view, and never 
attenuates an idea till hisandltors 
begin to think that its continuity 
will never lie broken; neither does 
he destroy perspicuity and graceful- 
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ness by laboiuMl condensarion. His 
I tony IS keeo, pointed, and well-di- 
fectedjhe employs it to tbc letfitimate 
purposes of denouncing error, and 
castigating vice. Tlie torte of bis 
mind is bold, spirited, and bnoyatit; 
he never appears apprehensive of 
not arriving .it the truth, but fear- 
iHsly brings forward the Biost plau¬ 
sible arguments of his adversaries, 
that he may expose and refute them. 
The powers of his intellect are fertile 
and inventive; there is no tautology 
in bis ideas, and he possesses a muie 
than usual portion of originality. 
It is, I should think, nearly impos¬ 
sible to listen to him withn'nt lieins; 
convinced by his reasoning, without 
feeling the most fortified prejudices, 
and intrenched opinions, giadually 
giving way beneath the resistless 
battery directed against them. The 
excellencies of Mr. Harness as an 
orator impart, of course, additional 
weight and efiieacy to his admoni¬ 
tions as a tJhistian prearher; for as 
the flower which glows to maturity 
beneath tlie fervid beams of the sun 
is modi more beautiful than one of 
the same class, which, colourless and 
sickly, arrives at maturity without 
the influence of light, so dues Chris¬ 
tianity, though really and essen¬ 
tially the same, assume a yet 
brighter form when enrireled with 
the rays of human genius, or the 
mild but steady light ot human 
learning. 

Mr. Harness’s mind is not daik- 
ened by bigotry, or eonti acted by 
pftSty feeling ; lie examines with 
candour, and decides with caution, 
end does not suffer the warmth of 
zeal to destroy the gentleness of 
chanty. Those among his sermons, 
which have for their object the 
defence of Christianity against 
the attaiks of his adversaries, are ' 
powerful apjieals in favour of the 
taith which lie advocates. Mr. Har¬ 
ness does not compromise his duty 
as a Christian preacher by any sub- 
icrviency to tiie probable predUao- 
tions of his hearers 1 though his (Kt* 
conres are principally addressed to 
fashionable congregations, this cir¬ 
cumstance docs not ileter hitti from 
expatiating upon fashionable levities 
gati vices In terms of reproof and 
# sensitre. He enton'cs the ohscrvuaeo 
•of the diflbrent moral dudes with 


an earnestness commeiisuiUte with 
their importance; he viviflly de- 
st-ribes the pernicious consei^ucnces 
which result from their violation, 
and the advantages attendant upon 
the pursuance of an opposite line of 
conduct. In some of hw discussions 
upon these subjects he refers very 
Htllc to Christianity, which renders 
ibem of course much less influential 
in their effects. Another defect 
which peivailes the general tenour 
of Mr. Harness’s sermons is. that 
they are not addressed aulheientiv 
to the heart; he freijucntly anpeafs 
to the foais by representing the dif¬ 
ferent coiisideratiuns whieh should 
opeiate as detriments from vire, hut 
however essential this may lie, yet, 
unless a slnnwe and ardent attach¬ 
ment is created for relifl ion, the con¬ 
duct will he very little influenced; 
for, though the judgment may nii- 
reservediy assent to the truth of the 
propositions prc.sentedto it, still, if 
the inelinations are adverse to their 
reception, no permanent practical 
effect will he produced. 

On the whole the high talent 
which distinguishes Mr. Harness's 
mind, and the varied attainments 
with which his imliistrybasenriehed 
it, frequently remit r its proiiiietions 
beautitul moniiiiieuts of excellence ; 
the hittomess of iiis irony, and the 
awfulness and force of bis denun¬ 
ciations, awaken the rotiscience 
whtdi slumbers over forgotten 
crimes. His delineation of the hid¬ 
den springs whieh actuate human 
resolves, is a mirror in which each 
individual may view tiie different 
features whieh form his own cha¬ 
racter. As the teacher of morality 
he inculcates purity of thought and 
motion, and the various duties in- 
eumbnit on man to perform; at the 
same timd he defines their limits with 
anaUcurdcy and precision calrulated 
to prevent misapprehension or mis¬ 
take. As the preacher of Christi¬ 
anity be endeavours to defend it from 
the attacks of misrepresentation, 
and calumny, and to depict its un¬ 
failing tendency to rontroul and 
subdue the evil dispositions which 
deform the soul, and to create and 
cherish those feelings which con¬ 
stitute die perfection of its nature. 

CltlTlCUB. 
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THE REV. EDW^ARD IRVING, 

PBEi.OH]|E AT THE CALEHONUN rilAPEJ., CEOtS-BTREET, UATTO^pCABBCM. 


“Have you heard Mr. Iin'mir?” 
in a ouesdon in the eircles of fasliion, 
whi«u has no^v quite supplanted that 
formerly trite one, “ Were you at 
the Opera last night?” Wliile the 
name of the i everend prerfeher hae 
become as faiuiliar to the ears of the 
fair and the great, as that of Ves- 
tria or Mercandotti.* A little plain 
nnornainented (Jhapel, the scene of 
hib eloquent exertions, presents on 
a Sunday uiorning as crowded and 
as brilliant an audience as eyer was 
attracted to our London Theatre 
by the performance of Garrick, or, 
in later days, by that of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Long before the appointed 
time, pedestrians of all deseiiptions, 
and in vast numbers, floeh towards 
Hatton-tiarden frQtn every part of 
this over-grown luetropohs, while, 
from its Western extiemity, strings 
of carriages (not a few of which dis¬ 
play the proudest eoronets ot the 
United Kingi'oui) are seen advant ing 
in an unusual direction, and at un 
unusual hour ; and slopping, per¬ 
haps for the tirst time, at a Presby¬ 
terian Meeting-ITouse. 

So great, indeed, haie Itcen for 
some weeks past the multitudes as- 
semhlcd on these occasions, that 
latterly, in order to guard against 
accidents, it has been found prudent 
to close the doors, and to open them 
only to such as produce a written 
order; in spite of which precaution 
the crush IS still tiemcndoiis, and 


even standing room is not ohtitined 
without considerable exertion. 

If a particle of vanity bo luinj^led 
witli the higher and better qualities 
of his mind and heart, how gratify¬ 
ing must it he to Mr. Irving to^ wit¬ 
ness the great persdBRl sacribces 
which are cheerfully made, in prdeE 
to enjoy the pleagure of hearing 
him. Ilow mighty is the power of 
genius! Possessed of that talisman 
a young Scotch Dissenting Minister, 
just ariived from his native moun¬ 
tains, is enabled to raise from the 
couch of indolence the must luxu¬ 
rious inhabitants of this wealthy 
capital, and to make them listen in 
mute attention, and with enthusiastic 
rapture, “ While truths divine oome 
mended from his tongue.” Nor is 
this his only triumph. Not only the < 
young and* the gay, the idle, and 
the dissipated, wbuiii the charms ef 
novelty miaht, for once, draw to a 
place of worship, appear among his 
auditors, but m that number we 
liave found lawyers, magistrates, 
wits, statesmen, and philosophers; 
all sects and all parties, as well 
as both sexes and all classes, seem 
to unite in bearing testimony to bis 
merits; and among other distin¬ 
guished peisonages, who have al¬ 
ready heard and praised Mr. Irving, 
we shall content ourselves with 
naming the Duke of Sussex, Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, and Lord 
Erskine, Mr. Canning and Mr. 


* We bear that the learned divine has become such an object of importance, 
that the acquaintance of the humble pastor is anxiously sought for by the most 
illostrions luminaiiea in the regions of hauf-ton. We are even told (though 
surely the information immt be erroneous) that as Mimi Edgeworth has repre¬ 
sented a distinguished leader of Loudon festivities making saciiflccs both of 
money and principle, in order to rival in the race of vauiiy a fair competitor, 
and to produce first at her table an Aloe in full blossom, so two noble pur¬ 
veyors of attrartivc novelties are at this moment sti ainiug every nerve, and 
exhausting all the arts of female blandishment, each trying to out-bid tb« ether, 
and to persuade Mr. Irving to grace the Sgired of the favoured one with his 
presence. 

Such talents as his bloom as rarely as does the plant which wehavejuVt 
named, but to the former the atmosphere of fashion seems less suited even than 
to the latter. Wc, therefore, fear that both ladies will be disappointed. 

In favour of accepting similar invitations, the authority of his great country¬ 
man, Sir Waiter Scott, may, it is true, be cited ; bat we suspect that the atom 
Presbyterian minister will prove inexorable,nod adopting, with slight alteration 
and unusual sincerity, the well-known declaration of bis brethren of anotfaeir 
connection, he will answer ** JVoiJ leonituri'* 






Lord LiverpoaJ and 
Lanidown, Sir James Mack- 
<^to8h and Ijord Stofrell. In shortt 
body at all remarkable for 
^rank, talent, or erudition. 

'■ Purposing' to give in a futare 
nnmber ,a more detailed and critical 
account of this celebrated preacher, 
ire shall at present only oner a few 
hasty sketches, which may, perhaps, 
prove not jahacceptable to such of 
our readers as hare not yet been 
fortunate enough! to have an oppor* 
tunity of judging for themselves. 

Mr. Irving cannot be more, and, 
we should think, is rather less than 
thirty years of age; about si;!: feet 
high bis figure is colossal, and ,bis 
'whole appearance rather singular 
than prepossessing. His features are 
. not handsome, and his thick black 
hair is worn unpowdered. He keeps 
his eyes closed while repeating tne 
prayer with which he hcgins the 
service,! and that prayer, delivered 
in a dull and monotonous manner, 

' is little calculated to satisfy the ex¬ 
pectations of that part of his congre¬ 
gation which has been accustomed 
-to the elegant language, and rich 
variety of the Liturgy o? the Church 
of England. When, however, he 
begins to preachj it is impossible 
not to feel the effect of impassioned 
eloquence. Ho by degrees clial- 
lenges' attepflbn, pleases, charms, 
astonishes ; and, though his sermon 
is seldom of less duration than an 
' hour and a quarter, nobody perceives 
or complains of its unusual length. 
l|is thoughts arc strong and ongi- 
«ii], and the language in which they 
are goni^ed is beautifully figura¬ 
tive,'while the exuberance of a oril- 
liant imagination is kept within 
proper bounds by the united powers 
of sound sense and good taste. He 
cannot be called an extemporaiy 
readier, as a written paper is 
efore bim; but he. refers to it so 
seldom that his discourse has all the 
ettect without the irregularities of 
. hnpfuMptu speaking. 

His doctrines, drawn, en^ely 
, from the Holy Scriptures, aiiN^ree 
from sectarian violence, while it is 
. i^ing him but an act justice toaddli 
thi^, unawed by the presence of the 
grist, lie lashes with merited sevc- 
,'.rily the vVices and follies of,, the 


Ampnghfe inauy merits ebuid 
peredve out 0 R.e fault; weJ|Man a 
disposition to exert his mighty ta¬ 
lents, in defending' a paradox; So, 
at least, it appeared to us, when he 
took for the subject of one of bis 
sermons the difiiculty ^ 
then “ inheriting the itingdoni of 
Heaven." ' In , the course of his ar¬ 
gument he told us that a pei^u 
might be born a poet, a lawyer,: a 
physician, or a philosopher, but that 
no one can become a religious man 
without long and deep application 
to the pages of koly writ In elu¬ 
cidating this doctrine he mentioned 
Homer, and, after eulbgising.fihat 
great and ancient bard in language 
of peculiar beauty, shewed how im¬ 
possible it was for imperfect man, 
unaided by Revelation, to form a 
due conception of the Majesty of 
God, by reminding us that even tlm 
father of poetry, in spite of all his 

g eniufi, had allowed the foibles and 
efeers of poor huiU&'n nature to 
disfigure the divinities with which 
he had peopled his imaginary hea¬ 
ven. 

With respect to that part of Mr. 
Irving’s discourse whiejn to .us ap- 

I ieared paradoxical, we must beg 
eave to remark, with due deference 
to his superior juiigment, that, as a 
competent knowledge of the Scrip¬ 
tures forms an essential part of ail 
good education, at least in Eng¬ 
land, we do not see why the,scholar 
or the man of letters should be less 
religious than his. more ignorant 
brethren; and wewcollect with pridb 
and pleasure, that, in contradic^n 
to this supposition, Locke, Newton, 
and Milton, were all splendid ex¬ 
amples of the union of poetry with 
talent and learning. Nor can we 
think it more imperative. on inttel- 
lectual persons to abandon' their fa¬ 
vourite pursuits, in order to deyote 
tbbir time exclusively to the stqdy 
of the Scriptures, than it is on the 
countryman to leave his plough, or 
the mechanic to lay aside bis art, or 
on the merohant'to forego his trade. 
Bat we ^ill not pursue the subiect, 
as it is. possible that, we may have 
mistakeh the eloquent pregcher, 
tvhile lest in admiration we listened 
,to a .discourse which, , ip metaphori¬ 
cal splendour, reminded us of. the 
hnest efiqrts of Edmund Burke.* 


author ofSketelMS of F«|iiidar Preacheis.*’ 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


In our last number we mentioned- 
fhe openiu/r of tlie (iailery of the 
British Institution, with an assem¬ 
blage of pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and a selection from the 
Italian, Sjianisb, French, and Dutch 
schools ; and we expressed our in¬ 
tention of noticing, in our number' 
for the present month, some of the 


most beautiful of these works of art 
We proceed to redeem our pledge j 
and the only hesitation which we 
feel in doing so, arises from the dif¬ 
ficulty of dioice amidst so much 
excellence. In imitation of the Go¬ 
vernors of the Institution, we shall 
begin with our illustrious country¬ 
man. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


No. 5. The Captives the property 
of the Rev. William Lono.— A rich 
and glowing head; at once firm and 
transparent. The tones of the flesh 
are equal to those of the best colour¬ 
ists that ever lived. The title, how¬ 
ever, is quite inappropriate. But 

“ What’s in a name ? That which we 
call a rose. 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet.” 

No. 7- The Piping Boys the pro¬ 
perty of Geo. Pirii.LiPs, Esq. M.P. 
— Great brea<lth, 'character, and 
beauty. The handling has all the 
facility of the crayon. 

No. 14. Miss Bowles s the pro¬ 
perty of C. O. Bowles, Esq.—^No- 
thing can exceed the animation of 
this beautiful child; who is hugging 
a pet-dog in her arms. She is abso¬ 
lutely alive. We were pleased to 
observe the admiration which this 
charming picture excited in a living 
artist of great genius, who happened 
to be at our elbow when we were 
contemplating it. We mean Mr. 
Wilhie. 

No. 15. The Countess of Euston, 
Countess of JFaddegrave, and Lady 
Horatio SeymouY,daughters ofJtmest 
Earl of IValdegraves the property 
of the EaeIj of Waldegrave.— 
There is not in the whole room a more 
striking illustration than this pi0+ 
tore aflmrds of the justice of the fol¬ 
lowing passage in the Preface to the 
Catalogue: “ Taste and fashion sel¬ 
dom go hand-in-hand, but they never 
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were more at variance than when 
Sir Joshua was in the full exercise 
of his powers: female dress was 
never more unfavourable to the pain¬ 
ter’s art than at that period; and yet 
female beauty was never represented 
tvitb more fascinating charms than 
by his pencil. The truth is, that he 
was one of the greatest masters of 
grace and ehgance that ever lived.” 

No. 17 . Tlie late Duke of Orleans s 
the property of His Majesty.— 
Although we cannot concur with the 
Hon. Secretary of the Admiralty, 
who, in the conversation which re¬ 
cently took place in the House of 
Commons, on the presentation of a 
petition from Mr, Haydon, praying 
for the encouragement of Historiciu 
Painting, said that Portrait Painting 
was true Historical Painting; we 
are willing to admit that the best 
Portrait Painters, and Sir Joshua. 
Reynolds mr preference, have coitf. 
municatcu a powerful historical-cha¬ 
racter to many of their portiaits. 
This fine whole-length is a confirma¬ 
tion of the truth of die remark. 

No. 20. 'The Fortune Teller s the 
property of the Duchess of Dorset. 
—As charity covers a multitude of 
sins, so does genius frequently hide 
a multitude of defects. Notwith- 
BtaU:ding*thc manifest inaccuracy of 
the drawing-, in more than one re¬ 
spect, this IS a very fascinating pic¬ 
ture. The sly glance of the gypsy, 
the earnest attentiqn of the lover, 
and the unbounded mirth of the de:^ 
lighted girl, whose hopes that she 
piay marry “a dark naired man, 
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wlUf a mole on bis right cheek,” are 
receiving “ confirmation strong as 
proof frmm holy writ,” arc all in¬ 
imitable. 

No. 24. Puck, frotit Midsummer 
Night's Dreami the property of 
Samvel Rogers, Rsq.—was there 
ever a more whimsical little “ figure 
of fun?” Who that saw it would 
not question it in the words of the 
fairy: 

"Ritber I mistake your shape and 
* making qnitei 

Or else you are that shrewd and kna¬ 
vish sprite 

Call'd Robin Qoodfelio'w: are you not 
he, 

That fright the maidens of the villugery; 
Skim milk} and sometimes labour in 
the quern, 

And bootless make the breatfalesshouse- 
wife churn j 

And sometimes make the drink to bear 
no barm j 

Mislead night-wanderers j laughing at 
their harm; 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and 
. sweet Tuck, 

You do their work, and they shall have 
good luck: 

Are not you he ?” 

No. 26. Miss Gwatkinj the pro¬ 
perty of E. jLoVEL OwATKIN, Esq. 
—Simple and heantifiil in composi¬ 
tion; masterly, and fascinating in 
execution. 

No. 32. Girl Sk^ehingt the pro¬ 
perty of Henry Rogers, Esq.— 
Another proof of Sir Joshua’s sen- 
'sibility to female grace. Memory is 
one of tbe genuine painter’s chief 
qnalitieS; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
must not only have strongly felt, 
hut distinctly remembered Uiis tran¬ 
sient elegance of position; or he 
eould not so successfully have ren<- 
dered it permanent on Ivls canvas. 

No. 35. The Duke of Hamilton f 
the property of William Becsford, 
Esq.—It is not always that nobility 
of title and nobility of expression 
coincide. They do so completely in 
this youthful but elevated bead,. 

No. 39. Laughing Girl/ fiiiepro» 
perty of the Eaul of Lonbixahs.— r 
. Art, ancient or modern, may' be 
challenged to shew any thing snpe- 
ridr to this head in .the tc^nical 
mnnagement of the colouring mate¬ 
rials. It il;iiw a homed rii^nesS'Und 


meltingnesB wldch produce on the 
eye the same delicious sensation that 
ripe Roslin strawberries and cream 
produce on the palate. 

No. 46. The Strawberry Girl; the 
property of Samvel Rogers, Esq. 
—Here are real, noijigarative straw¬ 
berries. They form, however, a very 
unimportant part of the picture ; the 
charm of which lies in the delight¬ 
fully natve expression of the coun¬ 
tenance and attitude. 

No. 47 . I'he Slewing Girlt the 
prmierty of Samvel Rogers, Esq. 
—Kealfy Mr. Rogers has had the 
combined good taste and good for¬ 
tune to make himself the possessor 
of some of this great master’s finest 
works. Let the exclusive admirers 
of ancient art have the goodness to 
instance any picture, with their most 
favourite name affixed to it ^although 
perhaps by the dealer) which trans¬ 
cends this exquisite production, in 
force of effect, and depth and lusci- 
ousne.ss of tone. 

No. 48. Count Vgolino and his 
Family in prison; flic property of 
the Dvchess of Dorset. —^We know 
that it is the fashion with some per¬ 
sona to call Sir Joshua’s Ugolinu a 
failure; but why, we are at a loss 
to conceive. To us it has always 
appeared that nothing more appal¬ 
ling was ever produced on canvas 
than the total abstraction of the un¬ 
happy old man, and his utter insen¬ 
sibility to the caresses aikl cries of 
his terrified and famishing children., 
l^e chiaro-scuro is also very power¬ 
ful and well managed. 

No. 50 . LesbiaUnnenlinytliedea^ 
of her favourite Bird; the property 
of Mrs. Gwyn. —^The sweetness, ele¬ 
gance, and delicacy of this charming 
picture are incapable of being sur¬ 
passed. Every portrait painter ought 
to study it with, the deepest atten¬ 
tion. Carrying grace to its utmost 
extent, it stops short of that most 
hateful of all qualities—affectation. 

No. 53. I^ant Academy} the 
property ofYiscovNTPALMERSTON, 
sir Joshua Reynolds, lihe all 
men of amiahlo feelings, was very 
fond of dhitdren; and was never 
more happy than when watching the 
youthful character and action, 
through all tlmir rapid and amu- 
sing enanges. The knowledge which 
JM tW Ac^l**!**^* converted to 
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great professioiml use, of urhioh the 
preset picture famishes an admtra* 
ole specimen. The assumed prim¬ 
ness of the urchin ^rho is sitting for 
m portrait, and the half-suppressed 
mirth of the little rogue nf an artist 
are delightfully entertaining. The 
disposition of colour is extremely 
rich and harmonious. What a pity 
that parts of this invaluable picture 
are so sadly cracked! Surely some¬ 
thing might be done to hide the de¬ 
fect. In a .side-light it is very mani¬ 
fest, and very injurious. 

No. 55. The Couniees of Bute # 
the property of 'the Mab^oess of 
Bum—The total absence of any 
appearance of intention in placing 
the figure in this fine whole-length 
portrait, which has all the firmness 
and truth of nature herself, is singu¬ 
larly pleasing. A friend of our’s 
objects to the umbrella, as vulgar. 
But tie ought to recollect that, at the 
time this picture was painted, utn- 
brcllas had been but recently intro¬ 
duced into this country; and that 
the use of them was confined to the 
superior classes of society. Had Kir 


Joshua lived in the present day, he 
* would perhaps have substituted a 
parasol j although even that little 
safe-guard of a tily-muiplexion Imw 
lost much of tUe gentility of its cha¬ 
racter. 

While we afe in this room, we 
may mention that the Governors of 
the British Institution, having re¬ 
cently purchased at Mr. Watson 
Taylor’s sale, the awkgnificent pic¬ 
ture of The f^mon ^ St. Jerome, 
by PABMEOtAWo, for which they 
gave the liberal price of _3,05w 
guineas, took the hold resolution of 
placing it in the midst of .Sir Joshua’s 
works. Their confidence that onr 
distinguished countryman would not 
suffer in the comparison has proved 
to be well-tbonded. His pictures' 
stand their ground admirably; and, 
indeed, many of them much resem¬ 
ble in tone this ckf d‘oeuvre of the 
great Italian master. 

We will reserve our remarks on 
the performances of the old schools, 
which fill the two other apartments 
of die Gallery, for our next number. 


OAOUBHY OP TBB SOCISTT OB PdlJfTBttS IJV fTATSH-COtOVRa. 


The annual Exhibition of the So¬ 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours, 
which we noticed in our last two 
numbers, having closed, the Society 
ilctermined on opening their Iloom 
for a few weeks, witli a selection of 
■drawings by British artists, chiefly 
in the possession of a number of dis¬ 
tinguished and opulent individuals, 
by whom they were lent for the pur¬ 
pose with a prompitude, whicii, as 
the Preface to the Catalogue ob¬ 
serves, “ was highly gratitying to 
the artists, as evincing a warm in¬ 
terest in the advancement of their 
pursuit.” 

In making this selection, the So¬ 
ciety have not confined themselves 
to works executed by their own 
ipembers, but, with a very liberal 
feeling, and in order, as thej^ them¬ 
selves say, to afford a fair and 
diversified view of the art which 
they cultivate,” they have intro¬ 
duced the i^erftmnances of seveVai 
artists, who have never been con¬ 
nected ivith their institution. Priiv* 
icipally and suhstantiaUy, however^ 
the present £xhibi.tio|ai condsts of h 


corps d'elitc from the works, which 
have been annually submitted to the 
public during tlte> first seventeen 
Exhibitions of the Society. It can 
scarcely he necessary to add, that 
they form a delightfully interesting 
assemblage. There is not one of 
the whole 213 on the merits of which 
we could not expatiate with great 
pleasure; but, as usual, we must 
satisfy ourselves with a few remi^rks 
on the most- prominent and beau¬ 
tiful. 

No. 2. Village of Ckipper^te. 
R. Haveli..—T he property of J. 
Vine, Esq. Among ottr eminent 
landscape draughtsmen, Mr. Havell 
is distinguished by the depth and 
solidity of his drawings. No artist 
better understftndu fne trOe prin¬ 
ciples of massing. All that he does 
is Upon a btoua and general scale; 
and^t, without entering kito any 
details with his pencil, his drawings 
when viewed at u little distance 
seem to possess all the miante va- 
viefies <rf nature. This drawing is a 
fine ipeclmieii of his power. 

3. TonUt of Lovie Robeartf 
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S(<t)n4in^d‘i«irer io Hemy F., fFest- 
mii^r Abbey. F, Nash. —The* 
■afopcrty of the Earl of Tankerville. 
A- rich ahd mellow drawing. The 
ittanagement of the' light is pecu¬ 
liarly happy. These venerable mo¬ 
numents are excellent subjects for 
the painter. What a scandalous 
thing it is that, constructed as they 
■have been at the public expense, 
and to do honour.to public men, the 
public are nevertheless excluded 
from seeing them,' except upon the 

S nientofa grost and unwarrant- 
c exaction! Really, the press 
ought to make a vigorous and simul¬ 
taneous effort to shkme down this 
abuse, disgraceful in every respect, 
and in none more than in the unfa¬ 
vourable impression which it makes 
upon foreigners of English cupidity. 

No. 7. Rivaux Abbey, Yorkahire. 
W. Westall, A.R.A.—The pro¬ 
perty of J. liroderip. Esq. Clear 
and broad. The perspective is re¬ 
markably good. 

tNo. 8. Evening,—G. Rabbet.— 
The property of J. Allnutt, Esq. 
Small but delicious. The sky is un¬ 
commonly beautiful. 

No. 11." A JVorth Country Fair. 
L. Clennel.— The property of J. 
6. Lambton, Esq. M.P. Full of 
character; from the Highlander in 
the foreground, with his arm round 
the waist of a blushing lass, for 
whom he is about to pur^ase a ring 
offered to him by a female pedlar, 
through the jolly drinking groupe 
at the Dooth, to the tumblers, quacks, 
and merry-andrews in the distance. 

■ The hilarity and good-humour of 
the scene arc just sufficiently con¬ 
trasted by the pugilistic encounter 
of two urchins in a corner, and the 
fierce regard with which a couple of 
terriers eye each other in the fore¬ 
ground. Perhaps the general hue 
of the colouring approximates rather 
. toe closely to foxiness. 

No. 15. Distant Fiew of Good¬ 
rich Castle. CoPLET Fielding.— 
The property of the Artist. This is 
a very sunny and splendid drawing, 
and ought not to remain ^*the pro¬ 
perty of the Artist.*’ Mr. Fiekiing 
alirays composes his trees in the 
nearer part of bis picture with great 
‘ akil], jC^posing light and fea^ery 
to deep and substantial foliage in a 
that gives to both adifitional 


No. 16. A Thunder Storm. J.- 
Varlev,— The property of T. Grif¬ 
fith, Esq. There is much magnifi¬ 
cence and variety in the composi¬ 
tion of this drawing, and it has a 
very classical air. 

No. 18. Coast Scene. T. Girtin. 
—The property of W. Leader, Esq. 
M.P. An extensive bird’s-eye view, 
possessing all the truth and fresh;- 
ness by which this great artist’s peU- 
l il was distinguised. The diversity 
of effect communicated to the several 
head-lands as they approach the eye, 
is singularly pleasing. 

No. 19. Windsor Castle from 
Cranboume Lodge. J. Glover.— 
The property of T. Griffith, Esq. 
When we say that this is one of Mr. 
Glover’s most beautiful drawings, 
we need add nothing in its praise. 
It is at once tender and forcible, 
glowing and chaste; and exhibits 
all the better peculiarities of Mr. 
Glover’s style. 

No. 22. Shepherd — Evening, J. 
Cristall.— The property of J. El¬ 
liott, Esq. With very simple ma¬ 
terials, Mr. Cristall has here pro¬ 
duced a highly interesting little 
drawing. Wliife we coutemplate it 
we are almost afraid that the swain, 
who is so attentively regarding the 
vast ocean spread out before him, 
will be tempted in the words of one 
ofDibdin’s old songs :— 

** To leave bis poor plough, and go 
ploughing the deep.” 

No. 26. Evening. G. Barret.— 
The property of J. Vine, Esq. A 
rich Italian view. The distinction 
of the three lights, that of de¬ 
clining day, that of the rising 
moon, and that of the illuminat¬ 
ed villa is well preserved. It is 
impossible -not to envy the party in 
the gondola, who are so luxuriously 
enjoying the freshness of the even¬ 
ing air, and tlie concord of sweet 
sounds.” 

No. 30. An IndiamoA, S. Prout. 
—^The property of J. Allnutt, Esq* 
We hai^e already (in a former Num¬ 
ber of our Magazine) noticed the ad¬ 
mirable aptitude of Mr. Front’s style 
for subjects of this description. If 
Michael Angelo bad painted an In- 
diaman, he could not have imparted 
' to it more grandeur. 

No.' 31. Near Lincoln. P- De- 
wxMT.-w-The property of —v Call, 
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Usq. TJic secession of Mr. Dcwint 
from the Society some years ago 
was a severe loss to the Society, to 
»the public, and, if we may be per¬ 
mitted to say so, to Mr. Dewint him¬ 
self; for, unquestionably, the oppor¬ 
tunity, which the Exhibitions of the 
Society afforded for the display of 
Mr. Iniwint’s talents, was evidently 
advantapous to him in his profes¬ 
sion. We well recollect the warm 
and deserved admiration, which this 
fine draiving excited when it was' 
originally exhibited. It represents 
merely a pond, a mill, and a distant 
field or two ; but over these simple 
objects the genius of the artist has 
shed fascinating beauty. 

No. 32. F'icw of Bath from Spring 
Gardens. T. Hearne.— The pro- 
erty of E. II. Locker, Esq. F.R.l^. 
udiciously introduced to shew the 
contrast between the old and the 
modern school of landscape-painting 
in water-colours. Hearne was an 
able artist; but the neat precision 
of his drawings, outlined with the 
pen and shaded with thin and mo¬ 
notonous washes of Indian ink, 
makes them Took very meagre in 
the presence of the full, deep, richly 
coloured and broadly-executed works 
of the present day. 

No. 34. Twilight. G. F. Rorson. 
—The property of the Right Hon. 
R. Peel, M.P. Strikingly exp res- 
sivc of the solemnity of the nour 
which it is intended to represent. 
The. unbroken gradation of the sky, 
from the deep blue of the summit of 
the ethereal vault to the remains of 
solar splendour in the horizon, is ma¬ 
naged with insurpassablc skill and, 
'dexterity. 

No. 36. Coast of Sussex t pushing 
off a Boat to a Vessel in Distress. 
J. Cbistall— The property of the 
Duke of Argyle. One of the finest 
drawings ot the English school. ' It 
seems to have lost somewhat of the 
vividncs.s of its original colour (for 
we fancy that it must be about 
fifteen years since it was produced 
and exhibited at the rooms of the 
Society, then in Old Bond-street) 
but that is a trifle compared with 
jthe higher qualities of art, of which, < 


while it exists, it can never be di¬ 
vested. But its highest merit is, that 
it is aii admirable representation of 
the.courap and humanity of British 
sailors. In the face of an enormous 
surge, which threatens instantly to 
overwhelm them, half a dozen gal¬ 
lant follows are undauntedly on- 
doavouring to make their way to the 
aid of a vessel in the offing, that is 
firing signals of distress. On the 
beach, watching their progress, are 
two of their brave companions, in 
whose lineaments, however mile 
and hardy, the expression of an¬ 
xious feeUngIs strikingly niiinifcst. 
The details and the general ofrert of 
this magnificent drawing arc equally 
deserving of cnmmcmlation. 

No. 3^. Bethgellurt Bridge. J. 
Varret.— The property of J, All- 
nutt, Esq. A very pleasing draw'- 
ing; ana with greater gaiety and 
variety of colour than usually pro¬ 
ceeds from Mr. Varley’s palette. 

No. 49. The Spoiled Dinner. J. 
Holates.— Theproperty of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hertford. A well-conceived 
and well-executed exhibition of 
what, although not a ve^y pleasing, 
is, we fear, a very common occur¬ 
rence in married life,—a “ family 
jar.” An under-done joint has ex¬ 
cited the anger of the husband (a 
man apparently of the rank of a 
decent luechanic) who, pointing to 
the evidence of its rawness with his 
knife, regards his wife with a look 
of stern reproof. The latter seems 
to be sulkily meditating an excuse. 
Their child, a girl about ten yeans 
of age, dismayed at the countenanco ; 
of her male parent, has sidled away 
from him, and, regardless of the 
balance of the table, has approached 
closely to her mother, as if for prcN- 
tection. A female servant, who has 
just entered with a foaming pot of 
porter, looks askance at the meat, 
with an evident consciousness that 
the fault is, in some degree, attribu¬ 
table to her. Nothing can be more 
distinctly told than the story; and 
all the accessories tif the picture arc 
>vell painted, and greatly contribute 
to the general eflect. 


(To be continued m our next.) 
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RELATIVE TO THE PINE ARTS, FOREIRN AND DOMESTIC. 


Portraits of celebrated Aathore — 
Professor C. Muller, of Weimar, a 
celebrated ftcrmao engraver, is 
ftnishing a very striking likeness 
of Jm» Paut-Frederie Richter. 
His collection already contains the 
portraits of the most illustrions lite¬ 
rati of Germany. Goethe, Wieland, 
Schiller, Herder^Klopstock, Lessing, 
/Vinckelmann, KiHzebm, Hufeland, 
are engraved iVith'a great fidelity of 
resemblancNe. 'I'his collection is 
sold for forty-eight francs in Paris. 
M. Muller has also fitiislted engrav¬ 
ings to illustrate the tragedies of 
•Schiller, the appearance of which 
the lovers of the Fine Arts on the 
Continent are eagerly expecting. 

The School of Painting at Ciham- 
hery, established on the Jst of May, 
1S22, by the Municipal Council 
under the authority of the Minister 
of the Interior, was opened on the 
26th of last November, in one of the 
halls of the Hotel-de-Ville. The 
management of this establishment 
is confideii to Professor Moreau. 
The pupils pay a small annual sum, 
hat some are admitted gratuitously. 
'There will be an annual exhibition 
of the works of the pupils, and at 
the closing of the exhibition, prices 
will be exhibited. 

The Society ofEmuIation at Liege 
have opened a subscription to defray 
the expenses of a monument to be 
erected to tlic memory of the cele¬ 
brated Gretry: it will contain his 
heart, at present deposited in the 
Hermitage of Montmorency, near 
Paris, where Gretry passed the last 
years of his life, and where Rous¬ 
seau composed his celebrated work. 
La Nouvelle Heloise. The smallest 
contributions are received, and the 
names of the subscribers will be 
printed. 

The iuauiraration of the statue, 
erected to tiie mehioiy of Bayard, 
took glace on the 9tk- of .June ai 
OrORoble. All the civil and military 
authorities, a great number of per¬ 
sons of all descriptions, and do- 
gaEdlly dressed ladies, assisted at the 
oer«nony^. Two appropriate dis- 
oourees delivered by the pre¬ 


fect and the mayor. Public diver¬ 
sions, a supper and ball given by 
the prefect to which more than 60i) 
persons were invited, fire-works, and 
a distribution of money to the poor, 
followed the ceremony of the inau¬ 
guration. M. Raggi, the Parisian 
sculptor, who executed the statue, 
received 8,tKJ0 francs fbr it from the 
General Council. of the department 
of I.sere. 

Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter 
of lieishazmr's Feast, ifc. has com¬ 
menced his engraving, on steel, of 
that work. The outline and jmr- 
spective will be executed by himself, 
and it will be finished in mezzotinto 
by Mr. Lupton, so as to appear 
next spring. Mr. Martin has com¬ 
menced bis grand picture of Sarda- 
najmlus s or, the Fall of 
It will be 16 feet by II feet 8 inches, 
and will be finished next spring 
twelvemonths. 

An engraving Ky Mr. J. G. 
Walker has recently been published 
from a painting by T. Stotbardi* 
Esq. R.A. represo nting the Annual 
Oration on St. Matthew’s Day, in 
the Great Hall at Christ’s Hospital. 
We arc never more gratified than 
when we see the arts employed on sub¬ 
jects of national interest; and second¬ 
ing the objects of the patriot and the 
moralist. Of the Foundation, which 
this engraving in part illustrates, it is 
a inatter of surprise that no similar 
memorial has heretofore appeared. 
It has been reserved for Mr, Walker 
(himself, we understand, educated 
in Christ’s Hospitai) to shew at once 
his gratitude and bis talents by this 
testimony of recospntion and regard. 
The skill with whti^h his burin has 
followed the pencil of Mr. Stoihard, 
not only in the execution of the 
portfuits, hdt in the reflected light 
of l^e interidt,,doeB him great cri^ii; 
and we hope fbiit both the local in¬ 
terest and the public tendency of 
the work will insure success, 

We understand thi£ It is intended 
W the committee of the Liverpool 
Koyal Institution to exhibit a selec¬ 
tion of paintings—the works of the 
old masters, formed from the differ- 
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ent piivute collections in Li’Mrpool 
tlm neig’hbourhood. V7e are 
glad to liear that the corporation of . 
Uds spirited town, hare lately voted 
],()00/. for the purpose of purchasing 
matfaeittfli^ical and other instruments 
for the institution, and 150/. anna* 
ally for general purposes. 

,jf%e Pictures of the Ex-Queen of 
Naples. — Mad. Murat, after the 
. execution of her husband, rescued 
fifteen Italian picture of the very 
highest class, from the spoils of 
diustria. Thirteen of them have 
been lately sold by.Mr. Christie, by 
public auction, and brought nearly 
4,000/. 

The Academy of Florence have 
unanimously elected Mr. T. L. Don¬ 
aldson, our countryman, a member, 
on account of an interesting com¬ 
position submitted to them through 
the Duke’s cldef architect, the Sig¬ 
nor Poccianti. This is the fourm 
Italian Academr of which he is a 
member. The design he exhibited 
sras for a Temple to Victory, agree¬ 
ably to the usages of the ancients. 

In our number for May, page 449, 
is a misprint wliich we are anxious 
to correct; in alluding to the col-' 
lection of portraits of celebrated 
' Russian Generals, the artist’s name 
is spelled Dow instead of Dawe. 
This collection is executed by the 
command of die Emperor of Russia, 
and will be engraved by English 
artists^ under the direction of Mr. 
Dawe, and will be published in one 
volume folio, or eaeli portrait may 
he had separate. Price of the entire 
collection on fine paper 1,000 rou¬ 
bles, common impressions 600. 
Price of each portrait 25 roubles on 
India paper, common impressions 
15. Subscriptions are received by 
Holnaghi, jn Cockspur-street. 

British Musetm.—‘The plans for 
I"'the new structure are completed, 
and Mr. Smime, the architect, is 
lead'y to commence building, the 
moment the Ohancerllor of the Ex- 
cheqner has obtained the requisite 
grant from the House of Commons, 
ft is proposed to raise three sides 
first, some feet beyond the area of 
the present'huUdisg; the contents 
'of 'the 'Mtiseam vrill then be traas- 
ferted to their new home; the eld 
walls will he pulled dowu, amt the 
finutb side of the new structure will 


stand on the gropad wliich was bie- 
fore occupied hy the fourth side of 
the former one. By.thls^pian the 
expense of dm new ereettoin will he 
lightened to the public, by coining 
upon them gradually, and in ad¬ 
dition to dds the treasures of art 
and science will not be closed 
against vlidtors for an hour. 

Mr. Beazely, the architect, who 
reitovated with so mush taste the in¬ 
terior of Drury-lane Theatre, is wo 
understand, engaged by Mr. Cham¬ 
bers, to restore in like manner the 
Opera-House, when the present sea¬ 
son shall have terminated. 

At the sale of the antique and 
modern sculpture of the late Mr. 
Nollekins, most of the noble persons 
in the kingdom, who are collectors 
and patrons of the arts, were pre¬ 
sent each day, and manifested un¬ 
usual ardour in their competition 
for the rare and valuable articles. 

In the late sale of Mr, Haydon’s 
picturesjihe Uaisiug ofLazarus^ with 
Its massive fraaie, sold by auctioiifor 
55(B.«' and Christ's Entrance into 
Jerusalem for 220/. 

At the recent sale of Mr. Davison’s 
collection of pictures, the Earl of 
Liverpool purchased The Death of' 
Chatham for one thousand guineas; 
and Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, 
of Pall-mall, purchased ^Wilkie’s 

K ' ire of King Alfred in tlie Neat¬ 
’s cottage, receiving the rebuke 
of his hostess tor allowing l|;cr cakes 
to be burnt, at five hundred guineas. 
We understand it is their intention 
to have this chef d'oeuvret which In¬ 
cludes a striking portrait of the. 
artist himself, engraved as soon m 
possible in a style, and on a scale 
worthy of the subject and Che 
fminter. 

iSa/« ^ the pictures of the cc/e- 
brated Garrick .—Most of the domes’ 
/to pictures wei-e painted l^ the ex¬ 
press onler of Mr, Garrick, and 
under his immediate superintendenoe 
and direction. The retired habits 
of Mrs. Garrick, durlttg the latter 
period of her lifei, owing to extreme 
eld age, and the natur^ infirmities 
consequent on a protracted existence, 
had occasioned esany of these rare 
gems to he forgotten, except by a 
few amatetin, artists, and actors, 
wlm cuuM obtmn permision to view 
the interior of “ Garrick's villa’! at 
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Hampton^ and bis residence on the 
Adelphi Terrace. It is always of 
use to bnow in whose possession* 
pictures and gems remain, in which 
persons of ta^te feel a deep interest. 
These relics were sold by Mr. 
Christie, at his rooms in Pau<inall, 
for nearW 4000/. 

Mr. IMfuss has sold to Syr. William 
Knighton, Bart, the enamel of Dun¬ 
can Gray, after Wilkie; also the Itead 
^JVorMro/e, after Jackson. We are 
happy to hear that this distinguished 
artist has the honour of being at pre¬ 
sent fully employed by his Majesty. 
He is executing an enamel of the 
King’s portrait after the celebrated 
picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

E. H. Bailey, Esq. R.A. has re¬ 
ceived a compliment of 150/., accom¬ 
panied by a very handsome letter, 
from the directors of the British In¬ 
stitution, in testimony of their great 
approbation of his statue of Eve^ 
exhibited in their ftallery, in Pall- 
mall, last season. This idkhe first 
reward ever given by the directors 
of that excellent institutioh for a 
statue. 

David Wilkie, Esq. R.A. is to 
have the appointment of Historical 
Painter to his Majesty for Scotland, 
vacant by the death of Sir Henry 
Raeburn. 

Painted Agate —In the University 
of Upsal there is a very beautiful 
' armoury made of ebony and cypress 
wood, ornamented with precious 
stones, which was offered to Gnsta- 
vus Adolphus in 1632, by the city 
of Augsburg. It contains, among 
other curiosities, a large agate, two 
palms long and one and half wide. 
On one of the faces is painted the 
LaMl Judgment; and on the other 
the Passage of the Israelites over the. 
Red Sea. The figures, in good co* 
lours, arc in the style of the German 
painters who succeeded Albert Du- 
rer. The artist has so well managed 
the tints of the stone, that tliey re¬ 
present with much effect the clouds, 
and the walls formed by the waters 
through which the 1 raelites passed, as 
well as the waves which swallowed up 
Pharoah and his army. The artist’s 
name was John King. 

'Jhe Members of the Artists' Fund^ 
established in IHIO, have commenced 
ft plan for publishing prints in aid 
of that institution. The body of 


memhirs is so numerous, fbftt the3f^ 
rely on their own individual exer¬ 
tions for the sale of wliateyer they 
may publish, by which means they 
save for their fund the enormous 
per centage, amounting to fifty per 
cent., which has been allowed from 
necessity to dealers in works of that 
kind. Mr. John Pye first conceived 
and promulgated the idea of adopting 
this project. At a general meeting 
of the members of tbe fund, held at 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 23rd 
ult., ho disclosed, in an address, the 
advantages to be derived from its 
adoption. The following extract will 
shew the ground of their strength'. 
“ Our professional strength, em¬ 
ployed in the selection of subjects 
to be engraved, and in directing the 
execution of the plates, would, we 
may presume, give to the public a 
sure guarantee of the superiority of 
the works we might publish. Our 
numcriral strength, (already 12U) 
continually increasing, ever actu¬ 
ated by the objects for which we are 
united, and with connections flow> 
ing into all channels of taste and 
patronage, could not fail to procure* 
subscribers to such works, while the 
appropriation of our gains to the 
purpose of our union would justify 
tlic most earnest appeal that could 
be made to the public, and materially 
assist our claim to its protection. 
The amount of these qualities of 
power, taken collectively, would, I 
apprehend, ensure to us a greater 
and more extensive degree of con¬ 
sideration than has yet men aspired 
to by any body, that has ever been' 
united in this country for the pur- 
oses of pecuniary gain, and of bene- 
ting the Fine Arts by engraved pub¬ 
lications.”—A considerable sum has 
been guaranteed by the members, and* 
a committee of toe following gen¬ 
tlemen have been appointed to carry 
the object into effectir-^ ohn Samuei. 
Agar, Stafford Place, Pimlico $ 
George R.A^, 83, Gower- 

strect, Bedford*square; Abraham 
UooPiiR, R.A<, New Millman- 
street. Foundling $ William Cooke, 
9, Sobo-square ; Ggobob Cooks, 4, 
I^ddiges-place, Hackney; William 
Dahiell, B;.A., 9, Cleveland-str^t,- 
.Fitzroy-squa're; Dennis Diohton, 
8, Clereland-street, Fitaroy-sqnare f 
William Finden, 13, Judd-place 
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N««r Road; Orekn, 

27ii Ar^U-atreet; William MitL’ 
READY, K.A., 14, Moscow Cottages, 
Bayswater; Odarlbs Muss, 53, 
Warren-8treet,Pitzroy-square; John 
Pye, 42, Cirenccstcr-place, Fitzroy- 
square: Ramsay Richard Rein- 
AOLE, R.A., 54, Upper Charlotte* 
street, Fitzroy - square; WiiiLiam 
Danibi.,R A., Treasurer; WitMAs* 
FiiiDBN, Hon. Secretary.-—The com¬ 
mittee have selected tne picture of 
the Wolf and Lamb, painted by 
W. Mulready, R.A. to be engraved 
for the first plate, and have en¬ 
gaged Mr. John Henry Robinson 
to engrave it; and all subscriptions 
for theimpressions from the plate will 
be received by the above gentleman. 

Jfr, iVatson Taylor's Gallery of 
Pictures. — These pictures, about 
130 in Dumber^ ^ere, with a feiv 
exceptions, of tlie highest character. 
They were sold by Christie, at his 
Room in Fall>-ma]l. It is many 
years since we remember a sale at¬ 
tended by so distinguished a class 
of the nobility of the land, as well 
as artists, amateurs, and collectors 
in art. The crowd each day was so 
great that Mr. Christie was obliged' 
to station a person, near the door of 
the auction room, to repeat the bid¬ 
dings from tlie noblemen and gentlc- 
rneu on the stairs and further end of 
the room, which tlieic extreme dis¬ 
tance rendered-it impossiblc.for the 
auctioneer.to collect. The two days* 
sale produced ; and although • 

there was; a loss of 950/. upon the 
VisioH of St. Aerome, by Farm^iano, 
still, upon the whole, Mr.- Taylor 
must have gained many thousand 
pounds by the sale; 

Chapeau de Paille .—^An engrav¬ 
ing from this picture, which is a 
portrait of Mademoiselle Lundens, 
one of Rmhens’s misttesses, is puh- 
HshVd. We understand that this 
engraving is not taken from the cele¬ 
brated pictain exhibiteil in Bund- 
street, but from the original sketch, 
by Rubens We anxiously wait for 
an engraving taken from the picture 
itself, which we hear is nearly ready 
for pablicatioB. 


Ctipat.^t is not generally knhwn 
t^at a juvehlld phintin^ by'O,nr celo- 
Wated countryman, Wilkie, is in, 
possession of a gentleman of this 
place, who purchased it for ten 
guineas.' It is, perhaps; the very- 
first essay 6f this great master. The 
brief histd^ of the production is 
this;—Wlfeic, daring ^is pastime 
from scho'dl-Tiours, was ever exer* 
cising his creative genius in the ru-' 
diments of that art, tn which he was 
destined'to hold so unrivalled a 
place; and from the chalking out of 
any thing, however trivial, that^' 
struclc his faney, he at last took for 
his subject a boy leading a “ Grey 
Horse to Water. This is the paint¬ 
ing now alluded to. The grey horse 
was originally sported as a sign* 
board to a tavern at llolckettle- 
bridge, latterly as such in Caper, 
and finally came into tlic possession, 
of Us present owner. It is considered 
by those q[ho have seen it a wonder¬ 
ful 'performance, the artist being at 
the tiitte only nine years of age. 

Globes and Ma^ m Relif. —As 
mere drawings give a very inade¬ 
quate idea ,of the configuration of a 
CDuntry, the Oemhana have lately 
fallen upon an excellent mode of 
supplying this desideratum. They 
Itavc constructed globes dnd maps m 
relief otpapier-tmeM,\vt which they 
attempt to exhibit thb natural ap¬ 
pearance of the earth. Mr. Aeker- 
mann, of the Strand, has just im¬ 
ported a few. 

At the sale of the goods of King 
Charles I., the largest sums wei^ 
produced by the tapestry and arras, 
hangings. At Ha'mpton Court tepj., 
pieces of arras hangings of Aanx^. 
HAM, containing826, atlO/. per yard,, 
8,26<M. Ten ^eces of Junius Cm- 
sar,717c11si at 71. 5,019/. Titian's 
pictures seem to have been generally 
valued at ,100/. Vmus dressed by 
the Graces, by Guido, reached to 
200/. Tlio Cartoons of Raphael, 
notwithstanding their tiabject was 
so congenial to fhe ipopnlar feelings, 
and only appraitCtt at 300/., couW 
find nopurenaser. 


Ear, Mag. J^ly, 1823, ' 
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Considiratims 'tvr Haitit ^c. 
Different Considerations on Hayti, 
By Francis Des-riviercs-Ciian- 
Utte. IvoU Svo. Port-au<Prince, 
I«22. ■ * 

The author of this work gives a 
cursory description of the events 
which have happened at Hayti from 
the 1st of January 1804, the period 
wJhw the nation asserted its inde¬ 
pendence; and then, advancing to 
,^e consideration of recent facts, he 
describes the base. motives which 
certain proprietors *of slaves,' ‘ for¬ 
merly of the Spanish party,'had for 
opposing the union of the Kepublic. 
—“ They Wished for a revolution, 
but merely for their own advantage: 
the slaves alone were to remain in 
servitude} and these adoi'ers of U- 
berty would always have oppressed 
them, even whilst .they freed them¬ 
selves from the Spanish yoke.”— 
Making qse, hy turns, of reason 
and ximcule, M. Cfaanlatte exposes 
to contempt those Frenchmen who 
served, both parties, followed each 
standard, and flattered all the dif¬ 
ferent powers of the day; but he 
particularly ridicules that tribe of 
spies wiio, for eighteen years, were 
’ sent under every form to exercise 
. their infamous trade at Hayti. 

“ The Haytians," says our au¬ 
thor, “ have too long suffered from 
the effects of cunning and duplicity, 
'and have acquired too much expe¬ 
rience not to discover the means 
taken to deceive them. Our enemies 
have employed every imaginable qr- 
tifioe to divide us, not being able to 
,, vanquish as by force of arms; bu{^ 
they could not succeed. 

.** Their secret emissaries—-their 
eecreir instructions—their secret 
have never been secrets 
i the thread of these intrigues 
discovered, •' 
th^'iindeHtiad 


dealings practised upon us. The 
persons charged with the execution 
of these plots appeared in Hayti 
under the mask of frankness and 
mildness, and they even feigned 
sentiments of philanthropy they 
were far from feeling. 

“ Persons, appearing to be dis¬ 
contented with tlie present govern¬ 
ment of France, have come lierc as 
the declared friends of Napoleon, 
in the firm belief of being well re¬ 
ceived by the Haytians, and pos¬ 
sessing their confidence; but they 
little knew the character of the in¬ 
habitants of this island. Tliey have 
been so often the prey of artifice, 
that they arc become the most sus¬ 
picions people in the world in every 
thing relative to liberty. Amongst 
the soldiers, and labourers, there 
were some who seemed to approve 
of all that was said to them of the 
good old Hate, when the poor Afri¬ 
cans were whipped and sold; but 
they knew what it all tended to. 
On leaving the preacher, they told, 
their ^comrades every thing that had 
been done to gain them, and make 
them conspiie'against their country 
and theit own happiness. They 
have so much at heart the preserva¬ 
tion of their liberty, that there is 
not . a single labourer who has not 
Jwo or three guns and ammunition, 
carefully hid, in case of foreign in¬ 
vasion. 

“It wps not a very dexterous 
manner of laying a snare, to voci¬ 
ferate agtiinst a king whose subjects 
they were, and to speak well of a 
man who was a piortal enemy to 
liber^. 

“ Uur subject uaturAlly leads us 
to address a few wili'ds to those 
sham^loes beings, who, thoi^li de¬ 
tected, oil tJleir arrival in the island, 
with attempting to sow divii^n 
ainonfft the c^Ixens, had hevgrthe- 
ietia Hid h^irontery; not to liidd the 
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ineaii» they took to attain their 
en4 These are so worthy of con- 
tempt, that we will not sully our 
pa«s with their names; they ought 
to Tiawe perceived that the Haytians 
were too elevated in sentiment, and 
had too high an idea of patriotism, 
not to give them up to the law. 
Why was it necessary to spdhd so 
mucn money in entertaining spies 
atid emissaries in a free country, 
where every thing is openly done; 
which is free to men of all nations, 
without inquiring whence they came, 
and for what purpose; in a country 
differing from all others, and dis¬ 
similar in politics; whose citizens 
know they can only be happy and 
free under their own government, 
and in their own territory, and who 
have only in view their indepen¬ 
dence, v^hich assures their liberty? 
For if it is maturely reflected on; 
if they sound ever so artificially, if 
indirect and hidden measures are 
taken, it must finally come to the 
same question. Then the most com¬ 
plicated and best conceived plan 
must split against the rock of their 
unshaken resolution—to live free 
and independent, or bury them¬ 
selves in the wreck of their coun- 
try. 

“ Amongst the number of spies, 
general'opinion placed a bishop and 
some ecclclsiastics, who were sent 
here unasked for. The constitution 
of Hayti granted the president tlic 
power of soliciting his holiness the 
pope for a bishop, who should be 
able to raise to the priesthood those 
young Hayrians whose vocation led 
them to embrace the ecclesiastical 
• state; but the power was not granted 
to send indirectly a bishop in jwr- 
iibue to St. Domingo, as a mission¬ 
ary to preach the gospel. At all 
events, we shall always respect the 
venerable priests, who take upon 
themselves the charge of- our souls 
and consciences in the different pa¬ 
rishes of the island. We arc obliged 
to it, as the pope will have us catho¬ 
lic and apostolic, and not Roman. 
Can we be considered,-after this, as, 
dissenting? 

Religion and liberty, togejhw, 
sodn expel'ignotance. Whilst;; in 
France, detestable pamphlets ^ily 
tnultipUed falsehoods and libels 

agieinst Hayti, which 

as a nation of barhaodii^.iiuid sa* 


vages, these savages and barba. 
rians, who have four or, five very 
well written journals, are multiply¬ 
ing schools, establishing lyceums, 
&c. This general tendency to acce¬ 
lerate the progress of knowledge 
is powerfully seconded by the en- 
Hgntened zeal of the President 
Royer, , • 

“ The people of Hayti are prin¬ 
cipally agriculturalists and war¬ 
riors it is the characteristic trait 
which particularly distinguishes 
them. Every citizen, when the 
country is in danger, becomes de-. 
pendent on the state; and the soldier, 
when not on duty, quits his gun and 
takes up the spade.. Cultivation in¬ 
creases in the south, west, and 
north, and in the east it gains more 
and more strength. 

" The measures adopted by go¬ 
vernment for tilling the lands are- 
the same throughout the whole Re-' 
ubiic. (Irants of land have already 
eeo made in the east, and the peo« 
ple',ef this part of the country de¬ 
vote themselves ardently to labour. 
As they become proprietors, they 
are still more anxious to defriid 
their own estates. The revenue in¬ 
creases progressively, and it is to 
be hoped that the east will s 6 on be 
on the same footing as the rest of 
the island. The coffee-trees, which 
did nut flourish, are reniov^, and 
othm planted. The sugar establish¬ 
ments are great resources, as well as 
all Eqniiioxial productions. The to¬ 
bacco of Puerto-Plata, which is reck¬ 
oned of superior qaa.lity, may be¬ 
come a lucrative and considerabto 
branch of trade, as well as dyc^ 
wood and timber. The PresidenHf 
Hayti has attended to every object 
Rkely to increase the prospi.ritjrof 
the nation. But it is by time, and- 
the good disposition of the ipha-. 
bitantSk only, that such happy 
changes can be consolidated. 

“ The commerce with foreign' 
countries is considen^le, and will 
become more so, commodities 
yearly increase and establishments 
become active. If tlicre are not yet 
many large commercial houses in 
the HayUan ports, that is no reason 
that the number should no\ become 
greater 5 which cannot fall to ta^ 
place, as the whole.island k| at 
peac&apd.Oft;disaensiqns;Ga% for 
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^ Tbe citizens have :iU 

" tM C4»8t .trade, and goycmnieitli 
' lias talwn tneasures to preserve it to 
tltem. 

* “ TIw army is on a respectable 
footing, and the ranks are inciyeas- 
ing: it Js regularly paid and elotbed. 
and government takes great pains 
to maintain it. Irj^ every town 
those citizens, who arc noteipployed 
in civil functions, incorporate them* 
selves in the national guard. The 
arsenals are well furnished with 
every article of war; the towns in¬ 
crease ; the^ rpadp ate Repaired and 
kept up; bridgeskreercctediin every 
mcessary plans; madinfactotiies are 
improved; and jve daily perceive 
fresh progress made in every ‘branch 
of national prosperity. 

“ Our manners arc so changed 
for the better, that it would be dif- 
recognize the same people 
ixi ^nie first years of independence 
and at the present time. There is 
only one point in which (hey do.not 
change—their proud and waidiice 
character, and perseverance in ndhle 
resolutions!, if the colonies deny 
this fact, let them apply to the 
French merchants who trade with 
Jfayti; and their testimony wil^fiir- 
nisfi proofs, from which may he pe- 
dicted, that Hayti;, already called 
the * Queen of the'Antilles,’ will 
become, and that at no ver^ distant 
period^ the centre of civilization, 
.Knowledge,, and liberty." 


M&wnret de Jaequhi Fauvel, See, 
Memoirs"' of James Fauvd. Pub- 
liMbed by M. M. J. Druz, and 
h. B. Picard. 4 vols. ISmo. 
Price 16e, v 

This remarkable podnefion, the 
first of the united talent and jimagi-: 
nation of two writers of great ability, 
iz particulwly adapted to che^ 
and restrain those young authors, 
who, elated by an ephemeral suc¬ 
cess obtained by singularity, wan- 
^r from the right path of literature. 
Tbe authors^ as ftouie jwUciouB xtif' 
tip bare observed, wished to po,t 
into attion and developc one< great 
“'’*Hs<»ilcal wntiment: they wish- 
O^ioesci^ihe a man brought up, 
ip %eimuf!ttmee,% 


vpapj^ ihjhis maturity, and by .jsp, 
signation-'in his old age. 

, THie reader wilt findf in the ‘ jJfe- 
moii-es of Jacques Fauvel,* that 
comic vein and talent of observation^ 
which so 'eminently distinguish 
M, Picard, happilyi blended with 
the^ mild yet elevated philosophy 
whichMistinguishes the productions 
of M. Droz. In reading this work, 
we couhJ not help regretting that 
M. Picard has so long underrated 
his talents, by confining Idmseilf to 
the direction of young authors in 
their dramatic career: his many 
skilfully drawn cliaiacters autho¬ 
rize us to suppose him eanuhle of 
producing more of those dramatic 
productions, which have brought 
so much money to tlie theatres where 
they have been performed. 

' Jacques FattccI’s,will enjoy a 
privilege that the personages in a 
comedy or tragedy can not now 
possess in France: it wiircause in¬ 
tolerance to be detested, that enemy 
to the happiness of the people, ana 
the glory of kings., 


(Euvres completes de Platon. 

The fForks of, Plato, translated 
from the Gr(^ into French, with 
Notes and an Introduction on the 
Philosophv of Plato. By V. Cou¬ 
sin, VoJ-1. - lOz. Paris. >, 

Until the appearance of this work 
the.French did no| possess a com-. 

f leteitranslation of Plato. Oacier, 

’. Grove, and Maucroix, have tran¬ 
slated zome (fialognes; but, since 
that time,., etitics, ipartieolarly the 
German, have made such alterations 
in Plato’s text, thattiie trUnsjations 
antendt to the last twen^. years 
are. now found very defective tube¬ 
sides, these partialiaboursembrace 
only .a. parti of Plato’s works; and 
the unt^nelated dialogues are pre¬ 
cisely the most important and pro¬ 
found.) The Paimenides, the So¬ 
phist, ihe Timeus, thePheedra, these 
ancientiSjad venurahle sources of the 
highest, ideas of heau^, luye, exist-, 
enoefttutty^ and uukersal harmony, 
were yetlhoknomi to^the Fred%- 
reader.. M. Cousia, who is a-prot 
fessor of the i.Gieek language, haf’i 
uttde«tak«#:|o; .|ifaient WBe Frensb 
with thjB. Iftiinr c#oiks of tius philo- 
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sopber. The first Tolnme; which is 
now pablUhed, contains fonr dia* 
logues. The Euthyphron, the Apo> 
logy of Socrates, the Critic, and 
the Phedon. Each of these dia¬ 
logues is a^mpanicd by critical 
and philological notes, and preceded 
by a clear and prspicueus analysis' 
or Plato’s doctrine. The argument 
of the Phedon especially contains, 
in a style worthy of Plato, the sub¬ 
lime opinions of ancient philosophy 
on the nature of the soul, and its 
immortality. 

The beauty of the edition, an<l 
the typographical skill with which 
it is executed, makes it equal to the 
finest works that ever issued from 
the press of Firmin Didot. This 
work will be in nine volumes, orna¬ 
mented with a fine portrait of Plato, 
a map of Attica, and a plan of 
Athens. The volume, containing 
the Introduction upon Plato’s Philo¬ 
sophy, will be last published. A 
volume will be published every three 
months; the price of each on An- 
nonay paper will be 10s., on large 
vellum paper, of which there will be 
only twenty-five copies, 1/. 11s. firf. 


man. M. has had before him 

‘great examples, and his refiections 
on liberty* equality* and despotism, 
government and factions, shew, 
that he has derived from them im¬ 
portant lessons. His remarks are 
at once general maxims, and coun¬ 
sels for,men of the present time. 

But we feav these counsels will be 
as. much neglected aUjpraised; and 
party spirit, while it acknowledges 
that the author well performs ois 
office of moralist, will forget to fol¬ 
low his example. M. S4gar seems 
to foresee, and is resigned to thfs 
sort of success. It is to be regrett^ 
that .the editors seem to have for¬ 
gotten, that the historian of nations 
IS also a describer of women, for re¬ 
fiections of this nature arc nowhere 
to be found in this collection. The 
greater part of their readers would 
have seen these with much pleasure, 
but in spite of this defect, in spite 
of some thoughts not very new* and 
ofteh similar in thought or expres¬ 
sion, this little book will afforu all 
clasims of readers much amusement, 
though they may not profit by the 
instivetion it alfords.. 


Penseeg, Maximeg, R^exiom, 4’C. 
Thoughtg, Maxims, and Reflections. 

By Count Segur, extracted from 

his works. 18mo. Paris, 1823. 

It was a happy thought to collect 
together all the maxims and re¬ 
flections M. dc S6gur has dispersed 
through his works. We,think they 
will be as much relished by the 
public in this form, as they were 
scattered, about in the ^rge collec¬ 
tion already weU-known. Extradted 
from A. great work where they are 
united to the narrative of events, 
they cannot be distingnished by that 
epigrammatic point which seem^ to 
he necessary to this species of writ¬ 
ing. There is something peculiarly 
frank, and we may even say giineroua 
in thisgrave simplicity of style. The 
author addresses himself to the rea¬ 
son rather than to wit, and seeks tp 
instruct by the wisdom of hi,^lessons, 
rather' than amuse by the 'haalig- 
nity 0 ^ his erasure. Most of these 
thoughts are, the result of the la- 
boufs, of th<^ historian ,:}il4i Stalefh/ 


Annali Musulnumi, 4*0. 

Annals of the Mussuhmns. By O. 
B. Rampoldi* 2 vols. 8vo. Mi¬ 
lan*- 18». 

< 

This volume is a history of the 
progress of Islamism, and the cm-' 
ire of the Arabs, an account of Uie 
octiine of Mahomet, and , a narra^ 
tive of the election of a successor to 
this prophets '' 

The anther-remarks the ability of 
this legislator, who, while sustain¬ 
ing the rights of his nation* com¬ 
bined them with the dogmas of his 
religious system; he exalts his 
moral and political character. In 
fact* Mahomet made use -of the re¬ 
velations’ of his most respectable 
redecessors; be ahUlisbed idolatry; 
e perfected public morality j he reV 
commended charity* brotherly lovei 
Concord* social virtues, and particUD 
larly thecaieof widows and orphans*, 
If he rendered^hif^ubjiectscrecraleus* 
he also:, mafib them more umtedt^' 
stronger,y,and more iridenendi^t. 
Abui (deeted kaliihrJiCtr 
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proplet. It was he who arr 
raiij^ th^ chapters of the Koran, 
dutribttted and ^read them amongst 
his army, andM. Rainpoldi gives us 
ft very curious summary of them. 
Some parts are taken from the code of 
Justinian, some from the Bible and 
Talmud, with a mixture of many 
^nions of Arius, Nestorias, and 
^bellius. Moses, Jesus, and St.. 
John, the Baptist, are distinguished 
hy Mahomet as the most eminent 
prcmhets. 

The Koran is thought by the 
AVabs to be the perfection of style. 
Mahomet is particularly eloquent 
when he speAs of God, Hell, or 
Paradise. He was so impressed by 
the excellence of his own work that 
he had no doubt of its being dictated 
by God himself. 

BTe cannot follow the author 
throttgh the details of his ^vork, but 
he appears to ns to have consulted 
the most approved authors, as ra,ay 
bo seen by the notes at the em^ of 
his work. 


Tragedte, Sv. 

Shakapmre's Trag^eSt tran$lated 
into Italian, 1^ Michele Leoni, 
12 vols, 8vo. Verona. 

Sig. Leoni is constantly enriching 
his country with the finest foreign 
productions, either in prose or verse. 
Besides many others, he has tran¬ 
slated the “'Traveller,” by Gold¬ 
smith ; Otway’s “ Venice Preserved 
The School for Scandal,” and the 
“ Rivals,’” by R. B.-, Sheridan; and 
Hume’s History of England. 

But of all this author's transla¬ 
tions from English works, that of 
Shakspeare’s tragedies does him the 
most honour. He has published it 
in twelve volumes, each of which 
contains a tragedy, preceded by the 
, critique of M. Scnlegel, taken from 
his »‘ Course of Dramatic Li teratu re. ’ * 
King Lear and Richard II. are 
translated into prose, all the others 
are in verse., lu translating this 
'poet, who is always original in 
thought and expression, ttie trait- 
elator could not always preserve the 
same equality of style and colouring. 
;|3^u^bugli Sig. Leoni could not 
rills lirr^egularity, he. tries to 
xMM. cornpetnesf • of 


his style and the beanty of Ml yew* 
fication. Many parts are yeiry hap*' 
pily translated; the vem is some¬ 
times imitated, and theii harmony 
is added to the thought. 

However faithful the translation 
may be, it is still a translation, and 
we must admire the flexibility of a 
language, which without losing its 
own peculiar character can convey 
the most original conceptions of the 
foreign as well as the ancient lan¬ 
guages. We could give several 
proofs of this, jDarticolarly in the 
tragedies of Othello, Macbeth, 
Cuisar, Hamlet, Sec, if we could al¬ 
low ourselves the space to do so. 


‘De dramatis Gnecorum satirici ori- 
gine diaputatio, 

m$sertation on the Origin of the 
Satirical Drama of me Greeks, 
By (.nistavus Pinzger, 8vov 1822. 

The author commences by defend¬ 
ing the authority of Herodotus 
against the attacks of the celebrated 
Schneider, and other philologists; 
who maintain that this historian 
is mistaken in attributing to the* in¬ 
habitants of Sicyoii tragic choruses 
anterior to Thespis. He-supports it 
by a passage from Themistins, and 
thinks, with Suidas, that Epigenes 
of Siryon is the real inventor of 
tragedy i of that ancient lyrical tra- 

S edy, similar to the dithyramba. 

I. Pinzger conn^ts the fable of 
Arion with the origin of tragedy in 
Peloponeips. Thespis followed after 
and gave a dramatic form to these 
lyrical songs. The author maintains 
with great skill that the tragedy of 
Tbesjns was serious, and did not 
admit of satirical chorusses; on the 
contrary, that it approached the 
dithyramba. According to him the 
satirical drama rose from the popular 
rejoicings at the feasts of Bacchua; 
he thinks Pratinas of Phliuntes was 
the author of it, and he dates its 
origin in the 70th Olympiad. Lastly, 
he gives some fragments of the 
T^tdogies of Pratinas, and a criti¬ 
cal exipination of them. There is 
an apimndix to this wbjk, in .which 
M. Finzger disputes tbf authenticity 
of the TOu^ books, “ Dq vita 

tq^^Easebiim- 
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Motnairs of the History of Fraace, 
during the Reign of Napoleon, 
Dictated by the Emperor, at 
8aiat Helena, to the Count de 
Montholon. Sro.pp. 377. Don- 
' don, 1823. 

^ We have felt it an imperative, but 
at the same time a pleasurabje duty, 
to lay before our readers a full ac¬ 
count of the various volumes, that 
have successively appeared within 
the last nine years, upon the subjects 
connected with the late Emperor of 
Prance; convinced that these vo¬ 
lumes contained nut only a fund of 
instruction and amusement to readers 
of every class, but that they formed 
the depositions from which posterity 
itrould draw all their materials for 
tlie history of our a;re. The volume 
which is now before us may be said 
to contain less of mere amusement 
for superficial readers, and less to 
gratify a crude curiosity, than any 
of its precursors from $amt Helena; 
hut it is a volume of great use for 
intellectual study, and it throws a 
light upon many points of interest 
connected with the most important 
occurrences of die late eventful pe¬ 
riod; and upon points which have 
not only given rise to ranch contro- 
s'crsy, but upon which the truth 
most probably would never liave 
been ascertained by our descendants, 
if Napoleon himself, or somebody 
intimately connected with him, bad 
not elucidated the subjects, and 
given us data for reflection. 'Inde¬ 
pendent of its historical importance, 
we point out the volume as an ob¬ 
ject of intellectual study to the man 
of profound thought, for it contains 
a. model of that sound ratiocination, 
devoid of all iart or scholastic form, 
which distinguishes the mind of 
Napoleon; and which, perhaps, it 
might hardly be extravagant to say, 
amounts to pure inteflectioo, at 
least as near to pure intellection as 
the finite nature of humanity will 
admit of. 

The work contains the late Em¬ 
peror's strictures upon, and refuta¬ 
tions of, seyeral of the various pub- 
J|ic8tiohs relating to hit mign and 
to himself, which have/emanated 
mediatelj' oyimtoeduit^lil^m per¬ 


sons in author!^ in different coun¬ 
tries; and which have, tiierefore, 
been deemed worthy of his special 
attention. And here we must ob¬ 
serve upon Napoleon's style of con-i 
troversy, • He takes up solely the 
points of his adversaries' statements, 
disregarding their wof^sas a whole; 
and, m refutation of these points, be 
crouds a number of dates and indis¬ 
putable facts, or appeals to the ' 
simnle unerring principles of our 
intellectual nature, and to the ge¬ 
neral sentiments and impressions 
which are alike common to man in 
all countries ; and this matter he 
states in the most forcible style, 
without any form or arrangement 
derived from study or art, but with 
the words falling in that natural 
order which a strong conception arid 
a consciousness of power would 
give them. There are, therefore, 
few epithets, for his weapons are 
facts of the strongest description, 
and his words so accurately and 
precisely convey those facts, that 
all epithets would be supererogatory, 
and have the effect of offending the 
reader, by anticipating his associa¬ 
tions and sentiments: there are also 
no antitheses, nor long, involved, 
and obscure passages, but every 
thing evinces that the Emperor 
dictated from a rapid sequence of 
strong and luminous conceptions, 
and from an intuitive comprehen¬ 
sion of his sn^ect. We scarcely 
need observe, that such a mode of 
reasoning js to contingent subjects, 
what demonstration is to abstract 
science. 

The first 28 pages contain Napo¬ 
leon’s . strictures upon the Baron 
Jomini’s “ Treatise upon grand 
Military operations,” a work which 
has had an astonishir^ reputation 
with military men upon the conti¬ 
nent, and the merits and nature of 
which we recolieot to have been 
displayed to dur own countrymen 
by an elabdtate critique and able 
analysis in the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view of about ten years ago. The 
Emperor begins his strictures by 
confirming (fie already acquired , re- , 
.' putatidp of theivork: he beglits % 
V work is one of 
Ihdia^l^j^rUintof all twhave 
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mblished relative to these snb- 
JeCtsy’ and proceeds to add a vast 
, deal' of valuable'matter, which he 
bhfterveB, may assist the author in 
liis fhture editions, and will be in¬ 
teresting to military men.” The 
£mperor gives us a numerical state¬ 
ment of the force of the French and 
Austrians at the battles of Monte- 
nottc, Lodi, C’astiglioni, Bassano, 
Arcole, Rivoli, in his memorable 
campaign of I7&6, and proceeds to 
similar details relative to his passing 
the Tagliamento, and his forcing 
his passage into the Tyrol, in his 
celebrated German campaign of 
17^7, and which indeed was nothing 
more than his pre-calcalatcd conse¬ 
quence of his successful operations 
in tlie Italian campaign of the pre¬ 
ceding year. The general disposi¬ 
tion of the contending forces, the 
viei^'Of the different officers, with 
the Emperor’s elucidations of many 
nice points of military controversy, 
are given in a masterly style hut 
they relate so exclusively to the 
ihilitary profession, that, however 
valuable they may be to commaml* 
ing officers or to continental states¬ 
men, they are of little or no interest 
to the general reader, except per¬ 
haps as specimens of reasoning, and 
as reminisoenses of the events which 
onc(‘. filled the gazettes of all Eu¬ 
rope, and were the subject of hope 
or fear, and of deep and anxious 
speculation, to every gentleman of 
an age to contemplate the extraor¬ 
dinary and important features of 
that eventful crisis, when thrones 
and dyn^ties were subverted, and 
kingdoms destroyed and remodelled, . 
as if by the rod of a magician. 

Immediately succeeding to this 
chapter, we have SO'^ges upon the 
celebrated work, entitled “'Precis 
des Evenemens Militair^s, ou Essais 
Historlques sur les 'Campagnes dC .; 
1799, 4 1814,” and the chapter is ' 
of much more general interest than 
the prectiding, as it contains the 
Emperor’s views and observations 
ttpon the Pitt'systan, u]p0n the con¬ 
tinental policy of that memorable 
period', and upon the campaigns of 
General Mpreaii, with several' ex- 
ceedinriy important and iuminOus , 
aarfe upon the French and Eng- 
Viej^dltiohs to Egypt, 

ol^spekks bf Mr. Ptti’a aii^, 
po,TOy, and of his want 


capacity to adapt his system to the 
altored state of Europe. By this 
work, the ♦* Precis des Evenemens,” 
it app^rs that Mr. Pitt’s views 
being insular, his great object was 
to prevent the French from acquiring 
possession of Belgium, and of the 
maritime forces and positions of 
Holland ; upon this sul^ect it is ob- 
seped, that Mr. Pitt’s object was 
evidently unattainable after Austi^ 
had b^n compelled to cede all Bel¬ 
gium to France, by the peace of 
Campo-Formio; after the great suc¬ 
cess of Austria in Italy, during Na¬ 
poleon’s absence in Egypt, had 
failed to rescue Bel^um from 
France; and, finally, after Napo¬ 
leon’s great successes, on his eleva¬ 
tion to the Consulship in 180U, had 
reduced the power and influence of 
Austria to a comparative nullity. 
'Phe Emperor then proceeds to argue 
that it was unjust, absurd, and im¬ 
politic in the English minister to re¬ 
fuse the overtures for peace made to 
Great Britain in 1800. He shews 
how advantageous to England a 
peace at that period would have 
been, and that the peace he offered 
would have prevented the subsequent 
overthrow of the power of the Pope, 
and of the Kings of Sardinia and of 
Naples, with’ that of the Duke of 
Tuscany; and the Emperor shews 
satisfactorily that peace would have 
been personally injurious to himself, 
war being the only means of his 
acquiring personal supremacy; in 
short, Napoleon proves that bis 
wearing a diadem, and his tramp¬ 
ling ppon the thrones of Europe, 
were entilraly the consequence of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt's re¬ 
jection of the offers of peace made. 
in 18001 Upon this latter point we 
conceive there can be no, ra¬ 
tional dispute; hut with respect to 
the general ground and policy of 
Mr. Pitt’s rejecting the peiace;, we 
must observe, that the Emperor ar- 




tingjiowmuch'qf, , 

Sion was prevalent M that period in 
all the old cabinets of Eurhpe. 
With tosne'et to the' English minis¬ 
ter refusing to iiegocia'te withT the 
Consul on the ground^'; of hi|,go- 
verumeht not being legitlmallie and 
ackttowldli^, Napn|i#n observes, 
“ The r^tlc had IPb :<wknoW- 



le{i|{^d Iw all Europe ; England re- 
cdgpisea it in 1796, by empowering 
Lord Malmesbury to treat with the 
directory, this plenipotentiary had 
successively attended at Parfs and 
at Lisle, he had negociated with 
Charles Lacroix, Letourneur, and 
Mare], &c.” The facts are certainly 
conclusive on the subject. But says 
Napoleon, in page 65, " In Janna- 
“ rjr and February 1800, Franne so- 
“ licited peace; Lord (irenville,re- 
“ plied only by a torrent of invec- 
“ tivc, he desired that the Princes 
“ of that race of Kings should rc- 
“ ascend the throne of Prance; and 
“ now (a few months after) Lord 
“ Grenville was soliciting as a fa- 
“ vour to be admitted to treat with 
“ the Republic.” This alludes to 
the period when- M. Otto was in 
London, into whose negociation the 
present volume briefly enters. 

The Emperor then proceeds to 
shew that Moreau’s campaign on 
the Rhine, in 1796, was replete with 
procrastination and military errors; 
in his campaign in Italy in 1799, 
he gives Moreau groat credit for 
bravery and talent as the command¬ 
er of a division under Scherer, but 
shews that when he was raised to 
the chief command by the recall of 
Scherer, his errors ensured the suc¬ 
cess of General Suwarrow, the ruin 
of the French forces under Serrnrier 
and Macdonald, and the loss of all 
Italy to France. The Emperor 
appears to us to conclude his obser¬ 
vations by a very able summary of 
Moreau’s character, he says, “ Mo- 
“ reau had no system, cither in po- 
** litics or war; he was an excellent 
“ soldier, personally brave, and ca- 
“ pable of manoeuvring a small 
“ army on the field of battle effec- 
“ tually, but absolutely ignorant of 
** the higher branches of tactics. 

“ Had he engaged in- any intrigues 
“ to bring about an 18 Brumaire, 
he would have miscarried, he 
“ would only have effected the ruin 
” of himself and his adherents.” 
To this we may add, that Moreau’s 
appearing as the commander of a 
foreign force, against his country, 
must for ever ruin his fame in his¬ 
tory. .Ohr Admiral Blake abjpred 
the government of .Cromwell; but 
fought % Eaglan^t observing, that 
“ it is our duty to fight/lo^. our ' 
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country, into whoso, ever hands the 
government may fall.” 

We have afterwards some obser¬ 
vations upon Moreau’s German 
campaign of 1800, the substance of 
which has appeared in the work of 
General Gourgaud. 

We refer pur readers to page 67, 
for some valnable and interesting 
remarks relative to Egypt. 

Kleber was the protegi of Na¬ 
poleon, and esteemed by him only ' 
inferior to Dessaix. He was assassi¬ 
nated by a fanatic for having order-' 
ed a priest to be bastinadoed, and 
the army fell to the command oP 
Menott, by whose excess of bad 
management alone Sir Ralph Aber-.. 
croinbic was enabled to dispossess 
the French of Egypt. With all our 
zeal for the success of our arms, we 
can not but^ regret the issue of this, 
contest, as it deprived the French 
of the means of establishing a Ea« 
ropean system of moral and social 
government in Egypt, from which 
Its benefits might have radiated 
throughout ail Asia and' Africa; 
reclaiming to justice, to-* sodal 
regularity, and to science, those 
countless boards of semi-barbarians 
that now commit every excess of 
cruelty and violence upon each 
other; rendering the finest portion 
^of the earth worse than a deserf. 
How contemptible ia the politician,. 
to the philosopher! How contemp¬ 
tible is the patriot to the phiknthro- 
pist'I The Ei^eror proves that 
“ the army of Egypt might have 
“ perpetuated itselt in that country, 

“ without receiving any assistance 
“ from France; provisions, cloth- . 
ing, all that is necessary to an 
enemy, abounded in Egypt; .^ere 
" were military stores and arouni- 
” tion enough for several cam- 
“ paigns; besides, Chatnpy and 
‘^-‘Vonte had established' powdior 
“mills, the army had suflicient. 
** officers, &c. to organln a force 
“ of 80,600 men, it coulffnbtaih as 
“ many recruits as might he desired, 
“especially amongst the yoUng 
“ Copts and Greeks, Syrians, and 
“ Negrocs of Daifur and Seimaar; 

“ many recruits (Cupts) had receiv- 
“ ed the deeotation.of the legion of 
“ honour.” 'Jlje Emperor then pro» 
ceeds to ih«^, that with ordinary 

good 




'^jNckefi-iior KusBia* could have dis-^ 
|M)S8e8tffiid the Flrench of U»e country; 
modthat the French vcsscIk traversed 
the Mediterranean alniost with iiu- 
punity, conveying necessary sup- 
lllies to JSffypt; he says, “ the ex- 
“ pedition to Egypt was completely 
" successful^ Napoleon landed at 
“ Alexandria on July 1, 1798; on 
Aug. 1, he was master of Cairo 
** and of all Lower Egypt; on Jan. 
“1, 1799 , ,hc bad conquered the 
“ whole of Egypt; 00 July 1,1799, 
“ he had destroyed the Turkish 
army of Syria, and taken its train 
*' of 42 field-pieces, and IfiO ammu- 
** nition waggons; in tlie month of 
“ August, he destroyed the select 
“ troops of the army of the Port, 
** and at Aboukir took its train of 
“ 32 pieces.” The Feni vidi vici 
of Caesar %vas tardiness itself com¬ 
pared to this. But Napoleon left 
his conquests in the hands of those 
who were hut little able to preserve 
them. Kleberhad a sort of Nostal¬ 
gia, or as the French called, it, fe 
maUdie dupays^ and, so ardent;-was 
Ills desire to return to France^.that 
he signed the convention nf - £1- 
Arisch with the Grand Vixier, but 
Colonel Latour Maubourg arriving 
on March'1,< 1800, before Cairo had 
bcenstjunendered, defeated the Grand 
Vizier, and reconquered Egypt. 
“In March 1801," says Napoleon,* 
*‘>tho English landed an army of 
“ 18,000 men, without horses for 
the artillery or cavalry, this army 
“ must have been destroyed { but 
Kleber had been assassinated. 
“ and, by an overwhelming fatality, 
this brave army had been consign- 
ed to the command of a man, wno, 
“ although competent enough for 
“ many other purposes,‘was detesta- 
“ ble as a military cummaitder.” 
In six months the French, to the 
number of24,000 men, were landed 
on the coast of Provence by their 
victors; and, we may add, to de¬ 
vastate Europe, instead of being 
left to civilize Africa and Asia. 

, The Emperor tells us, that “ the 
‘ array of Egypt, ou Its arrival in 
Malta, ill 1798, was 32,000 strong, 
" it received there a reinforment of 
‘ 2,000 men, but left a garrison' of 

* 4i000, and arrived at Alexandria 
‘ 80,000 strong. It received AOOO 

* men the wreck eff'the s^uad- 


“ ron of Aboukir, triiich lacre^etl 
“ it to 33,000 men, 24,000 returned 
** to France, 1,000 had previously 
” gone home wounded or blind, ,bnt 

a like number had arrived in La- 

Justice, &c. The loss was there- 
“ fore 9,000 men, of whom 4,000 
“ died in 1798 and 1799, and 5,000 
“ in 1800 and 1801, in the hospitals 
“ and in the field of battle.” Napo¬ 
leon makes the total English force 
to amount to 34,000 men, with 
25,000 Turks; hut adds, that “ as 
“ they came into action only at itt- 
“ tervals of several months, victory 
“ must have infallibly declared for 
“ the French, if Dessaix or Kleber 
“ had been at the head of the army, 
“ or indeed, any general but Me- 
“ nou.” 

It is curious to compare tlie 
astonishing rapidity of Napoleon’s 
conquest of Egypt, with the spirit¬ 
less and imbecile manners of ^nt. 
Louis in similar circumstances. St. 
Louis landed at Dumietta on June 6, 
1250, and entered the town on the 
same day, where he loitered until 6th 
of December; on that day he began- 
bis march up the right bank of the 
Nile, and arrived on 17th opposite 
Mausourah, where he loitered away 
two months more. On Feb. 1251, he 
passed the Nile and fought a battle, 
and was eventually defeated, and 
became an object of contempt and 
ridicule, although be was canon¬ 
ized by the Pope. Napoleon ob¬ 
serves, that “ if St. Louis, on the 
“ 8 June 1250, had manmurved 
“ as the French manomrved in 1798, 
“ he would have arrived at 
“ Mausourah op June 12, at 
“ Cairo on June 26, and he would 
“ have conquered Lo'wer Egypt 
“ wtthm a month after his arri^l,” 
Following this account, we have a 
very admirable reply or itcfntution 
by Napoleon to .a letter, which 
Kleber wrote to the Directory to in¬ 
duce. them to. abandon the plan of 
colonizing Egypt. Considering 
how activeljrthegttill'orine was pUeU 
at that pei^d, we are still astonish¬ 
ed that any commanding officer 
should have ventured, to send home 
a dispatch and returns so replete 
with falsehoods and absurdities. 
Hoii^cvmr# Kleber S?^npt doomed to 
gratify his longing -for hb native 
toQd.t;^ fell by hand of a vul- 
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ptr ikssattin, whose blow thus, in 
all human probability, altered the 
fate of mankind throughout Asia 
and Africa for ages. The conteinp' 
tible description of the Turkish mili¬ 
tary may be gathered from the fact, 
that in one battle the Fren(*h lost 
100 men, whilst the Grand Vizier 
lost 15,fH)0. 

Suirceeding to this interesting 
chapter upon Egypt, we have 7**» 
pages upon tlior concordat of ISOl, 
the abduction of tbe Pope, upon 
state prisons, and upon several 
other., nubgects, all of which is so 
highly important that we regret 
tliat the limits of our magazine will 
not'allow us to enter upon tbe topics 
at any length. Respecting tbe in- 
divisinility of the church Na¬ 
poleon tells us, tltat the Pope had 
“ consented to the suppression of 
sixty diocessis which were almost 
** as old as Christianity, and con- 
suminated the sale of the property 
** of the clergy to the amount of 
dOO millions, (francs) without any 
“ indemnity.” In short, it appears 
tliat a vast number of the principles 
of the Pope and of tbe Vatican were 
any thing and every thing as inter¬ 
est suited. ■ We must do Napoleon' 
the justice to say, that lus treatment 
of the captive Pope was nmniheent 
and generous in the extreme, and 
for ms a bright reverse of the treatment 
himself experienced when in the pow¬ 
er of his enemies. In these pages the 
Emperor satisfactorily relieves him¬ 
self from much of the obloquy that 
has been cast upon him for his con¬ 
duct throughout his disputes with 
the Successor of St. Peter; and we 
have but to read pages 191 and 192, 
to see how: equitable and merciful 
were his regulations upon imprison- 
uicnt, when eompared to thoSe of 
the legitimate governments. 

The next chapter to upon the Re¬ 
volution of Saint Domingo, and of 
the expedition'of the French to that 
island after .the peace of Amiens. 
We are here told that the General 
of division, Touseaiot liouverture, 
had treated tho Freneh republican 
authorities with great disrespect^ 
and had intrigued with the English. , 
In conteauence of this, Toussaint 
was half bis train 

he wasi ionfiiteil' to the, cominand of 
tlm bl^ks in-^thenoicthecjtt^yisidii:■ 
of the islaadi' 'iHiiUt;' 


division, consisting of tneo of eo- 
kmr, was opnfided to General Ri« 
gaud, the most ferodous hatred ex¬ 
isting between Hie two classes of 
people. ” A Imr rihle civil war soon 
“ broke out between these two par>j 
“ ties; the Directory seemed to look 
“ on this contest leith pleasuiVr 
** thinking the right* of the mother 
“ country secure by its duration. 
“ This war was raging at its utmost 
“ height in the beginning of 1800.’* 
So much for humanity. But we 
ire told, that “ the first question 
'• which Napoleon had to consider, 

‘ on coining to the head of affairs, 

‘ was, whether it would be for the 
‘ interest of the tnother country to 
'■foment and encourage this Hvil 
war, or to put an end to it.” Na- 

I toleon certainly decides upon the 
alter alternative; but whether this 
decision was in deference to huma¬ 
nity, he himself answers, for he 
tells us, that he ffucided to put an 
end to their, civil war, because a 
faliadous policy, calculated to keep 
up intestine war, was unworthy of 
the greatness and generosity of the 
natioir; and that, if this civil, war 
e^ontinned, the inhabitants woul4 
lose all industrious habits, and .the 
colony he deprived of wh^t little 
remained of its ancient pvhspedty* 
So completely is man a mere tool in 
the views of your politicians. Again, 
we are told, that “ the triumph Of 
“ tlie hlacks*would have been signa- 
“ IJzcd by a total massacre ami de- 
struction of the men of colour 
what follows ? any shrinking of tbe 
heart at tlie thoughts of such a 
scene?—no-the oeoutVor is, “an 
“ irreparable loss, (of sugar and. 
“‘taxes) to the mother country.” 
Napoleon, however, disarmed 
muiattoes, and appointed ToosMuat 
commander in chief of Saint Do- 
nmigo, who acknowledged the eu- 
premacy of the mother country, and 
“ made bis monthly report to the 
ministers of Marine;'* hut happy 
are to say, that he did much 
more than ‘* make his monthly re¬ 
port to the ministers of Marine,” 
for he tranquillifeed' the island, and 
) in 1800 and 1801, oomteeroe and in¬ 
dustry resumed their reigil. 

^ “But it was evidbatithat Toussaint,.^ 
intended to throw off the yolce 
: ifljf. i vtili# ffrstr fevcpurgbile' 

there' 
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fore, debated,; whether he ahould enough to arrest, and to transport 
,'allow TVjusssiht his supreme com- to France, Toussaint, whom he had 
. mand of the island, upon the black detected in forming plans of insur- 
Mfarmers paying a rent to the former rection. At length the yellow fevCr 
' creole proprietors, and^ upon the swept ofFLeClerc and the greater part 
island trading exclusively with of his forces, and the hlack chiefs, 
France; or whether be should re- taking' advantage of the authority 
conquer the island and restore the he had left in their hands, succeed- 
old frightful system of creole prO“ ed in overcoming the feeble remnant 
prietorship of land slaves. The of his army. And very fortunate to 
first project had been adopted, when humanity has been this result, for, 
news arrived that Toussaint had instead of the island being under 
himself declared a constitution for the wretched system of creole go- 
the island, without condescending vernraent designed for it, the bl^ka 
even to consult the mother country, have by their better adaptation to 
From this moment Napoleon re- the climate been able to malie im- 
solved to conquer 8t. Domingo, provements, which far outstrip any 
Now, -we. must be allowed to ob- thing that we have effected in the 
serve, that in these proceedings neighbouring colonies. 

Toussaint had acted Only upon those The next chapter relates to the 
principles of free action, oy'i^hich election of fiemadotte to the throne 
the French themselves had been go- of Sweden. It appears that this 
verned in their revolutionary strug- honour was destined for the Vice- 
gle; and we are loss to con- roy, but he refused to change his 
ceive, upon whiit jprtBciple the con- r^elig'ion, and the choice fell u^ion 
duct of Toussaint could ** create a Beruadotte. The public opinion, 
sentiment of disgust in Napoleon," that Bernadotte’s elevation had been 
^'who^dJn Europe broken all the contrary to the wishes‘of the £m- 
'traminels of ancient proprietorilhip peror, appears to be ' completely 
similar to those of the mother coun- erroneous, for the Emperor states 
try, which Toussaint was now so that his • election was negociated 
justifiably resisting. Napoleon tells with Count de Wrede, the avredish 
ns, that “ Toussiunt had resolved Ambassador, and that he (Napo- 
to 'peri^ or to obtain an indepen- leon) bestowed a sum of money upon 
dence." Surely such a resolve ought Beruadotte to enable him to make 
to have inspired the first Consul of his debut in Sweden with ccldt. 
a republic with ai^ sentiment than Napoleon’s opinion of Bernadotte’s 
that of disgust. However the ex- military talents is very humble, and 
pedition against St. Domingo sailed it appears that he had often over- 
under Le iHerc, whom the Emperor looked his indiscretions on account 
describes to have been an officer of his wife, who had been an object 
of the first merit, equally skilful in- of the Emperor’s early admiration, 
the labours of the cabinet and in the The work concludes with the 
manoeuvers of the field of battleEmperor’s observations upon the 
and it is known that, in less than whole matcriol and composition of 
three months, he subdued every op- an army, upon artillery, orders of 
position of the blacks, except the battle, offensive and defensive war, 
unconquerable spirit to be free, and and upon many of bis greatest bat- 
the consequent determination to rise tics, with a comparison of his march 
on their oppressors on the first op- over the Alps in 1800 with that of 
portunity. He disarmed the blacks, Hannibal in ^18 A. C. Napoleon, 
except 6,000 men commanded by amongst other faults which he finds 
equal numbers of black, white, and with our Qiilitary sjjrstem, justly re- 
mulatto officers ; and he endeavour- probates our recruiting solely for 
< ed to conciliate the negroes by money, the ouelj^. of our discipline, 
abolishing slavery and establishing and the sale uf officers’ commissions, 
equitable’laws relative to labouri’. We conceive his observations,ppon 
But Le Clerc violated Napoleon’'6 military .details ought to read 
nrindpal instructions; be conceived by every professtoi{^|i[ieri;.<^. He 
tiiini 'alitipatby against the mulattos, disapproves of the c^ of cmifensive 
he put ^ple trust in the black ‘iarinourJ?j|i|jI gives reigns fijr pre- 
iiQiffieieri)^«^^^thbngh be had apirit ' |^ftihg|^biv(Nuc4jO tents: of the 
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Cossacks he says, '* every thing 
about these troops are despicable, 
except the cossack himself, who is 
a man of fine person, powerful, 
adroit, subtle, a good horseman, 
and indefatigable;’’ of the mam- 
lukes he says, “ two Mamalukes kept 
“ three Frenchmen at bay, but 100 
Frenchdid notfearlOOMamalukes, 

'* 300 were more than a match for 
'* an equal number, and 1,000 would 
“ beat 1,500, so powerful is the in- 
'* fluence of tactics, order and evo- 
‘ lutions.” He tells us that “ the 
“ howitacr is a very uae^ui piece for 
“ setting a village on hrethe vil¬ 
lagers, we imagine, would have a 
very different idea of utility in such 
a rase. Napoleon attributes the 
loss of the battles of Trebbia and 
£annie to the Romans haying had 
three lines of battle, and to Han¬ 
nibal having had bat one. Modern 
Generals, it appears, have much 
more arduous duties to perform 
titan those of Greece and Rome had, 
and their fields of battle are more 
extensive, and their evolutions more 
complex, than those of the ancients. 

\V^e must confess that we have 
derived great satisfaction from the 
perusal of this volume; and, if it 
contains less of conversational dis¬ 
cussion upon general subjects of 
curiosity than the other volumes 
from St. Helena, it makes ample 
amends by its more important mat¬ 
ter upon subjects of history and 

Journal of a Tour in France, Swit- 
serland, and Italy, during the years 
1819, 1820, and 1821, illustrated 
by fijfiy Lithographic Prints. By- 
Marianne Colston, 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 736. London, 1823. 

, Unless travels are devoted to 
points of history, to statistical in¬ 
quiries, or to science or art, we 
would much rather that they should 
be written by ladies than by gentle¬ 
men. The fairer sex have a lighter 
buoyancy of spirits, they see every 
thing thrpugh a gayer medium, and 
their pencil sketmies what they see 
witfa'^iiueh a felicitous lightness, that 
the-^Cadeir facies the scene to be 
presS^; ifep,’ when he| awakea to 
reality, it E" oqly to, wjsh that he 
had been m 


of the fair traveller, or that he might 
be able to follow the same track, 
and to see the same objects througli 
the same medium, and to experience 
the same gladsome sensations. 

These Aservations have been eli¬ 
cited from us by a perusal of Mrs. 
Colston’s two volumes of travels, in 
which we have an immense variety 
of descriptions of all the important 
and interesting objects in tlie exten¬ 
sive line of her journejj, so that the 
work is not only amusing, but it is 
of a nature to he highly useful to 
those, who, for pleasure or for busi¬ 
ness, may be destined to travel the 
same road. It is the practice, we 
believe, of most travellers, to make 
notes of %vbatever they may see, on . 
Itheir travels; and after their return 
' to compose their volumes from suclt 
data, assisted, perhaps, by the works 
of preceding, travellers, and by 
other books of research. Hence 
most travels fail to interest the feel¬ 
ings ; they hear the impress of facts, 
but except on great occasions, such, 
for instance, as the sight of the Alps, 
or the entrance into a great city, 
the relation of such facts are unac¬ 
companied by any kindred sensa¬ 
tions, and the volumes, therefore, 
fail to interest, and have an effect 
very little superior to that which' 
we might experience on the perusal 
of an enlarged and copious gazet¬ 
teer. It appears, however, that 
Mrs. Colston has written her various 
descriptions on the spot, and whilst 
tlie sensations which the objects ex¬ 
cited were vivid in her mind, and 
hence her volumes acquire an in¬ 
terest, a sort of individuality which. 
carries the reader through them with 
increased satisfaction, and impresses 
their contents on his mind with 
much accuracy and perinanency. 

Mrs. Colston left England at the 
worst season of the year for travell¬ 
ing, but at the very best for escaping 
the rudeness of our English cha¬ 
racter, and for exchanging the end¬ 
less fog, the rain and snow of our 
latitude^ foe the mild temperattnm 
and Mile ‘skies of Southern climes. 
She left Southampton on the 2nd of 
November, and travelled 

;to Paris Havre de Grace and 
Rouen, Puris she proceeds, 

. itogghf^ Jbdtainbleau, to .Dijon, 
..and ;<^f'h'tk^.^'J^^fa»^Monntains to 
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Gettevft, and over Mount Ccnis ta 
Tarifi, Modena, Bolojrna, Florence, 
l^ine, Padua, Venice, Verona, Man- 
Milan, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Berne and the other principal cities 
, of Sivitzerland; from which country 
she returns to France, and travels 
through Marseilles, I’oulon, Avig¬ 
non, Montpellier, Bonrdeaux, ajfain 
south to Bayonne, thence to Paris 
by way of Orleans. It is obvious 
that a rout so very extensive, and 
' including so many cities and objects 
of importance to every class of 
readers, cannot fail to nmke Mrs. 
Colston’s Travels of general interest. 

Descriptive Travels from France to 
Italy, and from Italy to Switzer- 
• lano, and thence to France, are to 
bt* found in various volumes, hut* 
we know not that any one work of 
travels, published since the peace, 
combines the advantage of con¬ 
taining a full and detaileadeseription 
of these three separate routs. Our 
fair traveller seems to have been 
stituulatcd by what many mighti'he 
'inclined to call female curiosity, bfut 
what our gallantry would designate, 
by the better name qf^ a tliirst for 
knowledge. She appears to have 
been indefatigable in net researches, 

, and she has given us descriptions of 
every object in her route which was 
worthy of the smallest notice, so 
that her volumes will be a great ac¬ 
quisition to future tourists, as well 
as a fund of information and of 
amusement to stay-at-hOme travell¬ 
ers. There is one species of infor¬ 
mation which these volumes, as 
well as crjBjry other Tour that has 
.fallen within ourknowletlge, totally 
neglects. We mean the value of 
money at different places, informa¬ 
tion on which point would be ex- 
, tremely useful to the vast numbers 
who are obliged to resort to the 
continent, from motives that would 
induce them to direct their course to 
where moderate comforts could he 
acquired aj; the most moderate cost. 
From the very general neglect of this 
species of information obseryable in 
travels, wc imagine that traitellers 
must be a more wealthy dais of in¬ 
dividuals than critics, and mere 
,Ji|terary ^ gentlemen; hut for our" 
'|ihrt8, and important as 

me hoM qur funetions, we cannot 
out aclamwioitge the-necest^y M 


attending to the “ resanguaia dowiij” 
and there is such a pleasure, or, per¬ 
haps, such a malevolence, in a com- 
muni^ of misery, that we would 
fain^ natter ourselves that the ne¬ 
cessity of a similar attention to such 
low cares exists in other classes than 
our own, and that information of 
the expense of living in the differ-' 
ent cities of the continent would be 
far from decj'easing the value of any 
work of travels, whether in pom¬ 
pous quarto or in more humble 
eights. 

We fully acknowledge the gre^t 
utility as well as amusement that 
must be derived from Mrs. Colston’s 
works, but a critic, like a school¬ 
master, never cdnccives his dignity 
well maintained, unless he exhibits 
his acumen in detecting errors, and 
in reproving faults. We must, there¬ 
fore, suggest that some passages of 
these volumes exhibit a masculine 
coarseness, and that they are not 
altogether free from vulgarisms, or 
always in a tone consistent with the 
elegance of feminine manners in the 
higher circles. We must observe 
also, that we disapprove of Mrs. 
Colston’s propensity to contrast .dif¬ 
ferent religions. Living in Flo¬ 
rence, she tells us, that the religion 
of the people (those who were cour¬ 
teous and kind to her included) 

“ appears to Protestants more adapt¬ 
ed to children than to persons of 
matarer age. I cannot nelp con¬ 
trasting the dignifying, ennobling 
influence of our faith, with the 
puerilities of theirs.” Now it is 
hardly candid or equitable in any - 
comparison to balance the “ dignify¬ 
ing and mnobling" parts of any 
thing against the ** puerilities'* of 
another; but we object to this throw¬ 
ing of stones against our neighbours, 
especially when we have no safe- - 
guard against the less talionia^ and 
no unerring standard to ascertain 
whether our own house be built on 
a rock or on a sand bank. It is 
surely both mischievous and con¬ 
trary to the mildspirit of Christianity 
to be marshalling creeds in hostile 
array, or to be puriilngthem at all in 
contact, and at a time whenjtufi- 
delity is making such ri^d advances 
amongst those eduoii^ da^es, 
which must ’eventaallylnfluen.ee the 
rest of would be 





to arrest the torrent by uni¬ 
ting all denominations of Christians 
in one social and family compact, 
the maxim of which might be as to 
dogmas of faith, that “ his can’t 
be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
Mrs. Cmston is sadly disposed to 
a contrary tone of feeling, and we 
find her in page 68, vol. 1., compar¬ 
ing the chnr^ service of the Ca¬ 
tholics to a country dance, and in 
numerous other places sneering at 
th^, ridiculing them, or at least 
speaking of them with disrespect 
■Our traveller is not always very 
clear in her ideas on subjects of art. 
For instance, speaking of the church 
of the Hospital des Invaliilcs^ at 
Paris, she tells us that the architec¬ 
ture is ** grand and rich in the 
highest degree,” and a few lines 
after talks of tlie **»imple grandeur” 
of the building. Now simplicity 
and grandeur, or grandeur ana rich¬ 
ness, in architecture are consistent, 
but we call form no idea of a build¬ 
ing at once grand, simple and rich. 
Bat the lady tells ns that this build¬ 
ing is “ grand and rich in the high¬ 
est degree notwithstanding the mix-' 
ture of orders contained in it, the 
first tier of columns being doric, 
the second corinthian, and the third 
composite.” Now this multiplica¬ 
tion of columns is a mere copy from 
the Romans, being a constituent of 
grandeur; the word “ notwithstand¬ 
ing” in the above sentence, is to us 
unintelligible, and, moreover, the 
triple tier of columns and gilded 
roof of the building she is speaking 
of are in a most rich and florid 
style, and cannot form what she 
afterwards calls “ the si^le gran¬ 
deur” of the building. We have a 
very fair descrintion of Havre-de-. 
Grace and of Rouen, but Jier de¬ 
scriptions of some of the cities in the 
North of Italy ar« not sufficiently 
detailed. Florence she describes 
fully, and her chapters on Rome 
and its vicinity will, be found in¬ 
structive and amusing, and we can 
pass the same praise op her pages, 
descriptive of Venice and Milan. 
With uer descriptions of Switzerland 
,we ate satisfiea, as far as they rer 
prei^t the, towns and the appear¬ 
ance 'Of tl# [.country, with the mode 
of "travelUiW; but we' feel rather 
vexed, bcc48U)xiiUly,tl^^« hurries 


on her journey iyith so nrncl) pre¬ 
cipitancy that she has no opportu¬ 
nity of giving ns any representation 
of the manners, habits, and customs 
of the diflferent ranks of Swiss so¬ 
ciety, of the Condition of the poorer 
classes, of their sentiments and 
opinions, and of the degree of in¬ 
formation circulated amongst them 
by their rulers. But Mrs. Colston 
could not pass through Yveydon 
without mentioning M. Pestalozxi 
and his academy; and she gives a 
pretty intelHginle account of the 
outline of M. Pestalozzi’s great prin¬ 
ciples of communicating knowledge, 
and makes some comparison between... 
.bis plan and that of M. Fellenbcrg; 
but she unfortunately terminates her 
pages on the subject, by expressing 
tV vulgar apprehension that society 
may be injured by the diffusion of 
knowledge amongst the lower orders 
of manlnnd. It would be hardly 
fair in us to reprove a lady for an 
erroneous opinion on a suiriect so 
far removed from the range ofiemale 
studies, but we must suggest to Mr8. 
Colston, that, without uer entering 
info systems and theories, if she had 
only reflected p little upon history, or 
on the passing scene 6t life, she must 
hare come to the conclusion, that 
knowledge and not ignorance is the , 
bond of civil society, and that, in all ‘ 
barbarous or semi-barbarous states, 
revolutions and civil commotions of 
every description are of frequent oc¬ 
currence, whilst in states where 
knowledge |s extensively diffused 
amongst the people the order of 
society is seldom disturbed, or, if 
disturbed, it is soon restored, and 
the disturbance is nnacCompauied 
by any excess of atrocity. The 
lower people of America werehdttdr 
informed than the lower orders of 
society in Europe ; and, in their re¬ 
volution against Great Britain, they 
preserved the geneiul principles of 
property and of civil subordinatioh 
to the newly constituted authorities. 
In France the revolution was most 
sangninary, because the people had 
been purposely kept in a state of 
brutal ignoraujce by the priesthood. 
It seems to us little less than impiety 
to assert that God has'made his crea¬ 
tures, so that society can be secure 
only b|^ saf rifieiitg one-half of man¬ 
kind ^ shri!^ of ignorance. A 
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cien^i^ statesmen would have 
tliottght tiie do^eeof knowledge, 

. i^W possessed by the^ middle and 
"TOwer orders, incompatible with the 
Mubordination of society; and yet 
we find society to be now more free 
from turbulence and danger than it 
was then. The knowledge that Mrs. 
(^Uton would now keep from per¬ 
sons below her would, a century 
ago, on the same principle, have 
been kept from the rank to which it 
is her lot to belong. Messrs. Pesta- 
lozzi. Bell, and Lancaster, are great 
benefactors of tlieir fellow-creatures, 
and every intelligent and truly pious 
person must bewinxious to extend 
the blessings of knowledge and edu¬ 
cation to the poor, with a vic%v of 
moralizing them, and rescuing them 
from the animal Vices which are the 
dflapring of ignorance. We appre¬ 
hend that our fair, traveller on some 
subjects is not in the huhit of tbink- 
'fieig for herself, but takes hei‘ notions 
at second-hand from those who have 
A)ne before her in the journey of 
.ufe; she is, therefore, a proof of the 



originally and profoundly, and not 
to make it merely a receptacle of 
data without the habit, and almost 
without the power of reflection. 

Having stated our objections to 
what we think erropeous in thesn 
Volumes, it is but justice that we 
should bear testimony to their merits, 
and allow Mrs. Colston her full meed 
of praise, for her diligence and judg¬ 
ment in collecting such a vast fund 
of information as tlie reader will find 
in her journal. The plan of her 
work renders it almost impossible 
te j^resent any thing new upon many 
of Its divisions; for instance, what 
can possibly he said upon the build¬ 
ings of Rome, or upon the amuse¬ 
ments of Paris that is not to be found 
in preceding travels ?,hut the great 
utility of these volumes is that the 


reader may be confident to find,' coL 
leeted under every such name, all 
that can be usefnf for him to know 
on the subjects. Persons going to 
Paris, for mstance,miglit save them¬ 
selves the trouble of wading through 
the numerous descriptions given by 
travellers of that capital, as they 
would find the substance of all they 
could wish to learn, or that could be 
necessary to guide their search after 
amusement or knowledge in that 
city, Collected within as small a 
compass in the present volumes .as 
is consistent with accuracy. Rome 
of the poetic effusions in these vo¬ 
lumes are far from indifferent, but 
Mrs. Colston uses the word sonnCt 
in the sense of a small poem, al¬ 
though custom has attached it solely 
to the poem of fourteen lines; but 
even her sonnets of fourteen lines 
are not legitimate in their versifica¬ 
tion. In the legitimate sonnet. Ihe 
fifth line ought to rhyme with the 
first and fourth, and the sixth line 
ought to answer to the second and 
third; this arrangement of the first 
eight lines of the sonnet Mrs. Col¬ 
ston entirely neglects, and her divi¬ 
sion is into three quatrains, and a 
termination by a couplet, an ap. 
rangement monotonous, and in every 
respect inferior to the established 
distribution of the fourteen lines of 
the sonnet. Tlie work is accom- 

f tanied b 3 ' a separate folio of fifty 
itliographic prints, of which the 
subjects comprise some remarkable 
fine views, and are in general well 
chosen and as well executed. We 
are great advocates for the Intelleo 
tual employment of ladies, and we 
have great pleasure in assuring 
Mrs. Colston, that her Journal bears 
the stamp of higher merit than seve¬ 
ral of the Tours and Travels that 
have been given to, the public by 
the other sex, since the continent 
was thrown open to English tra¬ 
vellers. 
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AMERICA. 

There U a plant in the Tenessy State, 
which, it is said, renders the flesh and 
milk of cows poisonous. All who drink 
of this milk soon feel the usual efiects 
of poisem, vomitiugf, fever, confused 
vision, &c. an^ aie in six or seven days. 
Dog'S and cats that eat of the flesh of 
those Cows become very ill. The same 
also grows in the Ohio State, and pro¬ 
duces the same effects. 

The following novel and singular 
ferry-boat has been established at 
Troy, on the Hudson river, 166 miles 
from its mouth, the river being <J0» 
feet broad. A boat is entirely covered 
by a platform or floor, on which is 
placed a massive horizontal wheel, oc¬ 
cupying the whole breadth of the boat. 
This wheel, by a peculiar contriv¬ 
ance, is turned by the hoofs of two 
horses, and it communicates its action 
by means of teeth to two vertical 
wheels attached to (he sides of the 
vessel. In a manner similar to those of a 
steam-boat. 

It appears by the report made to the 
Director of Education, by Mr. Gideon 
Hawley, Snperintendant of the Second¬ 
ary Schools of the province of New 
York, that, in 1819, the forty-seven 
committees, managing bbH districts, 
had under their care 5,763 primary 
schools, on which the State ot New 
York, out of the fund voted for public 
instruction, has bestowed 117,151 dol¬ 
lars, for the year 1819. These 5,763 
schools educate 371,877 children. The 
total number of children from five to 
fifteen years of age in the 555 districts 
being 303,703. 

There are at New York fifty churches 
of different sects, all living in a perfect 
state of harmony; of these churches 
seven are Catholics, five Reformed 
Churches, one German Reformed Cal¬ 
vinist, one German Lutheran, seven 
Presbyterians, one Reformed Presby¬ 
terian, three Associated Reformed 
Presbyterian, two Seceders, six Bap¬ 
tists, one Gallic Welch, one Ebenezer, 
seven Methodist, one Moravian, one 
of Universalists, one of fit. Peter's, one 
Cathedral ofSt. Patrick, one ancient 
and one modem Assembly of Friends, 
one Synagogue, and one of African 
Baptists; in all fifty. 

Some workmen at Lockport, near 
Niagara, have fiinnd in a small cavity 
of a. rock, a toad, which, ott^jtieiug cx- 
Ewr. May.’ Juno, 1S33,': 


posed to the air, gave signs of life 
although it died in a few minutes. The 
cavity was barely large enough to hold 
the bo^y, and was at its nearest point 
at least six inches from the surface. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

M. Gomez, assisted by some Chinese 
gardeners, cultivates the tea-plant itt 
Brazil with great success. 

The last gazettes from Columbia 
afford evidence, that the Republic is 
active in improving its laws and insti¬ 
tutions, and the government appears 
zealous In promoting the education of 
the people. There are two Lancasterian 
Schools in the capital, which supply 
tutors for the provincial schools as 
they are successively established. The 
scholars are instructed in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the elements of 
geography and of short.hand, with the 
rights and duties of citizenship. The 
last meetings liave afforded proofs of 
the great improvements made in these 
seminaries, whicli are supported by the 
revenue of the suppressed monasteries. 
Tile zeal of Uic government in diffasiog 
knowledge amongst the lower ot^ders 
has been caught by many individuals ; 
and society is making a rapid'progress 
since the establisliment of general 
iiba'iy. Accordihg to an official report 
in 1822, in the {n-eceding nine months, 
tiiere had been seuling under the Re- 
pubiicaii flag, two corvettes, six brigs, 
twelve galoots, and two cutters; and 
these bad increased in the succeeding 
months. Ibe aiiieiioration of the blacks 
has been equally an object of public, 
solicitude. A Mr. Camilo Manrique 
has lately liberated nine of his slaves, 
and a Mr. Fernandez Soto treats all 
his slaves as free labourers, giving 
them regular wages. Such men a« 
these deserve to be celebrated, and a 
society must rapidly advance where'ita 
elements arc composed of such enlight¬ 
ened individuals. 

At Rio de Janeiro the press is now 
free, and there are aetnally twelve ga¬ 
zettes already pnbliahed. < 

Joseph Bonaparte has founded in the 
United States a city called JLa Vilte 
de Joseph. There are already 3,000 
inhabitants, mostly French. 

ASIA. 

Several of the merchants and store- 
.keepers, 4»f Calcutta, have, since 1820!, 
lighted tkoir jprettkisea by bydn^ft 
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,lD the jUting orssnd April, 1822, 
Ibe Aeiatio^Society of Calcutta received 
B,u application to print a grammar of 
thp Fail language, an ancient dialect 
need in the Country ofBoiidha, and 
trttichisJiow known at Ceylon, and in 
India, beyond the Gangca, as the 
Latin is in Europe. Lienf. Low trans. 
mitted an Es.say'upoD the Thai or 
Siamese language, containing several 
valuable aflinilies between that lan¬ 
guage and the Manderinc language of 
China. In the sitting of the 29th Au¬ 
gust was read, an Essay of Major Har¬ 
riot upon the Zingari or Gipseys, ac¬ 
companied by a vocabulary, in which 
the language of that people is com¬ 
pared with the Hindi, the Persian, and 
the Sanscrit. This Essay contains 
several curious details relative to the 
tribes of these people scattered over 
Asia} the author is of opinion that they 
did not appear in Europe until about 
the year J400. 

Ceyiefu—pExtcact of, a letter dated 
the S5tb August, 1823. Mr. Rask, 
the celebrated Danish traveller, whose 
'arrival in this country has been an¬ 
nounced, having in his last voyage 
been shipwrecked upon tbesouth side of 
this Island, repaired to Colombo, and 
employed the lime, that be saw he 
should be obliged to pass there, in 
priating in Danish a short Disserta. 
tion upon the reading of Cingalese and 
Pati, a Dissertation .that could be 
printed no where but* at Colombo, it 
being the only city in which can be 
found tbe characters of the two lan¬ 
guages. This work at the same time is 
to adbrd a specimen of tbe liido-Latin 
orthography, which Mr. Rask has in¬ 
vented for the companion of the Indian - 
Janguages, with those of Europe, and 
which has given such general satisfac¬ 
tion at Ceylon, that new types have 
already been ibuuded, (Roman letters 
accented) and it is purposed to intro- 
'duce in the schools this new method 
of writing, which ip much more simple 
than that of tbe Cingalese language. 

HAITI. 

The latest newspapers (the Tele¬ 
graph and the Propagator) arrived from 
Haiti contain the public speeches pro¬ 
nounced by the civil and military 
antborities, in commemoration of the 
twentieth anniversary of their liberties. 
These discourses are well composed, 
and chiefly dwell upon recommending 
a union amongst the citizens, and the 
practice of the moral virtn^ and of 
aentlments of gratitude towards the 
jDIctty. Ths mremony was closed by 
Ta deum. At the CapeTown, 


Lapeasteriau Schools are forming, and 
there is a school of anatomy and sur¬ 
gery under the care of a Mr. Andrew 
Stewart. At Port-au-Prince there is an 
academy for teaching every branch of 
medicine, jarisprudence, and of litera¬ 
ture,witli astronomy, &n.This establish¬ 
ment is under the direction of Dr. 
Fournier Pescay, a learned physician, 
well known in France as one of the 
contributors to tbe Dictionaiy of the 
medical sciences. * 

RUSSIA: 

M. Martittof, tbe able translator of 
several ancient and modern works, has 
just issued a prospectus of a prose 
translation of the following works:— 
The llliad, the first canto to be accom¬ 
panied by a literal translation j the tra¬ 
gedies of .Sophocles; and the hymns of 
Callimachus, with philological remarks 
on the Fables of j^op. M. Martinof 
is the first who has attempted to trans. 
fuse the beauties of the Greek classics 
into the Russian language, and bis un¬ 
dertaking, even in this point of view, 
merits encouragement. 

PRUSSIA. 

According to the Literary Gazette of 
Jena, tbe current coin of Prussia is 
debased by one-quarter of alloy, whilst 
the standards of England, Portugal, 
and Italy admit of only one-twelfth of 
alloy; and the silver coin of France 
has only one-tenth. By official docu¬ 
ments it appears, that in Prussia, since 
1764, there have been coined seventy 
millions of crowns, and the total 
coinage in that period has been equal 
in value to 134 millions of crowns. A 
general system or equalization of coins 
for all Germany has been recommended, 
and it is calculated that the total cir¬ 
culation is 900 millions of florins; the 
whole might be recoined in three years, 
at an expense of seven and a half mil¬ 
lions of Florins. By the means of the 
invention of Uliborn, an ingenious 
peasant of Oldenbnrgh, the mint at 
Dusseldqrf daily coins 34,000 drams of 
silver. Ulihorn invented his machine 
supposing that tbe principle must have 
been known in England his inven- 
tion has been adopted in the low 
conntries. 

Professor Wadreck died at Berlin 
on the 2d of March. Be conceived the 
first design of his charitable institution 
during a severe winter, where he had 
found seventeen famijim in a miserable 
barn, and several otUeri living iaAta- 
bles. Not being able to relieve-the 
whole of Ihibibe look charge of tbe chil¬ 
dren, and in the first instance brought 
tbto up ijftjprivAte fabuseb. Soon after 
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private contributions, and eventually 
the patronat^e of the King and Princes, 
enabled him to found a considerable 
establishnient, and to extend his cares 
to 400 children. 

SWEDEN. 

Amongst the many evident proofs of 
a progressive improvement in the pub¬ 
lic institutions derived from the Prince 
■whom S weden has elected to her throne; 
we may cite the three following regu¬ 
lations. 1. That the people shall vote 
not by tribes bnt individually. 2. Thpt 
the ITuiversilics shall be represented 
in the Uiet by professors, wlio shall sit 
with the ecclesiastical order. 3. That 
the sittiiigsof all the courts of law shall 
be public, M. dc Landblad, Consul 
General, has Just undertaken to pub¬ 
lish a Swedish Plutarch, to contain the 
biography of the most eminent charac¬ 
ters of Sweden. 

DENMARK. 

M.Tliorvalsden,tliccGlebrated'sculp- 
tor and rival ofCanova, during his re¬ 
cent stay at Copenhagen, had heard of 
an old friend, the father of seven young 
children, who had just been deprived 
of his liberty by distresses, which were 
far from the result of any disgraceful 
conduct on his part. M. Thurvalsden,' 
not being possessed at that-moment of 
any money, immediately made his friend 
a present of one of his finest works, 
being a marble group of a mother and 
her two children. The work is now in 
the hands of M. Stub, a merchant at 
Livournia, to be sold by order of the 
present proprietor. This unfortunate 
man is named Gunnerus, and is of the 
family of the celebrated Bishop of Droii- 
theim, the author of several esteemed 
works upon Natural History, and Pre¬ 
sident of the Academy of Sciences at 
Drontheim. We are glad to record 
this singular and noble act of an artist, 
of whose great professional merits we 
have often spoken in our Magazine. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburffh,-^Tbere is a useful insti¬ 
tution in this city, which examines into 
the condition of women hiring them¬ 
selves out as wet nurses. At the ex¬ 
aminations in October, November, and 
December last, 118 nurses were exa¬ 
mined 5 of these, some were rejected 
until generous living might restore the 
injuries they bad sustained from labour 
and poverty; others were declared in¬ 
capable pro tempore from disorders, 
and twenty were fejected for want of 
milk,' or on account of disfases incom- 
putable with the office of a nurse. 

DucAy of Hesie-Darmtadt —The 
proprietors of the practical and theore 
tioal school of agriculture have ^ast 


acquired a large farm, and they there 
fore now possess three estates worked 
by themselves; and, although contigi- 
ous to each other, they differ much 
with respect to soil, aspect, and cli¬ 
mate. Every modern improvement is 
practised, and the best machinery is 
used ill this establishment, and the pro¬ 
prietors have erected a distillery from 
potatoes, with a brewhouse and works 
for making vinegar. The board of a 
pupil is 1000 francs, or 4if. 3«. 
sterling per annum. 

A patriotic old Hungarian, possessed 
of 100,000 florins, in 1806, offered a- 
premium of 150 florins for the best 
essay upon the following question.— 

“ tlnw can an aged Hungarian, whose 
children are dead, and who has no near _ 
relations employ his money in the most' 
useful manner to his country and his 
countrymen.” There were sixty-seveR 
essays sent to him from Germany and 
Hungary; the views of which were 
widely different. That of a priest of 
Earlsruhe perhaps was the best, he re¬ 
commended that every year the in¬ 
terest of the capital should be given to 
the Hungarian, who in the preceding 
year had been adjudged the most de¬ 
serving by the University, or by some 
other learned body. 

I'here are now published annually^ 
in Hungary, two poetical collections, 
the ylurora and the Hebej tfae object 
of which is to disseminate the works of 
the poets. The latter work has already 
exibted three years, and it frequently 
contains pretty engravings and pieces 
of musical composition. 

dffwdcn.—The bones of the cele* 
brated VVittikind, a Saxon warrior who, 
for thirty years, defended the inde¬ 
pendence of Germany against Charle¬ 
magne, have since 1673 been preserved 
at Her ford. They have been just con¬ 
veyed to Enger, near Mindeu, and are 
now kept in the church. 

, M. Escher, of Basle, has computed' 
that the quantity of water annually 
discharged into the Rhine near Basle, 
is 1,046,763,676 cubic toises, each con¬ 
taining 1000 cubic feet. ^ 

The learned ecclesiastic Theociitos 
Pharmacides, who has long been resi¬ 
dent at Vienna as Archimandrite of 
the Greek church, and who has con¬ 
ducted in that capital a Literary Jour¬ 
nal, called the Greek Mercury, has 
just been nominated ^he President of 
the Council, tvhicb has been established 
at Euboea. This island has been or¬ 
ganised by the Greek govemmenl, and 
made a separate province, under the 
managemeut! of a local government. 
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Ctftoee 1« divided Into foor govemi 
itteiite, each having a Connell «nd a 
' Preeident. These governnents united 
■ ' form a central government, sobordhinte 
to the supreme authority. The central 
government is composed of deputies 
from the four provincial governmentsj 
which have no legislative aathority, 
but are divided into departments and 
aections,having particular magistrates. 
The central government is divided into 
a legislative and an executive body. 
These central bodies remove according 
to the exigencies of circumstances, and 
have not as yet any fixed seat of resid* 
ence. 

Oreece is divided into Northern and 
Southern Greece, Pelcponnesus and 
the Islands. Northern Greece com¬ 
prehends Etolia, Acaruania, and the 
towns hnd districts of Misilongi, Ana¬ 
tolia, Opocoro, Gramatij and Sali>» 
Southern Greece contains Athens, The¬ 
bes, Livadia,8nd Negropout except its 
castle. The islands contain all those 
in the Archipelago, except Rhodes, 

, CypmSjGhios, Cos, Mi tylcne and Lem¬ 
nos. The President of the central go¬ 
vernment is Prince Maurocordato. 

PORTUGAt.. 

Public Instruction’—Soeietietf 4l^, 
•—This kingdom contains 873 elemen¬ 
tary schools; there is taught in 206 of 
these schools the Latin language; in 
SI Greek and rhetoric; in 27 philoso. 
pby and ethics. The University and 
preparatory college of Coimbra con¬ 
tain always from 12 to 1000 students, 
and the total number of scholars in 
these 873 schools, is about 30,00(h' 
There are besides sevarai special esfa- 
biisbments, such as the Commercial 
and Marine Academy at Porto, which 
in 1820 contained 313 students and 
that of Lisbon, which in 1821 contained 
an equal number. This last city*has 
also the Royal College of Nobility; the 
Academy for the Arabian language} 
the School of Drawing and Civil Archi¬ 
tecture; the Royal Academy of Sculp¬ 
ture aud that of Engraving; the Insti¬ 
tute of Music, and several others of 
minor importance. There is also the 
military school of mutual instruction, 
(LaDcasterian) admitting the children of 
the citizens, and which contained in 
1818 2518 scholars; (he number of 
which has dtuce increased. The Royal 
Academy of sciences at Lisbon pob- 
lisbes aonnally its proceedings, - and 
which are not destitute of interest. > 
' Other societies have recently been es- 
, tabliAed, and amongst otham the U- 
aainiry Patriotic Society, and the So. 
of Eneooragement. The medium 
iMbackapablished in Portugal 


firom 1805 to 1818, waa fi4, bntaueh 
have been the happy effects of the 
constitution, that, independent of news¬ 
papers, the pnbiications have already 
been Increased threefold. 

irBTHRRIA.NDS. 

Simon has begun a 
collection of 100 medals, containing the 
portraits of the iilustrious characters 
of the low countries. He has already 
executed the King, the Queen, and the 
Princes, Rembrandt, Gretry, Rubens, 
Boerhave, Attdr£ Vesal,Quintin Matsys, 
Lens, Vandyck; the Admirals Tromp 
and Heyu, Breugeh Balthazar Moretes, 
Lucas of Leyden, Ooeck, Erasmus, and 
the last Duke of Aretiberg. Theme- 
dais are executed in the most finished 
style, but unfortunately the inscriptions 
are extremely negligent, confounding 
the Latin and d^rench languages, and 
one of them contains even a solecism. 

The dean of the Flemish school 
of painting, Andrew Corneille Lens, 
died at Brussels on 30th March, 1822, 
ill his 82nd year. He painted por¬ 
traits and history, and his work en¬ 
titled “ The Costumes of the People 
of Antiquity, proved by their Monu¬ 
ments," evinces bis research. He was 
a corresponding Member of the Insti¬ 
tutes of France and Holland. 

ITALY. 

Ptritmunu qualities of the Berriee of 
Betia-anzedarach. — The fruit of this 
elegant tree is noximis to some animals, 
whilst others eat it without injury, aud 
even with delight. Its injurious effects 
upon man has long been known. M. 
Acerbi of Milan has proved its effects 
upon four rows. These animals, it is 
true, had eaten considerably, nearly, 
five pounds. Three of them were quickly 
recovered, whilst the fourth required 
prompt and reiterated measures of 
relief. 

I'he Obituary of Naples gives the 
following instances of Longevity dur¬ 
ing the year 1821. Seventeen persons 
above 100 years, amongst wbom are 
V. Genarelli, 117 years; G. Finamora, 
107; Elena Finizia, 114; Maddaiene 
Maioua, 110; Anna Mariotti, 107; 
Gtovanna Sterlitz, 100; and Nicolletta 
Delicato, 105. 

Le Chevalier Rosa had sown with 
much anccess, aome dry -Chinese rice, 
at Breeeia which he had received from 
Vienna. Qf aiz grains, four produced 
fifty-eight ean^ eoatidning 2680 graina. 
Aa experiment td' 1821 produced the 
name resuIlK, - ■"' 

In the lii^ road, near Cbrnete, has 
been discovered a sepulchral vault, cut 
in- theTook, and containing a dead body 
in-8; coMh§' ^t likewise ip the rock, 
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and by (he side of which were a casque, 
two ^ery longr spears, a sword, and two 
metal shields, decorated with bas- 
rdliefii, well executed, but defaced. 
There were also several elegant brazen 
and earthenware vases, some of which 
, were floridly ornamented. It has been 
SMpposed that this was the tomb of 
some warrior of the ancient city of 
Tarqninia, a city that has now ceased 
to exist for more than twenty>five cen¬ 
turies. These objects of antiquity have 
been carefully placed under the pro¬ 
tection of the magistracy of Corneto. 

The celebrated sculptor, Liborio 
Lobdini, has made an imitation in Pa- 
lombo marble of Trajan's Column, with 
its 2,000 figures, its bridges, its edifices, 
and machines. This work which is 
only six palms high, has attracted the 
attention of connoisseurs. 

There has been discovered in the 
vineyard of Rufiini, near the Tia No- 
mentana, a Columbarium, in good pre¬ 
servation, with fine paintings and 200 
inscriptions. A short time before, 
there had been discovered near the 
church of Saint Agnes a similar monu¬ 
ment, which contained a number of 
bones half burnt, with tliirty-seven in¬ 
scriptions relative to the family of the 
Emperor Claudius Tiberius. 

SWlTZERUiirD. 

Committees in favour of the Greeks 
are established in every part of Swit¬ 
zerland, where an enthusiasm for the 
cause is at the highest. The foliowiug 
pamphlets have been published, the 
profits being destined to aid the Greek 
cause. << A liberal Appeal to the In¬ 
habitants of Appenzel, beyond Rhoden, 
to come to the Succour of the Greeks," 
by M. Frei, 8vo. 16 pages. “ Reasons 
which ought to Influence the Swiss 
more than any other people, to wish fora 
noble Freedom for the Greeks,” by the 
Pastor Muller. Zorich, Bvo, 28 pages. 
** An Appeal in favour of carrying siic« 
conrs to the Greeks,” an eloquent dis¬ 
course, published at Aran, by the Pas¬ 
tor Schuler. 

FRANCE. 

Upper Pyranneor.—“M. E. H. Thol- 
lard. Professor, of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at Tarbes, has pub. 
lished a small tract oi essay, entitled 
« Means of Proteetion against Thunder 
and Hail, with Observations on Beardbd 
Rye,”&c. Thisphysiciaa maitttains,titafr 
cords, of fiax-sttaw, placed at a ceriaia 
beightfa above fields and vineyards, at. 
tract (he electric fluid and prevent the 
formation of hail. In 1822,of eighteen 
parishes or commancs which bad every 
year been deluged with only three 
were slightly injured by'Afi^^ atdrmst 


and these'were in the neighbourhood 
of groaDda<to which (he cords of flax- 
straw .had not been applied, and whilst 
moreover, twenty adjoining communes, 
which had not taken this precaution, 
lost the greatest part of the produce by 
the hail. M. Beltrami, a physician of 
Milan, intends to repeat the expert, 
ment. 

Two years ago, Mr. John I>ortie,.one 
of the directors of the experimental 
fann of the Gironde, published a very 
interesting pamphlet upon the possibi^. 
Hty of growing cotton in the Southern 
departments of France. The pamphlet 
made a considerable sensation, and the 
Prefect of the l^it-et-Garonue applied 
to the Minister of the Interior for a 
grant to purchase seed, and the money 
was distributed to several landed 
proprietors in. the arrondismeut of 
Nerac. The results of the experiments 
baTeJmen satisfactory, and some of the 
cottoh'produced has been very remark, 
able for the fineness and length of the 
fibres. 

M. Georget, the eminent painter upon 
Porcelaine, died at Paris on the 26tli of 
March last, aged about 60. Having 
studied in the school of M. David, he 
gave himself up to minature painting, 
discontinuing which, he and his wife 
entered at the Feydeau. He then quit, 
ted this theatre, and resumed miniature 
painting, but,the celebrated artist Ma¬ 
dame Jaquutot, having introduced him 
at Sevres, he continued there to his 
death. He had great freedom of exe¬ 
cution and felicity of colouring, and 
he has left two works that will pre- 
serve his name from oblivion. Charles 
V. and Francis I.'visiting the tombs at 
St. Denis,from the painting of M. Gros; 
Olid the dropsical woman of Gerard 
Dow. This last work is the most dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Subgcription in favour of the GreeAt, 
—The misfortunes of the Greeks have, 
long excited the attention ,Qf r.very 
friend of religion, humanity, and free¬ 
dom ; but since the late events which 
have secured the emancipation of the 
Morea, the most unfortunate of the 
Greeks are those who, inhabiting the 
extremities of Greece, are exposed to 
he re-conquCred by the Turks, and are 
Jiabfe to their utmost vengeance. There 
are many that have with the utmost 
difficulty escaped from the massacres 
of Scio and Af)ia.]ll|itor, and ar^ now 
exposed to want aa4 .fOilaery in the 
towns, upon the c^paafoiT the Adriatic, 
on the weatem coast of Italy, and at 
Mar8eiUeii;^i' These who have 
refuge in Erauce, might return to the 
asylum whi^4k.e of lha Greeks 
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in the Morea Wontd afford them, if tbcjr 
bad the meana of makinfr the voyag^e 
and of Biipplyinjr themselves with the 
necessaries of life. The Society" of 
Christian Morale, desirous of affoi^in^ 
these wretched persons the means of re« 
turning to their country, have appealed 
to their members and to all who feel an 
interest in the cause, and assure the 
pnblic'that subscriptions will, be duly 
applied to this object; they have form¬ 
ed in Paris a committee of their own 
members, and of several respectable 
Greeks residinpr in the capital. M. 
Andr6, the banker, has undertaken to 
receive the subscriptions, and to remit 
them to Marseilles and other points, 
and to secure, by means of his cor¬ 
respondents, thehr equitable and ju¬ 
dicious distribution to the distressed 
Greeks. The members of the Committee 
are the Duke de la Rochefoucanld, Presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Christian I^rals, 
the Duke de Broglie, the Count de 
Lusteyrie, Count Alexander de La- 
borde, the Baron Delcsert, Charles de 
Remusat, Atphonsus Mahui, A. Coray, 
M. Schinas, A. Vogoridi, M. Contzofski, 
Demetrius Pboteias, M.Andrd, banker, 
Mo. 9, Hue Cudet. Subscriptions are 
received at the above address, or at 
the Olhce of the Society, by M. Cassin, 
Mo. 12, Rue Paranne. ■ 

In the Pa^s de Vaud, there has been 
discovered two Mosaic pavements, one 
representing the bead of Ceres. 


[Jtttir, 

The pastor Ueizerfort, at Hattingea, 
has presented to the Museum of Bonn, 
the head of an idol in black stone, 
found a few years ago on the banks of 
the Roer. The head is supposed to 
have been that of Credo j it has an 
opening in the crown. 

7'ke French Press.—It is said that 
the English resident in Paris and other 
parts of France are to have a new Eng¬ 
lish paper started for their accommo¬ 
dation. There is already an English 
Journal in Paris, which is well circu¬ 
lated, and the proprietors of which are 
reaping a good profit. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that there is a fair opening for a 
second enterprise of this nature. A 
list of the FrenchNcwspapers published, 
with the amount of the number of 
copies printed, will shew that, notwith- 
standiug the low price of Mewsjpapers 
(a paper being sold for 2d. Etiglish) 
there is by no means the same extent 
of intellectual anxiety here as in Eng¬ 
land. The Moniteur^ 3 to 4,000; De- 
bats^ 11,000; Journal de PariSf 8,000; 
Courier Francois, 5,000; QuotidU 
enne, .'j,500; lirupeau 3,500; 

Journal du Commerce, 4,000; Gazelle 
de France, 2,200; Pilole and JEloile 
together, about 4,000; Oriflamme, 500; 
Constitutionnel, 17 to 18,000. These 
are ail daily papers; no weekly news 
paper, or three day newspaper, is pub 
lished in Paris. 
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OJtKAT BRITAIJt. 


There are in England ninety-seven 
canals, and five in Scotland apd Ire¬ 
land, exclusive of those not exceeding 
five miles in length. The total length 
of these canals is 2682| miles; or 2471 
in England, 149J in Scotland, and 691 
in Ireland. The expense of these has 
been thirty millions, and many of them 
have eiicreased in value from fifteen 
to twenty times their original cost. In 
these caiiats there are forty-eight tun¬ 
nels, of which forty measure thirty- 
two miles. The first canal, which 
was cut in 1755, was the project of the 
Duke of Bridgewater and the cele¬ 
brated engineer Briudle, who com¬ 
pleted it in 1759, and thus solved the 
contest relative to the utility of canals. 

The Glasgow frigate (on board of 
which the late Governor-General dame 
to Europe) has brought to England, as 
presents from the Nabob of Oude to 
bis lif^esty, several articles of consi¬ 
derable vatne, iMing estimated at iip- 
'Snirds of 2OO,0OOi, Among them are a 


sword set in diamonds, a bell, and 
sword knot; the latter composed of 
diamonds and other precious jewels of 
the most costly description, and sus- 
pended to it is an emerald of great 
value, it being considered the largest 
extant, and nearly the size of an egg. 
A bird of Paradise alive, has also been 
brought to England in this ship. A 
bull and cow, of a small white breed, 
which the Hindoos worship, have also 
arrived as a present to the Princesses. 

It appears that the number of steam 
engines at the present in action in this 
country may be reckoned at 10,000; 
and one with another each may be es¬ 
timated to be equal in power to 20 
h^es; that each horse will do the 
work of six meijt, and that conseqaently 
the acting ^werts of onr steam engines 
are equal in .efihot to 200,000 horses, or 
1,200,000 tnen. 

In the Press, the Third Edition of 
Sir Astley^Cooper's work on IHsloca- 
.tiotts and Fractures of the Joints. An 
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Appendix will contain, a Refutation of 
almoat every atatement made in a iate 
critical publication, on a subject treated 
of in the former editions of the above 
work. 

A series of French Classics, in ISmo, 
is now in the course of publication,, 
edited by'Af. Ventouillac, and hand¬ 
somely printed in the original, with 
elegant engravings and vignettes by 
eminent artists: they arc also accom¬ 
panied with notes and the lives of the 
authors. Elizabeth, by Mad. Cottin, is 
already published, and is a very fa¬ 
vourable specimen of typographical 
accuracy, and general execution. 

A Society of South American gen¬ 
tlemen have, we understand, under¬ 
taken to publish every three months in 
Ixmdon a work chiefly relatiug to their 
own .country, called the JBiblioteca 
Americana, and intended to difl'iise 
knowledge respecting, a Continent so 
little known in England, and also to 
excite a taste for reading among their 
own countrymen. 

A singular work has just appeared, 
entitled Sketches in Bedlam; or, 
Characteristic Traits of Insanity as dis¬ 
played in the Cases of 140 Patients of 
both Sexes now or recently confined in 
New Betltlem.'’ Drawn up from the in¬ 
cidents supplied by such an Institution, 
it can hardly fail to be useful, as it will 
make its merits more generally known, 
and remove prejudices in the minds of 
the uninformed on the subject. To the 
inquisitive mind, a faithful exhibition 
of the various modifications of mania 
(and “ the correctness of the respec¬ 
tive statements, we are told, is entitled 
to the most implicit belief’') presents 
an interesting field of study. 

IVfr. Williams has in contemplation 
to public, as soon as subscriptions for 
indemnity can be obtained, designs 
from a complete series of antique 
friezes, commonly known as the Phi^ 
galian Marbles, comprehending the 
celebrated contest between the Cen¬ 
taurs and Lapithee, and the battle of 
the Greeks and Amazons; which for¬ 
merly ornamented the ceila of the Tem¬ 
ple of Apollo Epicurius, at Phigalia, iu 
Arcadia, Greece : taken from these 
marbles, now deposited in the British 
Museum; consisting of S3 tablets, the 
designs for which are mnde by various 
{young artists of rising eminence of the 
British school; and are to be engraved 
in exact imitation of the original draw¬ 
ings, ill,the lithographic manner, by 
Mr. F. O. Finch.—The Temple was 
aa object of nuiversal admiration in 


the most splendid age of Grecian per¬ 
fection,. (that of Pericles,) for its archi¬ 
tectural, as well as scalptural magni¬ 
ficence : these designs in the original 
are peculiarly spirited and diversified, 
and proclaim the very high degree of 
sculptural perfection then obtiuned. 
arouug the first artists of that justly 
celebrated people.—The subject of each 
plate is intended to be illustrated on a 
separate leaf, facing the plate, by read¬ 
ings collected from the classic authors 
of antiquity, historians and poets, wiio 
have written upon the subjects, and 
from which the original artist is pre¬ 
sumed to have obtained the idea fur 
his design. 

A gentleman, well know in the lite¬ 
rary world, is at present occupied in 
preparing a History of .Modern Italy. 
This work, ofieriiig a compressed ver¬ 
sion of M. de Sismondi’s invaluable 
. IfittQire des Hcpubliqucs Italiennes^ 
and dffntpietcd from Muratori and other 
original authorities, is nearly ready fur 
publication in Svo. 

Early in August, will be publislied, 
Adratus, a Tragedy, witii Amiabel or 
the Coruish Lover, a Metrical Talc, 
founded on fact, and other poems. By 
R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

Preparing for the press, and shortly 
will be published, a New Way to Pay 
Old Debts. By John Scott, Esq. De¬ 
dicated to the geutleiuen of Bartholo- 
mew-lane, and that neighbourhood. 
Edited by competent persons. 

The Seventh Edition of Mr. Fair, 
man's Account of the Public Funds, 
with considerable Additions, is in the 
press. The work has been completely 
re-modelled; the accounts of the dif¬ 
ferent stocks revised, corrected, and 
brought down to the present time; and 
a variety of interesting and valuable 
information added, the whole calcu¬ 
lated to famish a complete Manuel of 
the Finances of Graat Britain. 

In a few days will be published, a 
volume, which has hitherto been con¬ 
fined to private circulation, by Mr. 
Alaric A. Watts, entitled, Poetical 
Sketches with Stanzas for music and 
other Poems. 

In the press, a new and handsome 
edition of the works of the Rev. John 
Hurrions, viz. Sermons on Christ Cru- 
cified and Glorified, and on the Holy 
Spirit. Now first collected with a Life 
of the Author, in 3 v^w, I'^mo. 

Also a New Edition, the Lime 
Street Lecture Serm'qik!'beautifully 
printed in 1 yol. Svo. ^ 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

CLASSICS. 

Part I. ofanevand beautiful edition, 
from the Glasgow Unirersity Press, of 
Damn's Greek Lexicon to Homer and' 
Pindar,to be completed in eight monthly 
parts. 4to, lOs. fid. and 8vo. 7s. fid. 
electricity. 

Description of an Electrical Tele¬ 
graph, and of some other Electrical 
Apparatus: with eight Plates,engraved 
by Lowry. By Francis Ronalds, 8vo. 
6s.. boards. 

FIRi; ARTS. 

The Italian School of Design (con¬ 
taining 84 Plates) j being a Series of 
Fac-slmilcs of'Original Drawings, by 
the most eminent Painters and Sculptors 
of Italy; with Biographical Notices of 
the Artists, and Observations on their 
Works. By Wro,, Young Ottley, Esq. 
Complete in one volnme, super royal 
folio, 121. 12s. ■, in colombier., folio, 
181. ISs., and proofs, 24 guineatL 
MIBCELLAREOUB. 

A New Edition of the Progresses and 
Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth. 
Among which are interspersed other 
Solemnities, Public Entertainments, and 
remarkable Events, during the Rhign 
of that illustrious Princess. Collected 
from Original Man user! ps, scarce Pam¬ 
phlets, Corporation Records, Parochial 
Registers, &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Historical Notes. , By John Nichols, 
F.S.A. Load. Edinb. and Perth, 3 vols. 
4to. 91. 9s. The Work is embellished 
with 41 Plates; and the Impression 
limited to 260Copies.—The Progresses 
of King James are ip the Press. 

The Berwick Ndw and Improved 
General Gazette, or Compendious Geo- 
graphieal Dictionary; containing a 
Description of the various Countries, 
Kingdoms, States,Cities,Towns, &c. &c. 
of the known World, brought down to 
the present time, accompanied with 26 
elegant Maps, from the latest autho¬ 
rities, in 3 handsome volumes, Svo. 
21. 2s., or in 16 Parts, 2 b. 6d. each. 

The Youthful Travellers; or, Letters 
chiefly descriptive of scenes visited by 
some young .people during a Summer 
Excursion. Designed as examples of 
the epistolary style for Chiidreb, ISmo. 
half-bound, with Plates, 2s. 6d. 

A New Edition of Nelson's History 
and Antiquities of Islington, in 4to. and 
8vo. with Additional Matter^ and 23 
Copper Plate engravings. 

Flora Dome^tioa, or the Portable 
Flower-garden; jwith Directions for the 
Treatment of Plants in Pols, and HIub- 
triktinns from the Works of the Poets. 
IrI volt Svo. 12s. 


Journal of a Tonr in France, in the 
Years 1810 and 1^17. By Francea 
Jane Carey, 1 vol. $to. 14s. 

** The New Mercantile Assistant, and 
General Cheque - Book,'* containing 
Nine copious and distinct Sets of Tables 
—The first Scries (which contains more 
than One Hundred Tables) are Calcu¬ 
lations by Reduction, on a novel and 
simple principle: exhibiting, at one 
view, what any commodity, purchased 
in the aggregate, i, e. by the Ton or 
Cwt. costs per single lb. stone, or qr. 
any number of lbs. or stones, or qrs.; 
or vice versa. Second Series are copi¬ 
ous Interest Tables, 3,4, 6 per Cent.— 
The seven other Tables relate to the 
Public Funds—Life Annuities—Calcu¬ 
lation of Profits—Wine and Spirits— 
Hay and Corn, &c. &c. all peculiarly 
simple, and adapted to the purposes of 
Commerce—and' as a cheque^ in the 
Counting-house. By Mr. Wright, Ac¬ 
countant, 12mo. 

Historical Notices of Two Characters 
in Peveril of the Peak. Post Svo. 

POETRY. 

Specimens of British Poetry, chiefly 
selected from Authors of high Cele¬ 
brity, and interspersed with Original 
Writings. By Elizabeth Scott, Svo. 12a. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, chiefly designed for the 
Use of Families, by John Fawcett, A.M. 
Rector of Scaleby, and Perpetual Cu¬ 
rate of St. Cuthbort's, Carlisle, third 
Edition, 2 vols. ]2ino. boards, 12 b. 

Yol. V. of the Preacher; or, Sketches 
of Original Sermons, for the Use of Lay 
Preachers and Young Ministers: to 
which is prefixed a Familiar ^ay on 
the Composition of a Sermon, 12mq. 4s. 

The Pulpit; Parts 1. II. and HI. con¬ 
taining Reports of upwards of Thirty 
Sermons, by the most eminent and Po¬ 
pular Divines of the day. Reviews of 
Religious and a great va¬ 

riety of interesting misoellaneous mat¬ 
ter. The Weekly Numbers contain 
Thirty-two columns, Svo. cfosely 
printed, price 2d. eacliy and Monthly 
Parts 8d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Concise description of the English 
Lakes and the Mountaios in their Vici¬ 
nity; with Remarks on the Mineralogy 
and Geology of the disirict. By Jona¬ 
than Otiey, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

, A Series of Picturesque Views of 
Edinburgh, edgraved in the best line 
manner. By Lizars. With a 

Succinct Histoneal Account of Edin¬ 
burgh.' In rayal 4to. Part I. To be 
completed in 17 Monthly Parts, each 
containing three Plates. 



POLITICAL 


Tne proe 9 «diiig 8 in lio^ Houses of 
P&rliani,ent irinee oar last number wcoV' 
fo press are worthy of notice, rather' 
for the free complexion of the debateb 
tbiMi for any posilire legislatire'^nact* 
mebts which those debates have led to. 
in the Hoase 'of Lorda, ihe most im¬ 
portant subject that has h^en discussed 
was that' of placiiii^, the Catholics of 
Gnf}8a<| ilpon' an equality with tboSe 
of Ireland', i-ord King observed,‘ that 
“ tho,Charch Establishment of Ireland 
insulied ' the- people by its asoendency, 
and impoveidshed them by ita extor-| 
tion.” In Ireland, his lordship - de-’' 
dared, that there was a proud and 
hauffhtyrarlstoeracy religion, who 
uld govern, hot'by'|wprmctpres of 


tPOUl^ ^_,-/crs-'*.-- 

peace, but by the swora j it was a 
fanation to give it the name of a churchi 
it would profone ^ht sacred and vepe*^ 
ruble name, by applyldg it‘to a parSnit, 
which ih Ireland was a mere trade, a 
trade ia which the idlest'apprentice 
made the greatest rortuh^ and by the . 
most scandalous and opprOsaiSe meaas. 
The tenerable Bishop sf ihTprwich, in 
an enlightened speech, Supported the 
principle of eoucessioa to the Catholics, 
and, the bill was farther defended by 
the'MarqhUi of Lansdown, b^ lord 
Holland an<l others, and opphsgd by 
the Lord ChSqceitor, by lord Redes- 
dale, and by the. Bishop of St, DavId^s. 
I.ord Li^efpqol.djd not oppose the bill, 
but voted for its pomponement, .an4 
finally the hpusa divided 73 to 80,' the 
billtteiug IdSt by the small m^ority of7. 

lord Grosvenor and othdr hbmemen 
animadverted iu very strong language 
upon, f the. indecision of character, 
and ^e iMTocrastination and delay in 
the conduct oftho Lwd Chancellor,- 
who defendedVhla. proceedijttgs at 
some’ length, 'hut. the arrears bf 


nimbus VOfif continued the Irish pen¬ 
sion of the late Ldt^Bt. Vincent to his 
nephew and snecesato^- ' 

In the House of Cbmmons, the s^- 
jects discussed 'bate been by far 
numerous and importa‘nt.'>J^rd 
brojoght hefore the Hous^ bill 
relief of the Catholics of England. HeH 
propose^ first, granting the Electlyq, 
Franchhie to Catholics. Second, allow- 
ing thein'.tO hold Comuiissions of the 
Peace} aiid thirdly to repeal the test ’ ’ 
act fa tdto.. 'Mt.-Pebi opposed thesa 
last propositions, and they were ' 

' finally abandoned by Lord Nogont, 
bill Jbeiug passed for granting the 
EledRvo.ilmncbtse to all Catholics in 
Engli^ ■ 

. 1^0 iPremmenthaving proposed the 
. rene'rtm of the' IHsh Insurrection Act, 
j^it.Aenry.Parnell said,-that the world, 
wottid be astonished whenever it was 
made acquainted with the real state of 
Ircfand, add the real administration of 
government iu that country for the last* 
thirty years. At pr^nt, the dispatches 
oftbp Lord Uebtenant evinced, that, 
ontotthethirty--tw6 counties there were 
' twenty-ttvO in.'what was called a state 
' of disturbanoe, and which meant a 
state more dembratigfd than that of 
many barbarous hordes of savages. 
'From 1786 to 1822, the Insurrection 
Act ^ad been.lbe <^ly Kniody applied 
. to tbi^ evil,'and tm|Insurrectioa Act 
had',|$i^n in force f#i»ixteen years.; in 
thar period, and from 1792 to 1822, the' 
oppressive act, called the Arms Act, 
had been -in force no less than twenty- 
six yearn* In 'forty-six years; twenty ' 
counties in Ireiand' had doubled their 
population, and the people born within 
that period had witnessed nothing but.’ 
oppression, qnd had been bred fo resist 
that;oppression by "viblenco, .and to ' 


Appeal Canm bbfbre, ,fhe'"House of ' exg^dt from government only the ^n- 


Lbrds frpm .Sootl^d have aocumuiated 
fo snob an alMte'IIS fidgroe, that the 
mlilisterfii bayO paps^ a bjill, forming a 
Committee ic^ to ddoidp aucH 

appeals, ybis' Ca|| mUtee' k to ait five 
days iDtbd-|veel^|P,atfon]danoe,of th'e ^ 

Lords is. ip-tte^ .^^i^ulsdry, upder g 'jmeanlteiu to, inquir^i 
pepj^lty .of ;BteXfot|n la PbJeeWoftbe latemr 

uoqiitjate, a of ' ifr.GonlbnmobJe^ 

the'.C5omtoi,IMsee,''ititt^R|pil'tlte.'.'^ > because-itwould 
,43hahccl^uf4^focb^pt■dai«^li,l‘tf 'A land vvhiqb it Vquj 


dictivU measures of InsurrectioU Abta 
and 4 ' 7 bB that at this moipeiiit, 

the\«bole population of those counties 
have, the ntOBt rootedVabhdtteuec of 
Ih^ir government, Ho popcli^ed by ' 
Utoviug for a Comipittpo of twenty-onp 


tponer, to have ..no 
pppaess tbb ‘id'iirilege 
option. 

The Hooae of Lords have,; 
nur. Mhti JkZti. 1823. 


V yion, and tba-i 

|^'•iy;y.,watJtberefof^" 



extent .and 
Ireland, 
amit^ 
tdlfe- 
ibie to 


I 'of a Committeftli 
te'dlYiai#,beiu?' 
-ujght 



^ '''‘PoMeaibiffesi, . 

to tilts debate Sfr. Hnme iQOved iinittng the range of reitgioos dtscas* 
the abolition of the office of ILifird Uoti> sioo, and of perseoatiOn on accouiit of 
tenanl of Ireland, on the gronod that impugning the tfnth of Christianity, 
such office vfas a mere focus of party lUr. Ricardo followed oo the same sidew 
pasnionsand iiiitigues; the business of end garu a speech of great power of 
government being entirely performed reasoning, in which be dUplayed groat 
by the Irish Secretary. He was sup- depth of knowledge, with the most 
ported by Mr. Ilicardo, Sir Henry Innuinous views of social and political 
l^rnell, Mr. Abetciomby, and other justice^ Mr. Peel made a short speech 
ihembeis of high character, and op> in opposition to the receiving of the 
' posed by Shr John Newport and by petition, and Mr.. Wilberforcc argued 
the government. for supimrting revelation by the arm of 

Ml Brougham presented a petition the civil power} and at length Mr. 
to the House from the Catholics of Hnme withdrew his resolutions, de- 


Ireiand, complaining of the unequal 
administration of the laws in that coun¬ 
try. Mr, Brougham instanced many 
casca of the perversion of the laws, 
whldh proved a system of perverting 
justice to the purposes of party, and 
referied to an Observation of Lord Be- 
desdale, «that there existed in that 
jll-fated couutry (Ireland) two horts of 
law, one for tile rich and another for 
the poor,** Mr. Goulburn opposed the 
motion, on the grounds that the recep¬ 
tion of the petition would be tanta¬ 
mount to the government’s confessing 
the charges which the pctitioneis 
brought against the exeentive govern¬ 
ment in Ireland. 

J'be House of Comtnonn passed a bill, 
cstahlishiog the equitable principle of 
choosing juries in Scotland by ballot, 
but we I egret to say, that tbc bill was 
lost in the Honsf of Lords. 

On the 1st of July Mr. Hnme pre¬ 
sented a petition to the House, signed 
by S,047 persons}. amongst whqm 98 
wore ministers; tqepetitioners testified 
their thorough belief in Christianity, 
but reprobated the supporting of Chris¬ 
tianity by persecution, or by penal 
Jans of any sort, but argrted upon the 
propriety of leaving all religions sub¬ 
jects open to the most free discussion. 
This petition was so ably drawn up, its 
language so elegant, and its reasoning 
BO conclusive, that it excited an ex¬ 
traordinary sensation in the House. 
Mr. Home supported the petition with 
much ability. He argued that the 
whole principle and spirit of Christi¬ 
anity were directly hostile to that sys¬ 
tem of prrsccuiioD and of legal penalties 
for freedom of discussion to which the 
followers of Christianity always ^d 
resorted, and were still so willing 
to resort, with a view of maintaibing ' 
what they conceived to be religions 
truth. He mfffiSrred to THlotson, Taylor,, 
IJpwlb, Warbnrton, Lardner, ChiUing. 
WorthfWatsoo,Locke, Newton,and other 
SW^l^Jlvines and pbltosopl^rs, who' 
«ad gWbo ihtJlr deoidi^reprobajlll of 


dining to press the llonse to a division, 
because the Session was too far ad¬ 
vanced to allow of his brining in any 
bill upon the subject. 

Dr. Phillimore brought in a bill, 
relieving Catholics fiom the neces¬ 
sity of solemnizing their marriages by 
Biotestaat clqrfy. 

A new bill wqs brought into tbo 
Hoove,for regulating tb%administration 
qf jnstice in New South Wales. One of 
Its principal fcatorcs was the entrust¬ 
ing of the governor of the province 
With the arbitrary power of selecting 
jurymen. Sir James Mackintosh op¬ 
posed this danse with great zeal. He 
stated the colony to be in a most fiour- 
ishing conditldn, that there were 7,056 
persons who had either received the 
pai don of government, or who had ex. 
piated their offences by undergoing the 
sentence of the law. These 7,056 per¬ 
sons had S,S59 children, and possessed 
26,ODD acres'of cultivated, and 212,000 
acres of nnoultivated land, with 3,600 
houses, and a capital in trade of 150,00uL 
sterling. Sir James reprobated the ex¬ 
posing even these people, much more 
the nttmeroiiB free settlers of the cdony, 
to such on arbitrary law, as that of the 
governor’s packing juries at hie indi- 
vidnal discretion; and the Secretary 
of State consented to modify the bill, 
applying its principbu only to those 
in the colony, who were still under the 
sentence of the law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the 3rd of Jnly, entered upon the finan- 
qial state of the, iMuntry. He statedi 
that he had at the tleginning oft he Ses¬ 
sion annottseed thglt he should require 
I6;,fi00,000f., bnt f|ud; his estimale had 
becu exceeded by s^t 300,0001., and 
ether unexpected expetfses would in¬ 
crease the ^ to 16,070,0001. There 
bad'been au’inciwase In the receipt of 
Custotes dbrlng the year of 136,0001., 
bnta dscrciHein the Excise of866,0007, 
pwt of which had been eccasiooed by 
the repeat of Excise Duties, the re- 
t<ditts,nf the year fell short «f that of 
•' i * 
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iMt yMr by 1^,000, W that ewn tbat Mhtppy country j but, u we 
iri|b thl* dofictt, the rerenue of the have before obeerved, the recurrence 
prMent year would exceed the expcn- to the never foiliu^r reaort of the Tnaur- 
diture by 409,000f. The total ol taxes rectioD Act has, If we except the 
reduced within the l^t two years war Tithe comodflitation the only 

6,935,000 • attention Ufl^cb miuiateni have paid to 

Hib Majesty proi oi^ned the House by Ireland, althougb that island is now in 
Commission on the 19th (July) The a more duorganiscd ttate than ahe has 
apeoch delivered by the Commisbtoners been m since the rebellion of 1798, 
is not of a nature to invite much of Our Court of Chancery is known to be 
comment, or of aiiimadveision. The fo a state which amoupts to an a^olnte 
Kin^ cxpiesscs his confidence that denial of jnatice, except to the afflUfUt, 
the provisions made duiinfr the sossioii and even to the affluent is justice ae> 
for the Intel nal government of li eland, uied except at a ruinous expenae, and 
will tend to remove some of the evils with a procrastination equally disas- 
that have so long afflicted that pait of trona; and yet the attempt, winch has 
thekiDgdoin. 1 he only pi oviaions that been made to institute an inqutiy into 
have been made lor this object are the that court, has been resisted on the part 
oft rep<atcd Insorrcction Act, and thq of government, and a similir resist,> 
lithe commutation Bill we trust that ante has been made to an atumpt to 
this last measure may tend to remove establiab a fair and equitable mode of 
some of the evils alluded to in the empaun^lling funcs It, riomoni do- 
speech. hut with resiicct to the other mestio aflkiis, wc cast our view to 
measure, the inaurrecaon Act, it has foreign politics, we must obseivc that 
been so often tiled with no other effect the Sovereigns of Lurope iiavo com- 
than that of temporality suppressing)^ mepced a war which wc have deiiouu- 
but really increasing the spirit which oed as iniquitous in its principle, im- 
it is imeant to subdue that we must politic in its object, and impracticable 
confess that we appiehend much of in its ekccutioo we liavc mib great 
severity and suffering from its being real and sinceiity exei led out solves to 
earned into effect, but no permanent the uliuost to picventthis war, and yet 
good whatever, it has been commenced andperseveied 

Considering the active spiiit of in- in, m spite ot all oni ctfoits, a lamen. 
teiligcuec which now pervades almost table proof of oui pooscssiug hut little 
every class of the coinmuiuty, we weight even in those courts the sovo- 
must confess we aie of opinion, that reigns of which owe their power to the 
the last Session of Pariiamtllit has profuse saciihce ot British blood and 
iiaidly been lu tone with the liberality Biitish treasuic. The list Ihirliament 
of the age, nor has it effected any may, therefore, be said to have cfi'ected 
change in any branch ofour polity, com- nothtfag of positive good for thecouu- 
mensurate With the knowledge now po8- try; but we must^hot foi get that lha 
sessed by the country at iaige, relative sound moial piinciples, the luminous 
to the principles of national lostitu- views ol huiiouiabic foreign poiiey, 
tioail io general, or relative (o the con- and the enlarged sentiments of foqe- 
dition of the institutions of this country dom that have distiqgnlslied many of 
in particular. Oar criminal code lias the speeches of the members, must 
been acknowledged by admioistratiou have wrought a powoiful, though not 
to be faulty m the extreme, and even in all instances an iinnirdiately per. 
a pledge bad been given^ that during ceptible effect, even upon the most de. 
the late session a committee should generate of out countrynicn. Jt is the 
have been granted to inquire into the diffusion of such speeches throughout 
subject; and yef themession has passed the kingdom, that gradually improves 
without any such result. With respect the moral sense ot the country, nod 
to^Bur comiuereial !^lioy, the Chancel- enables tlj;e people to reform their old 
lor of the ^xcheqmer and the Pi esident institutions, and to rstabiisH the utmost 
of the BCaid of UVade, with seveial posslblg degree of fiee4oni, without 
other meinlfors i;f 3lt|B cabinet, are dc- the danger of anarchy and llcencious- 
cidedly disciales'of the school of the ness. It is m this point Of view that 
economists; aa4 jret nothing more has (be Speeches of a Ilteni^, cf a Mack 
been even Attempted, than a few par- Intosb, or of a RussOtl, invaluable 
tial and instgniftcaat measures to liber- to thetr country; and ba,whp estimates 
ate insulated branches of trade from their speeches merely TOr\h$lr effect 
restrictions. With respeel tb Ireland, upon motions before the Hodse, can be 
the session commenced with great ex- but a superficial thinker, and veror 
pectations of governmenPs poraafog lUtle aeauaintedC *with ibA ^ 

aome decided measures in favoiir of 
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'/ The att«^ion of Earope Um ear. have oecnpied SerJIle,^ orerrnn atl Aq> 

^ fiaatly 4ira<^d to the affpifit pf Spain; ^lutda^ 'aa4)li»V^ noat bliqckaded Cadiltr; 

■ that all other objecte of iCi^igp policjr sea add'labd. Sa^h !a the lament. 

' appear to sink iptojaeigatfioauce. 'Ih^lableaamjwy of the piesta of the last 
oar number for thb last month, . 'li^tith, and, having'recorded it, it only 
noticed the occapation of the Spahiah remaina for ns to deacant upon the 
«a{dtal by the Duke d^Angoulem^ oaaaea^/,theae dinaateni, and to apecu- 
>.aod ire expressed our anxiety to leam> ' late upoh their probable result. The 
; >|i!tha moral effect which, this occupation rapid > advantm of the xjl^nch fironi 
";Vof'.the capital by the enemy would Madrid in. the directiott of Cadie, and 
' Iinvc upoo the seutimeintB and passions , their audacify; in attempting with ao 
of the Spanish ptN^le; If this event amail a force this: operation^^ Wbicb 
have not, like 'the,«ca{^nre,of .Madrid Napoleon had found it diffichlt'lb exe. 

' by NapoUon in 1698, roufsed the peo-;. eule wiiih five times the Duke d'An. 

pie to the enthusiasm of patriotic re.. gonteme’s edrength, rendered it evident 
'' distance, it is' a eonsoiatton flB^^fl^Ete^-that there must have been a secret nn- 
‘that it has not depremd thmr^inta^tl'^crslandihg between -the Duke d'An- 
by -fear, or inducedi. them ito . , gouleme and the, Spanish offioers. 
think of bowing the neck to Morilio command of the patri- 

ism imposed by'a foreign fbrO^: The otic-fordid ^fi^allieia, a province of 
Regency of Sjmhish nobles, cstalBiKi^ed' the lilmoat cotipqndace from the moon- 
in Madrid by the Duke d'Angouleme, toin^s fiace of* the country, 'fTom its 
have formally '•received Ambassadpra .iimjttion upon the fiaoks of the Duke 
, from the court* of Paris, Berlin, and d'Angoalemc'sarmy, and from it* lying 
St. Pefersburgb I they have been in- in the dirOotiohtrayer^d by the French 
- defatigable in appealing to the early envoys and dctachm^s. 'This officer 
^prejudices and ignorant predilections had commabd^d the ’RoyaUsit army in 
pf the people, they have used the pew. Golumbia, whare lie Had carried on the 
crfiil eugiues of thotpress and of the war against the patriots with nnreienU 
priesthood to aid their purpose, and, ing cruef|^,'andaimot^t npontheprin* 
finally, they have been enabled to buy ciples of- exlermiaatiaqf In this cewi* 
over nobles and generals with French mand he l^d shewn liimtmlf as impervi- 
'. gold j and yet, fdthongh supported by ons to the sacred flame of liberty, as 
the victorious enimy of the Duke d’An. be wi ms^ -all feelings bf justice and 
gouleme, that Regency ha* roused no toetc;^ On his return tfi old Spain, 
popular iaeling -ip, their favour.. We ho again distinguished himself by his 
do not hear of t|^.|farmy of tbellFai^ degeiggateadherence to the corruption 
being increased j^'nttwberfl, wephar and slavish principles •b'f the' old re. 
.fri'ho royal regiments raised to gght gime^ and, iu oneinstance, was nearly 
^ bat^s of-Ferdinand, we do nut falting a-IMprifiGe to popular; indigna- 
' Pear of the defection of any of the pa- ' tiou.. v^arfie 'sriore fealty to th^cw 
tiiotlc corps, npr are wn tpld bf any ..Con^tutidUyaud, accepting the military 
districts or cities evincing any publib command of GalHcia;' to^ the-usual 
feeling in favotir of the- f* absolute oaths of offiee. Inthteobrnmimtljihow.^ 
King.” On the other hand we regret ever, he lost Ptiaay fine -opportunitieB' 
to say, that the ConstUutio&algovero. ■ of cutting off ;l^neh^tac^eqts; and 
mont appear to have shewn but little of iatercepthig'sippUefij -ibd^.on one 
. energy in their adndnistration of affairs, oecasimi,'. of eaptfiring sum of 

although, considering-the justice of tiioney 4hat4wa»;fU. fti way^ to Seville, 
their principles,. and ,t|»e. power of in. These'- fitdtd weiiN^nb|va |b. -the Con-' 
tellect they have evigt^d inaiupp.m’ting riiimtioirii}Md' Quiroga, 
those principles, it IS but"fair to argue ' tthd otberii bf ^m^lio’sA offidsVa, re- 
that their want of. practical ^nergjr jpembdly |iblnteff’'>'‘'Ml' hls-SUspioiOus 
must hbve arisen froih their destitution ; edhduiR} jwdp' continued 

of pecuniary supplies, ffoth. the' in bis', .tbu^ he 

distressing ...irircumstanees vin , rihich tbeWjispf tl^ inva. 

they have been placed, tlm French deix of^hirPtmnto ‘ the J^ur- 
'haveh^nfl'byred to tr^pnle; niimo. bon 
V- 1 1^1^* to CaMr;'- pacing their *^blips' 'to sotebrijprij^' -and' to 

®FP*f‘tmn through fountain- 'guide ii|^hdr„eeiidt^ npm the sano-., 
^ yhere a wnali force could Ron of'>rillwibd, ot^f:»pdt fo achieve 

;,,''J®Cfii^!^y'briblngnriai' tbPi^ay their 
{j®#' y bdbd'R^' and-te viobriethriif w|hi. But 
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lltoriilo*8 treachery has cnabted the cptrft and patRlotlHii, the French wMl 
French to advance to Cadiz; otherwise iniblllbly be rained, and we shall 
^ it argraes aotbinj; as to the result of witness a proof, that « God (;iveth not 
the strug'g'lc, for no g:reat revolntion the battle to the strong, bat to the 
ever toOk place withoqt producing nn* righte^s.'* '* * 

mcrous instances of such treason, The TbdTnrbs are preparing for renew. 
Pfsistratidst at Athens had their par- ed eilwrta against the Greeks; but we 
tisans} Bruttts found his son a traitor trust that wehnTh o» reason to fear the 
to his country in favour of Tarquin; issue of the fontest. 'ITie Greek re- 
America had her Aruold, prance bad proscntatives, to the number of more 
her Pichegru, bor Dutnourier, her than 60, have assembled in Congress, 
Georges, and her Moreau; and Eng- and their I^slative and euchtivo go- 
land in both her revolutions of 1640 vornment are sufficiently vrall organ- 
und 1666, bad traitors to the cause of ized to give consistency and unity to 
freedom. We must not, therefore, their measures of defence, 
be surprized if Spain is oAen betrayed The Sovereigns of the Congress at 
daring the contest, nor must we argue Verona have evinced their determinn> 
from such treason that her cause is tlou to persevere in their system of 
hopeless. suppressing every symptom of hberty^ 

'1 he French are now in a orUlCal ezeU in countries, in the afiairsofwbich 
situation. In Catalonia, the balance they can have no possible right to in- 
of the war is against them. In Valen- teriere. They have peremptorily or- 
cia they are stijll weaker, and their dered the suppression of a free news- 
arms have not $4 yet penetrated into paper in the independent kingdom of 
Mrrcia or Granada They possess no Wirtemberg, and they have as poremp- 
one fortified town between the Pyre- torily directed the Swiss to refuse an 
iiees and the stiaits of Gibraltar; and asylum to any refugees of other coun- 
their blockading force at Cadiz is 110 tries, as well as to suppress certain of 
Uagoch from Madrid, aud 220 leagues their free publicatioiis If these poten- 
from France, with mountainous pi o- fates can thus interfere, and dictate fn 
Vinces in their rear, and a population the internal concerns of one indepen- 
entirely hostile to them They are dent State; they can upon the same 
attemptingmoreover to blockade Cadiz principle interfere in the concerns of 
by land, with one-fifth of the foice all, and thus ability to resist, and not 
that Napoleon found inadequate to that political justice, will be the only guide 
object; and they are endeavouring to of their conduct. This system of ag- 
blockadc it by sea, with less than oue gression, like that of Napoleon’s, may 
tenth of the naval force Which the late at length be carried to the point of 
£aii St. Vincent and the most able of rousiug the people of all Europe to 
our officpis have always found requisite resistance; and it appears to us to be 
(or the pui pose. The smallest reverse, likely to be soon carried to that eztent 
or even a delay of ezpectcd success, that will reduce Great Britain to the 
will, therefore, be of most disastrous alternative of war, or of absolute dis- 
^ consequences; aud if the Spaniards honour and loss of political chai actor* 
pel severe aud evince their oVdiuary and influence. 


THE DRAMA. 


Xi/te'a TtfSATMB, ivamajt opbha. 


MAt>AMn|||ionzi dc Begnis produced, 
fer-Ver benefit, a new Comic Opera by 
Roseiui, under the title of Matilda d( 
Shahran « (Qprradino, ottm II Truyt^ 
dtltaBaita. (’MaiUdedtShabranand 
CorrmUno, or the Triumphof SeeMfj/.J 

MaHldfi di SAahsvnt.Mad. de Begnis. 
cWradmo Cwr tU 
PeHo fthe irom 

Mburfea^.^jlignor Garcia. 

leotforOf • ff^ander* 

ing PoAt Sig. de Bcgnim. 


EdoardOf Son of 
Rttlmcmdo ........ Madame VestriA 

Itaiiaondo Lope^ ..Signor Rcina. 
Ahprando, Phgti» 
dan and Cmul- 
danfq/’Comgi^..Signora Piacei. 
G/nardo, Gedbr ....Signor Porto. 

Coniegta tTAiree ...,Sig.C^radori. 
JBgtddOf a C(imairg» 

map. ... .Signor Rigfai, 

Poderigo. Bead of 
d tfSo^ere ,. Sig. dl Giovanni. 
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CUff^inOt tk mrlika IViaoe, bwi a 
«trM^ ^teraioB tp the female aex. 
M0*tida ie determined to conquer his 
l^odices, and Mften his iron heart. 
Pjr her petsonal (»8rms» aided by /sou- 
tag^ and perseverance, she succeeds, 
land the haagThty soldier falls at her 
fhet. But afterwards bis suipicioBS of 
her sincerity and fidelity are esoited, 
and he orders her, in a very unceremo. 
nions manner, to be drowned, directing 
/Wdoro to be her executioner; he, bow- 
eeeR,sectetcs UatUda^ at the same time 
tellinqr Corrudmo that she is sacrificed 
to ills vengeance. The latter soon dis> 
covers her innocence,and theicopon be> 
coming flrantic with renafred love and 
hitter reverse determines to partake 
her watery grave. Just as he is abont 
to tiirow himself from a bridge into the 
atredth she appears, when, instead of 


tailed, promises tb he popnlar< We arh 

f lad to be able to add, that Mad. de 
legnia's benefit must have been very 
prpdncUve, The pit and gallery dreic 
remarkably foil, and not more than five 
or slairof the boxes wore napoenpied at 
the end of the first aot—a flattering but 
Just tribute to the merits of the excel¬ 
lent performer, to whom the receipts 
of the evening werh appropriated. 

Nothing else worth reman king upon 
has taken place at this elc^nt place of 
amusement since onr last publiratiou; 
but we cannot close our short account 
this month, without adverting to the 
prevalent report, that Mr. Ebers will 
resign the management after the pre¬ 
sent season. Should this take place, 
we hope the management will not fail 
into the sole controul of a Committee; 
we are of opinion, that no establtsh- 


plpnging into the water, he leaps into meat whatever, which is to depend for 
her arms, mid the afifhir ends, or is sup* its support on pecnaiary encoufhge- 
posed to end, as these things always meat, can ever floatfish unless nnder 
should terminate. The period and the the immediate direefton of a single in¬ 


scene of action are neithei of them 
mentioned or indieated.—The writing 
of the opera, by Sig. diacomo Eerretti, 
ig above the ordinary run of such pro¬ 
ductions, and the story, tbongh suffi- 
oiently flimsy, is iiiteresting, and arau- 
singly told. The music is like that of 
all Rossini's preceding oheras—it is 
plentifully pillaged fiom himself and 
others, and is moie of an ingenious 
cenltf than an original production. But, 
although it wants originality, it is very 
spirited, and cleverly adapted to the 
buaincM of the opeia. The concerted 
pieces are the most finuhed, and ex.i> 
tremely efiPective. We hhve seen few 
operas so well performed in every re¬ 
spect..) Mad. dq Begois, by her acting, 
to say iwthiag of her skill and lier de- 
lightfu^oicof keeps up a lively inter- 
aS throughout; alt the other parte arq 
efficiently sustained. Mad. Vestris, in 
JBdoardo,acted and sang delightfully: 
n plaintive air in the .first act, Ah^ 
jmeikty perrAe, la morfe, was her hap¬ 
piest e^rt. Signor di J^egnis* broad 
three is a ver^ perfect specimen of the 
hmffo style of acting. The opera was 
wdl received throughout, apd having 
baan considerably and jodloiottsly our- 


dividuai to whom the profit or loss of 
the concern is of paramount impoit- 
asce. Wo would rather see it again 
under the management of Mr, Ebers^ 
or soma other competent individual, 
and that be would, imitating the spi¬ 
rited and liberal conduct of Mr Ellis- 
ton, engage tlia best performers and 
beautify the interior* he would then 
be cei tain of thht encouragement and 
remuneration, whi'rti must always be the 
reward of grea^aild juJicious exertions 
in'a copntry hw full of opulence and 
refined taste as England. We fear 
that Mr. Ebers has been too much 
pramped in bis exertions, this season, 
by eiicamstancca over which he had 
not sufficient coptroul. In poor or 
despotic coantfiqi it may be proper to 
make the Italitm Opera agoveinmont 
or aristocratical concern; in a free 
country endued with good taste agd 
blessed with opulence, these specula. 
tions should always be more or lets 
under the controul of one individual, 
whose good sense would teach him 
that his own interest and thht of the 
Proprietors and the pithiio are one 
and tndiviilbU ; this conujgtioa, Wbttid 
secure success. ’ t 


PAtrJKr lAXM TUSAfBJS^ 


Tsn elegant and highly improved 
tkaatre closed a most successiul season 
ml the 3(Hb uJt.'; snd we never bad a 
Mbre gratifying task to perform, than 
record!^ the manly and liberal 
gmm aiMtktMt oa that oeeaHon by 


Elliston; whmie tffiepto fta a manager, 
great find spleiiilid ih the last sdimott 
has proved them |6jm,are fhliy eqnslled 
by the libelwtnlMu and jfnst 

feeling eahlldtflfl«H the foltoM'lag ad- 


na behalf Of the leMfea, Mr. ,|||eei 


w. We sincerely hope^ tMti he mfw 
f in Coveat-f urdeu theatre a 
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‘folly r(||tial to hts powrg, an<l that the 
^ race far popvlar fatour may be so well 
conteMed, that, when wc have ag^ain 
the opportnnily of reviewing their re¬ 
newed exertions, we may hr compelled 
to withhold the palm of -victory from 
both, deciding the i acc to be, in the 
Ian{ruage of sportsmen, a dead heat. 
The followins;, which niunt ever leipain 
an honourable testimony to Mr Lllis* 
ton, IK a copy of the address we allude 
to — 

“ LADIFS A»n GlNTlEMEK, 

Althon{;h the tnandirer availed him¬ 
self of the opportunity on lus own night 
to ofier a general acknowledgment of 
the kindness and liberality with which 
lie has tins season been Bupported^ be 
deemed it ncc< ssary that a more oflS- 
cial farewell sliould be given to the 
public upon the closing evening of a 
season so minentiiy sucoesKtul. 

« For this reason, Ladies and Gen¬ 
tlemen, I have been deputed to repeat, 
in the most respectful and the most 
earnest manner, the bigli sense of gra¬ 
titude which hr entertains for the pa. 
tronage he has experienced, and to re¬ 
assure yon that Ins vigilante shall not 
sleep, nor his labours relax to make 
the ousning season equally, if not more 
deserving of your favour. 

Convinced as he is, and as he then 
took the libeity of expiessing hiniKctf, 
that the actoi’s ait ip never so truly 
advanced os by the oombinaiiott of 


Tlirlotta falents, and that fbo brightest 
geniiit that adorns the stage sbinls 
only the blighter wjlpen reflecting fho 
lights of surrounditii^ excellence, he » 
detaraHnad (hat every thing like tai^t 
he can pcmdhiy assemble together, 
neither pains*'thor expense shall be 
spared to colleot. Wherever esia- 
blished merit can be found and ob¬ 
tained, it shall be sought and secured; 
and every possibleeneouragdlttent shall 
be given to ripen all such as give the 
slightest promise of future exceiledco. 

** Be also bids me assure you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that, with 0 fair, and 
open, and honourable rivalry, the* 
splendid and liberal exertion of the 
sister theatre shall be only regarded by 
him as perpetual stimulants to do pore 
and more to deserve and win yoW fa¬ 
vour ; foi, where a race for the meed of 
public a|mrobation is to be rnn, be feels 
that notiving is moie cheeiing, more 
animating, and gratifying, than to have, 
(as he has) a generous competitor to 
run against. 

“ These are the sentiments by which 
be IS impressed, and by which hv 
pledges himself to shape his condnlNt 
to the public \ and 1 have now nothing 
more to add. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
than the sineeieand beaitfeltgratitude 
ot all the performei s for youi kindness, 
and humbly and icKpecttnlly to olFer 
you my own, and, till the first of Octo¬ 
ber, to bid you all farewell.” 


cor ENT GARBBN THhAThE. 


Oir the Sflth ult., being the last night 
of perfoi mance for the bCason, the fol¬ 
lowing nddiess was delivered by Mr. 
Fawcett, and we have gieat pleasure 
in presenting it to our readers, as it 
gives a clear and unequivocal pledge 
of the great Inipiovcmcnts to be eflect- 
e<l in the Interior of the house during 
the recess; we mbst sincerely wish 
that these improvements will prove as 
beneficial to the proptlctors as they aie 
likely to be t^traotlve to the pnbiic; 
iefoct, the oA^ propomtion implies the 
other. 

« LAIHIFB and GEltriXFMEX, 
ttTliis being the last night of the 
season, 1 appear to pay that tribute of 
respgi^ which custpmhas made to me a 
pieasmg doty* 

Thp proprietors, Imdies end (jioo- 
tiemeh, retuin their thanka td the 
pnbl|c, I Miti oot say for a most proa- 


enkies with which they have had to 
couicnd These difficulties liave ai iscu 
from Gireotnstaoces, not nader their 
cqptroul, the proprietors trust that their 
patrons will allow them full credit for 
the exertions which they have made td 
overcome them. 

^The recess will be employed in 
procuring novelties for the ensuing 
season, as well as embellishing the in¬ 
terior of the theatre, and making sucit 
alterations os shall be thongbt condn- 
clve to the general eomfptfit and aocom- 
dation of the public. t 

“ To the thanks of thi proprietoni, 
Ladies and GenUehien, the peribrmera 
beg to add (heir’s, hnd with the snipr- 
additlon of the grateful acknowledge- 
menteof your hiimble servant, until the 
first of October, we most respectfully 
bid you farewell,** * 


The prgpent season has certainimprov- 

peteus season, but tor one very ^ ed an apipiis contest for the proj^fbrs 4 
from disastrous, considering the diffiK ■ ef tbifltMUMh. ind, we are bannv to 
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fliM lny the albove addrewthat,aIthonfl(h 
they nay have left the field with aome 
loaa^ they are net diepirited, and are 
detnwined to nihe adequate prepanu 
Uen fbr the next campaign. Wh lW|>e 
they will not forfret the o^d ada^, 
jpcu wf of ah hoite doeurii Let thein 
tiot only embellish the Intel lor, and 
provide new materiel, bat conoehtrate 
ali the talent they can procure, and 
call it into action aa much aa poaaible. 
Let no petty jealoniiea among' pOr^ 
foraiera be allowed to obatmct the 

B ineral pfoapeilty; and we hope that 
r. Charlea Kemble will not aufihr hia 
urbanity of manners and dcaife hf con¬ 
ciliation, (which he may be anxlooa to 
exercise as a proprietor,) to nentraiiife 
the l^rtiOD of hia more important da» 
lies li a manag^er, which can never ha 
properly fhlfllled if he aaflhrv hia nh- 
thority to be relaxed and hia ibeatitoal 
throne divided wTha STAEB of thia 
theatre are nbw tanning' their eccentrie 
coumaa in various diraotiona, with the 
exception of Mr. C Kemble, who alone 
ia enjoying that for which all good 
Mn labour, the ottum mm tUffmtaie. 
Mr. Mncready has been playing at 
Birmingham j (bin native place, we be¬ 
lieve.) Mina M Tree ia delightfully 
warbling, in the Emerald Isle, to the 
fair daughteis of Eiin. Mias Eaton 
and Misb Chester are gathering fresh 
laurels at the Hay-muhet; and that 
only living favourite ef Melpomene, 
Miss F lit Kelly, has been playing 
With great aucoess at Liverpool, and 
is now on her way to Scotland on a 
theatrical tour: d-ptepor of thisi(adyj 
* h contemporary ciitic says, that h she 
has thh misfoKUne to be troubled With 
annn^rof officions fiiends, wboin- 
aianatinlift her greai^ talents are^keht 
bach fteih envyj that the manageie 
have tieated her sbamefuliy; and that 
those who have done every thing for 
her ihthe way of tuition, have dewerted 
and dectied her powers.** We have no 
hositation in sayilig, that We believe 
this statement to cubstantially, if 
not literally correct. Bar great taleuta 
have been kept back} the maiiagera 


have not treated her well; and the 
tutor, who appears to be tiiO god of this 
critic’s idolati y, di d desert ber on a very 
trying occasion. If we are called upon 
to prove these assertions, ffe will do it 
(noit ^lly* for we never advance any 
thing without having sufiScient proof; 
in the interim it win be sufficient per¬ 
haps to hint at a few circumstances. 
*'Tiiat ber g^eot talents have been 
hepl back,*' is aufiScientiy proved by 
her never being allowed to act any 
ebaracter but JuUet previous to ber 
benefit, although it is well known she 
constancy requested it. The desei tiou 
of those who tutored her is proved by 
the insult cast upon her when she wCnt 
to the rehearsal of Julian ; those, who 
tutored her, should on that occasion 
have protected her, for they weic in 
posseasiott of despotic power, and made 
use of it, (as despota too oflen do,) to 
disgrace a favourite hnd place an un¬ 
worthy rival in her place. We will 
leave this subject for the present; if 
fre lead any more aspersions on Miss 
Kelly's friends, we will introduce our 
readcia into a gallery of thfiMrieal eu- 
rlotiUt^i one of which, by way of 
bon bouchef we will treat our readers 
Wi^h to abew what oflScions friends the 
tutors of Miss K^lly have j surely her 
friends cannot be either so officiotts or 
so stupidly flilanine^ The following 
passage is extidfeted from a late Bir¬ 
mingham pnhliofhon, whether it was 
inserted vnth 'Or without authority wc 
leave to those who are leained in the 
knowledge of internal evidence to de- 
^termine. 

yirginttu conducts hia child to the 
forum Here again the netoi (Mac- 
ready) aurpassei hiolaelf; Kentbh at 
CorioUinutf Kutn at tUtkard; the 
ffrandewr p/ike one and the paesion of 
the other are blended to form one per¬ 
fect tehole} to establteh one irvRE spe- 
cimee or WM TEAfiiO ART! After 
this, let ns not hear «f oKkiioui firienda. 
Have our rendera heard of the drdica- 
tion prefixed to Jwltafi, of which, it is 
reported, the reputed auBtof ia heartily 
ashamed^*' 


jdAV-MARKET THEATBS. 


Wb have visited this delightfal little 
Tpeatre several timps during the past 
tnonth, and the prophecy wo amde iti 
hur last number wo fiod completely 
4 tverifiad. We foretold that this Theatre 
* .TMMdd BHoVe e veiy attiactire place of 
Rttt this season. The bouse ia 
omimthiml evem night, and the 
ia H !^y > | lK <i hted to Mr. 



Kenny’s new^pme^jri or rather comic 
opera, for hf^Milt numevona an- 
diencea. Mr. Kemy*a new confady ia 
called Sieeethmrte and ff^ioee, and 
fully mainti^«(Bie high repntatton of 
that gentleman; for although it ia not 
Yemarkabte fbr original eharactdB K 
nhoonda in variety and InteTeit, and 
fho dwtaKemaRf ia happily detalopad. 



Bram0k, 


The play is in three acts, and the foU The, performcra in' general acquit 
lowing is a list of the characters and a themselsea with credit, and re¬ 
sketch of the plotceive deseryed applhusek^ut of all the 

personages included in Iffs sketch, the 
Admiral F'raiUilya..Mr. Terry most ludicrous is Siify Laek-a-day^ 

Charles 1.... Mr. Vining whose utterance pf plaintive sentiments 

Sawdford ..Mr. Davis ' in cockney English keeps up the laugh 

Billy Lackaday ... Mr. Liston whenever he appears^ Liston’s power of 

Curtis .Mr. Williams ^ countenance,is well known, and per- 

Eugenia .Miss Chester ,ha|>s it never was more successfally 

Laura ..Madame Vestris exerted. Terry,-in the old Admiral^ 

Mrs. Bell .Mrs. C. Jones is truly excellent also; and though 

Susan .;.Miss Love. not equal in comic power to Liston,' 

, he sustains his character with^great 
Admiral Pranhlyn has determined ability. Viuing, in the character of 
on marrying his son Charles to his.:, ' Charles^ supports his rising reputation, ' 
niece Lguruf the latter, however, *n‘ and we think he will prove a great ac- 
his travels, has become enamoured of , quisition to the l.oadon Theatres in 
Eugenia, the daughter of Jfr. 3IeU genteel comedy. Madame Vestris, wM‘ 
bourne, an early friend of the Admiral, were happy to see in a character suited, 
but with whom, in the Impetuosity of to her sex, and our distant readers 
his youth, he had quarrelled. Laura, will be, perhaps, surprised to bear that 
on her part, has also proved unfaithful, she uow appears in petticoats ; this is 
and yielded her heart to the addresses /almost a novelty. This charming ac- 
of Sand/ord. Charlee with his wife trcs8,'who, for acting.and singing con- 
hinds at Southampton ; the Admiral, Joined, has no competitor, except at 
who is kn'invalid, is lodging there at the Italian opera, has been too often 
an hotel, during the completion of a degraded by being obliged to act in 
villa which he is building. There Eu- male attire, as disgusting to true taste 
genia is introdneed as a rhambermaid, as it is derogatory to her high talents, 
andastlie landlady’s niece, and in this lu Sweethearts and Wives shei^- 
character steals on the y|<2tniral’«aflec- pears in a female character, and dis- 
tions. H« is still resolute, however, plays her elegance in di-ess, her per- 
for marrying the two cousins, who on sonal attractions, her vocal qpowers, 
their part are in the greatest fear of and her arch vivacious acting, so as to - 
making each other miserable. A scene make new conquests and confirm' tha 
of explanation ensues between them, &td. Although we have not room to 
which ends to their mntual satisfaction, mention all the performers in this play, 
and they, part in such tokens of joy at (for they all supported their charactcra 
discovering their mutual release, as to with success) we cannot omit to racn- 
leave an equivocal impression on the tion Miss Chester, for we have praised 
minds of Sandford and Eugenia, and set her repeatedly, and feel a conscientiona 
them inn ferment of jealousy. The meet- pleasure in finding that she confiri^as 
ing of Charles aad his wife is at length our apprabation by repeatedly desriiw- 
detccted by the Adsttral, whoinsists'on ing it. lye know not which to admire .• 
Mrs. BeU sending away her niece, and most, her acting or her person, our 
securing the repose of his family. A heart inclines to the one and our head 
critical scene follows between Eugenia to the other; fascinating and beautiCuJ^i 
and the Admiral, during which bis as her person is, her acting is, if pod^ 
feelings are strongly wrenght. upon, eible, more attractive ; for she is cer- 
A disclosure of the truth is<l^nfi made-- tainly the most charming actress of 
the truants are forgiven-^^d all par- the day in sprightly and vivaptous 
ties mutdially reconciled. There ' is a comedy. The muaick is very creditable 
comic'lEpisodc, depicting the loves and to the united talents of Messrs. White- 
sorrows of Billy Lack'.a-day, a senti- ker, Nathan, T. Cooke, and Perry, 
mental waiter aud a young Foundling, All the lovera of genteel comedy, of 
who is perplexed between his two excellent acting, and of good musiok 
sweet-hearts, and discovers a father he would do well to pay their em'Iiest 
has been long' yearning .to fipd in an. devoirs to SweefAcdvtf and Wives, ^ [ 
old servant of 


SjSBhiSH qpsRA aouss. 

Tbis theatr^’^hfter having Ven eon- 2pd inst. lamps round the boxes 
siderably' beautified aud impioved, hive been st^tiNtUated^- Ibr elegant out- 
opened foir the summer season on the glass <)|iandeHeni ji.ft|te eolutniis bays 
Mur, July 1 1999, ^ . M 
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. Jb«eii re-g^lt in bornisbed goldj the 
Mats, both in the pit and bozea^haTe 
been oaabioned; the upper and lower 
ctrclee have b^n covered with a rich 
aoroll ornament in bomiehed ({fold, and, 
the firat dircle of boxea ia bung with a 
rich green velvet and. gold drapery, 
forming a canopy over the drew boxes: 
perhaps the drapery' over thb dreaa 
circle la too formal, and ia the least 
elegant of .the numerous im^roveinentst, 

‘ A new ionic portico ia oopstrncting for 
the front in thie Strand; and the saloon 
ia fitted up in a very unique manner 
with trellis work of wood resembling a 
labyrinth. We are pleased to see that' 
these alterations are much approved 
by the public. 

Aa it is impossible for us fo allot 
. WifiScient space to'contain ahacOoupt 
of all that has passed at this theatre 
since its opening, we must confine our 
attention to some of-the most prominent 
features, particularly the new -^r- 
formers whom the taste and liberality 
of the proprietors have introduced to a 
London audience. • 

Miss Louisa Dance has niade her 
debut on these boards, in tbe character 
of •^luantia, in the Marriage of Figa¥o. 
This young lady possesses no ineonsi' 
durable powers of voice and science, 
and a grace of deportment and intefMU 
gence of manner, which might recom- 
mend inferior capabiUtiw to favourable 
Bolice. Tbe compass of her voice is 
not surprising, but It has been well 
'cnltivatnd, and its tones are uDiformly 
mellow and pleasing. Mhw Amelia 
If eliy, who has been performipg at the 
Southampton theatre, appealed ftSr the 
first time in London in tbe character of 
FiYptnio, in tbe musical piece of Pdul 
enw Miss A. Keily'nperson is 

prepof^ssing, and hhr mann^r^racefol 
and unassuming. Her voice, Ihoagh 


not poweifal, is not deficient in sweet¬ 
ness. 

' Mr. W.Chapman, from the Brighton 
theatre, is a great acquisition to this 
company. We saw hia performance of 
Crack, in tbe 7\i,mpikbCate, with very 
' great pleasare. He possesses consider¬ 
able comic powers both hs an actor and a 
singer, and though hia imitation of that 
great comic model, Mupden, is suffi¬ 
ciently obvious, it is executed with a 
spirit which must rescue it from tbe 
charge of servility. He sang The Mail 
Catch with great humour. Mr. Rayner 
is also a new performer at this theatre, 
and evinces very great talents. This 
gentleman, who played for some nights 
at Drury-lane during the last season, 
acquitted himself in a very creditable 
rahnner, and evinced talent which, if 
properly cultivated, is likely to prove 
, an acquisition to the theatre, fie Is evi¬ 
dently in poasession of a rich fund of 
comic humour, and, If he trusts to the 
power of his own genids, will undoubt¬ 
edly do well in- the profession he has 
choBen.<—We are happy to see Mr. 
Waj,lac1t tgain before a Loudon audi¬ 
ence } and are glad to find that he has 
wholly recovered from the accident he 
met with in America.—We think him 
without, comparison the best melo-dra- 
matic actQt cn the stage; be is there¬ 
fore highly attractive at this theatre. 

But novT- we come to our most plea¬ 
sing duty, and iitough Uut not least, 
we mean the Inimitable Miss Kelly. 
This admirable, actress has been so long 
well known ifhat we need only say, that 
she is returned to us in nudimiuisfaed 
. ezcetlenoe. Whenever she acts, she is 
the life and seal, of the evening, and 
wo could pity tbe bead and heart of 
any one, who conld ever lire of her 
perfoitnhnces, thongh they were re¬ 
peated every evening. 


LIST OP PATENTS. 


Kdwsrd OllnrenibSw, Maoeheiter, Hst- 
manufRctum; fin a m^od of orMtinit and 
fumiiblng hats, by meapi'Of ce>1»in tfiaebinery 
aqdlmuVmcntii t» be ua^ and. applied thereto. 
Bated May 37, 1S83. 

Tboujaa Peel,of Manebeetef, Bsq.; for a ro¬ 
tary eajfiue, for the porpoie of oommpnleattng 
i.Aetion by measR of uteam or other tfateoUs 
vlhedia. Bated May £7,1833. 

Stephen Wlfoon.of Streatham, 0Bfrey, Bsq.; 
tor nortaln ImproTemente - in {OMcblnery for 
weaving and winding, eommunfoated to him 
by oerUun forelgnen reiidiiig abroad. Bated 
May 31, 1823. 

A ' John Mdlia, of St. Cloment Danes, Middlesex, 
and ^Ivtr-strect, tondon, and Harman WH- 
Ham Falmaa, of«Silver-street, lK)n4oB, mer- 
. wmnta; fortMtfteln Improvements In rendering 
■Bdiibkf, llssn, flu, saiMetb, and dwtiCla other 


articles wallii^proof. Commnnleated to them 
by a certain foreigner residing'abroad. Bated 
May 31.1823. '' 

Rfofaard Badnfcll, of Leek, Sfall'erdBbli-e.Silk- 
manufocturer; for certain Improvements in 
dyeing. Bated June 3,1833. 

^emae Atterwood, of Birmlngham,Warwlek- 
sbire, Baidter; for certain improvements in the 
making OMtrin of .eyilndere for foe printing of 
cottoD, esfleos, andf other articles. Commuoi- 
eated to him person residing abroad. 
Bated June 3,183s. 

, Thomas MlUi, of Dndbrldgo, near Stroud, 
Oloueesterit^i Cloth-dresser; for certain Im¬ 
provements ra machines for, sheurlng or cr<y>- 
ptng woi^en eldth#. Com!i#nicat«d-to him by 
certain foreigners residing ahroUfi., Bated 
Ju|ie3,l823. 
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BIJRTHS 


I.ady Gore Ouwley, in Bruton>Rtreet 
Lady of Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor 
Lady Mooirenon, at Torry-hill, Kent 
fountess Howe, at Ooneall, LeiretterHhire 
Lady of Sir Janiea Montgomery, M.P. £din- 
burgh • 

Lady V. Levegou Gower, of twins, <10 Albemarle 
street 


SONS. 

Lady of LieutenantoCol, Bourebier, in Wira- 
pole street 

Lmv Of Captain Cnniiffe Owen, at Lautano 
Lady of W. Filder, esq. Deputy Commisiary to 
the Force* 

Ladv of Sir S. Stuart, bnrt. at Faitebam 
Dorset 


DAUGHTERS, 


Lady of Lieut -Col. Sir T. Noel Hill, in Cum- 
berlaiid-street 

Lady of Thomas Pares, Jun. esq. M.P. at Hack¬ 
ney 

Lady of the Hon, Edward Cust, M.P. 

Lady of Lieutenant-Col. Monier Williams, at 
Bi ighton 

'Lady ot Lieutenant AdwellTaiylor, of tbeSSth 
Foot • . . 

Lady of Captain Cbarles Rowley, of the CSth 
Foot 


Lady of W,W. Beeeher, esq. M.P. at Sally- 
glblin 

LMy Harriet Hoste, at Humble House, Hants 
Lady of Sir Thomas Faiqnbar, at Rocbampton 
Lady of Major Geor^ Gun Munro, at Poyntt- 
fleid-house. North Britain 
Lady of the Rer- Thomas Gerrard Andrews 
Lady Of Lieutenant-Colonel Forsteen, ot ISIth 
Regiment 

Lady Mary Stanley, at Genera. 


MARllIAOES. 


Booth, Captain, of the ISth King's Hussars, to 
Webb, Miss Elisabeth M. of Ham Common 
Burton, CMtain James Ryder, sonef the late 
Bishop ofKillala, to 

Roche, Hon. Mrs. sitter to the present Lord 
Dumany 

Bailey. J. A. esq. of the «9th Foot, to 
Sanford, Miss Anne, of Nntlleld 
Conder, Joseph, esq. of the Pipe Offiee, Somer¬ 
set-place, to 

Panton, Miss Emily, daughter, of J. F. Pan¬ 
ton, of the same Office 

Chilton. George, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Poore, Miss, eldest sister of Sir Edward 
Poore, bait. 

Collins, Charles, esq. of St. John’s Colloge, Cam¬ 
bridge, to 

Creaghe. Miss Anna Matilda, cousin to the 
Bari of Rosse 

Delai’our, Charles, esq. of Burton Cresdent, to 
Nicholas, Miss Caroline Cecilia, daughter of 
Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing 
Fitzgerald, J. JD, esq. Deputy Assistant Com¬ 
missary GenerM to the Fdrees, to 
Fuller, Miss Mary Ann, daughter of the late 
R, Fuller, esq of Vork-street 
Graham, Lieut. JosepB, of the Bengal Estn* 
blishinent, to 

lliggin, Miss Sarah, of London-fl«M 
Hill, George Cosset, esq, of Gswer-street, to 
Anderson, Miss IscbeUa, of Olhdiwood 
Holrovd, Thomas, esq. fourth son'of Mr justice 
llolroyd, to 

Morgan, Miss Sarah, of Gower-street 
Janett, John, esq. of Morelands, Hants, to 
Waller, Miss A. E. daughter of Sir Wathan 
Waller 

Kennedy, Captain W, Assistant Military Audi¬ 
tor General at Calcutta, to 
Blair, Miss C. second daughter of Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir Robert Blair 

Lindsay, Capt-G. Tk of the 7Sth foot, to 
Bull, M iss U. A. daughter of Lieut-Col. Bull, 
ofthc Horse Artillery j, 

{.emptiere, Rev. Dr. Reotorof Meath and New¬ 
ton Petroek, to 

Collingwood. Miss Anne, cottsfat to Lord Col- 
Ungwood 

Idseelles, Hon. WsH. soeond son of ti|e Bari of 
Uarewood.to 

, Th^noe, tody Louisa, daoghter of the Harq. 


Macdonald, Alexander W. R. nephew of Lord 
Macdonald, to 

Bayard.Missdaughter.ofthe late Col. Havard 
Montgomerie, Thomas Molyneux, e8q.ofGat- 
boraishom, Norfolk, to 
Hobarts, Miss Marianne, late of Lower Gros- 
rener-street ' 

Michel, Rer. R. Bracken, ftllowof Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to 

Campbell, Miss II. II of Bedford-aquare 
Morrison, Captain J. H. of the Royal Navy, to' 
Smith, Miss Louisa Adams, of Upper Berke- 
ley-street 

Mackiiinon, Colonel, at St, Georgo'p, Hanover- 
square, to 

Dent, Miss A. J. eldest daughter of John 
Dent, esq, M P. 

Nhbet, Josiah, esq. of the Madras Civil Service, 
to 

Marjoribanks, Miss R. Second daughter of Sir 
John Maijuribauks, bart. 

Piince, John. esq. of Cheltenham, to 
Millington. Mis* Mary Ann, of ituilibrd-street 
Pedder, John Lewis esq. of the Middle Temple, 
to 

Everltt. Mias, only daughter of the late Col. 
Kveritt 

Farlhy, Major Brook Bridgee, of the M.idrae 
Army, to 

Plumb, Miss Mana, at Speldhurst, Kent 
Price, Robert, esq. MJP. for the eounty of Here¬ 
ford, to 

Price, Miss M. A. B. daughter of the late 
Pwhradary of Durham 

Ritchie, Thomas, eeq. Member for the county of 
Annai^Iis, Nova Scotia, to 
Best, Miss Elisabeth, second daughter of tho 
late Q. Best, of Perthshore 
Richards, Goddsrd Hewitson, esq, of Grange, 
Woxfora. to 

Moore. Miss D. A. nOiee toLord Brandon 
Shai^ James, esq. of the Bohgal Bstablishmont, 
at Calcutta, to 

AndrawqrMiss Marian, late of Richmond 
Stork, George Bdwafd.esq, of Poplar, to 
lnues.MiasEUzalMtii. daughter of Sir John 
Inncs ' 


W ofld. Col. W.Chqriton Ferrers, Devonshire, te 
Dix. Miss,only danghter of Capt. IMx, of On 
N avy 

Willla. Miiei Sarah, m if 



Commtrtial Jteporl, 
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DEATHS. 


Arbouin, .Mr». Brnnswick-gqiiaw—Au»ten, 
Mrt. Marf; Uovernroent House, Gosport — ■■ 
Adams, Mrs. Bast Grinstead—Andersop, Mn. 
Mary, Fenchurch-street—Askew; Mrs. PaHlns- 
1 ^ 1 * 11 , JforthiimberlanA 

' Buwci), Admiral, Shrewsbury—Brown, Mrs. 
Xllsa, Hastings, 4,9—Brlseoc, Robert, esq. L«y- 
tonstone, 61—Bayley, Mrs. Susanna, Brouip- ' 
ton. Middlesex, 26—Blossett, Seijeati^ Bengal 
—Brewer, Charles, Kent-TOi|i,-6(J-rBoyce, Wil¬ 
liam, esq. Ifainmersmith,60—fiarry.Mr.Henry,. 

J iurser of the liondon Bast Indlamao, 26—Bay- 
ey,MrSpiFraiices Charlotte, Bryanstone square, 
21—Boughey, Sir J. F. bart. M.P. to the county 
of Stafford, Si^Brooke, Henry G. Clifton, 24— 
Bent,^r. Patemoster-row. 76—Beatty, Lieut.- 
Col. J. W. Windsor—Butler, Rev.WOeden, sen. 
Greenhill, near Harrow, 81—Bernal, Mrs, Ann 
jBlizBbetb,Bryanslonc-Bquare—Bowen,Admiral 
Goorge, Shrewsbury — Bell, Mr, Matthew,' 
l^eenwicb, 8G—Bidwell, SlieKord, esq. Thet- 
ford,7ff^Brownlow,Lady Mary, Armagh. 

Crosby, Mr. Gosbertom^law, Mr.-Iflcholas, 
Paris—Critehctt, Mrs. Sarah, Chaflton Kings,, 
Gloucestershire—Cutbush, T. H. esq. Ordnance 
Ofllce—Carter, Mr. Howard, Union-street, UlU- 
street, 77. 

Day. Stephen, esq. Kensiiiifton, 90—Duncer, 
Mrs. Kentl^ Town—Dent, William,esq. Halla- 
tqn, Leicester, 66—^Deoy.Hathaniel, esg. Bahia, 
South America—DeDonstanville, Mrs.Frances 
Susannali, Twickenham. 

Freer, Rev. R. Cumberland-street, Shore- 
■ditfeh, 6^Freeman, Charles, esq. Brook-street, 
ff^Fisher, Mrs. Mary, Aldersgate-street—.Fa- 
' eell, Mr. James, Admiralty Clerk. 

Gibson, Charles, esq. (duermore Park, Lanca¬ 
shire, 62— Gordon, wilUanf, esq. Devonshire- 
strcet, Portlaiid-place—GUchrist.Oclaviud Gra¬ 
ham, esq. Stamford, Llnco)a8blre,4&. 

Harrison, Rev.' John, Preston — Henniker^ 
Mrs. Frances Amelia, Cambridge.— Hutchins, 
Lleut-Col. of the third L(ght, Dragoons, Rom¬ 
ford—HalUday; George, esq. St. James's-street, 
31—Horrocks, Mrs. Mary.TUly-chewan, Dum- 
hartonshire. 

Ireland, J, Alexander, esq. Half Mpon-street 
—Jameson, J.eM. Duhllti. 

Kinncrsley, Wm.' Shepherd^sq. df.P, at his 
■eat 111 Staffordshire—Knox, Georgd Macleod, 
esqu on hoard the Catherine Bast Indiaman— 
Keir, Mrs. Kugenia.Madras—Kilpln^^pr. Kings- 
clere, Bants. > % 


Lane, Wm. esq. Ironmonger-lanA 66 — Lee, 
Smton. esq. Lyme'Jiegis,DMi^—Lubbock, W. 
esq. Lamas, Kprfolk, 77—Lane, Mrs. Barbara. 
Orange, Leyton—Leslie, Mr. Alexander, Con¬ 
duit-street, Bond-street—Leigh, Mrs. Blisabetb, 
Knutsford, Cheshire. 70 — Lawrence, Mr. G. B. 
late of FeatfaerstOD^K-bulldings.HDliioro—Lewis, 
Mrs. Marianne, ^Michael's.place. Hiompton, 86 
—Lind, Sir Jhmes, K.C.B. Sonthamptoii. 

Mowbray, G. T. esq. Yaptoii-house, Sussex 
—Mathias, Andrew, esq. New Burllngton-str. 
'66—Macquin, Abbe Ange Denis, Bermondsey- 
street, Southwark, 67—Moss.Lime'sjesq 'Vork- 
street^Oloucester-place—Monson, Hon. Gcorgo 
Henry, York, 68 — Moriis, Mr. Samuel, Acie, 
'Norfolk, 59—Murray, Mrs. Isabena, Versailles, 
in France—^Morgan, Rev. William, D.D. Green¬ 
wich—Miller, George James, R. K. Blghgate— 
Murray, Mrs. Blizabeth, Swansea, 
Niglitengale.Captain G. Ha^’annab—Xassan, 
Mrs. Maria' Emilia, Devonshire street—Nut¬ 
ting, Mrs. Mary Ann, Putney-heath. 

Ogle, Mr. Robert, of the firm of Ogle, Dunran 
and Co. booksellera, Imndon-—Owen, Robert, 
a pauper of the parish of Men Eglwys, Augle- 
bea, M)2r-0’Leary, Bdmnnd, esq. M.D. New¬ 
port, Isle of Wight, 39. ^ 

Parkhurst, John George; esq, Catesby-abbey, 
Nwthamptonshire, 63—Plummer, James, Far- 
ringdon-within — Purling, Charles Geo. Upper 
Wluiuoic-atreet, 15 — Paterson, Thomas, esq, 
Beaton. ' 

Relleston, Samuel, esq. Brigtiton, 80 — Ro¬ 
binson, Mrs. Eleanor, Stockllie, Bedfordshire 
.—Ramus, Charles, esq. Penzance, 85. 

Shephard, John, esq,Brighton,67—St Leger, 
Major-Gen. .the Hon. Arthur, Jermyn-street— 
Salisbury, the Marquis'of, at his seat at Theo¬ 
bald's, near Hatfteld, Herts. 

Townsend, Winiam, esq. Fulham, 62 — Tur- 
nour, Henry lEdwaTil, Somerset sqiuue. Port- 
man-square, Tl—Theobald, Mr. James, Up|ier 
Tooting, 68—Thoresby, Mrs. Queen Aune-st. 

Wallacel Mrs. £Uz.. Carshalton —Wright, 
Mrs. Paddington-green, 81 —' Williams, MrSw 
Sopiila' W. Chapel-street, South Andley-sii-eet 
—Whitehouse, Mr. John, Bedford, 106—Wilkip- 
son.Uugb. esq. Bath, 46 -rWaltan,Mrv. Anue, 
Tnney-stree);,73—Waters.Hrs. Btterbeck, near 
Brussels. 

Yeomans, Rev, R. Wbieliford, id the county 
of Warwick, 67- 


COMJiiERClAL REPORT. 


Cotton.— After 'tbe exfenaiTe basi- 
nens lately done ia oar.-^otida, market, 
a more limUed dcmaft^ waa aaturaliy 
expected; the request last week^ how¬ 
ever, wan rather considerable^ princL 
pally for home cossuin'ption) and speeU- 
lators have continued‘to takb, altbpogh 
more sparittgriy. The sales, amount to 
about 7100 bales, all in bo^d, viz.— 
2000 Surats middling to good o 73efi 
$500 Beugala fair 6d. a 6|d.; (rood fair 
very good DT 6Jd. a 7id.; 800 
Madras good fair O^d, a 6jd. i and 7Jd. 

, 'fyr ftiie 1 300. Boweds fair to good fair 
a Ojd.'i SOO Pkruams ^r.togood-. 


fair 12fd. a 13d. $ good IS^d-.; 100 
Demeraras lOJd. a 13|d.<fair to good 
fair- 

$uGar.—T here was a fair supply of 
iraw Bttgara on show lAst week, and 
eousiderabie boaineas effected; good 
sugars' ibainttdued former prices but 
the infei^ ^^tlifiriptioaB went Ir, per 
cwt. lotkerr public sales were 
brought forw^ After Tuesday; ISO 
casks, Baflindoes sugai; sold, about for-^ 
mer rates,. b7A. 6d. for loW.middiing, 
•to 68». for dnb desenptJioin; 318 casks 
Grenada, good strong coiou^ quality^ 
sold to the grocers 6^.'a 
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LIST OF BANKRUPl^ AND DIVIDENDS, 

raon SATURDAY, JUNE 21, to SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1823. 

^ Mxtractod from the London Oazatte. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Committionert^ Btuinghall-atreatf 
unless otherwise exprcTssed. Ttie Attofnies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIJSS 8DPEB8EDED. 


R. Conaitt and R. Lee, of Klngit<m.upon-llull, 
lately of Seutcoateg, werebante. 

V. Natib.of TWerton, Somerirt, clothUsr. 

T. Sykei, Bath-Eaatun.SeinersetgUire, clothier. 


B. Turner, Btock-Exobange,Capel-e<mrt,fttodc- 
broker. ’ 

T. Jameg, Chepstow, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, 


J. Rowley, Btourport, Worcestershire, timber- R. Pettit, College-hill, packer, from May 27 to 
merchant, from July 1 to August 19. July IS. 

J. Book, Uoldainith's-row, Hackney-road, car- B. Milnes, Halifax, grocer, from July 15 to 
penter, from July 16 to July 26. . J uly 26. 


BANKRUPTS. 


' Armbnd, C. P. and A. Solari, Battersea, vitrlnl- 
manafactarers, (Brooking, Lombard-street. 
Bristow, J. Bristol, ironmonger. (Clowes, 
Orme, and Co. 

Bunker, T. Deptford, Kent, timber-merchant. 

(Jones, Brunswick-square, - 
Butler, J. Whitchurch, Shropshire, Innkeeper. 

( Blacfcstock and Bonce, King's Bench-waik. 
Temple. 

Beaumont, J. Wheatbouse. Yorkshire, met^ 
chant. (Clarke, Richards, and MedcSlf, Chan, 
cery.lane. « ^ 

Baker, W. Walcot, Somersetshire, carpenter. 

(Makineon, Middle Temple. 

Carter, S. of Stratford. Essex, cheesemonger. 

(Mr, Argill, Wbiteehapd-road. 

Chadley, 11. Jermyn.street, Bt. James’s, uphol- 
sterer. (Bent, Castle-street, Uolborn. 

Crabb, W. Telllsford, Somersetshire, fuller. 

(Bex, Son, and Mere^th, Unildford-street. 
Claney, J. York, tailor. (Mr. Walker, Ncw-liiii. 
Crutchicy, H. Warwick, linen-nraper. (Herts- 
let, Northumberland-street, Strand. 
Crowther,W. L. Oreen-st, Orgsvenor-sonare, 
milliner. (Lester,N ew-court, Crutched-triarB. 
Coles, S. Exeter, limkdeper. (Pearson. Pump- 
court, Temple. 

Daniels, A. Pr^scott-street, Goodman's-flelds, 
dlamond-merdhant (Isaacs, Mansell-street, 
Goodman’s-Itelde. . • < 

Dicas, J. Howell, Flint, corn-dealer. (Messrs. 
Clarke, Richarde, and Metcalf, Chancery- 
lane. 

Dobson,W. Gateshead, Durham, chymist. (Ba¬ 
ker, Nieholas-lane. 

Dodds, R. Bigb-itreet, Southwark, linen-dra- 
' per. (Lester, New-nourt, Crutched-fHars. ' 
Emsly, W. Fudsey, Yorkshire, clothier. (Lam¬ 
bert, Gray's-inn-equare. 

Bast, W. 'Newbury, eoal-merehant (Aldridge 
and Smith, Lineoln’s-lnn. ' 

,Forbes, W. Gateshead, Durham, nurseryman. 

(RoUnsonand SoB,Espex-street. 

Qlandfield.^f. Strand,'wtne-merchant. (Hodg¬ 
son and Burton, Salisbury-street, Strand. 
jGee.S^smbridge,tinman. (Nelson, BamaH's- 
\. {nii,.Iton>om. 

Gaisford, R,. Brictol, baker. (Hartley, New 
' Brjjdg^atreet, BlaCkfriars. ^ 

Gooden; J.vChhniiren street, victualter. (meyet, 
JHy-j^e,Iiolt>oxa, ■ ! 


Hyams, J. Corentry-street, Hay-niarkct, jewel¬ 
ler. (Spyer. Bartholomew-lane. 
llarkness.J. Chapel-place, Long-lane, Sonth- 
Wark.timher-inerchaut. (Stepbensaiid Wood, 
St. Thomas Apostip. 

Hastings, £. Lower Smith-street. Northampton- 
square, milkman. (Stevens and Wood, Little 
St. .Thomas Apostle. 

Jones,.J. Brecon, maltster. (Stevenson and 
Bicfcncll, Lincoln's-inn. 

. lUingwortb, J. and Knowles, J. Leeds, mer- 
cliants. (Battyr, Castle-street, Holborn. 
James, W. West Bromwich, Staffoi‘dshire,«oal- 
master. (Alexander, Cai^-street, Chancery- 
• lane. 

King, J. jlpswich,ironmonger, f Bromley, Gray's- 
. inn-square. 

Kenton, J. Stow-on-the-Wold, Glocestershirc, 
draper. (Pritchard, Earl-street, Biacfcfriars. 
Kalnes, H. Manstone.Borsetsfaire.cattle-dealer. 

(Home, Frampton, and Loftus. New-inn. 
Khrby.T. of Bethnai-green-road, draper. (Ar- 
deni-Clifford's-ian. 

Lancaster, J. j un.,Bethnal-green-raad,butelker. 

(Norton, Old Broad-streeL 
Lucas, B, Shepherd's-market, milkman. (Ste¬ 
vens and Wood, Little St Thomas Apobtie. 

M Turk, B. Kingston-upon-HuU, grocer. (Tay- 
Ipr, Clemeat's.inn. 

Mmimcr.W. Manehester, joiner. (Adllnirton 
and Faulkner. Bedford.row. ' 

Mmtiyn, B. Taunthn, druggist. (Norton and 
Chaplin, Gray's-inn-square. 


a a -..... vv 

Gray e-iiui-squara, 

Mnnton, J. Highgt^,' Com chandler. (Watson 
and Broughton, Falconatreet, Aldersgate-sL 
K^UUloiif Je8lp|ia6«^aftr6i Cbehea* ironman* 
get, (Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman- 
■trect. 

NiehoUs, E, John'e-mews, Bedford-row, cow- 
keeper. (Norton, Whitecross-etreet 
Newlan, J. Bexley-heiatb. Kent, iaiOteepet. 

(Cocker, Nassan-tireet, Sohoi ' 

”5?^* P«ckiiutM^ Someraetsbite, fuller. 
^B^y,,New BTm^-street, Blackftiars. 



Dmdfind$. 


H 


Dividfindt. 


tiouT. 


0‘Br^. C. Hoftom-liin, taHor. (Couk« *n4 

, r <111111^, 01eraent'«-inn New Cbambert. 

Oweti, W» leUogtotik itage>ni*iter, ■ (Denton fend 
'^ifi«rkcr,Ony'e.lMn>»nnar«. ' . 

fu'rdie,J. Sice-lane, merchant. (Keaneyuid 
Btinn-, Letlibary.' 

Pcarse, W, C. Braintree, Essex,yroeer. (Aiaory 
and eolBe.'Throeroorton-street. 

Phillips, W. Bristol, linen-draper. (Clabon, 
’Marfc-lane. 

Phelps, T. sen., jewin-street, Cripplefcato. sil- 
veramllh. (Busscii, Crown-cottrt, Aldertgate- 
•trect 

Hawley, J,New-8treet, Covent-garden, boot and 
shoemaker, (liennett, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Bobinson.T. New Malton, Yorhih^re, spirit- 
merchant. (8toekton,New IVkalton. 

Read, J. and Jacob, J. Lo.Te>>lane, cloth-workers. 
(Bennett, 'JCkikenbouse-yard, 

Reynolds, T. Westbury, Wtttohire, clothier, 
(umney. Chancery-lane. 

Roberts, C. Aldcnhaston, Berkshire, maltster. 
(Ford, GreatQueen-st., Lincoln's-inn-fieUs. 

Stilbom, J. sen., Bishop-Wilton, Yorkshire, bat¬ 
cher. (Eyre and Coverdale, Uray's-lnb-sq. 

Smith, J. Camomile-street, tailor and diaper. 
(A. Duncan, New-inn, Strand. 

Smth, W. T. £. Renton-street, Brunswick- 


Muare, carpenter. (Sbirreff, Saliehttry-street, 

Syl^s, T, Bath-Easton, Somersetshire, clothier, 
(Niad and CotteHlI, Throgmorton-street. 

Stevens, B. Goswell-street, saddler, (Hughes, 
Cllfford's-inu. 

Stephens, J, Harrington Yoxteth-park, Lanca¬ 
shire, joiner. (Blackstock aMlInuce, Tem¬ 
ple. 

Tliorpe, M. Worksop, Nottingham, maltster. 
(Messrs. Hall and Brownley, New Boswell- 
eoukti 

Trihaodino, C. J, Clevetaiid-street, Mile-end; 
silk-dyer. i(Webster and Son, Queen-street, 
Cheapslde.. 

Welchman, H. liong-acre,Iinen.draper. (Sweet, 
Stokes, and Carr, Basinghall-straet. 

Weltou, N. Bredfield, Sutfplk, horse-dealer. 
(Pearson and Lawrence, Ipswich. 

Wood, T. Lane-end, StaffordsMre, eurrier. 
(Clowes, Orme, and Wedlake, Temple. 

Wilson, T. Carlisle, coach-master. (Birkett, 
Cloak-lane, 

Weicker, M. and J. P. Leicester-square, tailors. 
(Hiisscn, Crown-court, AMcregate-street 

Widger, A. Bucksfastlelgh, Devonshire, wool¬ 
len-manufacturer, (Knight and Fyson, Ba- 
singhall-street. e 


DIVIDENDS. 


Agg, T, Water-lane, printer, July 10. 

Agar, M. late of Walbrook, oilman, July SQ. 
Amos, J. and C. Sutherland, St. HelenVplace, 
gierchants, July 26. 

Ambrose, B. King-street, warehouseman, July 
36. 

Barrow, R. and T. Barrow, Liverpool, Oour- 
merchants, July 29. 

Bell,G. Brampton, Cumberland*, grocer, July 2S- 
Barber, Bf. S, Sandys, and A. White, late of 
Liverpool, merchants. July SH. 

Brennand, T. Bread-street, Cheapside, ware¬ 
houseman, July 26. 

BOddy, W. llllUngdon, Middlesex, fanner, July 
29. 

Brotherton, J. and W. Liverpool, tailors, Aug, 1. 
Bragge, W. A. Botherhithe-waU, shipwright, 
July 29, 

Bedford, J, Pen Drayton, Cambridge, dealer, 

njuly29. 

Bell. O. Berwicb-apon-Tweed, cooper. 

Brown, J. late of Fleet-market, gibcer. 

Brown, J: Holywell, Flint, drug^st, Aug. 8. 
Blane, T. Walbrook. merchant, Aug;. 9, 
fiardstey, J. Jun. Manchestet*, cotton-sptsner, 
Aug. 13. 

BatUn.T, Baker-etreet. St Mary-leibone, apo¬ 
thecary, Aug. 9. 

Brttnggenk8te,G. A. T. Little Eastcheap, mar-' 

' chant. . 

Brown, G. Broad-street. uphol¬ 
sterer. ^ 

Banton.W.Nnrthwich.Chestdrejgrocer, Aug.'S. 
Browning, J. and R. A. Belvidere-wharfiSuirey, 
timber-merchants, Aug. 2, 

Brown, G. Broad-street, Rt, J[femeS's,nn^ol- 
sterer, Julylb. . 

Bowman, H. St. John-street, Clei|kenwe1i, ha¬ 
berdasher, Aug. 2. ' 

Ca^ll, W. Cotton-end, near Wfecwickr oojm- 
t|eiaer,Juiy26. 

Cleghorn, W. late of RatcUff Highway, ofaeese- 
monger. July 36. . 

Cook.'w. W ouidham.Knit, corn-dealer, July 26. 
Cwlen.T. and Willson, Langboum Chambers, 

, * Fenebureh-street, coal-factors, July 23, 
Cesser, ,W. Millbank-strect, Westminster, tim- 
* : ber-menchant, July 22. 

Caw, T, Choiley, Lancashire, ironmonger, July 
S|i* 

CSehiewb, J, Newport, Monmootbsliire, sbop- 
Aug, 18. 

Cfenili^9fi']aa.l4verpooI, merchant, July32. .. 


Carnes, W.Cunal-row, Bcmumdiey, rope-maker, 
Aug. 9. 

Gumming, A. J.Hlgh-street, Southwark.eheese* 
monger, July to. 

, Clarke. D. T. Oerrard-street, Soho, laeemao, 
July 23. 

Culverilouse, C, Walcot, Bomersetsbire, flour- 
factor, July 16. 

Colson, W. n^mooth, grocer. 

Childs, W. Whitehall, victualler, Aug. 2., 

Clough, Rev. R. late of Bathafam-park, R. B. 
Clough, late of Glpaywem, D. Mason, late of 
AstTad-ucbaf,andtheRev, J.L. Jones, late of 
Plas Madoe, Denbighshire, bankers, Aug. 14, 

Draper, R J. Fleet-market, eartbemware-man, 
July 26, 

Dipper, f: Worcester, silk-mercer, July 28. 

Dickie, W. Little St. Thomas the Apostle, mer- 

f 'chant, July 22. 

Dickenson, J. Alderagate-street, leutheivseller, 
July 

Duliaaine, O. Chandos-street, Covent-gardenr- 
embroiderer, Aug. 0. 

Dowley, J. Willow-street, Bankside, com*mer¬ 
chant, AUg. 12. 

Dunn, R. BrauBStoii,NoTthamptoashire,dealer, 
July25. 

Dunkln, 0.8hua-TbamM;Honteydown.Iighter- 
tnan.Aug. 5. 

Do Route, J. P. smd J. HambroekK Angel-street, 
merchants. 

Davies, B. Chanepi^ydtoae, victiisller, Aug. 2. 

Drury, JL Bnaith, YOrkshte'e, eoal-merchant, 
Aug. Ii. ' 

DaTiM,'W;Sudbttt 7 ,haberdasher, Aug. 4.. 

Edwards, t*. Oerrara-street, Soho, woollcm-dra- 
per, Aug. 9. 

Edwards, U. and J: Hales Owen, Worecster- 
shire.ironnwngers, Aug. 11. 

Blaro,T.W. BraSord, Wiftshire, clothier, July 4, 

Evans, J, Jones, and W. Davies, late of 
Aberystwltfa, Cardiganshire, bankers, J uly 30. 

Elliot, J. Famhami common-brewer, July 23. 

Fothergill, W.. ate of \Ciinnon-s»)rcef-road, St, 
George's in the Ei^t, ship-owner, July 19. 

' Forbes, W. and G. l»ewk, Liverpool, merchants, 
July 31. ■ ,. 

Flack, R. Shepherd-steeet, Oxford-street, ea- 
binet-Paaker, JlUylfl. 

Freer, T. Leicester, ironmonger, July 12« • 

, Forster,J. H.,a^ C, Dobsoih Nerwieb, manu- 

Ora|!!l^ing;itOB, Bmcvft Unen-difeperuJ^aiy 
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Dividends, 


95 


Gibfon.T. jiin. and J, Earet. UveriwM, thip. 
bread bakers, July 2S. 

Carton, J. Myton, Kingston-upon-llnU,Hirbter> 
man, July 29. 

Garland, M., M. Magnus, andB. Benjamin, late 
• ■'li Bunbill-row, merchants, July 29. 

C.ay, C. Upper Montague-street, St. Mary-le> 
bone, horse-dealer, July 26. 

Gibson, W. and F. Fomm, Trinity-square.com- 
faelors, July 22. 

Gooch, W. Harlow, Essex, wine-merchant, 
July 19. 

Graham, B,. Shorter’s-court, Throgmorton-str. 
stock-broker, Aug. 16. 

Good, P P. Clapton, insurance-broker, Aug. 2. 

Gregg,T. R and W. Phene,jun. Walling-street, 
wholesale confectioners, July 12. 

Hillary, J, P. Little Tower street, wine-mer¬ 
chant, July 26. 

Hillier, W. Winchester, brewer, Aug. 6. 

Hamper, H. Cheltenham, hosier, July Sil, 

Houghton, H. King's Arms-yard, Coleman-str. 
merchant, July 22. 

Haile, M. Cheltenham, liotel-keq;ier, July 31. 

Hayley, T. Eong-acre, fringe-manufacturer, 
Aug. 9, 

Halfner, M. Cannon-street, St. George’s, car¬ 
penter, July 19. 

Humphreys, J. King's Arms-yard, Colemau-st. 
merchant, July 22. 

Holman, W. Totues, Devonshire, ironmouger, 
July 31. 

Hudson, W. late of Havil-street, Camberwell, 
bricklayer, July 29, 

Hartley, 6. and W. Hartley, Tadcastor, York¬ 
shire, common-brewer. Aug. 11. 

Holt, M. Btoke. Coventry, watch-maker. 

Hardwidge, J. Wellington, Somersetshire, dra¬ 
per, July 23. 

Henesey, B. White Cross-street, St. Luke's, 
timber-merchant, July 26. 

Iloiilbrooke, T. High Holhom. linen-draper, 
July 29. 

Benzell, B. W. late of White Lion-wharf, Upper 
Thames-street, corn-dealer, July 29. 

Hollis, J. Goswell-street-road, stone-mason. 

Henderson, J, Tunbridge-place, St. Faneras, 
merchant, July 15. 

Hardy, W. Manchester, drysalter, Aug 5. 

Hemming, % Birmingham, haker, Aug. 6. 

Mart. H. O. Harwich, merchant. 

Ivatts, J. Basing-laiie, wine-merchant, Aug. 9. 

Jammison, J. Little Queen-street, coachmaker, 
J uly 26. 

Jabet, K. Birmingham, bookseller, Aug. 9. 

Jones, H. P. Abergavenny, linen-draper, Aug. 
14. 

Jackson, J. Coventry, ribon-manufacturer, July 

22 . 

Keene, W. C. Maiw-le-bone-street, farrier. 

Kirkland, J. and J. Badenoch, Coventry, ribon- 
manufaelurers, July 19. 

Leech, J. and J. Hfnchcliffe. Cateaton-street, 
wholesale hosiers, July 26. ’ 

Lee, J. Nohle-street, jeweller, July 22. 

Leybum, G. Blshopsgate-street, provision-mer¬ 
chant, July 26. 

Manning, J. Clement's-imi, money-broker, July 
26. i 

Moody, A. Long-lane, Bermondsey, tanner, 
July 22. 

Martindale, J. St James’s-street, Westminster, 
wine-merchant, July 29. 

Mitchell, T. Bow, Middlesex, linen-draper, Ang. 
16. 

Miller, W, Rye, draper, Aug. 16. 

Maxwell,T. SaUsbury, linen-draper, Ang. 9. 

M’Alpiue, W. and A.Young,Charing-cross, and 
J. Barr and W. Maddocks.Cheapside, calico- 
printers, July 19, 

Newell, R. Hereford, tailor, Ang. 6 

Gwen, J. Maduley Wood, Salop, dealer in eoals, 
Aug. IS. 


Parry, H. and W. Carleton, Monmouthshire, 
tin-plate-manufacturers, Aug. 19. 

Peats, R. Oswestry, Shropshire, wine-merohant. 
Ang. 9. 

Priddy, J. Oxford-st„ wine merchant, July 26. 

Powell, P. Brighton, silk-mercer, Aug. 9. 

Phillips, P. Kiiig-strect. Bartholomew-close, 
merchant, July 19. 

Pattison, C. St. Neot's, Hunts., ironmonger. 
July 25. 

Paradise, J. Newcastle-street. Strand, jeweller, 
July 26. 

Pickles, J. Keighley, Yorkshire, eom-dcaler, 
Ang. 4. 

Penrith, W. Bath, Irnen-draper, July 30. 

Petrie, J.late of Kempton, Middlesex, dealer. 

Richardson, F. Cheapslde, niercliant, Aug. 9. 

Rolland, F. St. James's-st, perfumer, July 22. 

Ray, J. and J.R.Clare, Sudolk.hankers, Aug. 5. 

Rowed, J. Queen-street, Finsbury, timber-mer¬ 
chant, Aug. 2. 

Sarvis, A. Sloane-street, Chelsea, upholsterer, 
July 19. 

Shirley, R. Bucklersbury, carpet-manufacturer, 
Aug. 9. 

Stevens, R. Soulhury, Buckinghamshire, dairy¬ 
man, Ang. 9. 

Stoiy, T. Hunworth, Norfidk, miller, Aug. 8. 

Smith, J. Liverpool, Icatlicr-cuttcr, Aug. 7. 

Smith, W. U. Favershaiii, Kcut, linen-draper, 
Aug. 5. 

Shackle, J. Mllk-st., Cheapslde,hosier, July 22. 

Symes, W. ^ewkern, Somersetshire, linen-dra¬ 
per, July 21. 

Scott, S.,W. Scotland J. Smith, Ashford, Kent, 
grocers, Aug. 2. 

Slater, A. late of Cuddington, Cheshire, corn- 
dealer, July 16. 

Swan, R. late of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
merchant, July 15. 

Smeetim, U. St. Martin's-lane, printer. , 

Sborey, j. Croydon, coal-merchant. 

Staff, £. Norwich, brick-maker, Aug. 9. 

Seaman, G. Blshopsgate-street, liueu-draper, 
July 

Thomson,?, andC. A.Cornhlll,wine-merchants, 
Aug. 2. 

Tippetts, E. and E.Gethcn, Basinghall-street, 
tactors, July 19. 

Tyler, W. Kimbolton, Hunts., currier, July 25. 

Vaughan, T.Chorley, Lancashire,cotton manu¬ 
facturer, July 30. 

Underhill, J.. J. Thomason, and J.M. Guest, 
Birmingham, merchants, Aug. 5. 

Wight, T. Duke-street, St. James's, tailor, July 
26. 

Westbrook, J. St Albans, farmer, July 26. 

Woodcock, C. Norwich, coach-maker, July 26. 

Warner, R. Huntingdon, ironmonger, July 26. 

Wortley, V. Henry-street, Hampstead-road, 
grocer, July 15. 

Worrell, 8., A. Pope, and J. Edmonds, Bristol, 
bankers, Aug. 15. 

Windi, B. sen.. Hawkhurst, Kent, farmer, July 
19. 

Warnefbrd, J. York, grocer, Aug. 12. 

Wright, R. Hatfield Broad Oaks. Essex, grocer, 
Aug 9. 

Wallis, C. Cheltenham, builder, July 30. 

Worhall.J. and J. Thurston, Catherlne-street, 
Strand, upholsterers, Aug. 9. 

Wnolcock, J. Truro, draper, Aug. 2. 

Wilson, R. Birmingham, merchant, Aug. 5. 

Webster, B. and W. Bishop-Wearmouth, Dur¬ 
ham, merchants, Aug. 5. 

Warrington, O. Manchester, linen-draper, Aug. 

5 

Ward, J. Stratford-upon-Avon, stationer, Ang. 

6 

Wilkinson, H. liiverpool, merchant, Aug. 8. 

Young. P. and B. S, Brockhurst, Wapping, rope- 
makers, Aug. 2. 
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NOTICE, 

to tb'e Pijbe Arts, at Leeds, sbaU appear in oar next 

niunbcfr. 

^femoir of Aadbdeaeon Wmngharn ii receired. 

We tikatik onkr *** EnksesMber,” near Kendal, for kU sttggesKops. 

|« E, D. %llU Und our l(ii)|dtiioii of his Poem in our ftOtiCc m last month. 
¥enMii by W. T. in our iioat numh *» 
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MIIMOIR OP SIR JOH(K PJt^BMtKG LEICESTER, BARt. 
(Oh^UmuA fim pi^ a ) 


Thb gratitttde with wbich toeietjr % J^shn Fletftiog Leicester is 
honours those who htttre been instra- den6«a^d» hf th<i paternal end ma- 
mental in adraneing the public inie- temal Uoe« from aiudent and honor* 
rests or the c^taeter of their cottn« able familiOi in England and Ire* 
try, and which hOi beeat in all ages* , land; one pf hie aneestors, Sir 
spontaneously oSbred as a debt of * Nuholas l^eester* knight, was 
justice to the individ«al|, is also pro* npssnwed of the estates of Ne%er 
duoHve of benefit ito thn eoinmnnity* %bley> in Cheshtre, in the reign of 
The honodr and ifiptf^tediMersodiy Edwa^ the first, and was appointed 

“of Lord 


bestowed upon one inspires many 
with a generoni emnlation to follow 
hie commendable exampR, and to 
obtain similar distinction by simi* 
lar merit. The Importance of this 
truth is obvions. Althongb the 


to the important office 
Keeper of Chester by that monarch. 
Sir reter Xieycester, baronet, a des* 
eendant of Sir Nicholas, and great 
great grandfather of the present 
baronet in IfidH, married Elisabeth 


Baronet, who is the sub^t of the a daughter of Oilbert Lord Gerard, 
present memoir, has long been dist of Gerard's Bromley, by Eleanor 
finguiihed for his toshr dod mopill* *ele heiress of Thomas Button, of 
cence;aod though the periodical pub* iputton in Staffbrdshiro. Be was 
Iikiafious,inffei;]fpsrtoftfaeBi{tish hleo related, by marriage, to the 
empire, hatm, fb^taany mrp, btmne family of Lord Byron, in Notting* 
aiOpIe testimony fobis pqbli(c*apirited hamsnire t and in SirP^erLeycosters 
rffi^rts to promote the eneourageawnt celebrated work on the Antiquities 
of Btio^ genius; the subject is of England and Ireland, with parti- 
still as eagerly coeemh/ ertiits and cular remarks concerning Cheshire, 
amatmixl as if it hafl been jet an* published in 167«% he |»s given a 
tonched by any wKtnr. This liyply o very Uyqly description of Lady 
ct wios it^ ^ a lai»dia1^ejNdhiR|^^ to il^leanor Byryn, one of Sir Jolmn 
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monument of Ms taste and liberaUty» 
the present Tabley Hotue. wtihm 
▼icw of the venerable fiunily man¬ 
sion, and about two miles ftwx 
Knutsford. 

Sir dofan was bom at this jberedi- 
tary seat, and he deHves his second 
ehnstian name from the aneieot 
family of the Fleminda, at Rydelf, 
in Westmorland, to whom be is te- 
lated by the maternal line, Dniinw 
his prcpamtory cotime of eehoM 
education he dtseovered talents for 
drawing, and hie father procnred 
hhn, in snccesslon, the InaimOUone 
of an artist named Marras, of Tht^ 
mas Vivares, the admirably land- 
seaM engraver, and, finally, of Pan! 
Sandby, then tonsidered the first 
landsmpe painter in water colonrs 
in this country. But tiie vonng 
amateur quitted the manner oi these 
masters to study natnre, and formed 
a light, pleasing style of draw¬ 
ing views with the pen and ink, 
brtished oVer with a oroad tint of 
Indian Ink and bistie. In due se&- 
son lie was sent to the UniyersiQr^ 
and obtained his degree of Mas^ 
of Arts, in Tiinity College, Cam- 
bride. 

Sir dohn had thd misfortune, 
when very*yoang,to lose his lather t 
hot when of he made the toitr 
of France, FUttders, SWiteerlcnd, 
Italy, and Stiaini with all thO ad¬ 
vantages df rank Ipd fhHsnie, to 
introduce hW ki the oonr^ cirdeiiiq 
and cultivate bis ptW^liug Uassion 
fbr mnslc end jiahiting. He pos¬ 
sessed ibnm nature a good ear, imd* 
by attending fKe Oinm in Italy, he 
^acquired a para taste ^ the delica* 
riel of compmfttloiui that true 000- 
fibility, wmlHi hover ffdis to dlooii* 
minate between ton ^ulho etpres- 
rion of passkm |md> smu^lment qnd 
the hearthwe hMvt^ o/f eaaentioi!ii 
and empty flottrimofiehand trithMs 
fiseling. He vbmly mMi^d in the 
fashionable gM^idof hlgbUJ^hn|'' 
the chef ISWvMS o|f theponcirahq, 
chiseli akul of arehitebc 

Iattenticsn,aiid 


t!Qre,drOtv|af 
|to remained ii! 

lediNoflfiihinf 

Rb)h|rd 
hfiam lor , 



lottid in me 

dsaa 


anttqnaVlan resmrebee, was there 
eSsvinawwtng lu all dm classical 
flights of that capital. A simi- 
lari% }n their taste prodnoed an 
acquaintance bSftween the two Baro¬ 
nets, lli^rtniinniisied them into 
the same patbS of|deastureaad study, 
and they visited, together, the emi¬ 
nent painters, eciflptors, and musi¬ 
cal performernt drew In company 
from the same plOtnresqne ruins anp 
landscapeain that vidnitf, and ex¬ 
amined all that wae worthy of ad¬ 
miration In ^ eternal dityt wihi 
die benefit of mutual observadon 
and comparison. After leaving 
Rome th^ travelled some time to¬ 
gether, and tbns^oementod a friend¬ 
ship which has subsisted, wldi un¬ 
impaired kindness, to the present 
hour. 

It wae thenmneb more enatomary 
than it Is now for Bnghsbmen of 
rank to visit tbe Continent wltb a 
belfef, that the climate of England 
disqualified their countrymen from 
the attainment ofoa^llenoein paint¬ 
ing and soulptifik* This Iseitseless 
prejudice vms rendered more invete¬ 
rate by travel among foreigners, 
who were bred up in a IdW opinion 
of English genini. On their return 
home, the Anglo-IiaUaHs deemed it 
neeesitaryio prove their cultivated 
taSto anu foreign acqClMinenti by 
^pressing an o]^ contempt for 
BlntiSb artists, mid their worke. 

aien of wimk undennand- 
ing wars copspiciious for this un- 
woithy eonduoi, but gendemen, M 
eveiy other view of superior Miilitiee, 
auffemd their ndnds to be infected 
with whi degrading and-nathmal 
miriti as If the eendiug a feafs 

ircdi Ragland to Nanles,, mt' a mw 
“Weeks, could sbange stadpi^, awd 
restitn it a wuMtaipdis if mpndhn t 
* ihtt tmagtned that a sto^voiHm of 
npir hours, and a ptri!^d|ine 
purblind 

adih hadifi^ 
to 

nfftokoragd 
IvRhShik conipM 

MWpWW* 
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Md nvtUated statNee. Sit Jak» 
t«uiaat»r presMitPd a aobk «o»tra^ 
to those MntleuirB. j^lthoio^ hiO 
tmHflh fi»r the fins works of old 
sohipiols had detained him Inweb 
longer abroad than he bad intended,' 
ha letuxned to Bngland with the 
nnpretending Merit of liairing jms 
sewed hh fortune for the oneoiih* 
Fageaient of English artists. He 
luore than once rc-tisUed tht Coi|t 
tWnt, miewed bia atanaintaiMe 
vrith the i»Q«t colebrelrq; cabinets 
and galleries of palntinfs, and en¬ 
joyed their beauties with an addl- 
tiouaJ ecetf but be InvaViably re* 
turned to England with the same 
true English 8{Mirif,-«-tbe same htfb 
opinion of Jus country,--^and ths 
same gancrons hope of seeing ill 
genius for tbe Fine Arts duly de> 
reloped and exalted. 


oonTersatlqiHT-Jus acquirements and 
knowledge of tbp gay world on tho 
Continent, nendorod him a favourite. 
The Ftineo had gifen employment 
to tbe MnOii of Sir Josbna Rey¬ 
nolds, Galtisbovniigb, Ron^ney, and 
Other eminent artists, and he occa- 


J iublir affairs at home, at an orent- 
ul era of English history. Tbe 
Baronet hnd Jutrd Clifton were re¬ 
turned to serve in Parliament, as 
representatives ibr Heyt^thtry^ in 
wilukirt f and bo entered upon bis 
legislative duties antrammeled by 
the support of any party, withont 
any engagi^neiit to toe blinietert or 
to tbe Opposition. As tbe friend 
of tbe Prince of Wales, be uniform¬ 
ly supported his Royal Highness 
during the three suceessive sessions 
that he sat in the bouse. The pri¬ 
vate circle of that inustrious Per¬ 
sonage was then in tbe highest 
splendour; and the most celebrated 
votaries of fashion and pleasurs, 
who formed the pride and admira¬ 
tion of the British Court,* miogW 
with the most" illustrious statestnea, 
senators, and other eminent nuhiic 
iharacters in the select parties Of 
the heir apparent. An invitation to 
the Palace of Enribautment, a« it 
was termed, wus deemed a most eit- 
viable diitinUioB, and tin spark- 
ting nsfiacmeots of wit and elasiicat 
Jfency gave additional poignancy to 
«M»6 memprable festirkm The 
i^k and elegant maoners of ^ 


course of yetlrs, formed the rich 
treasoiy of paintings now in Carl¬ 
ton Palace. The Baronet also be- 
fame a member of tbe Harmonie 
Eoeiety with the Prince, and he was 
a frequent visitor at Km/pshot. He 
shared in the field sports of his 
Royal Highness, and that illustri¬ 
ous Personage was present when 
Sir John proved the superior aCfu- 
racy of his oyo and prension of his 
hand in a trial of skill with the 
beet two shots of the day. Colonel 
lUchardson of the Guards, and the 
PUhe of Richmond. 

Wluie the fashionable Gazettes 
recorded tbe high style of Sir John’s 
town and ronntiy establishmentSy 
the Ministerial ana Opposition Jour¬ 
nals bore testimony to bis amenity 
in St. Stephen’s Cnapci, and to the 
public spirit, with which he endea¬ 
voured* Dy his rerommendation and 
patronage, to bring native gimius 
into notii^. At this period, aftes 
haying bald tbe command as Lieute¬ 
nant Lionel of the Cheshins Militia 
for thirteen yeav)i, bo was honoured 
by a frpsb mark of Royal fayouy, in 
being appointed Colonel of a Regi- 
ment of Provisional Cavalry, raisM 
for home defence against tM medi¬ 
tated hostility of t)w Frenah Repub¬ 
lic. Uis seasonable atirutioti (o the 
comfortable aoaojtnmodatinn of the 

m _i _A_•_ 


hrotber OfSesar* retiMWM hie frank- 
USM and suavity vrith unecssiag 
tokens of eateem and regard. His 
bsyal tauder of his sovvtnes tp the 
Etug* when the enemy again made 
preparations to inrada onr thorea, 

wnmnuwtgraMlIW^ nnd 
h« sat an egam^ oy^irntriotism f# 
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nievrt. tSir John nru Aelflier sparing 
of expense ,nor exertion on '^ie 
tneritorious occasion; and, ndth lihe 
xealoQs co-'oneration of^is Officers, 
he brought the Corps to vie in roili* 
tary disripline idth the oldest of the 
regulsra. The tnbmltnons asteai- 
hlages in Lantrashire called ibrth a 
display of its prompt and efficacious 
interference. Under ^e command 
of General Sir John Byng, thie 
fine body was the principal means 
of suppressing the insurrectional 
inoveinentsofthe Bladheteers, which 
spread so wide an alarm through 
the country. They surprised all 
the ringleaders, and escorted them, 
without bloodshed, to the Castle of 
Chester. This important serviire 
was duly appreciated. The Prince 
Regent 'was pleased to convey, in 
the most gracious manner, his 
thanks, ana the thanks of the 
Government, to the Colonel, Sir 
John Fleming Leicester, and to the 
Officers and Regiment, for their 
active and efficacious aid in the dis> 
persion of the rioters, and for the 
weedy restoration of order. The 
Officers and Privates entertained a 
high sense of Sir John's long con¬ 
tinued efforts for the honor and 
discipline of the Corps, and for the 
preservation of loral tranquillity. 
They nrosented to him, as their 
Colonel, a superb vase of massy 
silver, executtri after the antique, 
with an inscription expressive of 
their affectionate esteem W his de¬ 
votion to their welfare and the pub¬ 
lic ‘service. A private plate, etched 
from this vase, hy Mr. George 
Cult, an excellent artist then re¬ 
sident in Chester, conveys a spirited 
transcript df its form and orna*^ 
ments. 

If his lunreditary fortune had not 
robbed the Arts of his versatile 
talents, Sir John might have ac¬ 
quired celebrity as a musical com- 
^ser, or as a fFtimn, Or 
mwaht in landseape pafotlUg. |f 
he had been nsoessltatM to tarii hfs 
mind to handieral^ invention, he 
might hatie ohtaiiwd'reputation and 
fotfintp as an Arka^ght in meetffi- 
nlcs. His mnsicH imrticB, and hox 
at the IHdg’s Opera House, form no 
small pan of his enjoym^tf ^ His 
voice is dweient in compass, hut 
hU taste is pure, and his seie^ 
equal to that of hn able professor. 


There ite oeweral landscapes of JiH 
painting, In oil colours, hung up in 
the coition at Tabley Iflousc, 
Which Shew excellent indications in 
outline and etdouring; but, being 
rapidly hurried ovw, tliey do not 
contain more than «in be tasteftdiy 
displayed by fhe hrst Impatiem 
dasVin of a masterlyqmncil. Even 
in these desultory flashes of fancy 
the amateur is struck by the fresh¬ 
ness of tint, the picturpsque nr- 
taugement of lines, and the union 
of me whole. They lexhibit «o 
mucin flue thought and genuine 
fleeting^ that many have regretted 
the life* of an amateur so qualified 
had not been devoted to painting. 
No eye can more quickly discover 
what is wrong in a pieture, or 
sooner 'point out a remedy. Of 
this, a 'single instance may he suffi- 
eieitt. 'Hilton was commissioned by 
Bit John to pufnt the picture of tlm 
jffimnatd, and, when that artist 
sent it home, the writer of this 
memoir happened to be in HUl- 
ttrept. Sir John p^ted out to 
him an extravagance in the disposi¬ 
tion of the hair, and a wan.! or re¬ 
pose in the light and shadow, which 
injured the effoct Of the figures, 
lids writer was sensible of those 
defects—hut In a fow hourS after¬ 
wards he was sttpvlsed to see them 
amended, and, on examination, he 
found that Sir John had coitCcted 
with untter-eolottrs, what was offim- 
siye to the eye of taste. ^ When 
Hilton saw the change, he, himself, 
<atdnce, with his usual modesty and 
candour, approved of the altora- * 
tions { took homo the picture, and 
adopt^ the improvumento iu oil- 
colours, which his mnniticettt 
tatdeful patron had ptactlcally ^ 
monitratod, 

'ISbttiq^inobsof his mwHmnlcal 
l^l^tUty are snffiffiewriy wurimis'ao 
a oonspkMUus friohe In a 
MuMMtm. In a privuto apartment 
atTabloy House, ifittod up for Ms 
op«i»atio{is !n thfo wiay,< thwe aiip a 
vaifoty of tools imprnimd or luymm- 
od by himself, aild a bf his 

S Hformances 'lu oarvtng lattd cur- 
iiy,'weUu^yOfiij|a^tIan. Bat 
s itpi^totlqia as am aufotent-uiidflt- 
©ri or s^l^ughtariftsanrJsUM to 
frco^ hrtogi^n. ^HesUfoshis 
mm^y oommaiM as 'Colonel of 
Ihv Hoyal OhesMto Teomanry, Sir 
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iSekix hm the honor to fill the office 
of DepuQr Lieutcnintof the Ooanty 
Of Cheshire* end has, also, tfOno- 
rally some plans ^oinif forward for 
the itoprovriuent of his estates. 
'Within his domain he is also occu* 
The ten or twelve pleasure 
vessels on the noble lake in his 
path were built accordinff to his 
own direction; and his skill in the 
management of his little fleet, in 
his aquatic parties with the neigh« 
(muring gentry, renders tltese ex> 
cursions more aelig^litful. He added 
considerably to the extent of this 
lake, and built the insulated tower 
in it, some years ago. In 1S19, or 
1820, an accidental fire consumed 
some apartments in Tabler House, 
but it was luckily extinguished be¬ 
fore it could reach the pictures. 
The loss amounted to some thousand 
pounds, and Sir John was his own 
architect on that occasion. In place 
of those parts of the house, which 
had been burned, he built apart¬ 
ments in a light and elegant style 
from designs drawn by his own 
pencil. 

A London Jonrnal(the Examiner), 
oftlw nth of November, 1810, con¬ 
tains the following record of dn im¬ 
portant change in Sir John’s life, 
which was attended with great eelat 
in the empire of fashion-—** Married, 
yesterday, in the Palace of Hampton 
Court, by special licence, that dis- 
ringuished patron of British genius. 
Sir John Leicester, Bart, to Geor- 

£ ianaMnria, youngest daughter of 
ieutenant ColonellJottin, and god¬ 
daughter of his Koyal Highness 
the Piince of Wales; a young lady, 
whose loveliness and singnlgr ac¬ 
complishments, at the age of six¬ 
teen, are the themes of universal 
panegyric.*’.^Sir Peter Leycestelr’s. 
descripKon of Lady Eleanor Byron, 
one of Sir John’s ancestors, whose 
portrait, as already mentioned, is 
among the beanti^ at Hampton 
Court, was applied to the bride. 

** This Eleanor is a person of such 
comely presence, bandsomensss, 
sweet disposition, honour, and 
general repute in the worl4 
era heve not her equal.'*—FnbUo 
praise is tto frequently exaggerated * 
on lavished iritfaout justice i bntfn 
instance, under present aotkw, 
t conunenoation feu short ofrthe 
ath, Jiir John, soon after liis 
nafqi^ tNoo, employed Sir.Yltomas 


Lawrence to paint a whole-length 
portrait of Lady Leicester; and that 
artist’s charming likeness of her 
ladyship, ia^ the character of Hope 
attended by angelic geuii in tlie 
clouds, has been so generally ad¬ 
mired in the Hill-street gallery, 
that the visitors to that temple of 
taste and public spirit are well ac¬ 
quainted with the beautiful features 
and lovely sylph-like figure of the 
original. 

ft required no ordinary exertion 
of fortitude In any individual, how¬ 
ever high his rank or extensive his 
influence, to attempt and persevere 
in the noble design which Sir John 
had formed in Italy, of endeavour¬ 
ing to remove the senseless preju¬ 
dices against the genius and works 
of the British artists. At a period, 
when a French nobleman or cour¬ 
tier, at Paris, would have considered 
his robe of honour tarnished and 
his nutue disgraced, unless, among 
his other claims to distinction, he 
ranked high iu the esteem of his 
countrymen, as a patron of the 
French painters and sculptors, an 
Englishman of the same rank, in 
London, would have consideied his 
character as a connoisseur irretriev¬ 
ably forfeited, b> haring a laitd- 
sca^ or an hutorital peture by 
an English painter hung up in hifs 
apartments. With a very few ex¬ 
ertions, this humiliating and fool¬ 
ish prejudice, which I have noticed 
in my ivmarks on Sir John's travels, 
continued to prevail among the 
higher classes. In vain had the 
King, in 1768, established the Roy¬ 
al Academy, and in vain had Boy- 
dell, Macklin, and other commer¬ 
cial speculators, roused by the dis¬ 
play of rising genius i!h the exhi¬ 
bitions of the academicians, fur¬ 
nished employment to the British 
pencil, and proved that with dai« 
encouragement it was oapalde of 
refuting those unfounded aspersions, 
and becoming a means of national 

g lory. The great body of the Bri- 
sfa nobility and gentry Imld a|oof 
from fhe strogglAS df British art, 
until Royal narim^o, fihe adhrts 

t^eommetrial men, 37 annual anhi- 
hidons, and the niAlo emmple of 
81ir3^«ihaL;Qjk»HStei^l(ad dnoreaSM the 
ol4 MfWddt HH-tlfft 

and brought the English pencil into 
a rising degree of public favour, 

CTo he eontiwued-J 
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THE THREE SISTRRS. 

A VAbK jPMOM TUS Olj|»MAK. 


f RDOE hmnpwards from 8 !r 
Toby’s. Sir 1 ’oby was % mai^ fkf 
mettio; he felt as little IneoHreni* 
«D<e from an ordinsiy debauch as 
tfap Hon from the oxertiei of bis 
atrcng’tb in the cbastisement of a 
mouse, ^'ature seemed to bare en¬ 
dowed him tritb a via saertito, ^is* 
proportioned to .his siae (virhieh> by 
the way, was not^of the smaliest) to 
enable him to resist the potent 
attarks of tlie jolly Sfod. Attd» $4 
if some ettraordindrjr ekoitentont 
wore necessary to his ifreibbeinff. 
Sir Toby was never better, in every 
sense of the word, than when the 
wine was wrestling with his reason, 
after the manner of the ^ants of 
old oji^ainst the gods, and otten with 
as little success as was woAt to aH^ 
tend them. 

W0 bad eontraoted an ac^aiat* 
anro at the coffee-boose* He im 
VI ted me to Altona, where I bad 
been sacndcing so heroically, in¬ 
spired by the evAinple of rtio stout¬ 
hearted llriton, tliat 1 just retained 
my equipoise sufficiently to keep the 
naiddle, with scarcely sense enough 
t« And my way home without a 

£ aido. It was a delightful cool 
fay-niiorning, and I greedily in- 
Imled the letreshing breese that 
blew directly in my fare, so gratt- 
fttl to my heated Iubm, while my 
pony trowed hrlsldy along» aptiet- 
pating the Imty of a ittiliorativo 
nleep till moon, and of dfaams sn 


resoiV, young gputleman,*’ muttered 
the Captain as h« went, and shook 
me by the hand, with a grin that 
set my teeth du edge. 

« Henrj',” said my father with,, 
out laying down hie pen* prepare 
for a voyage to France to-day.” 
_*< To Fiance, dear father, and on 
what business I wish you to 
marry.Marry!” 1 etclaimed 
half aloud, for 1 instantly beheld 
myself in the minor of my imagi¬ 
nation, as a bridegroom decked with 
myrtle; at my side, ah inteiesttng, 
elegantly dressed young lady, bloom¬ 
ing with youth and beauty, and gUt- 
tering with jewels; who, eunsigned 
to my heart, was destined tut its in- 
habifant for the period of my life, 
and the days flow away like boys ai' 
shuck-ffirtning, disturbed by the 
approach of a spldior or a paison— 
my astonishment, however, was not 
lessened. ** Tes, daughter of Mr. 
Oeisoti, a merchant of RourdeaUiX.” 
—Wliat, father, a lady whom I 


—What, father, a lady whom I 
have never seenF*—**lt is a apod, 
house, and you will have the phoice 
fflf three sUtera.”—.** But suppose 1 
should not like either of them 
♦* wo Iholeiry, Uenry/’ said my father, 
iWa tone Of emnentoesst ** there ds 
a flaw for every thing, and 1 have 
altow^ enough Aw that,”—“If d 
wsme a pHnec.^'—And though you 
wet e an emperor, you would m» out 
• thoughtless bdy, in’need of g ^ 
goawMan, and my son. Hers is a 
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of the Ifich one-eyed Miae Funk, or 
thi^ "beantifttl mwt Miss Adler, or 
the wnty, fascinatiue—. My ideas 
keeame eonlfused, and sliwp bowed 
'down «ny bead. 1 wasjastonthe 
tpo^nt of (hanifini? my peipendicular 
fo( a borizontal posUion rather too 
suddenly, when I luckily awoke, 
and had sense enoug'h to throw nay- 
self upon the bed, wborc, in (he arms 
of Moipheus.I Soon forgot alike the 
beauties oi Harnburgh and B 9 ar- 
dcaux. 

“Henry!*’ sounded in tny cars. 
I spiang* rtp, tabbed rily drowsy 
eyedids, and stared; nay father 
stood before me. ‘‘ It i» eleven 
o’clock j yonr tmnk is packed, the 
wind fair, and every minute yon 
delay is lost. Haste then to take 
some rcfreshjncrtt and embark." I 
looked sheepish and confounded. 
Upon a chair lay my travelling 
dress—my father retired, and my 
servant, George, assisted me to un¬ 
dress and diess again. “Are yon 
to accompany roe V' J asked “ Yes, 
Sir."—“i am gM of it," said I, 
and derived so^ little consolation 
from the circumstance; foi there 
■was not in existence a greater rogue, 
nor, at the same time, a more faith- 
•fiil fellow than this s^me George. 
Jify fatWr paid Mm for reporting 
my extravagancies, (which he might 
do without hesitation, for 1 made 
mo secret of them myselQ and I for 
nsslstizig me to commit The 
proapeot of the voyagfe hegan now 
4o interest me; and if; for my sins, 
I was to be tied to a wife^ like a 
|ioachcr to a stag, it eras at all 
events more agreeable to choose her 
for myself from among three Msters 
in France, than to have One allotted 
to me out of the maVaaiue of mer- 
ichant’s jinnghtere here, warranted 
sound and perfeot, lake jany other 
article of merchantUne. * 

1 dined with a 'hefter apj[>etite 
than my narents iihd wter, apd re- 
eeisyd their gimd cmirs, and 

adeico,on taking leai^'with becom¬ 
ing itidinerence. 

* Captain Classen was wattihg wHh 
^Ihful imtutiem c. He did not take 
time to welcome me, but the nlom<l|nt 
f sfaMiied on hoard he gave the sk'* 

* pal** 4nd» amidst the tuinuitU«^a« 

), ^ »l» mmu 

«i>. the pfntiants 0t^«d 


in the breeze, the saiU outslretched 
fhemselyes to the gale, and Ham- 
hnrgh ana the shores of oiir beloved 
country by degrees darkened, reced¬ 
ed, and vlolshed from onr view. 

It was nol; my first voyage. I 
had formerty visited England on 
merOantila business; rnnsequently I 
felt no incohvenietire from my situa¬ 
tion, except the ct/m/i, which so 
sudden p transition fiom a life of 
gaiety and dissipation to one of the 
dnllest uniformity could not fail lu 
engender. Captain Classen did his 
utmost to banish this demon, and 
was earnest and indefatigable in im¬ 
ploring the aid of the soul-stilling 
howl to that effect. Ju fact,' Sir 
Toby and the lest of the jovial eom- 
pamons of my nightly revels were 
mere luill-sons in conipaiison with 
the old, wrinkled, ironlieaded, cop¬ 
per-bottomed sea-eaptain. His la- 

K acious mouth lesembled the bung- 
ole of a large moviug wine Iiogs- 
heu 1, and 1 beheld with fearful as¬ 
tonishment the bottles ofFicnch and 
Spanish nine emptying themselves 
by dozens into it, (ill, at length, 
the power of participating in, as 
well as of nitnessinn, the prowess 
of valiant tiiend toisook me, 
and I was convt ved to my hammock, 
where I soon sh pt so soundly that 
the shock of an earthquake would 
have failed to rouse me. 

1 loved wine as a means of height¬ 
ening the charms of an inh'resting 
conversation, and 1 had never, even 
wlmn carrying the use of it to ex¬ 
cess, entirely lost siglit of that ob¬ 
ject.' ^’his last debauch, however, 
filled me, when 1 awoke, with the 
sensation oniaving received a stun- 
nifig blow, aceotnpanied by no en- 
/ Urening or redseml^g recollertiOhs: 
thS satyr-like tiOunteoance of the 
OAptafn was sfiU before my eyes, 
while in the baek-gronnd of the 
picture I beheld the rows of bottles 
fhabhad exbatisted their contents iu 
his'fhthomless tltmat. 

I wk» out of humour wilh myself, 
and stedfimtly refused Classen’s in- 
vltatton to renevf our libations. 
Finding^ me ihiMoynaWe. hehcoom- 
Viodntha lumself; length, tb my 
mate, juod* entertained me with a 
* dt^pilopOKf JN^ and with 

aogfiiliata ,it|f Mn Gersun and |iis 

Thii* we*- 
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ric<i mo, I foiiod mynelf lo hoar 
notinnq’, and iftci anhilc retiur), 
popvish and futfu}, to mv tabin 
My tinnk stiuik mo. I bad not vet 
ojH nod It, and n solved to do tt now, 
ratlur tor the sake of atnusoniont 
than iiuin < niioMtv My b(9tclothes, 
IJ»V hn(‘«t Imon, letters to several 
nun intiii honscs, a cisktt contain- 
in!( a \ iluahle iingf with liraoolets 
to m i1( h [ i;u(Ssod its destination, 
and pushed U aside, ss hen lo * what 
'hould ptip ont of one cotnot of the 
trunk but a (1 mnon pni sr! i took 
It up, ind iny heart daniod with dc- 
liftht as I weighed it in my hand 
On opining it, the eontents p#oved 
to be i \actly three hundred Louis 
d 01 s. 

1 had frequently lost as much, and 
iMoie than this in a single night, and, 
in fut, only the othei e\tiling, 1 
had inioiisiueidtrly wagtnd double 
the sum with Sii 'lohy, that 1 would 
not btii afoot out of llainbuigh the 
following day, whnh was tne day 
svt* stt sail But lithrly, owing, 
no doubt, to tiie fault of theiiriiilar 
foim of the gold pieces, theie was 
nciir a Louts in my pm kit in the 
nioimng that did not, hefotc night, 
roll into that of anothti person. 
The chb wdb naturally stromrei 
than the flow, and, m spite oftno 
liberal allowauie my fathpi gianted 
me, 1 was 1 eitain of meeting a ere- 
ditoi lu eveiy oni of the iiumoious 
streets of llamburgh; they wire 
always, however, iviiedingfy tivil, 
and sitisfied with the honour of 
being told, m answei to thoiren- 
quiiies, that 1 was will. 

It gave me, at this moment, iu» 
desciihable pleasutc to pUture to 
myself the rage and vexation of this 
pnlncky h<;irue of biokcrs, Jews, 
winc-merehants,ftnd tavgin-keepers, 
on hearing of my depaituis; and 1 
would gladly have given a thud of 
my pii/c to any ** wise mao of tim 
casV’ who would Shew tliein, in hi* 
niagiral^mmoif my present figniNi!', 
sitting here ip security, cuantlng 
my Louis d’oM, 

But I had ton titfle of the miser 
in iisy pompoiltimii to find satlsfiV'^ 
tlon long m this U'^Usement; on llie 
eontmy, wrilh an impatience 

coosistettl tntb t^ 

limracbsr, I t%an to % MMrMtt 
for spending mg: 4 lA 

spirit temp^ m'Uittfm M tki 


hear a llirovr tvlth my good fticmj, Chs- 
sen, whom I took to be a wiim 
ibin fellow, but the devil trust the old 
t vet sinner! I dreaded finding my man 
now, as fomndahle hore at the bottle, 
ment and antnipatcd, then fore, but a 
thes, miseiahlc pawe4im» deni Jy bought 
veral A lietter spirit turned my thoughts 
tain- on Paris. I had seen London, and 
•elets should I oveilook her proudest 
tioii, iival ? (Icoige was called, and we 
what i ont ertt d measu res logetlier 
t the “ Shall we soon come tO' an an-* 
took rhoi, Captain 7’’ I tiiquuid, as tho 
h dc- coast of Franpe appealed in sight, 
land “ Where he wondeung asked, 
‘oved ** At Boulogne " •* ** Why should 
Liouis w« “ Wh It, don’t you know, my 
good fellow Han my father solid 
I, and nothing to yon “ Not a woid ’ 

, and, I—** Not that 1 am to land hue, nid 
ig, I tiavel by wav of Pans to Bom* 
juble deaujk?"—“ Pole iumend* ai tnot 
miild sober yet ? ’ and he buist into a 
lithe hoise laiigh. “I hope, Classen,’ 
» day 1 rejohieif in a tone of displeasure, 
i ing, you do not take me for a fool 7 
iiilar fleoige, were noi jmch my lather’s 
was oiders>” (ieoign hesitated; a sig* 
n the nifiiant look from me, which Clas- 
ight, sin could not oosorve because he 
rson. was staring full at the fellow, (ame 
ingei like a icinton cment to his zeal, and 
if ttie he loi roborated my statement, 
inted “ Aye, aye?—Humph'muttered 

i ere- Classen, regaidilig me with an en* 
PIOUS qatring look, whiih, howevet, 1 
w (re biavi d wi th unaltered ouuntenance; 
tiul, '* that I did not kiiovi. 1 aijs yoni. 
ir of pardon,” 

ren- He steered for Boulogne, In a 
few hours Oeoigc apd 1 wifh our 
in* luggage weie on shore, and shoitly 
re to afterwards on the load to Paris, 
t this I, dtulted aloud as 1 beheld thu spire 

lews, of Notre Dame, ahd todn gtteit tUo 
pers, Fhfilo sea of houses wbloh atti i i^nd* 
lid 1 ed if. Now, io sight of one o^ the 
id of drat ciKes mtbe wot id, it ocohjrted to 
d dm d»a to consider what I Wtod there. 
11 his Weaiuise 1 Whiw' w .httw baSt 
gaiN', enjoy It? While I was thiw pem- 
titing pled for plans fhr making the most 
of my liberty* dnd toy thren hundred 
niser Louis, we aitiy^ at otof^d««tloa* 
isfge* tion. I immediately hlw a 
n the htopmed the ,tuio of 

Vrd 4<^8bin-yt and'amoihriated 
lottite to. vtertipg tdi the 


ajtottsamatiiti andtoeiitoaU 
capital aibedi^, 



1^ ime fhH* Shtfftt, {Atra. 


HBtdo ewi y thing* easy to mo, 
atM all wpffl obswuwtts to eerie me 

I dtd not •crnplfc to wear the soli* 
ttdee intended ior »iy bride. The 
diamond had become loose* and 
t entered ajewellei’s shopto|fflt)t 
repaired Two ladies came in »1» 
most immc dutely afterwards. One 
of them was eJderlyi the other 
yonug* and beavtfful; so beautiful, 
indetd, that for the fust time in 
my life I was selred with a hind of 
haslital adnauation, as 1 beheld her, 
and I made way for her with the 
profoundest respect. 

She baig^aimd fora pair of ear* 
rings; the jett^ier asked her too 
much, and site ¥ery relmtantly re* 
turned them. I Instantly paid down 
the money and requested her ac* 
cej^tance Of tliemt m remenibiame 
of the sentimtntn of reapert and 
admiration with whirli she had in¬ 
spired a stranger. You me lery 
generons Sir» and the jewels are 
extremely pretty; bnt even if thiy 
were far handsomer, the veiy cir- 
enmstanct of yohf being a stranger 
to me puts it okt Of my poiier to 
accept ot diem/’ She blushed as 
shr spoke, and fixed her heanfiing 
eyes upon me with such a mild, yet 
ptnetrating look, that 1 tri milled 
with a ntiaed sensation of ft ar ami 
pleasure. 1 entreated, hut in ram. 
A little impatient at hey refusal I 
turned at length to her Oomnamoii, 
offered W the ear-nngs, and oegged 
bar tfi allow me, at least, the satlsf 
bmtion of obliging the fair inexo- 
nble in her Unend. Her eyef glis¬ 
tened as she oootempiatc d n^gift, 
and a Ifi^p persnasion inducim her 
to aeerpt It. The ymwg lady's 
countenanve arinsed her disapjpre- 
hation of her oompMXMiin’s cqnauet, 
and she shook bet ftSad as mi« saw 
b( r take the tu, i*Tbey dpnarM* and 
1 Was silly enough tO them to 
* do so without asking b single qims- 
tSmif 

Amred at my lodgings I awoke 
as it were tiom a dream | the figure 
of the lovely girl was sttil bofoee 
my ejes, and I wonld willingly 
haw ghran thirty moie Lpals to sde 
the migutai once igain, Pwefwne 
ftrgniM my wishis, mthe ^eatm 
Pm9$i» I espied niy two Mi«i Iff 
ft h#g, Hastening to pay my m 
MMtts to Iheim, I had iha m^slklb 
ipui ^ hftipf eaieired by thf 


tronly lady In a very tender, and 
by tor lovely companion in a no 
less friendly manner Now, thought 
I, 18 the time to push my fortune; 

I aiisailed the young lady, who 
seemed to be almost given up to me 
by her profseettess, with all the idle 
flattery and nonsense I could master, 
and Was so*importunate, in shoit, in 
the avowal of my passion, and so 
urgent in imploring her < oaipassion 
on my nuficrings, tbit the sunshine 
ot her cue banting countenance liy 
degrees eirtirely vanished, and the 
clouds of her displeasure gathered 
so thickly over hei features, that I 
was really hurt, and felt nryself at 
last compelled to enquire what was 
the matter. *« Nothing, Su," she 
replied, with suili a look of un¬ 
daunted virtue as discunicrted mi* 
not a little; ** except, that we h ive 
both been mistakin ” This rebuff 
completed my disiomfitiiie; J K*T»t 
lilen t for a long while before I * 
could eoUeitmy scattend resolution 
fbr an attack upon the old lady, 
hhe was inoie rt served than 1 cx- 
pi I led to find hei; and indulged me 
with I long lecture, siuh as I could 
have supposed a duenna alone eapa- 
bk of deliveiin*’', on tlie want of 
self-gnvetnmi n >ti the men, and the 
piopruty of prudince and iiserve 
in tne feinilc sex, before she would 
condtsund to inform me that she 
sometimes walked in the Tbuillenca 
with her niece, when the weather 
Was favourable 

I had foi gotten to enquire at what 
hoar, and had interpreted the word 
Aomtfume according to my wishee. 
The fashionable world was still bu¬ 
ried in sleep, when my anxious steps 
led me, reretk, to the HiuiUeiieB, 
Somewhat less to the loednvenience 
of my purse than my stomach, I con¬ 
tinued by ffhitless promenade till 
night&ll. This oouise I pursued 
fbi four days, yef nmthnr aunt nor 
niece were visible, and I was ready 
to die with rage aftd ymratioft The 
sun tVas dedming m the fifth day, 
and I was hearttly nftimmg myself 
and ftU tlifp wohsen In and out of 
Paris, when I cangl^ sight of my 
dukinea and hyr duenna. 9no 
ahuddined as her gifitme met mine; 

I knew nal wh#iM at mysHf* hr at 
i*ie yldknt eatowons wnich must 
ha# been atrikjkriyjpw^^ 

eouitteitanoe Tneep ninoiMm ' 
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wfte entirely without my power to 
cootroul, and 1 attacked tier with 
6 nrh earnestness in entreaties, et- 

E ostnlations and assurances, that. 

er prudent teserre and indifference 
jl'radnaUy softened into compassion 
and sytnp<ttby I took advantage 
of this favourable change to offer 
lier tho rirt/r, which I again wore, 
anil it was firmly fived on her finger 
befoie she had time properly to con* 
side! tlie objections to her accept¬ 
ing it. 

“ You make a child of me,” said 
she, after a vain resistance j ” f am 
as culpable in listening to you, as in 
acrepting this diamond;^ bur you 
arc conferring an obligation on an 
ungrateful one, and who ought not 
even to suffer you to suspect that 
blie is so against her will.” 1 com* 
plained in vain of this cruelty. No¬ 
thing further could I elicit from 
her; yet she did not deprive me of 
ail iiojie, and in a favourable mo¬ 
ment I secietly begged the aunt to 
grant me her assistance, and to ac- 
fjiiaint me with her residence. “ I 
am under a promise to my nicre. 
Sir,” she rcnlied, “ to give you no 
assistant e wnatever, therefore it is 
out of “my power to grant your re¬ 
quest. I must confess, however,” she 
added, smiling, ‘*^that 1^ am a little 
surprised at your asking such a 
question.” 1 w as confounded at my 
own siinplirity; I suffered them to 
depart without uneasiness, and or¬ 
dering iny fxtkt de plaff to follow 
them at a distance, .soon learnt that 
tlu*y resided m the neighbourhood 
of tho Palais Iktyal. 

f was still too timid to avail my¬ 
self uf the advantage 1 thus gained 
that day. The turbulency of my 
^liiigs drorve me from one place 
to another; even in the theatre I 
sought in vain for abstraction. The 
highiyiinpassiimed Tairoa appeared 
now frigid and dull; the natural 
and affseting performance of Made*- 
moiselle Cteorge, but empty, heart¬ 
less affectation. Unable to hold 
out longer I huitied to the 
HomU «Ml» 1 *»#* least enjoy 

the satlrfactSon Of being w her. 

Ghabec led me to a gaigiag-lious#. 
It was just the thing; 1 punted, Won, 
lost, won again, lost again; hod m 
two Honrs tiibe funnd myseu wtth- 
out k fonvi The fer^lonhi 4Vni 
M eflMgfkfo*! WItle 


nneasiness) however, I conld play 
no more, and I return^fd home, 
George,” «aid f, as he undiessed 
me, handing him the pnrse: “ fill it 
again to-morrow.”'—** Wiat! have 
you got a fresh supply ?”—“ How! 
the money I gave you.”—'* Is melted 
doWn to twenty Louis, of which our 
landlord claims three.”-—** Scoun¬ 
drel, vou have robbed me I” — 

** Would you like to inspect my 
account, Sir.”—J‘ Weil, well; tliinK 
of some resource.”—” For travel¬ 
ling, Sir?”—” No!” 1 exclaimed, 
with svarmth; ** 1 will not leave 
Paris now if 1 sleep upon the stones; 
does any thing strike you ?”—*'• No¬ 
thing. I Was at the Tlmillertes to¬ 
day, and your diamond ring glit¬ 
tered through the hedge that sepa¬ 
rated us like a Biinheam~1)ua (iod 
help Us, you have lost it.”—” Away! 
you are a lurking knave; the girl 
IS an angel“ From the Palate 
Royal 1" The fellow uttered these 
words with such a malicious grin 
that 1 start'd at him, thunderstruck- 
”I hope,” said I—*'*That I jest: 
God forbid! She is the niece of a 
lespectahle, pious lady, and they 
arc both excellent eonmiooe'aeeo of 
jewels there is a pair of 

bracelets to match the ling,”— 

” Peace!” I exclaimed, with an 
angry frown. 

The prospect of being reduced to 
the bitterest distress in a town, In 
which 1 was an utter stranger, 
added to the probability of my sa- 
ciificing myioif to a coptemptibic 
fiUot was not the most agreeable. 
Her portrait, deeply engraven bn 
my heart in the nonlret traits, gave 
the lie to these smipidons; ana yet, 
when 1 considered all the ekeum- 
stances, and particttlarly the h^a- 
viour qf the aunt, I conld not en¬ 
tirely banish them from tnv tklnd. 
Vname tO come to any disbision, and 
harcamed by tire oontdnding pah- 
•lops which raged in my breast, I 
wks pacing the iroom with hasty 
strides, wnen Mona. Brelop, my 
landlord, entered. 

” Puedoanear iHdensefynMiy,** cutid 

M. Breion, » genuine Partiiant 
** panlun my intmion at this btt- 
geabonahu! haur; hut I have too 

S mut« jmspyct for tuilord to k«a» 
omybpr hg^ledB# aomeimport^t 
1> inoeimd.**--.. 
w I tM> your 


The Three Sietert. 


]lK»lit«*ness, Mons. IJiolpn, have the 
kiodjn's .8 to prorml.”—“ My yonnif. 

dau^fhtpr h »Most intimately at- 
quaiuted nitli M. (Jrosbaton, the 
valet of Onu tdl Joubeit; M. Uios- 
hiiton has a hhter, who enjoys the 
eonhdeiup of an olHcer of the police, 
who has a daut^htiT who ha^ some 
hiionlc^e of |-(ord Whitnorth’spor- 
tei; the porter is the intimate friend 
ot one of mv lady’s maids, who is 
the fhf re amfe ot his Excellency the 
Ambassador’s bntlef}”—” You lead 
me, M. Brelon, into an almost im¬ 
penetrable maze of friendship, which 
docs hononr to your nation; but 
will you not hjtvc the goodness to 
tell me this important news?” — 
Instantly, ftfonseigneur; I wish 
only to tnalte yon acquainted with 
the spurcc from whence I had it, 
that >011 may be convinced of its 
authenticity?"*—** Veiy prudent, 
Monsieui, you oidige nje infinite- 
Jy."—“ I do hut n'V duty, inHord/ 
a duty which the uiost respectful 
devownait imposes upon me,” — 
Sans faeornt Blons. Bielon ?”—“I 
obey your commands, Mon.scigncur. 
His Excellency’s butler told the 
maid, who related it to the porter, 
and he again as milord will be so 
obliging as to recollect’’—“ Per¬ 
fectly, Bir; pray proceed"—“ That 
his Excellency enquired of several 
English, gentlemen at his table, 
whether they had the happiness ot 
knowing a Lord Johnshury, mean¬ 
ing yourself, wiVoerf.”—**No doubt," 
said ti forcing a smile, and assum¬ 
ing an air of noftchmltmee that was 
^ cry foreign to my feelings, “ The 
gentlemen answered, that they had 
not that hononr; and hh Excellency 
then iclated that the Eirst Consul 
had himself emjuired after you, 
Munseigneurii apd asked why you 
had not been presented at his leVi^. 
Ills Extellcsnry bad answered, that 


[xllfO. 

he was not acquainted with tiny no¬ 
bleman of that title; yet he did not 
doubt liib existence, and supposed 
,he might have reasons fui not wait¬ 
ing upon him, Cpon whidi the 
First Consul said, (hat a fellou, call¬ 
ing himself by that n.mie, had been 
making the round of the Tluullerics 
for sume days past, ,iud be wished 
to know whetbei or not he had any 
claim upon his EMellency’s protec¬ 
tion." 

I oast a look at (leorge, and read 
in his Goontcnancc the same alarm, 
that chilled the blood in my veins. 
** Thai will be game for the polic e," 
were his Excellency’s last woids 
upon the subject. 

“ 1 assure yon. Monseigneur," he 
continued, while I rciuaiiied dumb 
with astonishment; ** on my,honour, 
and my gicat e«it«pin for yon, that i 
am not mean enough to have the 
least sttspicioii of a man, whose no- 
hi" and geneions conduct would di> 
hononr to any n.itiou; but in case 
you cannot lerkon upon the in¬ 
terference of his Excellency, par¬ 
don my boldness, Monsienr, hut 
your s.itety and my own." 

“ Be under no apprehension, Mon¬ 
sieur Brelon,” said I, with as much 
composure as i could summon, at 
the same time squt.ezing him by the 
hand 5 ** I hope in^ ease is not yet so 
desperate; and should it come to the 
woist J shall not want means to 

i irose luy innocence; J have, per- 
laps, been incousidcraie." He shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders. ** lA England it 
IS the fashion, and h is diinenit to 
to alter convenient customs. 1 thauk 
you sincerely for your information. 
HeOtge shall discharge my ^Cl;ount 
with you, and order post-horses di¬ 
rectly." He made a low how, and, 
after a tlihusand apologies, took his 
leave. 

(To be eoiUimied,) 




TO HEil XVWO UNDXaSTANn Tirmu, 

When first t bcbtld thee, iny love, H»W long opuld { gUso tW thy ftioo 
I felt that I ne’er could he tpnsnUled by pride ovfe* hti! 

ftfii honour foihida me to pcoyo Ept honour, fbrhids |«td tolraee 

Bow Indy I langnmii for then. The heantles that torture nty hear&i 


Thou art gope^Hiihkheniih not AjttyW 
Nay, gtMfib hefpAswt^tpIldiiilpM'' 
And honour lat«dd|> Apt # Mr * 

F«r «rlM«« lAp lUMt A#«f Anst W i 
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EPISTLES «Y MARY, QUEEN OP SCOTS. 


Epitthfrotn Mam to her U/teiE’i, — 1567* 

No, X, 

And can you still lii BotUw^lVs g-uilt believe? 

Still o’er inrantious Mary’s blindness ffiicvf? 

The verdict, though uiidniitions, distrust, 

And dcciu the bloody cliarg'p, thougli fialtless, just? 
I'Ikmi Icain to driie suspicion’s uiists away, 

And give K«iil Bothwell’s worth to cloHdlcss day : 
My loyal nobles thus his guilt disprove, 

Tliey bid their sovereign smile on Buthuell’s love; 
Describe his serviies to Scotland’s land, i 

And deem him woithiest of her royal hand! 

Lives there a wretch, iny Lords, so dead to shame, 
So base a traitor to his soveielgu’S fame, 

As to advise, nay, suppluate his Queen 
To wed an aefoi in that monstrous seeno, 

And lie the wedded friend, the tender wife 
Of hint whose hand bcieav’d ber Lord of life ? 

Or, should theie be one man aO lost, so vile, 

Such guilt could ne’er assembled men detilcl* 

And Scotland’s nobles thus to Enropt* show^ 

Their heaits the Innocence Of Both well’s knovf. 


* But, aids' snph guilt, sueb unparellerd, and even worse guilt still, did 
nctoally u defile” several of the pioudest nobles of Scotland. 

Time, which hi tngs even the most c iosely veiled euoi mhies to light, has proved, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that Murray, Morton, Botbwell, and Maitiaud, 
eoucerted together the death of Darnley, Murray’s aim was indeed hidden iu 
its vile and wicked extent fiom bis confederates, and even Bothwell, thougit a 
man of great acutcuess, was so much absorbed in the delight he fhlt, at the high 
rewaid which Mun ly promised him, namely, the band of (he qtieeo, if he wonid 
uudeitake the murder of Darnley, (hat he was uiterfy blind to the raid Wbidh 
lurked under this insidious proposal, but eagerly and thankfully embraced it. 

It jS iru|>ossible to know wbetber Botbwell was actuated by ambition only, or 
by love for Mary, and jealousy of Darulayt but, certain it id, that alarmed at 
Mary’s tender reconciliation with ber husband, and venawed intercourse with. , 
him, he seized the scry first opportunity which occurred, that is, he took advan¬ 
tage of her leaving her busbaod for one night, to destroy that nahoppy 
And here I must pause la toy odious narrative to obaerve, that Mary’s golOg on 
so trifling and simple a pretence to pass a night at llti(yr 0 od.heiiu;e ttaa* Ih my 
opinion, the stiougest ^sSiblc confutation of tho charge brought ai^iwt hyr 
that she was pi ivy to the murder, and left Damlay in order that tba ot^e thight 
be eoDsumniated. Mary went to Hoiyrood to bd present at an enferttdament 
given to two of her domestic^ on their wedding I 
Sorely had she been incditaiiDg to teayo JC^Iey, id order that a oriqAe Bke 
this might be porpetiated, she would have taken ease to furnish herself with a 
stronger, and seemingly a more irresistible exoude fbr her nnuanal absence} an 
excuse so forced, ajpd so elaborate, as to expose her to detection in the eyeh o4 
Hhe penef rating, by the very paras taken to rnuke It ptaugibh. But, tW 
auSpecting Inhoeeucs nf her heart, the queen, like a kind miatresn, grants the 
prayer qf ner servants, and condesoendn to hononr thdir entevtainmera with her 
presence. , ♦ * * h 

But to resttmc my details •mAs doan an the bloody degd wai ahrtomtdiehed, 
suspicion justly (nil on ea thq aMhor olIL Ahoagh Mary was too mueih 

prepo«srsw:d in hls favourto belihro him Murray, and the 

other COD federates doclaied then* tlrghr belter if his Innfoencc, and fhaii. 
fiarly nasoetated wHh binh nff oni^ived 't|Arvhh shbuid b« eitilfely aa- 
' qaitb^ trben he was wtel * v 



Meanwhile lay tretnhliog Mm »q answer give, 
Tho’ Mothwell’s claims wilntn <ny naetnafy live; 
While I with wonder see the veil remove, 

Wliidi hid so long his iotid Imt secret Ipve. 

IVuj think, lov’d i^ords, that these nti^eoted ties 
<)t iealoui aflg iiish prompt the paintnf sifflis; 

In liutlinell’s halls no fond, a^ieted wim 
Moarns o’ei tho vanish’d joys oi wedded life. 
Hates, yet adores, resepts, yet pardons still. 

Now cobits divoite, thep deems it life’s woist HI, 
Watchira that face, the only book she reads, 

To see if pity o’er to scorn suroecds. 

And, If one little sig'n of love be giien, 

Lilts full of joy her secret soul to heaven ; 

If such there were who mourns, as I have done, 
O’er hopes betray’d and life’s fair prospecti gone, 
] should at once these oder’d ties repeU, 

Nor dare inflict the pangs I’ve known too well. 

• Sut Botliwell’s halli a youthiul wife contain, 
'Who longs to breult her ill assoited chain ^ 

And even uou, as it joy’s only source, 

With eager heart antieipaUs divone. 

And pants that hour ot happiness to see. 

Which may her hated tetters hx on me. 

But, vainly still must Both well’s passion hum, 
My suiiles on him,tlike flowera ound funeral uin 


Mappy had it been for Mary bad their wicked oontilvanees ended here; but 
these base conspirators against the tamo, life^ and happiness of theh Queeu, went 
on to perpetrate that very guilt ot which it was itnpossibie tor Mary to conceive 
that any set ot men could be capable; and they ttgued a dettarutmn, in writing, 
and caused others to sign it, amoogst whom were etpAt &i«A«ps, avowing their 
belief of Anthweil’a tunooeoce, and reconmending Bothscii, though a married 
man, as the fittest husband for the queen. 

Bnt iltary^ thopgh always convinced that Bothwell was innocent, still bepi* 
taied to accept him as her husband j and thenee tho disgraeelul wSzare of her 
person by Uoiftwell, which aoon after followed •»fiee Chalmdi’s 0th section, and 
page SlOB ot the fitih section. 

iV Aobertann,p«|ge 17, says oftbifi writing In the end, Boibwell, partly by 
proibises and fiottary, and partly by terror and force, prevailed on all who were 
jorcMaf, fthat is, present at a targe ekinttninoient which be gave) to subset ibe a 
papnr which leaves' a deeper stam l^an any ooearrenep in that age oa the honour 
and oharaeier the nation. Thid paper coutnined the ttron^ti dssarantes of 
Bothweli’s itutoemiee, aipi the moAt ample aekoewlodgaispt of his gdod ser^cps 
to the kieii^m. If ant latare accusatipn shonid he bufWWht against him on ^ 
count of the KtngV lUarder, Ine subscribers prpwtsed tb by him, as one nait, 
and to hasard tholr lives add (hribiieu Ip his defaaen^ they recommended faint 
to the Queen aa the moat proper pciSoq she conld ctfOoM for her hosbaod.” • 
Amongvt the snlMiarjlboia of ifals pepnr dro And some who were the Queen’s 
chief confidents, cfAffd Who were strangers to jimreomicils and obnoxious to her 
displeasure, some wltd fidthfttUy adheiod lohei^ tfafoughthe Vicisailudes of her 
fortune, and others wAd decomd (As ptineitmi emlAovA c/ hat svfferatgsJ* Why 
does not Robertson «wme them t TheSe werd Murray and his faction. 

It is an obvious truth, that those, Who believe t^e eonilets and tetters from 
vMary to Buthwett to be infamous forgeries, dtterty and iut^nkrifjf acquit Mery. 
Afloving Bothwcll, as Well a* AT being la Paipley’h nlmdar, and fhfok her 
union With Bothwell wav whofty the iMalt^bfoteiwe adilta|wdfoneyt hwt jRa* 
wrt»m and r/ame, who set rnthm* Mary’s bi«graplwrs» wQh a foU tfelie# la thu 
cmlA^IcQy of these infomoue foriteries, see ait cha mfoMs of Mery’s teigii 
thronem the medium of this pfapomutl^ and trime up aM h#r actlbne after her 
emarreta wilh Xfornlcy to the iuBuhnae of BMhWt^ahd ft ah wnlawfol pwMon, 
Tbe^frejodlw distmts foets, and gfww them d «md o^aM intrejEtretatJosii, 



] S2J. ] Bfuitlcs Mavy^ Qt/ecn oj Scott. * *'* 

Wliifh only bloom to fade, soon pass away, 

Shuit as tlir brilliance of a winter’s day; 
l‘'oi in iiiy breast no answering passion glows, 

'I’his w»e-c1iili’d blood no more lumultuons flows. 

No (onscious ardonr prompts my secret sigh. 

As when my Daiiiley’s foiin fiist met my eye; 

Win It both al onie transflx’d with love’s own dart, 
i''oiid, intitiial glances mingled heart with heart; 

-Not love, but gratetul fiiendship sways my breast, 

And woildly prudence is its wary guest; 

Ptudctiic that sa>s how vast is liothwell’s power, 

To srrei ‘11 my llireatcii’d head in factions hour: 

Since, hy no ichel’s Iraiterons aim delil’d. 

He tiom impending ill would guard my thild ; 

And, though mo«t powciful of our chiefs bo sbiiies 
With matt bless iiiflut nee loyal zeal combines ; 

His wish to streugthtUi not to shaie my sway, 

\nd teaih less loyal subjects to obey. 

It titen, while lound me specious traitors lliiong. 

And dale the open tlireat, the secret wioiig, 

'I'liis woiiiidetl bosom for pioteition lean 

tin him, the guide, and guardian of his Queen ; 

Him only faithful ’midst the faithless fountl, 

Like one lone spring that cheers the desert lound. 

If, pleas’d to listen to my nobles’ voice, ^ 

I bx on liothweH’s Earl my wtsldcd choice: 

It to his arms this faded form I give, 

\'i length content a subject’s wile to live, 

Koihcai to jutige, while true to nature’s plan, 

Dependant worn m seeks piotecting man. 

Her aim, defence from traitois, rebels, foes, 

Ftom u\il discoid, and impending woes : 

I he wretch that's falling from the rock’s high bieast 
Will grasp e’en thorns that c^an his fall aiiest. 

►So I to guaid my oft endanger’d throne*. 

And save the life fai dealer than my own, 

JVIay from my piide's suggestions dare depart, 

At the pure promptings of a mother’s heart,— 

And place luy child, seeur’d from thieat’ning harms. 

In the safe shelter of a fathei’s arms. 

May Scotland’s nobles uigent pf^ers apnrove. 

Ami deign at length to smile on liothweli’s love ; 

1 lien shall itiy son who, thrangii his mother springs 
In proud succession from an hundred kin^s, 

Jle taught that motfacr’s tender care to prize. 

Who, for his sake, conld pride’s high claiois despise; 

A ltd, by maternal love’s fond daring led. 

Her faith’s firm, active foe conscnt'to wed. 

While this desire escapes her throbbing breast, 

“ Let me be wrctehed,*sio my child is blest!” 

But let me close this irritating page. 

My Lords, f see your now indignant rage!* 

I bear your lionour’d lips, lielov’d Lorraine, 

For such an union speak your proud disdain. 

Forgive! forg i i e, make known your sacred will! * 

Ancl I, ]>erhaps, may dtire obey it still. 

For fond remembrance grateful Mary moves. 

To bend submissive to the friends she loves. 

« The maniage with BotbweU wtM a greet blow to the mide of the House of 
iimae. 

Eur, Mug. Jlug , 1823. 


P 
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SKETCHES OP SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 

AND PARIS, 

From SiK CuAHhES Darnley, Bart.^ to the Mjn^vis os Vermont. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Paris, 

My Dear de Vermont, 

As there arc few real or fanried 
tales more tragical than the story 
of the Dve d'Enghein, I determined 
that I would not leave Paris without 
visiting the scene of his murder; a 
murder which, of all Dnonapartu’s 
actions, was certainly the blackest 
and least iustitiabic. After driving 
through the Foubourg St. Antoine, 
whirli ivitnessed so many of the 
eventful circumstanres of yonr Re¬ 
volution, I passed the hartiere du 
Trofie, and at the distanre of an 
English mile from that spot found 
myself at the gates of the old castle 
of St. Vincmties, whose solitary po¬ 
sition, gothic structure, and moated 
fortifications, are all in unison with 
the bloody deed perpetrated within 
its walls. The sentinel on duty 
would not allow us to enter the 
castle' by the principal gate, but 
allowed us to walk round the ram¬ 
parts to the draw-bridge on the op¬ 
posite side. In casting my eyes on 
the ditch, which runs round this 
extensive edifice, I observed a little 
to the right of the draw-bridge some 
persons busilyrcmployed in laying 
out a small garden, while others 
were surrounding-it with an iron 
railing, and in the centre of the 
garden appeared an accumulation of 
earth of the shape and size of an 
ordinary grave, hut covered wdth 
turf. l enquircd-tlie reason of these 
preparations, and learnt with no 
little interest that this was the iden¬ 
tical spot where the gallant and ill- 
fated Due (TEnghetn received his 
death blow, and under which he was 

• immediately buried. To record these 
events Louis XVIII. had ordered 
these simple memorials to be pre¬ 
pared. After crossing the draw¬ 
bridge we were conducted up the 
narrow staircase of an ancient tower 
into a very small and dark room, 
wbere,coyercrl with white cloth jifdfe 

* ly embroidered with golden fl^Sr 
^iis, appeared a coffin contaitUm^ 


the bones of the murdered Duke, 
which bones have lately been re¬ 
moved from the spot in which they 
were first deposited, and which we 
had just visited. On the coffin lay 
a large stone, which the execu¬ 
tioners had thrown over the spot, 
under which they interred their vic¬ 
tim. The chamber which contains 
these articles is now converted into 
a chapel, and the body was sur¬ 
rounded with lighted tapers, near 
which also a sentinel was posted. 
This is the place where the royal 
sufferer underwent his mock trial. 
It appears that as soon as he had 
acknowledged, in answer to the first 
iiiicrrogatory put to him, that he 
was the person sought for, he was 
condemned without any further for¬ 
mality, conducted into another cham¬ 
ber where he was kept two hours, 
while a message was sent to the 
Palace of the Thiiilleries for the 
final commands of Napoleon, which 
were no sooner received than he was 
led to the spot already described, 
and shot by torch light. This in¬ 
famous act was committed on the 
2 Bth of March, and Louis XVUI. 
has ordered, on the annual return of 
this day, that a religions expiatory 
ceremony shall be performed. A per¬ 
son, who was at Paris when the me¬ 
lancholy event occurred, assures me 
that in spite of the rigid system of 
espionage which then prevailed, it 
excited much alarm and some com¬ 
plaint. It was rumoured that a 
Prince of the Bourbon family bad 
lieen put to death, but the name of 
the victim was unknown. My in¬ 
formant was told by a soldier that 
he had been called upon, with se¬ 
veral others, to carry into execution 
a military sentence, at one o’clock 
in the morning, at the castle of 
Vincennes; mt who the prisoner 
was had been carefully concealed. 
-I have heard that the unfortunate 
,, Dnke was exposed, not only to every 
^ .possible indignity, but even to great 
j.physical suffering. That after having 
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been Imrried to Paris from the Bunks 
of the lliiine, ivithout an interval of 
rest, he was not allowed the smallest 
refreshment on his arrival within 
these dismal walls. But this is a 
refinement on crindty, whiih, for 
the honour of human nature, I am 
not disposed on mere rumoiir to be¬ 
lieve. 

After viewing' t!ie spot where one 
jne]nl)cr of yonr royal family so 
miser.thly ended his short but ho- 
nourahte career, I tliought 1 could 
not take a better opportunity of vi¬ 
siting the scene of another illustri¬ 
ous victim’s suiTerings, and there¬ 
fore proceeded from the castle of 
St. yincennes to the prison of the 
Cottcierfferie, There 1 found a 
low, small, damp, and dark cell, 
which has lately been converted into 
an expiatory chapel; and here the 
otice beautiful, elegant, high-born, 
and high-minded Marie Antoinette, 
Archduchess of Austria and Queen 
of France, was confined sixty-seven 
days, and only left this wretched 
apartment to ascend the cart which 
conveyed her to the place of execu¬ 
tion. During her long iiiiprison- 
inent she slept on a stone Hour, on 
which a truss of straw was thrown 
by way of bed. No one who re- 
luemlters, or has rea«l of her personal 
and mental charms and regal splen¬ 
dour, or who recollects the beautiful 
tassuge in which our eloquent Burke 
las at once painted lier charms, and 
recorded her claims to compassion, 
can view this spot with indifference. 
Perhaps 1 ought to apologise for 
troubling yon with an account of 
my visits to these dismal scenes; 
they do not strictly belong to that 
view of national manners to which 
you and I have agreed to confine our 
remarks, but the Dae d'Enghein 
and Marie Antoinette arc so con¬ 
nected with ;^oar Revolution, and 
your Revolution with every thing 
which one hears and secs in this 
country, that I could not help tel¬ 
ling you how much I had been 
affected in viewi^ the spots which 
witnessed the sufferings of these ill- 
fated and illustrious personages.' 
Perhaps>IsioaisXVni. ac^ts unwisely, 
as a politician, while he indulged 
an amiable superstition, by raismg 
tliose expiatory chapels whilfih % 
have had occasion to mention; yei^ 


as a man, one can understand and 
pardon the feelings by which he is 
actuated. 

.d-propos of your Revolution, much 
as it has undoubtedly influenced the 
state of society, 1 am amused at ob¬ 
serving how ready an apology it 
affords for every fault which a 
stranger ventures to remark. If I 
tell an advocate of the ancient regi^ 
mcy that your manner of living here 
appears to me less cheerful than 1 
expected, and that foreigners find 
it difficult to make tlieir way into 
the best circles'of this city, however 
respectable they may be, lie imme¬ 
diately answers, “ Oh! Sir, had you 
been here before our infernal Revo¬ 
lution you would have had no cause 
for these complaints; the court was 
the model of taste, elegance, deco¬ 
rum, and innocent hilarity; and to 
he a stranger was a passport amply 
sufficient to secure for the well-buru 
and well-educated traveller the most 
gracious welcome." Yet, perhaps, , 
the individuals, of whose incivilities 
the person to whom he is speaking 
has had most reason to complain, 
belongs to that very privilegeu class 
whose urbanity in former days was 
the subject of such high commen¬ 
dations. If, too, we turn to Ho¬ 
race Walpole’s picture of Paris, 
drawn fifty year-ago, in his admir¬ 
able letters, we shall find him even 
then describing the stiffness and for¬ 
mality of the persons with whom In; 
associated, and all these were mem¬ 
bers of the old court, which court we 
are now tqld was so remarkable for its ■ 
graceful manners; and his friend 
Marshal Conway, in whose veins 
flowed the proudest blood of Britain, 
complains in the same correspondence 
that when he visited Paris, afjer Hav¬ 
ing been Secretary of State ut his 
own country, he was treated by some 
of these very nobles wi,tH ** insnlting 
condescension," The opposite party 
is no less disposed to throw the 
blame on the reignnig govern¬ 
ment. If to a follower of Buona- 
I observe that “his €her 
Par^' does not appear to me that 
j)en^t paradise wmeh the praises 
of hia coontrynien had tanght mo to 
-expecfc ho exclaims, “You must 
not jndgO French capital lur 
* Its presm rftete. The ri^utti of ihfe, 
|las been no Icsipitetruc.' 
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liyiB to private society thao to pnblio 
happiness. Had you been here dur¬ 
ing the reign of the Emperor Napo- 
Ifon you would have seen splendour 
without ostentation, gaiety without 
frivolity, and tlie most delicate at* 
tention to .strangers, united to a 
simplicity of manner such as only 
real greatness could assume. Mats 
ces Emirrt^s! and then follows a 
philippic against that unfortunate 
race of men which draws hira from 
his subject, and produces a thousand 
rhetorical figures with which it is 
useless to trouble you. In short, 
every deviation from private de¬ 
corum, virtue, honour, or urbanity, 
which occurs in tliis great city, is 
attributed to a political cause; and 


the Revolution, or the Restoration 
bears the blame, according to the 
prejudices of the speaker. Now, 
without denying that both these im¬ 
portant events must have been felt 
in the most secret recesses of private 
society, I should imagine that many 
vices, many faults and many follies 
artMlailydiscovered, which hare not 
the smallest connection with either 
of those political mras. Party blimls 
the eyes of its votaries; anil enthu¬ 
siasts, like madmen, see every thing 
under false iinpnt.<5sions. 

But 1 must now bid you adieu, 
and assure you, once again, how 
truly 

I am, &c. 

C. Darnlet, 


From the Marquis de FermoxtIo Sir CiiARhES Darneey^ Bart. 

LETTER XXIV. 


London. 

Mt Dear Dabnlet, 

I FINS by your last letter that 
you have lately been visiting those 
interesting but melancholy scenes, 
which recall the sufferings and 
deaths of our royal and lamented 
victims. While you were thus spend¬ 
ing yottr time at Paris, mine was 
more agreeably employed in view¬ 
ing the vast and magnificent im¬ 
provements which the British me¬ 
tropolis now offers to the observa* 
tion of an admiring world. Indeed, 
from all the descriptions which I 
have seen of its former state, and 
from the speeimons yet standing of 
its ancient buildings, I am led to 
conclude that the progress made 
since the signature of the last treaty 
of peace, in. extending and beauti¬ 
fying London, is pi most miraculous. 
Most cxtraordihaiy does.it« indeed, 
.appeiyr to ^ strangeter that after 
havihg maintained, ahnost exclu¬ 
sively at your oum expense* the 
burden of one of tlie longest and 
most expensive wars which Europe 
ever witnessed, yon should ati its 
termination find the means of erect¬ 
ing such nutnerotts and costly piles 
ai elegant, architPctnrc; nor can 
we in beholding them faiVto refiec^, 
how ifiealeulable are the rpsdureet 
of a; fiee,- enlightened, and united 


One of the first objects which 
drew my attention was Waterloo- 
Bridgc, “in seeing which,” observed 
Canova, (no contemptible autliority 
on such a suWeet) “ the traveller i.» 
amply rewarded for the trouble of a 
Journey from Rome to the English 
capital.” After .i-lmiring the light¬ 
ness and symmetry of this far-famed 
structure, 1 lamented, bn hearing 
that a million of your money had 
been expended in raising it, that so 
heavy a biirden should he thrown 
on thc.shoniders of the people, when 
I learnt to my surprise, that thi.-* 
stupendous work, as well as that of 
tlic London and West India Docks, 
(besides the various canals, by which 
manufactures and comincroe eireu- 
latP from one end of the kingdom 
to the other) were all the unprotect¬ 
ed efforts of private specaliitors. 

In France we arc so accustomed 
to see similar enterprizes executed 
by the government only, titat it ip 
with dilncnlty we are brought to un¬ 
derstand, how such -wonders can bo 
effected by -the exertion and at the 
hazard of voluntary associations. 

' When I extended my researches,, 
and visited the fine theatres of 
Drmw - lane, Covent - garden, and 
the Qpera - house, and found that 
they also were private property f 
aniTwhen in pursuing inyenqniriee 
I Ward that tne splendiilnow stmte 
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or ratlier the secccssion of splendid 
streets, by which Pall Mall commit* 
nicates with Portland.Placc, those 
which are now erecting on the spot 
where once stood the royal stables, 
and the several terraces of large 
and beautiful houses decorated 
with pillars and pilasters, which 
front the Regent’s Park, not to 
.speak of the many elegant villas 
dispersed about that fine piece of 
ground, (equally useful as a place 
of exercise and as a source of health 
to the inhabitants of this colossal 
town) I say, when I • heard that 
these buildings, though standing on 
land belonging to the crown, and 
laid out agreeably to a plan sketch¬ 
ed hy the royal architect, were all 
raised at the expense of individuals, 
who had also undertaken to pay an 
annual quit-rent, amply sufficient to 
remunerate the g'ovcrnment for the 
sums advanced in making the pre¬ 
parations which preceded these im¬ 
provements, a new train of ideas 
was presented to my mind, and 1 
contemplated with equal pleasure 
and astonishment the scene before 
me, exemplifying so beautifully the 
mighty powers of accumulated capi¬ 
tal, of capital created by industry and 
trade, under the guardian biiimers 
of law and liberty. 

The happy effeets of your ad¬ 
mirable constitution maj% indeed, 
be traceil in all we sec in England, 
while every thing on the Continent 
is growing rather worse than bet¬ 
ter wliile the chateaux, which es- 
raped the united evils of war and 
revolution, are rapidly falling to 
decay, while our villages arc de¬ 
serted, and our towns dilapidated, 
England seems, in spite of the com¬ 
plaints of her own politicians,^ to be 
duly and rapidly advancing in her 
proud career of wealth and pros¬ 
perity. 

Indeed, when I first came bither, 

I was so alarmed by the language 
of several of your newspapers, and 
hy the conversation of those whom 
I met in society, that I believed you 
were on the eve of a national bank¬ 
ruptcy; but as I extend my stay, 
and calmly examine the testimonif)* 
of public happiness, which hourly ', 
challenge my admiration, I arri, sa¬ 
tisfied, though your agriculture %ud 
commerce inay af present piwe lvs« ,- 
profitable objects of speculation thftti 


such as engaged in these pursuit^ ' 
during the last war were once ac¬ 
customed to find them, that those' 
evils are hut temporary, and that 
even at this time, when compared to 
that of the rest of the world, the 
state of England is most enviable.^ 
While the coffers of your merchants 
are still so overloaded as to afford 
them the means of offering unlimited 
loans to supply the necessities of 
the new, and the emergencies of 
the old, governments of Europe 
and Southern America—while the 
appearance of cleanliness and re¬ 
spectability is so general among 
the people, that as 1 walk about 
this town, I feel myself constantly 
disposed^ to ask, like the Emperor 
of Russia, where the lower ranks 
are to be found ? While your shops 
are crowded with costly luxuries, 
and your streets with splendid * 
equipages, how can ! entertain a 
doubt, that the welfare of England 
is not only unimpaired but progres¬ 
sive ? 

Nor are the manifestations of 
national prospi'rify confined within- 
the precincts of this city,for London,- 
differing in that respect from the 
other capitals in Europe, is the 
centre, not the drain of the riches - 
of the country. I believe there ie 
no part of Great Britain in which' 
the same features may not he traced, 
and wherever a work of utility is 
suggested, speculations and money 
are sure to he found. JJusincss 
called me a short time since into a 
distant county. In all the toivns' 
and villages through which I tra¬ 
velled improvements were going 
forwards, houses building, manu¬ 
factories established, or ro^s con¬ 
structing. When I arrived'at Derby,- 
I was asked whether I chose to take 
the new route ti> Matlock, and hav¬ 
ing assented from motives of curio¬ 
sity, to my great surprise, 1 soon- 
witnessed a scene, which in roman¬ 
tic beauty, and almost in magni¬ 
ficence, might be porapaved to that 
which presents ' itself in the cele¬ 
brated passage of the Simplon, 
made by Napoleon. Were, as in' 
the latter great work,- for nearly 
twenty chiles, rocks had been exca¬ 
vated, and mountains levelled; and 
all thi.^,achieved, not by the strong 
: arati oCa iplglity cunoueror, and aty 
the of a suffering people. 
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but by tbc spirited find patriotic ex- sovereign himself, condescend to 
ertions of a few private gentlemen, make an annual loan of their choicest 
who, while enriching tliemsolves, works) shews that the possessors of 
and conferring an essential service these cA^ d'aiuvres have bought 
on the public, had also found the them for no selfish motives, and 
means of affording labour and con- value them only as they contribute 
sequent comfort to the surrounding to assist the progress of national 
peasantry- shill and genius. 

But to return to the metropolis. When 1 relleiit on the variegated 
How gw'atly is this city indebted scenes which hourly draw my notice; 
to tlic liberality and industry of its when I add to my own observations 
citizens. The splendid specimens of those of others, on whose judgment 
ingenious machinery exhibited in I can rely; when I gaze on this 
the breweries, distilleries, and other mighty metropolis, so rapidly aug- 
such establishments, 1 am told arc menting lit size and grandeur ; 
all the property of private men, when I recollect the high moral 
many of whom have risked half a and military character which your 
million of money in one of these arms attained in the last war; when 
gigantic speculations, while even, extending my views to literary and 
jn the lowest walks of retail trade, scientific suhiects 1 find that, while 
large capitals are embarked. Nor the Duke oi Wellington triumphed 
are the profits of apparently tri- in tiie field, Dr. Jenner and Sir 
* fling concerns inadequate to the Humphry Davy were immortalizing 
risk incurred; in proof of which both themselves and Great Britain 
1 am assured by a gentleman, who by discoveries, for which they will 
for many years held ' the sitna- receive the blessings of ages yet un- 
tion of a commissioner of bank- born; and that Crahbe, Moore, 
Tupts, that, in the execution of his Scott, and Byron, after raising the 
official duty, he had it proved on poetical fame of their country, still 
one occasion before him, on indis- live, and still' promise to carry 
putable evidence, that a printer and higher their own and England’s 
wholesale vendor of those ballads reputation; and that in the fine arts, 
which are dispersed about the town, diough much bus been done, much 
at the price of half a penny each, more may yet he expected from 
derived an income of two thousand the pencil of Lawrence, and the 

J iounds a year from the produce of chisscl of Chantrey; I say when 1 
lis business. After mentioning the put all these contemporary circnni- 
vast number of public works in stances together,! fee! convinced that 
this town, which owe their origin yon have almost reached the acme 
to private speculations, 1 should be of national greatness; and when 1 
ungrateful not to add, that the pa^- remember the great events, the great 
trohs of the Fine Arts, without any works, and the great men, which 
such interested motives, contribute have thrown a lustre yet unfaded 
their share to the magnificence of on this period of your annals, i 
London, Few things are more at- cftn venture to predict, without stop- 
active to strangers than galleries ping to enquire whether these ad- 
of pictures and statues, and here vantages are to be attributed to the 
the^y belong not to government, but wisdom of the government or to 
to individuals. JEteMdes the superb the energies of the people, that 
collections of Lords Orosvenor and history will dedicate one of its 
Stafford, and those of Messrs. Hope most interesting and most brilliant 
and Angeratein, which are so muni- pages to the regency and reign of 
ficcntly thrown open to the tnspee- ^orge IV. 
tion of artists and connoisseurs, I remain, my dear Darnley, 

rte estahlisluneut of the Bdtidt Yowr’s sincerely, , 

Gallery, (to which the proudest De-Vermont. 

nobles in the land, as well as the 


**’***“ ctmclades ttiese clever avid intcrestinff letters, and our 

vtttiTsoenapi^ar *** that’ a te-pabUeaUpo gt tbeni iu a separate volume 
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KOSCIUSKO. 

(Abridged from the French of Mr. AI, A. Jullfen.) 

« And freedom shrieked when Koseiunko fell.” 

Pleasures of jEfope.—CAMPBELL. 


The name alone of Kosciusko 
gives us an idea of one of the an* 
cients in the midst of modern cor¬ 
ruption. Poland may boast of his 
virtues as the United States of Ame¬ 
rica boast of those of Washinffton. 

His generous, disinterested, and 
mild, yet firm character, his pure 
and constant attachment to the in¬ 
terests of his country and the cause 
of liberty, form a striking contrast 
to the egotism, ambition, avarice, 
and a thousand other vices of many 
men considered ffreat, who, having 
neither honour nor love of country, 
have in all ages contributed to en¬ 
large the sphere of human misery. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko was born in 
Lithuania, in the middle of the last 
century (about 1739); his parents 
were of noble extraction, but of 
moder.'ite fortune; he was brought 
up at Warsaw, in *‘L-Institute des 
Cadets,” where the young nobility 
destined for the military profession 
were educated. It is said that the 
C'zartoryski family, who had often 
assisted in bringing forward distin¬ 
guished characters, took charge of 
his education. He was considered 
as one of the cleverest piipils, par¬ 
ticularly in mathematics and draw¬ 
ing, and was sent to France to 
finish his studies. 

On leaving the cadet school he 
entered into a regiment as an officer; 
and returning to Poland, after a re¬ 
sidence of some years in France, he 
obtained a company. But his mili¬ 
tary career did not in reality com¬ 
mence till he went to the United 
States, where he was induced, to go 
by his desire to aid the cause of 
liberty and to acquire an honour¬ 
able reputation. 

The political infiuence exercised 
by Russia in Poland, particularly 
since the year 1764, when Uathe- 
rin'e's old favourite Stanislaus Ponia* 
towski was crowned, and the first, 
dismemberment of Poland, began 
in \77^y and confirmed to the} 


following year by a vote of acces¬ 
sion to the treaty of division which 
was torn from the diet, thus ren¬ 
dered an accomplice in the ruin of 
its country, were the great yet la¬ 
mentable circumstances that accoin- 
anied the infancy and youth of our 
ero. Kosciusko finding himself 
too much confined in the European 
continent, wlierc force and ambition 
shared the spoils of a weak and op¬ 
pressed people, while all the other 
governments preserved a cowardly 
silence, crossed the Atlantic, arrived 
in the (Jnited States, and presented 
himself to Washington, without any 
particular recommendation. “ What 
do you come here for?” said this 
general to him. ** I come to serve 
the cause of American indepen¬ 
dence.”—“ What can you do 
“ Try me,” replied Kosciusko, with 
noble simplicity. His talents were 
put to the proof, and his bravery, 
character, and acquirements justly 
appreciated; he was employed as an 
officer, and soon distinguished him¬ 
self, On the I8th of October, 1776* 

. Kosciusko, who had first served as a 
simple volunteer in the American 
army, was appointed by the Con¬ 
gress, (on the report of the com¬ 
mittee of War) engineer, with the 
rank of colonel,in the service of the. 
United States. He was successively 
employed as aid-de-camp to General 
Oates, as well as Mr. Armstrbng 
afterwards minister of the United 
States in France, and as engineer- 
colonel in the army of the south, 
commanded by General Gates, and 
afterwards by General Green. 

On the 13th of October, 1783, he 
was raised to the rank of brigadier-^ 

« eneral, on the recommendation of 
Washington, the general-in-chief. 
His commission ddnotes that this 
rank was given.him as a rewardJiyr 
• his lonfft faithful^ and honourable 
servic!^, '.Hjs noble and disinter- 
' ested .esonddet, his talents and his 
couTdgte; g^ned ;him the general 
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esUstipx of the army, a* , of 
Wash}n{!;ton» tJates, and Franklin; 
he acquired in like manner the 
friendship of the young^ General J^a 
Fazette, destineil to support in 
France, as Kosciusko did in Poland, 
with similar misfortunes, the cause 
of liberty.- 

Kosciii.sko n'turned to his country 
fresh from tlic noble struggle he hail 
taken jtart in, by serving a nation 
wincli defended its lilicrty. 

He lived for a lon^ time' in vo¬ 
luntary seclusion, meditating on the 
future destiny of his country and 
himself, lie was appointed major- 
general by the diet, and concurred 
in its useless and feeble attempts 
from I 7 S 8 to 1791 , to oppose fo¬ 
reign influence. 

, ills rising repnlation bad no other 
fouiulution than bis conduct during 
the American war, and had not j'et 
procured him any political credit. 

Employed as general of division 
under young Poniatowski, the king’s 
nephew, who rommanded the troops 
opposed to the army sent by Russia 
to overturn the constitution of the, 
.UrdofMay, 179f, he gained great 
glory at a battle fought on the 
iStb of June,17y-,atVMlhyniH,near 
the river Bug. The Russian force 
extended from Duhienka to Opolin, 
and attacked, at the same moment, 
all the Polish ports on this side the 
Bug. The most violent 'attack was 
fllrecled against General Ko.seiusko, 
who was stationed near Dubienka. 
Be sustained the cneiny’s shock 
with as much bravery as obsti¬ 
nacy; but being obliged to yield 
to the superior force of the Rus¬ 
sians he retreated with the greatest 
order to Cbeltn, the capital of the 
palatinate of that name. The Rus¬ 
sian army did not cross the river 
till after a loss of 4,(000 men. This 
circumstance atWapted public atten¬ 
tion toiyards KoSeiusko, and in¬ 
spired his fellow soldiers with en¬ 
thusiasm for him. But the weak¬ 
ness of King Stanislaus, who tamely 
submitted to the conditionaiiniiused 
upon him by Russia, render^ tfce 
of the Polish patriots usele^a*. 

Kosciusko was one of the oi^eers 
who voluntarily retired from tl»e 
, service after this shamefuli Bacif^-, 
,, tion. He was soon obliged to banish 
'.‘,;;u4iiiiself, which only served tovrender 
more ijcw to bis countrymen. 


A solemn decree of the National 
Assembly of Prance in August, 
1792 , conferred on him daring his 
exile the title of French citizen. 

Kosciusko passed the greater part * 
of the year 1793 at Dresden and 
Leipsick. But, in spite of his ah- 
seiice, all eyes were fixed upon him, 
when the Polish nation, impatient of 
a foreign yoke, thought to tree them¬ 
selves. After several conferences, 
secretly lield at B’^arsaw, the patriotUt 
then called insrirgents, requiring a 
man whose name, head, and heart, 
w'ould inspire confidence, resolved 
to choose Kosciusko as their chief, 
and sent tivo deputies to him. 

However insufficient the means 
offered him were, Kosciusko went 
to the frontier with a Pole, who 
now hears a high dignity in his 
country, and wdio went even as far 
as Warsaw to sound the minds of 
the people, and particularly to mo¬ 
derate the chiefs, whose impatience 
tbri :i;encd to mar the whole project. 
His return to the frontier having 
roused the suspicions of the foreign 
party then prevailing in Poland 
lie feared to risk the success of the 
enterprize, and made a journey to 
Italy, leaving some friends, on 
whom he could rely, to continue the 
secret negocid!,i,fi>s, and to prepare 
the %vay for a general and popular 
revolntion. 

Urged to return by the patriots of 
Warsaw he went to Poland in Feb. 
1794 , and reached the palatinate of 
Cracow at the moment when the 
garrison of that town had expelle<i 
tiie Rnssian troops. On the 24th 
of March the citizens of Cracow 
drew up the act of insurrection, 
which was signed by three hundred 
persons. 

The energetic declaration of the 
inhabitants of Cracow had been 
published, and the Pules had taken 
up arms under the very eyes of .the 
foreign masters of their eountry. 
A voluntary and unanimous ad¬ 
herence was everywhere declared, 
fiosotusko was appointed supreme 
chief of the national force under 
the title of mtzelnik or general- 
iisimo, and had, in the name of 
whole nation, entire power over 
civil and political aflairs. 

iNo', other’ limit was given to his 
.power tlian that imposed unoit him 
. py his own virtue and moderation. 
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He did not betray tbc conliilence of 
his countrymen, and no one has 
ever accused him of having' abused 
his short dictatorship. The ad¬ 
dresses to the people and tlie army, 
which he published under these cir¬ 
cumstances, arc remarkable for their 
frankness and simplicity. Some day.s 
after his nomination to the com¬ 
mand of the troops he was informed 
of the approai'h of the Ilussian 
army. Fie left (Iraeow at the head 
of 4,000men, chiefly peasants, armed 
with srythes and pikes, witiiout any 
kmrwledge of militiiry manueuvres, 
hut intrepid and devoted. 

He gave battie to the enemy at 
Kaslawice, on tlic 4tli of April, 
1794 . The eonlest lasted from thre«i 
o’clock in the afternoon to eight in 
the evening. The I’oles gained a 
complete victory ; they remained 
masters of the tieid of battle, and 
took eleven pieces of cannon from 
the enemy, witii all their baggage 
And ammunition. The Russians lost 
three thousand ukmi, and threw away, 
in their flight, their arms and car¬ 
tridge boxes. 

'I'owanls tiic end of Hlay, Kos¬ 
ciusko defeated and entirely de¬ 
stroyed a body of the Russian army, 
cominanded by (General Denisow, 
entrenched in a thick wood on the 
borders of the Vistula. 

A canon of Cracow had written 
to this general, Uiat he would go to 
Kosciusko, under the pretext of 
thanking him, in the name of his 
country, for what he had done for 
it, and take this opportunity to as¬ 
sassinate liim. Tiie letter written 
by this traitor was intercepted, and 
he payed for his cowardly and per- 
lidious crime with his head. This 
event i-edoubled the enthusiasm of 
the Poles for their general, and ren- 
4lered them more vigilant against 
^;he secret agents of their enemies. 

In the lieginning of June the 
ProstdaHs, united to the Russians, 
attacked the, Poles with a uumews 
artillery, and ■ caused them to 
about a thousand men, killed and ! 
.wounded. Kosciusko, who ‘ com- 
manded as a,gi\'at general, and^j^ 
tfought as ai^brave soldier, f^H^d 
-this affair “with noble simp^ity, 
egektug iieithet to dis-simnlatU nor, 
(C^i^h ‘jthedoss he sustained."''tie 
i4ts»}|^,Jiaid uloite his duty^ add' be 
Etiri Jug., 1823»‘f \ ’ 


expressed neither discouragement 
nor repentance. 

Soon after he published a procla¬ 
mation, dated from his camp, near 
Kiela, the 10th of June, 1794, re¬ 
lative to the new military system he 
wished to estabJish, to animate the 
people, depressed by the yoke of 
slavery, and to inspire them with 
vigour to struggle against foreign 
troops, even in those provinces for¬ 
merly torn by force from the repub¬ 
lic of Poland, fie wished to extend 
a helping hand to those inhabitants 
who desired to return to the valu¬ 
able privileges of their country. 

In July, Kosciusko’s army en¬ 
camped near Warsaw, inspired by 
the news of the ailvantages obtained 
by the patriots in Conrkind an«l Se- 
migalle, attacked the Russians and 
Prussians, and seized their en¬ 
trenchments. But the allied army, 
which had received numerous rein¬ 
forcements, approached near the 
capital, in order to bombard it and 
the entrenched camp of Kosciusko. 
The lirst bombs were thrown on the 
29tli, lldth, and 31st July. 

The Poles answered by a lively 
and well-directed fire, which pre¬ 
vented the besiegers from establish¬ 
ing their batteries ue,ar enough to 
reach the centre of the town with 
their bombs. The brave and able 
Kosciusko, notwithstanding this, 
maintained a position that enabled 
him to hold free eaiuimunicutlun with 
the adjacent country to victual his 
troops. A Polish division in (knir- 
land and Scinigalle was employed 
in intercepting the correspondence 
with Russia. A body of Russian 
troops were beaten at Wilna, in Li¬ 
thuania, while another Polish army 
obtained over the Prussians brilliant. 
and rajiid successes. 

In the mean thne the war of diver¬ 
sion, ably organized by Kosciusko, 
was pursued with vigour. Some 
light Polish troops surprised several 
towns, and made fretfuent incursions 
. intd Silesia. Tlie alarm was so great 
that the garrison of Berlin was sent 
from that town 'to Frankfort upon 
th^fOder. The ei^barrassment of 
-Frederic William was sltill greater, 
US but few able troops in 

S^e^iP^erania, and Southern 
.'Prussia?.,l®Ps best troop.s wereem- 
|iIoye^*|U'i|Kitle8^ operations before 
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Warsaw. Scarcity and epidemic 
diseases disheartened and desolated , 
the Prussian camp. Ahundance, 
health, coididence, <r(>od order, and 
discipline rci/r'n^d in Kosciusko’s 
army, (loltl riiis's, with this inscrip¬ 
tion, Our country to her defenders^ 
were distrihufed to the most distin- 
g-ui.slied soldiers. Jhit the laurels 
won hy fhede/’enders of liberty were 
soon changed into mournful cy¬ 
presses. One day decided the fate 
of 7]nfortnnafc Pidand. 

Kosciusko had inatie a glorious 
stand af^iiinst the conibineti armies 
of Knssia and Prussia, which had 
invested Warsaw. The Kin^ of 
Prussia advanced in person at the 
head of a formidable army, and 
vainly menaced the inhabitants with 
the total destruction of their city, if 
they persisted in defending;’ it. ’ lie 
was obliged to raise the seige, after 
an obstinate and bloody contest of 
two months, followed by a general 
kssault, in which the ihinness of 
the patriots triumphed over their 
enemies, and returned to Grcat- 
Poland, w'here an insurrection had 
first broken out. 

Kosciusko with all possible dispatch 
sent reinforcements to the points 
most threatened by the enemy, and 
went to direct, in person, the opera¬ 
tions in Idthuania, when he learnt 
that the Russians had gained a sig¬ 
nal victory in that province. He 
returned to Warsaw to prepare fresh 
means of resistance proportionate 
to the dangers accumulating, round 
him; he determined on the 2iHh of 
September, 1/94, to hazanl a battle, 
to prevent the iunction of the army 
under General Persen with the troops 
of General Suwarrow. An order of 


Cracow he always wore the dress of 
a Polish peasant, in honour of that 
oppressed people, and to inspire 
Ihein with national enthusiasm, 
which their deep state of degradatibn 
rendered them little I'apahle of feel¬ 
ing; on that very day he fought iu 
this costume. A cossaeK, who did 
not know him, wounded him with 
his lance, and unhorsed him. 

The Pol(!S cried out, calling him 
hy his name. Kosciusko got up 
and advanced a few steps, when an 
oflieer gave him a blow on liis head 
wit]) a sabre, and he fell to the 
earth without sense or motion. It 
is said that a Russian general, who 
owed him personal obligations, con¬ 
veyed him from the field of battle, 
bound up his wounds, took the 
greatest care of him, and aecom- 
panied him to St. Petersbiirgh, 
where the Empress tJatherine had 
ordered him to be conducted. 

A division of the army, which 
couM not reach its destined place, 
lost the battle of Macit^jowice, and 
consei)nently destroyed' Polish in- 
dependenre, as the battle of Phar- 
salia annihilated Roman liberty. 
The captivity of Kosciusko deprived 
Poland of her last support. Hut 
even at the time that he was pri¬ 
soner in Russia the inhabitants of 
Warsaw celebrated by a general il¬ 
lumination the anniversary of their 
g’cnorous defender. Kosciusko was 
detained for two 37Cars as a prisoner 
of war, or rather as a state prisoner, 
till the death of Catherine on the 
fifh of Novemlufr, 1790. One of the 
first acts of the Emperor Paul, the 
successor of Catherine, was to go, 
accompanied bv his two sons, the 
Grand Oukes Alexander and ('uii- 


roovemeut, on the execution of which 
the success of his plan depended, 
was intercepted hy the Russians, 
which defeated the whole project. 
Kosciusko, though deprived of a 
division of fifteen thousand men 
■upon which .he had reckoned, sus¬ 
tained the enemy’s shock with great 
'Vigour, which he repulsed four times; 
but valour must yield to nniuber*- 
The Poles were surrounded, and 
their ranks were in disorder; their 
;ffetieral. rallied the troops several 
.times with gre-at intrepMity, and 




stantine, to visit this illustrious 
victim of the noblest heroism in his 
prison. 7’lie iBmperor offered Kos¬ 
ciusko his liberty, considerable pre¬ 
sents in land and peasants, digni¬ 
ties, hoiYiurs, and a command in his 
army. Kosciusko refused the offers 
of the monarch; he declared that 
he had never fought but under the 
banner of independence, in America 
and in Poland, and that he never 
could Serve any other cause. As 
for the presents*he had at first ac¬ 
cepted, that lie might not compro*- 
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fiisal that would have offeoded the 
Emperor, and perhaps that he ini^ht 
escape from a painl'nl captivity, he 
sent them all bark from Encrland, 
with a letter full of delicacy and 
riig’iiity, dctcniiiniji^ not to he tied 
by an}' feelii) 2 [' of gratitude to one 
of the sovereigns who had profited 
by the division of his country. A 
irrlificatc from bis physicians, who 
declared that death would be the 
necessary eaniseipieiicc of bis capti¬ 
vity if (inii-li proKiiigoJ, and his 
wounds, wliiili rendereil bis long 
life very iinpiobable, outweighed 
any political consideration that 
iiiiglit. have opposed bis froedoin. 

Kosciusko, again free, went from 
Russia to Swedc'ji, and then to Eng¬ 
land, where lie was treated with dis¬ 
tinction, and thence he proceeded to 
the United States of America, lie 
arrived at New York iii JJ!!?.' A 
resolution of Congress of the 23d 
January 17y8, printed in the Jour¬ 
nals of Congress, had given him 
the principal and interest of five 
years’ service, due to him for his 
exertions in the Ameriean war, 
amounting to about 10,(M)d piastres, 
whicli constituted the principal part 
of his fortune at that period. 

Duty to his country, and a vague 
hope that, in the midst of the poli¬ 
tical events which then trouhled all 
Europe, something favourable to 
Poland might occur, deUirmined 
him to return to France; whither 
he arrived In June 1798, and was 
received by the lovers of liberty 
with the esteem that his virtues and 
character inspired, and with the 
feeling of respect due to his misfor¬ 
tunes. He powerfully contributed, 
by his representations to the Execu¬ 
tive Directory, to bring about a 
union between Fritnce and the 
United States. 

Towards the end of the year 1739 
the Polish officeW, employed in thfe 
army of Italy, olfered him the sabre 
of John Sohieski, found at Notre 
Dame of Loretio. , 

Kosoiasko at first settled himself , 
in Paris; he disliuguislied there, 
ambngst the foreign ambassador^; 
w’lth whom he had connexions, Mv 
Zcltncr, minister of the Swiss con* 
federation, whose characteir),bote;,j|. 
stfolig analogy to his^ owft., ./■iliis 
imitnal sympathy gava triad to the 


strictest friendship between them, 
which lasted till the death of Kos¬ 
ciusko. In 1801 he accepted the 
invitation of this respectahle friend 
to establish himself in his family, of 
which lie- was a member for fifteen 
years; afterwards, on his return 
from Vienna, where he went on ac¬ 
count of the meeting of the Con¬ 
gress iii 1813, he resided at .Soleure, 
in Switzerland, With another M. 
Zelfner, formerly National Prefect 
of the Canton of Soleure, and bro¬ 
ther to his Parisian friend. 

At the time of Kosciusko's return 
to Europe the French government 
was at war with the sovereigns who- 
had divided Poland, but who bad 
forcibly enlisted several tbonsand 
Poles under tlieir stund.irtl. (Jeueral 
Kosciusko proposed to the Execu¬ 
tive Directory to ]iroc|iro a great 
many of bis countrymen, over whom 
he still'possessed great influence, as 
auxiliaries in the cause of France, 
[irovided the . French gov'crnment 
would promise him that the inde- 

{ lendence of Poland should be stipu- 
ated for, when general peace was 
proposed. It has not been ascertained 
whether any positive agreement was 
entered into on this subject; but 
Kbscinsko fulfilled his part of the 
engagement; he gave the signal.to 
the Poles, who came in crowds to-'' 
incorporate themstdves in the, French 
ariuy. It is well known how the 
Directory, and afterivards Buona¬ 
parte, during his cotis'tilalc and his 
imperial reign, fulfilled their pro¬ 
mises ; and wliat was the deplorable 
destiny of tbe.se brave Polishleglons, 
who tbonglit they were fighting for 
their country, while they were 
throwing away their .lives ii 4 the 
French ranks, and in the most re¬ 
mote cotintrie.s. Koscimsko, whose 
only wish was the welfare- 'of his 
countrj', of which he was the firm 
support and true representative, had 
no, personal views itt tlic great na¬ 
tional cause to which he had devoted 
his whole existence-. He never r<f- 
ilseived any pension either'from Pl^s- 
sia,^ the . Executive Hirectory, or 
Bttonaphrte, though sbme iournali 
falsely asserted it, but which Kos¬ 
ciusko forpaafly denied. 

,, Fifteen years. Of his life passed 

S e^hlf away iti the bosom ,pf ffiO 
olti^r fdhiily; .first at Paris abd 
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afterwards at Bervillo, near Fon- 
faiidrbau; wliero, likfi Cincinnatus, 
ie delighted in superintending niral 
labours and in directing the cultiva¬ 
tion of his friendly host’s estate, 
pimple in his dress, manners, taste, 
and language, he willingly con¬ 
versed with the peasants and assisted 
them with hi.s counsels and favours. 
He devoted his leisure hours to read¬ 
ing, and his favourite authors were 
Tacitus and Plutarch. ■ Amongst 
the great men of antHpiity h<* par¬ 
ticularly admired Aristides, Timu- 
)con, and Epaminondas. The firm 
and inflexible character of Hannibal, 
Ids obstinacy and hatred of the Ro¬ 
mans, his courage, military genius 
and misfortunes, inspired him with 
admiration and respect. He some¬ 
times called Jefferson, in his letters, 
his dear Aristides, One of his amuse¬ 
ments was the instruction > of M. 
Zeltner’s daughter in drawing; thus 
returning, in his old age, to the fa¬ 
vourite studies of his yonth. In his 
Journies to Paris he took cvery op- 
portnnity in secret to oblige those 
per$on,s whom he had known and 
esteemed. Being once with the 
minister he asked him for an office 
for one of bis friends, a man of pro¬ 
bit}', learning, and modesty, who 
never tliougnt of asking for a place 
though he stood in great need of 
one. “ 

Liberal in his principles, and 
moderate in his opinions, he loved 
true liberty which depends on order 
and the latvs and an equality of 
political rights; he equally detested 
the sanguinary fury of anarchy, the 
pretensions and privileges of a 
proud and oppressive aristocracy, 
and the ervines of despotism, fie 
was averse from the punishtnent of 
death, %vhich seemed to him the re¬ 
mains of barbarism, which the ad¬ 
vanced state of civilization ought 
to abolisli. 

Every year, on the 28th of Octo¬ 
ber, at Paris,' as well as' in PolUnd, 
a great many of his countfyonieia, 
■ celebrated bis birth-day by a sc^iesiii' 
assembly and banmict. par 

triotic and national Ji:te was .not 
' celebrated in the last years of Itfapo* ' 
leem’s reign. . , 

* Tlmn Napoleon, in ISOjri^ 

tar of Pyussia, wished to putstte 
Vktorie»>pd gain Polj^ a4W 


rents, he ordered his minister Fouebd 
to sound Kosciusko, and endeavour 
to make him enter into his views: 
but the Polish hero constantly re¬ 
fused to compromise the honour of 
his countrymen, by joining with a 
man in whom they could have no 
confidence, and who would give 
them no guarantee. He was as 
open and firm in his refusals as 
Fouch6 was wary and cnnniiig in 
the proposals he made, hoping 
to seduce hint by holding out to him 
the rise and freedom of his country. 
It was at this time that means were 
employed, equally repugnant to 
sound policy and to morality ; and 
a pretended “ appeal to the Poles” 
was circulated, under 'tht; name of 
Kosciusko, which he afterwards for¬ 
mally disavowed. Pouche had de¬ 
clared that Kosciusko would take 
the command of the Poles, Napo¬ 
leon, irritated at his refusal, threat- 
cne.i to use violence and forcibly 
convey him to the array. “ AVhat 
would you gain Vvy that?” said 
Kosciusko to the minister, “ When 
in Poland I should say that I was 
not free, and you would be more 
embarrassed with me* at Warsaw 
than at Paris.” 

He was one day asked wliether he 
would be a member of liuonaparte’s 
senate; he answered, with a smile, 
“ AVhat do you want me to ',do 
there ?” Another time he s«vid to a 
senator, when so many’new titles of 
nobility were created, “ W'bat must 
I call you now? Are you Duke, 
Prince, Excellency, or liighness?” 
“ 1 am but feeble cljay in the hands 
of his Majesty,” replied the enno¬ 
bled senator. This reply offended 
the, exalted soul of Kosciusko, and 
he never saw this man again, whose 
character he po longer esteemed. 

He justly appreciated the dereit- 
ful promises addressed to the Poles 
by. Buonaparte, and the half mea¬ 
sures adopted by this conqueror, 
v^th . respect to Poland. He also 
Wtappfbvcd of the plan followed in 
the campaign of 1812, the disastrous 
dojqseqiiences of which he foresaw. 
Be secluded himself more than ever 
in.the obscurity of private life, and 
in the nmdest retreat which friend-, 
ship emhelHahed for him. 

.10 ,18114, when all J^urope. in¬ 
vaded tertiW)!^, he lived 
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retired in his friend M. Zcitner’s 
house at Berville, near Fontaine¬ 
bleau. A body of Foies, forininef a 
part of the allied troops, occupied the 
village,of Cut^ny, in the environs of 
Berville, and indulged in the great¬ 
est excesses. The respcM-tahle old 
man appeared amongst them in a 
dress of rustic simplicity, which dis¬ 
guised him even more than his 
years. “ Poles,” said he, in their 
own language, “ Have 1 set you 
such an example ? Did you learn 
under mo to lay waste iiclds, to ill- 
treat peaceable citizens, and murder 
women and ehildren? Such con¬ 
duct becomes only slaves, who seek 
to indemnify themselves daring war 
for their servitude in peace; is it 
worthy of men who were once free?” 
These words, pronounced with min¬ 
gled firmness and feeling, struck 
both soldiers and officers with asto- 
nisliniCHt. The contrast between 


and conversed with him sumc time 
with an air of affection and familia¬ 
rity. The following letter*ya5 writ¬ 
ten to the Emperor Alexander by 
Kosciusko, who was entirely occu¬ 
pied with the interestof his country 
and his friends, from Berville, 9th 
April, 1814: 

“ Sire, —If from this, myobsenre 
retreat, I presume to ad«lro.ss myself 
to a great monarch, a great captain, 
and above all a protector of bnma- 
nitv, it is because l«is generosity 
and magnanimity are well known to 
me. I l)eg of you tliree favours ; 
the first is, to grant a general am¬ 
nesty to the Poles, without any 
rostfictlon, and that the peasants, 
dispersed in foreign countries, should - 
he considered as free if they return 
to their homes. The second is, that 
your Majesty proclaim yourself King 
of Poland, with a free constitution 


the dress and language of the old 
man, his noble air, and the serenity 
of his countenance, kept them silent 
for some time ; at length they cried 
out, “ You are not what you appear 
to he, you know us, yon speak our 
language, who are you, what is 
your name?” For son)c time he 
sought to elude.this question; bnt 
no longer able to resist their solici¬ 
tation, he said, “ I am Kosciusko!” 
The Poles immediately fell at his 
feet, emhra'ced his knees, asked his 
pardon a thousand times, shed tears, 
and could not satisfy themselves 
with looking at the scarred face of 
their old (General. The village of 
Ciigny, the chateau at Berville, and 
all round it, were respected; and 
this was owing to Kosciusko. Oe- 
neral Platoff sent him, soon after, 
a guard of honour. His habitation, 
his pev.son, and the' family of his 
host^ which had become his own, 
were placed under the special pro¬ 
tection of the Krnperor Alexander. 
It was delightful to see, in the 
midst of war, this homage paid .to 
virtue bv soldiers elated wiltt sue* ■ 
cess antf eager of sjioil, and bjr a 
powerful and victorious sovereign. 
Wheb the Emperor Alexander ar¬ 
rived at Paris he expressed a dasir^'-' 
toaee Kosciusko, and a carriage 'Wds,, 
sent for him. to the Hotd-dt^umiy , 
Rne du wtie re he bad stopped 

* «n hit! iral from iBeryilie, jb-ei > 

.Empara|^jiCordiallyvemb.rat^ 


similar to that of England, and that 
schools be established and main-; 
tained at the expcnce of govern¬ 
ment, for the instruction ojf the pea¬ 
sants ; that their slavery be abolished 
at the end of ton years, that they 
may enjoy their property in safety. 
If my prayers are granted, I will be 
the first, though very ill, to throw 
myself at j^our Majesty’s feet to 
thank yon, and do liomage to you 
as my Sovereign. If my poor ta¬ 
lents would he of any use, 1 would 
immediately join my countrymen 
and serve my country and my So¬ 
vereign with lionour and fidelity. 
My third prayer. Sire, is in behalf 
of an individual very dear to my 
heart. For fourteen years I have 
resided in the respectable house of 
M, ZcUiier, a native of Switzeilaiid, 
formerly ambassador from his coua-' 
trytobvanec; I ojwe him a tbdu-' 
sand obligations, but we are both 
poor and he has a numerous family. 
,I ask for an honoiifablc place for 
hhn either in the neur Erench go- 
vbmment or in Poland/ Tie is weH- 
iufbtmed, and I will answer for his 
fidelity. 

(Signed) “ Kosciusko.’* 

'i 

ICoscidsko hoped to see'schools of 
pgricullure .and industry, and insti- 
tptioiit tiie eduction of peasants 
and dbiieliomiiikin of. their cbnr 
,ditiqn»t<M^lislidd tbrodghout jbi* 

he bad 
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oftGn visited the <!xrcn<’nt institu¬ 
tions for eilunation and aifiiculture, 
founded M. P’elleiiber^, at Hof- 
tvil, near iJerne. He wislicii, him¬ 
self, to found in Poland an institu¬ 
tion for the poor. 

In the year 1815, he was strongly 
invited by several of his country¬ 
men, and by a man (formerly mem¬ 
ber of the central government in 
Switzerland) whose iioiiourahle cha¬ 
racter he particularly esteemed, to 
go to Vienna to plead the cause of 
Poland at the Congress. He set 
out from Paris with the son of his 
host, M. Zeltner, hut the difficulty 
of eomnmnicatioti and untoward cir¬ 
cumstances detained him so long on 
his journey, that he did not arrive at 
Vienna till the Congress broke up. 
lA his way to Braunau lie had a 
conference of two hour.s witli the 
P'rnporor Alexander, who was re¬ 
turning from Vienna. Ho continued 
his route, and arrived at that capital, 
where he often saw Prince Adam 
Ksartoryski, one of his countrymen, 
whom he esteemed and loved very 
much. He lived as a private indi¬ 
vidual, and sought for no .audience 
from the Emperor of Austria, hut 
merely gave some rtiembers of the 
Congress a note and observations 
relative to the interests of Poland, 
and retired to the town of Soleurc 
in Switzerland, to M. Zeltner, bro¬ 
ther of his friend at Paris; a great 
friendship subsisting between them, 
founded upon mutual esteem. In 
this place was terminated hi.s mortal 
career, graced by benevolimt ac¬ 
tions that do honour to humanity, 
and by conversations on the ameli¬ 
oration of the state of his country. 
Several journals of the time ap¬ 
plauded his signing a legal instru-' 
ment at .Soleure, by which he made 
the Serfs of an estate, belonging to 
him in Poland, free. Let us hope 
that this noble example, set to the 
wealthier Poles, will find many imi-" 

, tutors. The active beneficenoe hf ' 
Kosciusko was exercised An ’ All' 
around him ; his coinpassioA to th« ‘' 
poor and unfuriunate was eVificed 
in the most aifecting manner in , 
every tircumstanee of'his daily life, 

' i, like the good and sensible nian, who, 

?, liir from'the observation of manl^nd, 

' simple and pure dictates of 

' .j 'j J g conscieiicp.atid his heart. He'ncveir'.' 
J^l^id ejidure tO' eee any one-'of bis': 


fellow-creatures suffer, without en¬ 
deavouring to help him. During 
the time he spent at Soleure he was 
arrustonicd to go in search of mo¬ 
dest and indigent men, the more 
worthy of aid as thev were back¬ 
ward ill asking it. He visited the 
asylums of the unfortunate, and 
mingled his consolations with his 
heneiits. When he knew that a 
poor person was sick he sent an 
apothecary to him, and, having 
learnt the state he was in, furnished 
him, at his own expense, ivith every 
tiling necessary for his recovery. 
Accustomed to ride out every day 
on horseback, when his health and 
the weather would permit, he gene¬ 
rally took a Louis to distribute to 
the poor. His horse was’ so used to 
see liiiu give alms that he stopped 
of his own accord when he saw a 
beggarask for charity. Two indi¬ 
gent lamiliivs, in the irinfer of 180<i, 
wer*’ arrested for the payment of 
taxes; they were iuluymcd that if 
the debt was not paid in four-and* 
twenty hours, their efTeels would he 
sold and themselves driven from the 
village. The two mothers of these 
miserdblc families went and des¬ 
cribed tlieir situation to Mad.Zeltner, 
and begged her tt> speak of it to the 
General. This lady was deeply af- 
fiu'tcd, but had no power to help 
them. She did not like at first to 
address herself to Kosciusko, who 
had been besieged all day by the 
poor, and who had given away more 
than ever. After supper the Ge¬ 
neral observed Mad. Zeltner’s low 
spirits and wished to know the 
cause. He immediately gave her 
tlie neccs.sary sum to pay the debts 
of these two poor families, and beg¬ 
ged her to go directly, though tlie 
night was far advanced, to carry 
them the money. He would have 
gone himself, if hi.s state of health 
tyofild pCTinittcd it, “ Do not 
defer'it," added he, “if the poor 
people.are asleep, wake them; they 
srill sleep the better when they know 
tfakt they need not quit tlie town to¬ 
morrow, and that their effects will 
not be taken from them." 

' Many other anecdotes of the same 
kind could be mentjii^.ngd^; iMis gseat 
benevolence niadb iynr '|^c^)[jt„*b be 
rich, while the extrcj^; sij|TOlcity 
qf.hls manner of living.a ^t ca him 
$0; be, poqir. . Hd bad 
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and cxercisnd the' most riirorous 
economy in his persi)iial expenses. 
He employed tin: ;;re<itest part of 
his limited income in relieviuj;' tin; 
poor, or "help!IIcf his unfortunate 
friends. His manner of oblij’injf, 
always delicate and respectful to the 
unfortunate, jrave addiiioiial value, 
to liis henelits. 

There are few such devoted friends 
as Kosciusko. He was not only 
useful to his friends, hut if he ho¬ 
noured any one with his coiifulence 
and friendship, which he did with 
much i(‘serve, exe.ept when he saw 
a conformity in thinlciiifr and feed¬ 
ing, he then entered into the in¬ 
terests and affei'tion.s of his adopted 
friend with the utmost anlour. 

While at Soleure he would only 
see the family and confined society 
of his host. Ho avoided paying 
visits to any distingnislicd persons 
in the town, when he knew their 
opinions and circnmstances formed 
a harrier het\Vcen them and the few 
men whom he knew, and thought 
worthy of his esteem. “ I am at¬ 
tached to you,” said he to one of 
them, “ not only because von aw a 
worthy man, and a friend to your 
country, but because you have a 
character. I wish to prove to your 
countrymen, that I have one also, 
and that 1 partake in your senti¬ 
ments.” 

A noble pride, which is the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of a good 
conscience and a great soul, was, in 
him, united with extreme modesty. 
Though he knew what Was due to 
himself, and though he had con¬ 
stantly been the object of considera¬ 
tion wherever he lived, no one ex¬ 
acted less than he did. He carefully 
avoided the honours they would give 
him, and his pride consisteii in doing 
noble actions worthy of a great man. 
He hated pride, and detested all who 
were guilty of this vice, whatever 
might be their rank. When a poor 
person asked alms of him, withhia 
hat in his hand, be first ordered him 
to put it on, and then relieved his 
wants: he never could endure, to see 
two men conversing together, one', 
with his hat on and the other uncover- 
ed, wUateverdifferenee iheremightbc ‘ ■' 
in their rank or fortune. He never 


wore the decorations which his ser- 
vii cs and reputation had gained him. 
He felt contempt for those vain and 
hivoloiis beings who are covered 
with decorations very often unde¬ 
served, “ wlio would rather,” said 
he, “ go without their clothes than 
uithoiit their rihhons and crosses.” 
He gre.itly hlauied the chiefs of free 
states who are not ashamed of wear¬ 
ing foreign orders, or the key of 
chdinherlaiii to a prince; and he 
thought that this JorgetfuJiiess of 
their dignity ought to degrade them 
from llie houonialde rank to which 
the ronfidciice of their citizens had 
niised them. Dtirin'r his stay in 
S\vitzerlan(l,(Jeiieiiil Kosciusko paid 
a visit to his old and rc.specfahle 
friend Pestalozzi, founder of an in¬ 
stitution for tiie education of youth 
at Yverdun, in the Canton of \^aud. 
An amiable and clever Polish lad}\ 
a great admirer of virtue whieh she 
was well able to appreciate, the 
Princess Jablonowska, and her sou 
Prince ,A.n'ony Jablonowski, lately 
arrived from Warsaw, accompanied 
Hencral Kosciusko, together with 
his friend M. Zeltner and the Polish 
Countess Potocka. 

1 must be allowed to mention the 
last time I enjoyed the conversation 
of Kosciusko. I Avent to sec him at 
Soleure, and he invited me to walk 
Avith him, and his friend Zeltner, to 
a hermitage not far from the town. 
One of my sons aud a young Ame¬ 
rican, Mr. Morton, a pupil of M. 
Pestalozzi, accompanied me, and 
eonteinpl.ited him Avitli feelings of 
respect and enthusiasm. A fine 
autumnal evening embellislied the 
picturesque aud solitary place Ave 
AA'cnt to sec. 'J’he romantic coun¬ 
try, and th& presence of this illus¬ 
trious exile, recalled to my remem¬ 
brance the following lines.of 
Arnault, whom misfortunes and the 
.vicissitudes of a Avandering life, oc¬ 
casioned by his country’s' nusfor- 
tnpes, placed him ip a situation 
similar to that of Kosciusko. > 

Detatlgo detachfe, 

Pattvre feuilic dessech^^e, 

Ou vaa-tu ?—Je n’en sais ridn ; 
Xi’orage d brisfi le chSiie 
Qui seal 4t<dt taon sQatien ■,* 

De sop iofonstaate haleipe 


* 'La patrio. 
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L« Z£phlr ou rAquilon, 

, ,, Pepul»» cc jijur, mo proinoiie 
Dc la foret A la plaiim, 

De la moiitajyne uu vallon ; 

Jffc vais oi\ lo vont me nn'ne, 

Sana me plaiiifli’e ct in’ctJrayer; 

Jft vais ml va touie chti'se, 

Ou va la feuille de rose, 
lit la feuille dc lauiier. 

From tliy stalk detached, 

Poor dried leaf, 

Whither g^oest thou ’—1 know not j 
The storm has broken the oak,* 
Which was niy sole support j 
With its inconstant breath 
The zephyr or the northern blast 
Has ever since propelled me 
From the forest to the pl.iiii, 

From the mountain to the valley ; 

1 go whither the wind drives. 
Without complaint, without a fear; 

I go the way of all things, 

Whither goes the rose-leaf. 

And the leaf of the laurel. 

The gtiod tthl man could not help 
shedding tears on liearing these 
lines, which he felt were apjtli- 
caWe to himself; he stomnid to take 
a copy of them in jjeiieil, not choos¬ 
ing to d<'fer it till hib return to So- 
leiire; lie repeated them in such a 
tonching manner, that all those, 
around him w’cre affected. The 
latter part, especially, seemed a pre¬ 
sentiment of his approaching death, 
in a foreign latid, ftir from his na¬ 
tive country to which all his feelings 
and thoiigiits were direeted. A lit¬ 
tle time after he also went were 
every thing goes, 

<< OA vont Ics roses et les lauriers.” 

He now only exists in the hearts 
of his friends, and in the page.s of 
history; or, rather, his pure and vir¬ 
tuous soul, IVeetl fntni lerrestial ties, 
is now returned to whenee it came, 
and reposes in the bosom of the 
Divinily. 

On the 15th of October, 1817* W 
ten o’clock at night, he hntathetb^lliis 
last sigh in the "arms of hh.fri«Dd. 
M. Zeitner, and snrronuflcd by > 
family eager tu render h'ihi every 
care and atfentioii. A nervbus fe* 
ver, which his age, his .attcienl 
wounds, ami the fatigues he ban' 


undergone, rendered his constitution 
less able to resist, occasioned his 
death, which was erroneously attrj- 
hulcd in some of the public papers 
to a fall from his horse. He had nO 
fall of this kind ; hut in a journey to 
Veray, some months before, in get¬ 
ting ofi his borst', be received a 
slight contusion on his leg, of 
which he was perfectly cured ; and 
after this time he took several ride.s 
in a carriage and on hor.sehack iii 
perfect lieultli. He was never mar¬ 
ried, and his family was reduced to 
one nephew, tleneral Kstkau, who 
lived estranged from him. 

Since the d(*atii of Kosciusko, 
un.inimous homage has been paid to 
liis ineiuory in Switzerland, Poland, 
Prance, England, America, and even 
in Prussia and Russia, hy religions 
and funeral cereinonics, hy articles 
pn)>lishe<l in journals, and hy letters 
• written by sovereigns or their mi- 
iii.srers. 

'file Vieeroy of Poland, General 
Zaioiicfieck, forinerly the coiiifianion 
in arms and friend of Kosciusko; 
.having informed the Emperor that 
the general wish was to see the 
ashes of the. Polish hero deposited 
in his native soil, this Monarch 
gave his consent in the most flatter¬ 
ing terms, ordering his minister in 
.Switzerland to demand the remains 
of the General, end the young 
Prince Antony Jablonowski, one of 
the gentlemen of the chamber to 
bis Majesty, to go and acconipanv 
them from Switzerland to Poland. 
M. Zeltner, of Berville, who, with 
bis brother, vvas executor of the last 
wishes of their friend, joined Prince 
Jablonowski at Soleure, anil ac(U);n- 
panied him to Poland with the body 
of Kosciusko. The mortal remains 
of this virtuous man, who only lived 
for bis country, tliough always far 
from her, arrived at Ulm, and were 
embarked the 29tb of May upon the 
HaCnubc to be carried to Vienna, and 
.thence to Cracow, 
f, j!|Jnd. Fischer, a Polish lady, wi- 
dbw of General Fischer, who made 
ajoutney to Paris in 18110, being 
thiin.Countess Knlieska, puhlished 
at'TVarsaW, soon.after the death of 
Kosciusko whose virtues she ad- 


Cottiury. 





mired, a note in which is a faitlifiil 
portrait of onr hero. “ Kosciusko,” 
snys Mad. Fischer, “ felt daring* his 
wiiole life the inconvenience attached 
to ^ decided character. He seldom 
gained a point, for he was always 
the same, whilst the scenes of the 
EWorld changed, and he would not 
follow these variations. Too firm 
to change his opinions with circum¬ 
stances, he renounced his public 
character. He contented himself 
with doing his countrymen all the 

S ood that was in his power to do; 

evoted to friendship he confined 
himself within a narrow circle; he 
reserved the love of those around 
im, and the respect of strangers; 
he made for himself a family of 
good men in- every country be lived 
in. Poland, was again at differ¬ 
ent times the theatre of important 
changes, and he was called upon 
in each of these circumstances. He 
is now dead, without having deviated 
from his principles^ 

“ Few public men, in our days, 
have ileservcd this eulogium. 

" Kosciusko began his career un¬ 
der Washington; he ended his days 


in the birth-place of William Tell. 
Modesty arid simplicity are the at¬ 
tributes of a superior man. ^Ivhesc 
qualities weite natural to Jiiw; be 
racticed them without effort. He 
ad all the vivacity of youth; his 
conversation was gay, affectionate, 
.and familiar; but nis intimacy was 
always founded upon esteem; and 
then lie gave himself op to it with¬ 
out reserve. Entirely devoted to 
his friends he made use of them 
with the same frankness, and gained 
them by the amenity of his manners. 
Utterly different w'hen out of his 
intimate society, he became silent ia 
mixed company, or when he was the 
object of vatu curiosity, which he 
always disconcerted. He had not 
the gift of conversation, but he had 
momentary bursts of eloquence which 
came directly from his heart, and 
which can only be felt by those who 
have one. His benevolence was not 
charity in an humiliating sense; it 
was love for his fellom-creatnres, 
respect for men of whorii he knew 
but two classes—the g^ood arid the 
mcked.” 


THE ORPHAN. 


i WAS but a child when my father fell, ' 

And a child when I saw my mother die.. 

But tho’ years have gone I remember well 
My father’s last look, my mother’s last sigh. 

Site 'Sought the red field were the war had been. 

And she bore me where mangled bodies lay; 

But I knew not the horrors of such a scene. 

And, ’raid all, my young heart smiled—and was gay. 


On the ground I saw my Sire reclined— 

But I knew not then lie was dying there. 

And still I prattled, and smiled, and turned 
My fillers around his bloody hair. * 

Tho’ so faintly he breathed *♦ My son, my son,’’ 
Blqssing me there witli his parting Weath— 
Ah! little 1 deemed that his days were done— 
Tho look he ffas tkq .,lopk of death. 

And there'was my by, 


And| her watch.t|;ii^ji^^ 
But nif gathering 
I thought her liappir^h 
How I wondered, iimulijt 
They bad made 
Bat at morning 
And I was an 
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^ On that lake, whogc ^ioom; shore 
Skylark never naibles o’er, 

Where the rocks haD§r bi^lf and steep, 
Young Saiut Kevin stole to sleep.” 

•1— Moore. 

’Tw \s in Avoca’s pleasant vale, 

Whose crystal wateis meet and mingle; 
Where nature breathes, in ev’iy gale, 

Slie never meant vve should W single; 
For in the water, rock, and tree, 

The vale below, and lleav’ii above, 

The universal law we see 
Of sacred unity and love. 

’Twas here—soim- centuries ago, 

The year I can’t exactly state. 

But what of that? who cates to know 
In tales of hrve about a date ? 

Tire sky was then as blue—the sun 
Was just as bright—the uafers too 
Ran murmuring, as now they tun, 
Redcctirig fftav’n, as now they do. 

'Twas in this sweet sequester’d sceue 
That Kevin met the fan Kathleen. 

I am not very eertain whether 
’Twas owing* to the lovely weather. 

Which always wears a double grace 
When we are in a pleasant place, 

Wrth nature’s beauties o'er us Itealing, 
Inspiring ev’ry softer feeling, 

That Keven, when he saw the fair. 

With all her maiden graec about her. 
Fresh from her native mountain's air, 

Felt—'that he eould not Hr e without her; 
Perhaps too he was partly led 
By nature’s gen’ral hint -to wed. 

However, Keven lov’d the fair, 

That she lov’d him 1 think we’ll see; 
They were, indeed, just such a pair 
As Love should say to—follow me. 

I wish I had a simile; 


* Tlie take of Glandelouglt, near the seven churches, in the lovely and ro- 
tnantic county of Wiiklosr, rn Irelatrd, is not ntorc celebrated for its wild autl 
nteloticlioly scenery than for its having been the choseu retreat of the youthful 
Saiut Kevtrr, when he fled from the vanities of the world aud the smiles of the 
fair Kathleen. Ihe guide who aceompasles yon round the shore poiuts out a 
cavity in the rocks, which he 4atlB the bca ot Saidt Kevin. It is fcartully 
situated, and requires soinathlng more than i steady bead to enter it. You are 
also shewn the ideutical Ihfik ftxWA ^Ihh, the story runs, the inexorable 
.$aint pushed the uususpeotiot Ulri wd fhe lake below, when her love had traced 
him to bis hiding place. Mr, Heore tea availed himself of this legend, which 
bo has made the subject of okieihfKVl CagOialte Irish Melodies. To the credit 
of the Saint, houever, the cafhstfopW of the following little poem differs, in 
some degree, from the popular stoi^. *111,6 vale of Avoca, iu the same county, 
whevft the lovers are supposed passed thp morning of their love, is aw, 

Blehrated bv Hit Moaic. in his no thds beautiful naliad of ** Tlie Meetinir of the 
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I mpan one quite above the rtimmon. 

To buit a young- and lovely woman 
Just budding into life and beauty. 

And feeling that to lo\e~\vas duty. 

A^d then- it 1 tould find another, 

For him hhe fondly call’d her brother. 

As on his arm she'd bang, or cling 
Around his ivory neek, 00 - sit 
lleside him when the flow’rs of Spring 
Said that fur love the time was fit. 

Yonr fancies, I, iny leadets fair, 

Alight hedp to paint a lovely pair. 

As yet they both wcie new to life, 

And only saw its sunny sides 
Nor deem’d that sin, and care, and strife. 

The bright and pleasant stieam divide. 

To them the sky was ,ilways hlue. 

The valjey always dec k’cl with floweis ; 
While laughing Time, as on he flew, 

Strew’cl with fresh sweets their happy horns. 

Why is it that in yonth we see 
The sky a gilded canopy; 

A smiling Paradise the earth, 

Teeming with all that’s good and fail, 
(living to flowers an endless birth 
I'o scent the ever halniy air? 

And why when youth’s cfelicious season 
(Jives way to all the gifts of Heason; 

Why must uc find that we have been 
Deceiv’d by a dedusive scene ? 

To i»rove it false we fiet and toil 
Poi knowledge by the midnight oil; 

And waste our prime in learning this. 

That eaith aifords no real bliss; 

That all our youthful cticMins were made 
To charm awhile and then to fade ^ 

That Jov is nothing hut a sound, 

And fiove is hut an idle toy; 

That Hope’s a phantom never found. 

More lalsc than even laive or Joy. 

If, Knowledge, this is all you teach, 

Alas! to me you vainly preach ; 

Fen dealer are my youthful hours. 

My smiling Paradise of floweis, 

My gilded canopy above. 

My budding hopes, my early love. 

Oh! give me hack my youthful season. 

And take the hoastea gifts of Heason ? 

Thus flew the inorning of their love. 

No weed below, no e^ud above 
Intruded on their patb» hr cast 
A slmdoir on vtay they‘d pass’d. 

Heyond that happy valley they 
Had never felt a witdt to Atray; 

Their chaste d#i«re», their joys and dreams. 
Wore niingl'd like Ita peaceful streams. 

Their food was simple, atid, for hooks, 

Tliey only read each otiihr’e looks; 
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From thence th«y drew great |afomiati«n. 
And always felt an inclniatiictli, 

Sa much tne sttbjedt'did eogagCy / 

To rc'iKertise the pleasant page. 

Then tor Religion they discern’d, .. 
Without pretending to he leam'^d 
In theoloj^eal debate,) 

There must be such'it'thing as fate 
To rule the world’, and stil! keep turning 
The star^ for eter bright and burning. 

And feeling thus, with rev’rence due, 

And just as nature’s children do. 

They prais’d and wbrship’d Heav’n together ■ 
Felt gratitude for pleasant weather, 

And managed one way or other 
' Tie beg a'Bessihg for each other. 

But in their fertrent adoration 
They never dream’d of Revelation ; 

Nor did they once <their thoughts engage 
With holy writ j the sacred jpageV 
On whi<^ the Christian faith is founded^ , 
Had not been here as yet expounded; 

And so they* could net be to blanie 
For w\et haring heard the same. 


But soon throQgh all tire island ran 
The rumour that a holy man . 

Had come td preach a doctrine new. 

And Hst’nhsg hundreds round him drew.- 
Princea and lirarriOrs gather’d near him. 
And sages,, as they press’d to hear him» 
Heard ho^ the Son of God expir’d;. 
Till all arbnnd.;{iecamo inspir’d. 

With' h(dy "dn^iitri^’tnothers rais'd 
Their li«;pittj^lnfdnts«~old men gaz’d 
In wonder and 'ih'rev^rent awe, 
Pond’ring on all they heard and saw; 
As liighi^ove'the silent crowd ' 

The mtsslonaiy preach’d aloud. 

And where was Kevin then? and where 
Ifis gentle mistress ?^-^th' were there-f 
All eye and ear the yontli was seeh 
Tp stand beside tho sweet Kathleen. 

His eager look bespoke how wall 
He treasio|red up the words that fell ; 

No human thing he saw or heeded. 

But that same holy mkn who pleaded 
The cau^'pf Christ-i-^tf Kathleen’s eye 
A mildersjilrit seam’d to lie; 

’Twas holy awe, httl tsot ti^mlx’d 
With earthly lof^ 

An anxious h ^ 

Observed heif'i 
From that 
Had>'an'- 
Rcsignitii|»! 

His prese: 

Hishau^hc; 

>No longer ' 

And the view 

■-Of her for’wMeliiMM tbo. 
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In solitude his joy was only; 

And to some glen remote and lonely* 

His pensive steps he’d trace, and tliere 
His soul he’d loose In fervent nrs^or. 
Imploring Heav’n that lie mignt he 
Its true and worthy votary; 

For he was willing to resign 
His earthly pleasures at its shrine; 

Yea, from his bosom he would tear 
Hath fond impiession printed there. 

<ih! did he mean by this resolve 
The vow he’d plighted to absolve. 

And cast her oS —uis admiration. 

The idol of his adoration: 

The thing on which his fancy dwelt. 

In which his being seem’d to molt 
Till both were blended into one ; 

The face, the form, he doated on. 

With such a deep intense delight. 

That she would swim before ins sight 
Like some blest vision in n dieam, 

Tliat floats ujpon a heavenly beam ; 

Till eye, and ear, and soul, and heart, 
Oi her dear essense had a part ? 

’I’was even so—and he must sever 
Fium her-—fiom love and bliss for ever ! 


And how did Kathleen bear the blow? 
Alas I she could not think it so; 

That he who shar’d her hopes, her heart. 
And love, could play so false a part. 

Yet—^yct he sliunn’u her anxious eye; 
And why was this—Oh! Kevin, why ? 
His steps she trac’d from gletl to glen. 
And saw him not but once, and then, 
iieforc a cross in prayer intent. 

The youthful proselyte was bent; 

Hut when he turn'd, and saw her heiWy 
He vanish’d like a startl’d deer. 

Oh! woman’s love's a holy light. 

And when ’tis kindl’d ne’er can die ; 

It lives, tho’ treachery and slight 
To quench the constant flame may try. 
lake ivy where it grows ’tis seen 
To wear an everiasting gieen; 

Like ivy, too, ’tis found to cling 
Too often round a woifhless thing! 

Oh! woman’s love—at times it may 
Seem cold or clouded, but it burns 
With true undeviating ray, 

Nor ever from it’s idol turns. 

It’s sunshine is a smUOy frown, 

The heavy dond ti^Sghs it down ; 

A teai it’s wet^n iihmbOttldre 
Of woman’s tjMit><k^<«MWVduhger titore! 
It’s sweetest pldjt|i,ii^^Whlek M tO&t, 

A constant sM <ioana|hig bt^st} 

It’s joy, to meet-^rs dimtbi to part— 

It’s sepuldiro, a Wlihiiilluimrt! 


Such love was 

To pay it with Stt6b ditrealliid« 


’twas hard 
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To ‘ilinn her smiles and rliaste embraces, 

And seek these soliUiy places 
To Kn< el and pray—’twas hard, she thought. 
And must onr future bliss be bought 
thus resigning all that Ileav’n 
Of Inippmess on eaitb had given, 

A viitnnns love?—but if, indeed, 

’Twas in this nete created ciecd 
That eartbl} ties sve must forego, 

And y<t, how stiange it should be so! 

Sinte it was clear that Heav’n had fasliionM 
Oui natures thus, to be impassion’d; 

Yet, if’twere so, she’d even tiy 
To win a passpoit to the sky; 

But only let the road to Heav’n 
Be shard with him, hei gentle Kevin. 

But be, it seem’d, felt otbeiu ise; 

Pei baps he ngbtl^ thought hei eyes 
Might Cl OSS his holy patii too often. 

And use their wonted art to soften. 

And then hci voice had something in it. 

Could stir nithiii him in a niiniite 
A cold that woke, no matter what, 

A feeling that of IIc*av’n ws* not. 

No, no, ’twcmld iiecei do, she may 
Find out the path to bliss without him ; 

Bat where he shoifly nieaiit to stay 
She could not, must not he about liiiii. 

1 long have thought, and think so yet. 

Your saints a very selfish set. 

He soon withdrew, noi left a tiacc 
Behind him of his hiding place; 

And only wrote two lines to tell 
She must accept his last farencll, 

That Heni'ii had call d him fiotn hi i loic. 

But surely they should meet above ! 

The first was meant m explanation, 

Tlic latter for her consolation; 

Alas! hut little it bestow’d, 

Oi only added to the load, 

The li(‘avy load of woe she felt 
Oppress lier, and refuse to melt. 

“ We’ll meet again”—it is a knoll, 

A heavy and foreboding bell. 

Which falls too often on the ear. 

To tell us wo are lonely here. 

1 heard it once—’twas from the tongue 
Of a dear friend who died when youn^. 

With fancies fraught, by genius noiuish’d. 
And full of iKipea that imvefr Aoiyish’d! 

I then was young Ila4 Urdent too, 

And fondly thought as youth tem do. 

That cleath’o dread ^rt was puly made 
To stiike the aged and decayed. • 

I saw the hectic flush arise. 

And mark’d the lushte of his eyes, 
more tht^p httman light they gave, 

Nor thiuight these Signs foretold - the giave. 
^ subsided tor awhile 

We’d sketch Our Atturo happy days. 
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And with a liopf-deludcd smile 
Our aiiv palaees we’d laise! 

He linflor’d loiijr, but wasted fa.st. 

Yet Ijeld these ies to ti»e last; 

And 1, who could not think that death 
To blast a flow’i, so fair and tcndei. 

Could dale to use Ins with’ring' breath. 

Would not tor worlds one hope suriender. 

He di(*d—and sinee that sunny day 
1 never lov’d the month of May, 

Hosveser fiesh and fail its ^low, 

It always seems to mock mo so. 

Meanwhile the youncf Saint bent his way 
Where (llandelouyh’s drop waters lay, 

Heside whose sliore he meant to raise 
His hprinita}»e, and pass his days 
In pray’i, in peuitenie, and piaiso. 

The solitaiy lake ho found 
Unbroken by an earthly sound. 

Yes here,” the yountj enthusiast eiied. 

As the wild sceneiy he eyed ; 

Here will I fix my plai e of rest, 

No passion to distuib inj hi east; 

No eye to watih, no step to tiaie 
My everlasting testing place.” 

And there he tairicd in a cat e. 

By nature scoop’d, a fearful spot, 

Whirl] overhangs the deep dark wave. 

Where clieeiing sunbeam lingers not. 

And there, ’tis said, at eve anil morn, 

His voiee upon the bree/e was borne. 

As fill’d with holy love and praise, 

His fervent orisons he’d raise. 

But ah ! not long he thus was blest,—• 

A footstep broke upon his rest. 

One night to Glandelougli's deep \mc 
The moon her silvery Instie gave, 

And, shining full and deeply down. 

Tinted the shore i%nd mountains In own 
With pale and plac'id light—no sound 
Oistuib’d the solitude around. 

Save*, wlien at times, the fresh night breeze 
Came rustling through the aged tree<>, 

Whirh then o'erhung the lake, (tho* bare, 

And barren noiv the brown c lifts there) 

And shook tlieii time-woin houghs that groan’d 
Res]ionsive to the wind which moan'd 
Along the loilely lake, and o’er 
'The loeky rlift> around the shoie. 

On a gray rock, hi» bed, 

The youthful Saint reclin’d his head; 

And o’er him b«n^ a fotpH ftmt kept 
Her constant W%tch m, tku« he 
His angel she W0]W4 9^em tb » 

But that intense nbxi«ty> 

Blended with deep beam’d 

Through ber blue tearful eye« nnd scorn’d 
To speak H flamy tbrfit hath U* lldrtU 
Ou this our 
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'Twas Kathleen* wearied, worn, and faint, 
Vrji(», kneeling;', watcliM her sleeping Saint; 
;\iid deem’d her tedious wand’rings light, 
Whirh led her to the blessed sight 
Of that beloved fare ; but care 
Had cross’d the lines of beauty there. 

Wasted his form, and from his cheek, 
(Which yet, tho’ pale, look’d fair and meek) 
fiad snatch’d the one of health, but she 
Should give that check its brilliancy ; 

The breath of Love shall use its power 
To raise her sweet but drooping flower; 

And they shall never part—-Oh! nevei, 
She’ll lead him from this wild for ever. 

Back to that pleasant valley where. 

Without a single cloud of care,— 

But hush, he i>tirs!—the Saint awoke. 

He saw the form from which lie’<l broke ; 

In all her loveliness and iiiight 
She stood before his startl’d eight! 

They gas’d awhile in silence—he 
Yet doubted her reality; 

And deem’d the pale uncertain light 
But mock'd him with this vision l)rii> lit; 

For how could Kathleen’s footsteps trace 
The windings of that fearful place ? 
Perplex’d in doubt, he stood awhile, 

When Kathleen w|th a winning smile. 

And half reproaebing look, began : 

Oh! dearest, but inconstant mau. 

And do 1 see thee once again ? 

There’s not a valley or a glen 
My footsteps have not trod to find thee; 

And now rve ogaght thee, 1 will hind thee, 
My truant bird* no more to fly 
From my true lave to yon bine sky— 

Kfay frown not—1 have come to share 
Thy stoney pillow, join thy pray’r, 

Divide thy penance. Ves, I will. 

My purpose is unshaken still— 

Besiw thee 1 will journey on 

Till youth, and love, and life are gdhe !*’ 

“ Forbear!" he cried, “it mutt not be; 

Oh! leave me to my destiny: 
f heard a voice—^twas from the sky; 

It bade me worship the Most High, 

Through Christ his Son, who died, that men 
Might live in glory once again; 

To follow him and gain my rrowm 
I’ve dash’d all other idede dowot 
My human hopes andidye |['v« given, 

That I may retft ai lall in Mpnvm 
With thee, my IftaU ^ 

For woman’e bAiih »»y vow ? 

For this flidir day 

Cast alt my gWiem Nipetdivay ? 

Oh! no—t—^et|tay, Kathleen, 

How blest, bow h*ppy we have been *, 

How well E loyd iliee once—nay dry 
The foantain of gushihg eye.; 



I fbur^d this trUl->-ibr I ktut# * 

Tliat thou n^rtr't weak) as I am too« 

Despite of—-but ’tis past—retire* 

Aoa know, that it it Hearen’s desire 
That we should part—the world on me 
Hath clos’d tor everbut for thee 
’Twill yield full many a blossom yet. 

As bright and fair as those‘we’ve met 
■In sweet Avoca—^but I strap; 

Nay, take these circling arms away; 

They (lasp a shade that will not vuy; 

A spirit not of earth, that wings 
its journey to the King of kings. 

Faiewell 1—yet sti^. I’ll bless thee—may 
The God of Gloi v light thy way! 

And if the thuujght of fiail things iiere 
Be left ns in a b^righter spheie, 

Then, Kathleen, thou shalt be my rare. 

As now thou hast my earnest pray’r. 
Farewell* farewell ’’—He turn’d to pai t. 

But with a shriek and frantic start 
The pale disti acted Kathleen flew. 

And round his neck )u r white arms threw. 
And strove to chain him—but her tongue 
lletus’d its task as thus she clnng; 

Till all exhausted from the shock 
She breathless sank upon the rock, 
diet sinking frame hO gently rais’d* 

And, ior a moment, fondly gaz’d ^ 

On her now pallid cheek, raoie fair 
From the pale moonlight restinjg th^ie; 

‘Then swiK, as though he feat’a to prove 
A straggle with returning love* 

He darted down tiie rook<» and soon* 

Directed by the waning mo^n* 
lie found fils Ikidden bed* and there, 

Bent low in deep and fervent prayer* 

Ho thank’d the power that lent him aid. 

And lieed him from the dang^rons maid. 

But haik I he heard a fearftil sound 
Disturb the loneliness around ; 

The moon was sinking fast behind 
The gloomy hills—a moaning wind 
Swept through the loeks—lie list’ning stood. 
And view’d the melancholy flood 
Whuh roll’d beneath him.—Did he feel 
A diead foreboding through himTSteal 
As thus he stood Ut dumb snspensa? 

The lake i^-Glvi^did it come from thence, 
Tliat fearful sound ? Just there* where sleep 
Tlic gloomy waters, dark and deep, '* 

Something nad oadght his eye—it sank^-*- 
The water rippled tp ^ hank, 

And then 8alHt(d^!lh^aH waastul. 

Bat neter on IfeaeMw lili* 

d<''rom (hat lama eeen^* ^ 


JBuf. Mfa^. * 
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THE DEATH OF A MISER.—A Taie. 


On the wide barren heath that 
lies between Milford .and Petersfield, 
traversed in its extent by the hi^h 
road to I’ortsmouth, there stood, 
near tlie way side, a snrdll hut, the 
abode as it seemed of the most abject 
poverty. D had orig^inally been 
constructed in a rude manner of 
wood and broken pieces of brick 
and stone, and often as it beeanic 
shattered by the wear of the seasons 
file breaches Avcrc plastered with 
clay, or filled up with straw or dried 
leaves, or any other worthless mate¬ 
rial that baredy served to exclude the 
inclemency of the weather. The low 
roof .was thatched with turf, and 
one latticed window, on either side 
of the door, ornamented the front of 
the building'. 

The miserable tenant of this mi¬ 
serable hovel was an old man, 
named Langley Dutton, a miser. 
Langley was sure to be seen on every 
luarket-day trudging to Petcrsfield 
habited in an old-fasbioned dark- 
blue thread-bare coat, with grey 
worsti'd stockings, and black willow 
liat, carrying on his arm the little 
basket that was destined to .contain 
the scanty supplies for the week. 
His complexion was Jiealthful; but 
an anxious contraction of his brow, 
and the quick glance of eager sus¬ 
picion wliicii lightened his small 
serpent eye, rendered his counte¬ 
nance far from agreeable; while 
the sharp tone of his voice and man¬ 
ner was peculiarly ungrateful and 
forbidding; his figure, which de¬ 
clined witii the burden of his years, 
was meagre to an excess of leanness, 
and his soul was as lean as his body. 
He had never been married, and it 
seemed to be doubtful who might 
succeed to the inheritance of his vast 
wealth; for having neveu bad the 
courage to contemjjnate the event of 
parting with his beloved hoard,, he 
had made no will that cqul.d render 
his death an object of interest. It 
appearad, indeed, not impxobable, 
that his domestic servant would at¬ 
tain to the principal portion of his 
vast accumubation, ■* This woman, 
who .was vailed-Hester, had been 
taken from the poor-house at Peters- 
fiejd; notin charity or kindness, for 


of any such feeling or sentiment 
Langley Dutton’s nature was utterly 
incapable; but that, because the 
miser, with a view to escape, the 
customary pecuniary claim on him 
as a pari-shioner, had fixed the spot 
of his habitation so precisely on the 
boundary of two different parishes, 
that it was not easy to determine 
to wliich of them be was responsi¬ 
ble; and the point w'as'oniy at 
length settled by his consenting to 
receive into his own liouse some one 
individual pauper, who.se mainte¬ 
nance and support should be consi¬ 
dered as a commutation of all paro¬ 
chial dues : and the readiness with 
which Hester accommodated hei^elf 
to her master's penurious habits re- 
fiected some degree of credit on 
Langley’s di.scernment in the stdec- 
tion be had made. It was late in 
the evening of a raw, cliilly day in 
December,.the heavy mist that hung 
in the air descended at intervals in 
a drizzling rain, and, through the 
leafless branches of the trees, a bleak 
easterl)^ wind came in hollow gusts 
that even sounded cold to those who 
di<l not feel it, ti- • birds were hush¬ 
ed, and the cattle were in fold, and 
there was no living creature abroad, 
when a poor woman, who was jour¬ 
neying from London to Peters'lield, 
in crossing the drdary waste ofLeb- 
bqc,k-heath, became so' spent with 
fatigue as to be unable to proceed 
any'furthcr, and, attracted by the 
light that shewed faintly in Langley 
Dutton’s cottage window, she knock¬ 
ed at the door and implored shelter, 
for the night, for herself and a child 
who stood shivering at her aide. 

Langley was seated by the side of the 
fire-pfiice, where a few pieces of fuel 
were parting from each other, while 
$otne not unsavoury soup, which he 
bad contrived to obtain by artifice, 
being A portion of a charitable dis- 
tribntion,' wn$ smoking on the table. 
On henring the stranger’s voice he 
pressed forward, and, in order to 
prevent by'.antioipation the expres¬ 
sion of any compassionate senti¬ 
ments .fjQ.m. Hester, exclaimed in 
reply to the affecting application, 
” No, no, we have no room for you 
here";"' nothing but beggars about 
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the country; there’s a farm-house 
about a mile farther on. Shut the 
door, Hester, shut the door.” 

Hester was proceeding to obey, 
but tlie woman, feeble as slie was, 
exerted all her remaining strength 
to oppose it, by placing her two 
hands against the door, crying in a 
tone of wild despair, “ (ih! pra)^ 
for dear Heaven’s sake have pity on 
me; 1 ’ill a dying creature; dying of 
cold and hunger.” * 

“ Ay, ay, that’s just what they all 
say,” rejoined Langley; “ 1 dare 
say she’s one of the gypsies I saw 
to-day ; go along about your busi¬ 
ness, my good woman; we’ve got no¬ 
thing for you here.” 

“ A little cold water, I’m so 
thirsty,” gasped the other in a sub¬ 
dued, inarticulate voice, the violence 
of her emotion giving way to exces¬ 
sive languor. 

Hester, perceiving that the stranger 
appeareil to sulfcr greatly from weak¬ 
ness and exhaustion, accorded what 
she asked for; and the woman, 
having drank very sparingly, gave 
the cup to the child, who greedily 
finished the draught. During this, 
Langley again said, “ There’s a 
hrick-kiln nchind here, not far oflF, 
you could sleep there, very well; 
yery warm and comfortable; eomc 
in, Hester, it’s very cold; come in, 
and let me have supper.” 

The door of avarice was then closed 
against the unfortunate travellers; 
the female uttered a moan of poig¬ 
nant anguish, and taking her eliild 
by the band turned her slow steps to¬ 
wards the place that Langley had 
mentioned; which having reached, 
they laid them down beneath the co¬ 
vering of a shed where the brick-ma¬ 
kers were accustomed to labour, and 
soon sunk intb unconseiousness. 

The rain fell in torreiits on the 
following morning, and no one ap¬ 
proached the spot until towards two 
o'clock in the afternoon, when, the 
weather having cleared, a boy came 
to tend the kiln. On perceiving the 
mother and child he stared, and 
Wondered, and walked rohnd and 
about the shed, and came near and 
looked on its strange tenantry, yet, , 
with the usual shyness of children, 
went lingering away witliout saying 
a word, resolved to report what he < 
bad seen When he should arrive at . 
home., in his way to Ids own vil¬ 


lage he passed the farm-house al¬ 
luded to by Langley Dutton, and, 
being known to its inbabitanls, 
turned in, anti related the circum¬ 
stance of the shed ; and Iiavtng sue* 
ceeded in arousing the curiosity of 
his auditors, the master of the house, 
with one of his men and a female 
servant, sallied forth to seek an ex¬ 
planation of so unaccountable an 
ocrurrenee. 

On coming to the shed they ^aw 
the female lying stretched upon the 
ground with her face to the earth, 
while a boy, apparently about nine 
years of age, sat crouching by her 
with his head resting on his knees. 
The m'chin looke<l up, as Radford 
the farmer advanced and said, 
“ Why, my little fellow, what makes 
you here ? How long have you been 
here ?” Then, witbont waiting for 
tbc reply, which the child evinced nU 
readiness in making, stooped down 
and was proceeding to examine the 
features of the woman, when the boy 
partly interposed himself, saying, 
“ You shan't wake mother;” but 
Radford had seen enough to ascer¬ 
tain the fact, and called out to his 
party “ She’s dead !” on bearing 
which they all gathered round, and 
having each come to the same con¬ 
clusion, the question arose, “ Who 
is she?” but none of them knew 
her; no one recollected to liave ever 
seen her before. Radford searched 
her pockets in the hope of finding 
something that might lead to her 
identity; bat the expectation w'as 
defeated ; for, with the exception of 
a small bit of dry crust, they were 
*utterly empty. She appeared to be 
about thirty years of agfe, and wore 
a pewter ring on the fourth finger 
of her left hand, and seemed to have 
belonged to the lower ranks of life j 
though the trace of extreme delicacy 
of complexion, and the neat arrange- 
inent of a profusion of light hair, 
were somewhat at variance with the 
coarseness of her hatnds, and tho 
meanness of her appatel. Radford. 
tiien again addressed himself to 
child, out be possessed so little of 
{ntclligeoce or vivacity as to |to able 
to afford scarcely any informatioa. 

“ What is your name,''toy boy ?* 
sqid the farmer. 

“ Otto,” replied the child, with 
. sullen reluctance..' 

“ What else.besides Otto?” 
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NotVing else.” 

“ Yes, yes; you hare got two 
names.” 

“ No, only Otto.” 

** And that woman you say is your 
mother; what was her name ?” 

“ Her name? why, mother.” 

“ Where do you conic from ?” 

“ i don’t know.” 

“ Do you know where your mo¬ 
ther was going to ?” 

“ No.” 

“ How long hare you been sitting 
here ?" 

“ Long time.” 

“ How long has your mother been: 
dead ? Did you know she was 
dead?” 

This was only replied to by a 
stare of ignorance and wonder. 

And cannot you tell the last 
place yon were at, the last person 
spoke to?” 

Whether the child was stupid, or 
ohstinate, or that his terror at the 
presence of so many strangers be¬ 
wildered his comprehension, it was 
difficult to decide; but it was not 
until each question bad been re¬ 
peated, sometimes more tlian once, 
that even these brief and unsatisfac¬ 
tory answers were obtained. Kad- 
fo*rd, however, humanely perserered 
in his investigation, and, by degrees, 
drew from mm an account of the 
vain application his mother had 
made on the preceding evening at 
Langley Dutton’s cottage; for, that 
it coohl be no other than his, Rad¬ 
ford felt assured from a description 
of the treatment they had received. 
Thither, therefore, Radford repair¬ 
ed, where his conjecture was con-* 
hrrncd by Hester’s recital of the in¬ 
cident; though both Langley and 
his satellite appeared to he consider¬ 
ably alarmed and confounded on 
hearing that the woman was dead. 

After consulting some time on the 
subject, it was agreed to be most 
expedient, that the deceased should 
be removed to a public-house about 
two miles distant, in order that an 
inquest might be held ; while Rad* 
ford expressed his intention to pro- 
ceed_ to Petersfield, to acquaint the 
• maigistrate there with what had hap¬ 
pened; having first despatched ms 
servant to the farm for a caravan to 

B nvey the body. He also requir^ 
at noth Hester and her master 
Ottjd accompany him, but Lang-. 


ley refused to leave his treasure un- 

S uarded, and it was agreed that 
fester only should attend. 

Little Otto w'atched intently the 
operations of the men as they placed 
his mother in the kind of car that 
was brought for the purpose; and 
as he gazed on her altered and in¬ 
animate euuntenancr, and saw- her 
arm fall listlessly down from her evi¬ 
dently lifeless form, he seemed to be 
struck with amindistinct apprehen¬ 
sion of the mystery of death, and 
uttered a sorrowfui exclamation of 
surprise and fear. 

Langley Dutton, by his mean, 
selfish, inliospitable way of life, had 
long rendered himself obnoxious to 
the neighbouring peasantry,—for 
parsimony is ever an unpopular 
vice,—and they were now glad to 
have a fair occasion affurded tlicni 
for expressing a general sentiment 
of aversion and contempt. 8o that 
when the little cavalcade passed tbo 
door of his hilt they nniinimously 
testified their indignation at his in- 
huuuinity by setting up a loud hiss¬ 
ing noise, that could not fail to he 
displeasing to tlie ear it was designed 
to reach, inasmuch as it taught the 
miser to contemplate for a moment 
the worthlessnes. of his wealth, in 
feeling its ^n^ufiik-iency to protect 
him from the ridicule and insults 
of the meanest kind. 

“ I wish old flint and his den were 
burnt, that's what 1 do; I’m sure 
I would not give a cup of water to 
put the fire out; we’d -see if he could 
teel then, as he’s got no feeling for 
other people,” said an elderly vil¬ 
lage matron, who was holding Otto 
by the hand. 

“ 1 don’t think fire would burn 
him,” answered another fetnale; 
“ they say he deals with the devil, 
and that’s how he got all his money; 
and do you know,” added she, 
lowering her voice, “ I’ve heard 
that there Hester is a witch. I’m 
not over fond of her company I can 
tell you.” One of the farmer’s.men 
now joined tliem, saying, “I should 
tike to catch that fellow near our 
horse-pond, I’d give him a good 
ducking, 1 warrant him; the savage, 
to drive a fellow creature from his 
door, in the agonies of death, so 
hitter cold as it was last night; poor 
thing I what she must have suffered ; 
1 say he's as good as killed her;’’ 
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It’s my opinion slie’s been starved 
to deatb»” observed the first speaker, 
for when I gave a piece of our cake 
as 1 baked this morning to the child 
here, he devoured it so, I thought 
he would have eaten his fingers.” 

Otto listened to all that was said 
with the most eager attention ; and 
the dialogue which was kept op by 
decrying l^angley’s churlishness to 
the poor, canvassing his unsocial 
habits, and relating various super¬ 
stitious stories concerning bis soli¬ 
tary austere way of life, lasted until 
the whole party stopped at the inn; 
and so much time had already been 
consumed, that it was just dark 
before they arrived there. The un¬ 
fortunate stranger was then decently 
deposited in an upper room; Rad¬ 
ford having left strict injunctions 
that no one should interfere in the 
matter until his return from Pelers- 
field, while the villagers, together 
with a vast accession of gossips, 
who were assembled in the kitchen 
of the inn, amused tliemselvos with 


Upon reading the letter the magis¬ 
trate looked round and desired to 
sec the child, when it was discovered 
that he was unaccountably missing. 

Diligent search was instantly 
made all over and around the 
house ; but in vain. Radford se¬ 
verely reproved the negligence of 
those to whose care he had entrusted 
the boy, and desired that the dif¬ 
ferent roads should be carefully ex¬ 
plored with lights. From some 
strange questions that Otto had 
asked the lad who had first seen 
them in the shed it was concluded, 
as most probable, that he had traced 
his way back to the brick-kiln; and 
several- persons took this route in 
that expectation. As they came 
within sight of Langley Dutton’s 
dwelling they were surprised to see 
fiarnes issuing from the roof; they 
hastily advanced, but in ten minutes 
it was nearly level with the ground ; 
for the wind blowing briskly seemed 
to take sport in assisting his brother 
element in the work of destruction.; 


debating, and discussing, and specu¬ 
lating on the mysterious circum¬ 
stances of the aftair. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed, and 
they were yet deeply engaged on the 
question, when Radford entered the 
room accompanied by a magistrate; 
a gentleman who was highly re¬ 
spected for his integrity and urba¬ 
nity oT deportment throughout the 
whole of the district over which he 
presided. 

The whole company then ad¬ 
journed to the apartment where the 
jdoceased lay; and now, on a more 
minute inspection, a sealed letter 
was found in her bosom, addressed 
to a gentleman at Portsmouth; 
which, having been opened by the 
magistrate, went to prove that she 
was the erring and repentant childit 
of a naval officer at Portsmouth, 
who, after having suffered the ex¬ 
tremity of want and distress, vvas 
about to seek her paternal abode, to 
throw herself at her father’s feet, 
and beseech protection for hei* child. 


while Otto vvas discovered standing 
opposite, contemplating with looks 
of wonder and deep interest the pro¬ 
gress of the fire which his own 
hands, nerved by revenge for his 
mother’s loss, bad kindled. There 
was a rick of old hay standing 
against the bach of the hovel, which 
he having ignited, by means of the 
proximity oi the kiln,* instantly com¬ 
municated with the building, and 
Langley, who having made fast his- 
doors and windows was dozing in 
darkness, perished by suffocation 
from the smoke. 

On an investigation of the ruin» 
the following morning it appeared 
that Langley°s last act had peer art 
effort to secure his money chest, for 
the miser and his hoard were found 
frightfully associated; his skeletoli 
was literally invested with gold; 
the fieshicss fingers still plutched 
it; and what seemed to have been 
the heart was encrusted by it; and 
the skull was clogged with the mol-i 
ten ore. * 

Ambxta. 
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SKETCHES OP POPULAR PREACHERS. 

miE REV. BASIL WOOD, A.M. 


The Rov, B. Wood is Rector of 
Drayton Beauchamp, and Minister 
of Behtinrk Chapel, St. Mary-le- 
hone. The whole deporttnent of 
this gentleman is mild and dignifled; 
he is easy and self'possesseii, never 
iiurr1l<l "or thrown oil' his guard by 
any of the accidents whicli have a 
tendency to produce this effect, but 
constantly exhibits a picture of calm 
imperturbable serenity. He is defi¬ 
cient in e.nerp’y and animation; and 
that irresistible'torrent of feeling, 
which, in the impassioned sp'eahcr, 
excites in others tne emotions which 
absorb himself, has no visible exist¬ 
ence in the subject of this article. 
He appears never to wander from the 
path he has prescribed himself, and 
to exert the power Of perfect self- 
command over all his faculties. 
His voice is not unpleasing, but 
there is no variety in its intona¬ 
tions, which are so nearly similar 
to each other, tiiat, if obliged to 
judge from them only without fre- 
ferehce to the import of what he is 
delivering, it would be impossible 
to decide whether he was denounc¬ 
ing the Wrath of Heaven against a 
gmlty world, or conveying the offers 
of pardon and .peace to contrition 
and repentance^ 

He has very little action, and is 
not remarkable for grace; but the 
quiet dignity of his wliole demea¬ 
nour is not uninteresting. His 
style partakes of the faults gene¬ 
rally incident to extemporaneous 
speaking-—diffuseness, and want of 
variety. He Weakens the force of 
his conceptions by unnecessary re¬ 
petition, which does .Hot render 
them cither more intelligible or 
more convincing. His sermons are 
not marked by any decided !neqUa<> 
lityof merit, they are riot bright¬ 
ened by the brilliant touches of 
genitts» or disfigured by any fla-, 
grant aberrations from good 
or propriety, but present a series pf 
ideas derived from the most obvious 
and^easily accessible resources, em¬ 
bodied in language whose plain¬ 
ness and simplicity render it plea¬ 
sing from its unpretending riha- 
rapter. He Is not possessed of ^ainy 
,, of the qualifiuations iicccs8ary'<’to' 
constitute a great preacher;,|he 


not endued with the high pontrs of 
intellect which are itidispensible to 
the formation of lofty eloquence; on 
the contrary, his .conceptions are 
feeble and languid, his view of a 
subject is not productive of novel 
illustration, for he does not, enrich 
it with the treasures of profound 
learning, or recondite research. 
There is in Mr. Wood a total ab¬ 
sence of whatever is exalted, ori¬ 
ginal, or energetic in thought^ for 
which he substitutes a tissue of mere 
common places. To prevent mis¬ 
construction, let it be observed, that 
1 am now speaking with reference 
to the literary capabilities of Mr. 
Wood, and not of the suhiects which 
he is called upon to discuss; a 
Christian can never designate as 
common-place the sacred truths of 
his religion. 

Another fault in this gentleman’s 
discourses is, that they are frequently 
ill-arranged and unconnected, the 
parts have little or no dependence 
on each other; and, when combined 
together, they often exhibit a mass 
01 vagueness r- td confusion, pro¬ 
ducing on the mird which listens to 
it no satisfactory result, no definite 
permanent impression. To miss at 
once from censure to the highest 
praise, whi^h in my opinion at least 
can be accorded to Mr. Wood, he is 
calculated to be to the poorer classes 
of sdciety a useful preacheir; he ap¬ 
pears to have studied the sacred 
volume with assidui^ and attention; 
and the affectionate mterest he seCma 
to take in the welfare of those to 
whom he addresses himself, united 
with the influence which the truths 
%f Christianity always command 
when inculcated by a "mind which 
has sincerely imhil^ed them, render ‘ 
him a Pastor to whom his congre- 
^ gation may look up with gratitude-, 
clteem.and respect. As a reader he 
prefers Uo daim to admiration; he 
never changes the tone of his voice; 
and his emphasis, so far from being 
sufficiently pointed, is scarcely dis¬ 
coverable : the only redeeming traits 
of his reading are, that his enuncia¬ 
tion is disflnet, and that be exhibi te| 4 
;the appearance of unostentat^Ut^l^; 
"'devotion. ‘ 

' '-r -vr Cai'rtcus. ’■ 
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THE SONGS OP DE BERANOER. 


In the lively line, the brilliant 
sally, the inffenious turn of thought, 
and often, the warm burst of feel¬ 
ing in the o^e and the chanson, the 
French have most frequently con¬ 
tributed to the delight, and obtained 
the applause, of thrir neighbours. 

Among their living lyrists, De 
Beranger, for his fertility of inven¬ 
tion, his felicitjr of expression, his 
various and rapid, yet natural tran¬ 
sitions from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe, and his nappy and 
harmonious blending of all the in¬ 
termediate shades of feeling, stands 
pre-eminent and unrivalled. Join¬ 
ing with -these excellencies as a 
versifier the additional and superior 
merit (in the eyes of the great body 
of his countrymen) of an enthu¬ 
siastic devotion to the honour, the 
-happiness, and, above all, the inde¬ 
pendence of France, no wonder 
that De Beranger and his songs are 
favourites with the French people— 
no wonder that he has been doubly 
popular since the second retnrn of 
the cocarde blanche, during one of 
those periods when, to use the words 
of his preface, Con a plus besoin de 
se distraire que de s'occuper, and 
which, in his poetical character, he 
has, despite of persecution and prose¬ 
cution, employed, in satirizing the 
reigning and restored abuses, and in 
singing to his fallen country “of 
glory’s and of hope’s return.’’ 

Thus much being said by way of 
introduction, we shall from time 
to time make extracts from this 
author’s two volumes of chansons, 
which, notwithstanding the modest 
admission in his preface, that un 


recueii de chansons est, ei seva ton- 
Jours un Here sans consequence, can¬ 
not fail to please every admirer of 
brilliant wit, playful yet poignant 
satire, warm and generous sentiment 
and elegant versificatiou, even ih 
those instances in which they may 
be opposed to his particttlarpolitical 
notions, or national partia]|||Ms.^ 
Feeling, as we think every reader of 
them will feel, that however Justly 
the observation may. be applied to 
many of their poesies Icgeres, these 
pieces are not wholly indebted 
for their charm to those finesses of 
their language, wiiich many of the 
French have Wn pleased to declare 
their neighbours incapable of tho¬ 
roughly perceiving, and duly appre¬ 
ciating. A ebrrespondent has ven¬ 
tured to attempt translations of some 
of them, with what success the reader 
will be able to judge by comparing 
them with the accompanying ori¬ 
ginals. 

The following piece, which de¬ 
serves some better title than that of 
une chanson, forms a strong contrast 
with most of the productions of De 
Beranger’s lively muse. In some of 
his lightest effusions there are beau¬ 
tiful touches of the pathetic; but 
here it Is the master-feeling. Here 
we have a strain of melancholy 
sweetness, flowing from the purest 
spirit of - tender and confiding affec¬ 
tion ; while the dim clouds, that 
overhang the distant prospect of 
age, are dissipated, not by the fickle 
breath of gaiety, but by the mild, 
and steady radiance of all-consoling^ 
allyeiilivening hope. 


LA BONNE VIELLE. 

Vous vieiUirez 6 ma belle maitresse; 

VouS vieillire:*, et je ne serai plus! 

Pour moi le temps semble, dans sa vitesse. 
Compter deux ibis les Jours quc j’ai perdus. 

Survivez moi—mais que I’&gc p6nible 
Vous trouve encore fiddle 4 mes le^ous; 

Et, bonne vieille, au coin d'un feu palsible,' 
De votre ami r4p4tez les chansons. * 

Lorsque les yeux'clicrcberont, sous vos.rides, 
l^s traits charmans qui m’auront inspirit, 

Des doux, r^its les jeunes gens avides 
Diront, Quel fu); cet amCtant pleur^ ? 
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‘ Dc mon amonr pei^fnes, s'il estpdBsible, 

L’ardeur, rivrcsse, ct iti^me les soupcons; 

Et bonne vicillc, au coin d’un feu paisiolc, 

J>c Totrc ami-repetez Ics cliansons. 

On vous dira. Savait-il £trc ainiable ? 

Et sans rougtr rons dircz, je Taiuiais. 

D'un trait mechantsc montrac ii capable ? 

Avec orffneil vous r^pondrcsz. Jamais ! 

Ah! dites nitm qu’ amunrcux et sensible 
D'lin lutb joyeux it attcndrit les sons; 

Et, bonne vicille, an coin d’un feu paisible, 

De votre ami repetcz les chansons. 

Vous, que j’appris a pleurer sur la France, 

Ditrs sur tout aux tils des nouveaux preux, 

Que j'ai cbanto la gloive et I’esperancc 
Pour consoler mon pays malheurcux ; 

lluppelez lenr que raquilon terrible 
Uc nos lauriers detruit vingt moissons; 

Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un fed paisible, 

De yotre ami r^petez les chansons. 

Objet cheri, quand mon renotn futile 
De VOS vieux ans.Charmira les doulenrs ; 

A rnun portrait quand voire main debile, 

(Jhaque printemps suspendra qnelques fleurs ; 

Levez les yeux vers ee mondc invisible 
Ou pour toujours nous nous reunissons ; 

Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible 
De votre ami rdp6tez les chansons. 

(Translation.) 

THS OOOD OLD WOWAN. 

Oh! my sweet mistress, you’ll at last be old ; 

You will be old, and I shall be no more! 

My years appear so swiftly to have roll’d, 

Time must have counted cv’ry year twice o’er! 

Survive me—yes, survive me; but let age 
Find you still faithful as in earlier days! 

And, far retiring from the world’s rude stage. 

Repeat your friend’s, your lover's fav’rite lays. 

Beneath your wrinkles when the young shall seek 
Those charming features which inspir’d my song-. 

And thus shall press you of your hard to speak— ‘ 

“ Say, what was he whom you have wept so loug ?” 

Then, if you can, pourtray my love’s caress ; 

Its warmth, its ecstasies, its madness praise; 

And, while they sigh to feel auch sweet distress. 
Repeat your friend's, ydur lover’s favorite lays. 

“ And was lie worthy to be lov’d ?” they’ll ask; 
Without a blush vott’ll say, “ 1- thought him so.’’ 

“ Was he a villain in a pleasing mask ?” 

Then, proudly Smiling, you will answer, “ No I” 

Oh I say that he was loving, true, and kind, 

And tender, even in his gayest days; 

And, while the fond idea fills your mind. 

Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’rite lays. 
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Yon, whom I taug;ht o’er Prance’s fate to mourn. 

Oh ! let the sons of her defenders know 
I sang- of ff lory’s and of hope’s return, 

To sootne my poor unhappy country’s woe. 

Ileiiiind them that the northern blast aestroy’d 
The trophies twenty brilliant years could raise ; 

And, while their thoughts on vengeance are employed. 

Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’rite lays. 

Dearest companion, when in life’s last hours 
My slender fame shall niitigate your pains; 

And round my portrait you shall hang fresh flow’rs, 

'To shew ray image in your bosom reigns; 

Then lift your eyes to yonder world of light. 

Where life, nor love, nor beauty e’er decays; 

And, firmly hoping we shall there unite. 

Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’ritc lays. 

The following, though written in a livelier measure, is not so pleasing 
a moj-feaw as La Bonne yieille. We have, it is true, a vivid picture of 
the gay morning of life, when all is light, and warmth, and buoyancy; 
hut, when snatched from our view, its place remains misapplied by the 
cheering prospect of that 

world of light, 

W'hcre life, nor love, nor beauty e’er decays.” 


Sans respect pour notre printemps, 
(juoi! rous me parlez dc tendresse, 
Quand sous le poids de quarante ans 
Jc vois succomber ma jeunes'se! 

’ Je n’eu besoin pour m’ eiiflammer 

.Tadis que d’une humble grlsette— 
Ob ! quo nc puis-je vous aimer 
Comma autrefois j’aimais Rosette ! 

Vatre Equipage, tous Ics jours^ ' - 
Vons montreen parnre brillantc; 
Rosette, sous de frais atours, 

Courait i pied, Icste et riante— 
Partout les yeux pour iii’ alariucr 
Frovoquait Tunllade indiscrete—r. 
Ah! que ne puis-je vous aimer 
Coirune autrefois j’aimais Rosette! 

Dans le satin de ce boudoir, 

Vous souriex ii mille glaces ; 
Rosette n’avoit qu’un miroir; 

I Je Ic croyais celui des Graces— 

; Point de rideaux pour s’enfermer; 
L’Aurore i&gayait sa couchette— 
Ah ! que ne,puia-je vous aimer 
Comme autrofots j’aimais Rosette! 

' Votre esprit, qui brille eclair^, 

/ Inspirerait plus d’lme lyre; 

Sans honte je vous I’avofirai 
Rosette ^ peine savait lire. 

Enr, J^ag, Aug. 1^22. 
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Nc pouvait-cllc s’cxprimer, 

L’ainour lui scrvait d’interprStel 
All! quc ne. puis-je vous aimer 
('onime autrefois j’aimais Rosette! 

Bile avait moins d'attraits que vous; 

M 60 )c elle avait un coeur moins tendre : 
Oui, les ycnx ne toumaient moins doux 
Vers 1 umant heureux de i’entvnder— 
Mais elle avait, pour me charmer, 

Sa jcuncsse,.que je regrette— 

Ah! quc ne puis-je vous aimer 
Conmie autrefois j’aimais Rosette! 

(TransleUion.J 

ROSETTE. 

And hast thou, then, so little care 
For thy young beauty, as to speak 
Of tenderness to me, who bear 
Full forty summers on my cheek ? 

There teas a time when 1 could bow 
In homage to a poor grisette! 

Alas! I cannot love thee now 
As formerly I lov’d Rosette! 

i see thy equipage display 

Thy charms in a resplendent dress: 
Rosette went tripping on her way 
In simple garb—^but cheerfulness 
Wa!s in her eye, which, laughingly, 
Seduced, me as my own it met. 

Alas! 1 cannot gaze on tbee 
As formerly on poor Rosette 1 

In this boudoir thy'form transfers 
Its light to many a mirror’s face: , 
Rosette had only one, yet her’s 
To me seem’d that of ev’ry grace. 

No curtain round her couch was hung; 

Her waking glance Aurora’s met; 

Rut, ah! my wither’d heart was young 
When formerly I lov’d Rosette! 

Thy wit and learning would alone 
Inspire a bard to sing them well; 

And yet, without a blush I own, 

Rosette had hardly learn’d to spell: 

^ Love her interpreter would be 
Metbinks 1 hear his prattle yet! 

Alas! I cannot list to thee 

As formerly to poor Rosette! 

♦ 

Her beauties, 1 alibis, were less; 

She waqjted,‘too, thy feeling heart; 

Nor bad her smile the tenderness 
Which only feeling can impart—<- 
But then, it was her youth that charm’d; 

iTis youth whose flight i must regret; 
’Twas youth whose fire my besom warm’d 
When formerly I lov’d Rosette! 


[Ano 
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sxuiBraox at the British aAthBRlf. 
(Concluded frmi our last JVumber.J 

ITAIjIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, ANH DUTCH SCHOOLS. 


No. C7. Interior^ with Figures 
smoking. Teniers. —^Thc property 
of JM. M. Zachary, Esq. An ex¬ 
quisite specimen of this great Fle- 
uiisli master. It is painted on a 
warm ground; the shadows trans¬ 
parently, the middle tints acum- 
nlinaly ; the lights, especially those 
of the llcsh, and of some of the dra¬ 
peries, with a 6ne full hody of colour. 

No. 76. Fiew on the Coast of 
Holland; a Gale. W. Vandevelde. 
—The proper^ of the Right Hon. 
Robert l*ecl. Replete with delicacy 
and tenderness of tone. 

No. 78. A Farrier's Shop^ with 
Horses and Figures. Wouvermans. 
—The property of the Earl of Lons¬ 
dale. Spirited and forcible; and 
yet highly finished. 

No. 80. A Boy blowing Bubbles. 

N ETCHER. —The property of G. W. 
Taylor, Esq. M.P. 'I'he most heau- 
tifiil miniatute in oil-colours that 
we ever saw. 

No. 87. Sheep in a Landscape. ■ 
Guyp.—The property of Col. Hugh 
Raillic. This delightful picture^ex¬ 
hibits all the sunny fascination of 
Cuyp’s .pencil. The composition is 
reinarUaDly pleasing. 

No. 104. Sea-piece. Ruvsdael. 
—^Thc property of the Earl of Bever¬ 
ley. Perhaps, like niost of this 
master's ivorks, a little too Indian- 
inky in tone; but a sweetly painted 
picture for all that. 

No. 117. Juno transferring the 
Eyes of Argus to the Peacock's Tail. 
Rumens,— The property of Thomas 
Gent, Emp A grand composition; 
affording ample opportunity for the 
display of Rubens's powers. 

No. 120. Landscape and Figures. 
Ruhens. —The property of Sir Geo- ^ 
Beaumont, hart. The epithet “ tre¬ 
mendous” is scarcely too strong a 
one to use with reference to tliis 
wonderful effect of Rubens’s pencil. 
Rubens was not a landscape painter; 
but what landscape painter cduld 
have produced such a work ? from 
one end of it'to the other it exhibits 


proofs of the most daring and over¬ 
whelming genius. There is a domes¬ 
tic anecdote related of this picture, 
which, as it is of a very ainiablo 
nature, we will venture to repeat. 
It is said that Sir George Beaumont . 
had expressed his warm admiration 
of it while it was in the liands of a 
dealer, and that, in consequence. 
Lady Beaumont, on receiving an 
unexpected legacy of fifteen hundred 
pounds, applied the money to its 
purchase, and one day surprised Sir 
George Beaumont with it in his own 
gallery. We arc sure that there is 
not one of our fair readers, who 
believes that the display of a dia¬ 
mond necklace would have afforded 
her half the gratification. 

No. 143. Landscape with Figures. 
Claude.— The property of the Earl 
of Egrcniont. If wo were suddenly 
required to name two great works 
of art most strikingly contrasted,, 
we do not know that we could an¬ 
swer better than by instancing the 
last-mentioned ' picture, and this, 
the justly-celebrated “ Bgremont 
Claude.” . Eacli is admirable in its- 
way; the one all fierceness and fire, 
the other all majesty and repose 
the one all force and opposition, the 
other all tenderness and harmony. 
The Iliad and the Ailneid, or the phi¬ 
lippics of Demosthenes and the ora¬ 
tions of Cicero, am not more dis¬ 
similar in cliaracter. 

Noi. M6. The Infant Don Bal- 
thazavt Son of Philip IF. on Horse¬ 
back. Velasquee.—T he property 
of Dulwich College. The line fear¬ 
less air of this young equestrian 
is very animating. It is evident that 
he has the complete commahd'ofthe. 
^ great war-horse he bestrides. 

No. 149. The- Crates atf Parnia,' 
Co'rregoio. —The. property of —— 
Ford, Esq. A ricWvuri^, and in¬ 
tricate roinposition; furnishing a* 
yery tolerable ideaof the magni¬ 
ficent work itself. . 

Ho. . PMUp IV. ff^tain. Ve¬ 
lasquez. —Ifie property of Lionel 
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H&rTcy* £sq. The head is the least 
elfective part of this picture. In 
other respects its tone, and the 
breadth and general management 
are excellent. 

No. 169. 'iTie Virgin and Infant 
Saviour. Murillo.— The property 
of Colonel Hugh Baillie. ■ If we 
except a little rawness in parts of 


(Aoe. 

the colouring, especially in the blue 
drapery, this may be considered as 
one of the most pleasing of Muril¬ 
lo’s works. 

Here we must reluctantly close 
our remarks; repeating our thanks 
to tlie Governors of the British In¬ 
stitution, for the treat, which this 
Exhibition has afforded us. 
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COLOURS. 

(Concludedfrom our last Number.) 


No.50. Covent Garden. F. Naish. 
The property of J. Slegg, Esq.— 
A very tender and beautiful little 
drawing.' The misty tone of the 
distance is singularly happy. 

No. 63. Scene on the Coast of 
Northumberland. L. Clennell. — 
The property of W. Leader, Esq. 
M.P. Another of Mr, Clcnnell’s 
highly characteristic drawings. The 
freshness of the iporning light, 
striking here and th^te on the vari¬ 
ous glitteringobjects of the scene, is 
perfectly true to nature. The figures 
and animals are all full of life and 
spirit. 

No. 64. Scene in Gloucestershire. 

W. Turner _^'rhe property of T. 

Griffith, Esq. The sunny gleams 
in the middle distance, and the skil¬ 
ful manner in which the eye is con¬ 
ducted ..to the remote horizon, re¬ 
mind ns of some of the best works 
of Rembrandt. 

No. 55. Vievo in Cumberland. 
liV. Havell. —The property of J. 
Allnutt, Esq. Rich without gaudi¬ 
ness, and massy without heaviness. 

Nf», 68. The doubtful Shilling. 

J. Holmes. The property of- 

Robarts, Esq. The dark and sus¬ 
picious look of the bqtcher, who is 
examining the shilling, is well con¬ 
trasted by the open and ingenuous 
countenance of the female, hy whom 
it has been tendered; but who, never- 
, theless, betrays a yery natural an¬ 
xiety with regard to a decision upon • 
which probably depend her dinner ' 
and that of her hnshand and family. 
The bye-play of a child and a dog 
forms an amusing incident. 

No. 69. Preparing to Jililkf ilazy 
Morning. H. R. IIeinagle, R.A. 
—'I'hc property of W. Leader, Esq. 
M.P. There aie few painters of the 


British School so various and ver¬ 
satile in their powers as Mr. Rein- 
aglc. History, portrait, landscape 
oil and • water colours j all are 
equally familiar to him. On him, 
as an artist, may justly he bestowcil 
the praise which Or. Johnson con¬ 
ferred on Goldsmith as a writer ; 
for there is no description of palnt- 
irig which he does not undertake, 
and none that he undertakes which 
he does not embellish. The present 
is a delightful specimen of his 
talents. 7'iie cattle are in every re¬ 
spect charmingly painted; especially 
in the reflections; and we never saw 
atmospliere .-n* • e successfully repre¬ 
sented. 

No. 75. Jlydaly Tf^estmoreland. 
W. Havell. —The property of VF. 
Lejyler, Esq. M.P. A bird’s-eye 
view of this picturesque and venera¬ 
ble mansion, 

“ Bosom’d high in tuilted trees,” 

whoso character Mr. Havell has 
finely preserved. 

Hastings. CorLEYF ield¬ 
ing. —The property of the artist. 
The general glow of this brilliant 
sunset is admirably maintained. 
Perhaps there is a slight tendency 
to spottiness in the darker parts. 

No 84. Chiding the Favourite. 
T. Heaphet. —The property of the 
Earl of Tankcrville. The interpo¬ 
sition of the mistress of the Fa¬ 
vourite, a fine little daughter of a 
fisherman, is just, in time to rescue 
a, poor mag, who has retreated to 
the top of a mop-stick, and is en¬ 
deavouring, with outstretched wings 
and threatening beak, to deter a 
young kitten from the assault. TTie 
‘still-life is all beautifully painted. 
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No. 88 Ttvoli. J.M.W. Tur¬ 
ner, 11.A.—The property of J. All- 
nutt. Esq. A splendid aiid masterly 
drawiiiff. The hififh lights are 
cliiir£red with opaque colour, the 
effect of which is somewiiat streaky; 
but that is a trifle compared with tlic 
excellence of the production in other 
and more important respects. 

No. 91. Interior of the Choir of 
St. George's ChnpeU Windsor. %l. 
Wild. —'I'he property of Mrs. Dry. 
Exquisitely rich and harmonious. 

No. 92. The Lout's Reward. T. 
HEAPfiEy. — The property of the 
Earl of Tankerville. Very droll. 
A country booby is endeavouring to 
force a kiss from a girl with a pail 
of water on her head, a portion of 
which she contrives by an ingenious 
jerk to spill upon his noddle, to the 
infinite delight of a young urchin 
standing by. 

No. 102. View (f Tivoli. A. 
Wilson. —A'inagnificcnt composi¬ 
tion, and nobly treated. 

No. 106. Going to School. J. 

Holmes. —The property of-Ro- 

barts. Esq. A desperate contest be¬ 
tween a fine grown girl of about 
fifteen, flushed with ner exertion, 
and a sturdy little vagabond of six 
or eight, who is figliting tooth and 
nail to avoid being dragged to a 
neighbouring school. In the back¬ 
ground is his father, an enraged 
cobler, with a strap in his hand ; on 
whom his better half has fastened to 
prevent him from coming to settle 
the dispute by an argumentum ad 
bacvlinum. 

No. 121. A scene on Keswick 
Lake; Kvf'uing. R. R. Reinagle, 
R.A. —^^rbe property of the Right 
Hon. R. Peel. Next to looking at 
nature herself, under beautiful cir- 
cum.stanees, is the pleasure of con¬ 
templating such a drawing as this. 
The distance is especially fascinat- 
ing. 

No. 129. Afternoon. D. Cox.-— . 
The property of J. Allnutt, Esq. A 
modest, but sweet little drawing. 

No. 132. Stacking Haif. P, De¬ 
win T. —^I'hc property of the Hon. 
M rs. Cochrane. One of Mr. De- 
w’int’s most successful performances; 
full of freshness and variety. The 
figures in the fore ground are touched 
with extraordinary spirit. 

No. 133. Girl on a Stile. T. 
UwiNS. — The property of Sir J. 


Swinbarno, Bart. There is great 
grace and animation in the toumurc 
of this interesting little creature. 
The management of the light and 
shade is very bold and felicitous. 

No. 138. A distant View of Low~ 
iher Castle. P. Dbw^int.— The pro¬ 
perty of Earl Lonsdale. A magni¬ 
ficent drawing of a magnificent sub¬ 
ject. The stiwniy elfect, as it regards 
both tone and forms, is very grand. 

No. 145. The Michaelmas Dinner. 

J. Holmes. —The property of His 
Majcstj% Who has not occasionally 
witnessed and been amused by such 
a scene ? The master of the nonsc, 
having in vain essayed what skill 
will do in the dissection of a fine 
large goose before him, is deter¬ 
mined to resort to main strength. 
The sympathy of one of the guests 
is ludicrously but admirably ex¬ 
pressed in Ins countenance, while 
another is endeavouring to point 
out the joint. The mistress of the 
bouse, a very delicate lady, is quite 
shocked; aiid is apologising to a 
female friend who has been so un¬ 
fortunate as to receive some of the 
gravy from the dish on her green 
satin dress. A lout of a servant 
boy, helping bread on the wrong 
siifc, and a dog who is eagerly lick¬ 
ing up some sauce that lias been 
spilt on the carpet, complete this 
entertaining composition. We have 
no doubt it has frequently aflbrdcd 
His Majesty a hearty laugh. 

No. i52. The Mother's Prayer. 
T. Heaphey. —The property of 6. 
ilibbert, Esq. Simple, beautiful, 
and affecting. 

No. 156. Mod Shabodt North 
Wdcs. J. Glover. —'J’be property 
of W. Blake, Esq. A powerfiil oraw- 
ing ; executed with great brcidth of • 
pencil. 

No. 164. Evening. W., Turner. 
—The property of J. Allnutt, Esq. 
True, almost to deception. 

No. 174 . An Intenor. R. Hills. 
—The property of the Artist. The 
interior is that of a stable on a win¬ 
ter’s day. The. animals are drawn » 
and coloured with Mr. Hill’s usual 
ability; and a fall of snow on the 
outside is very singularly and faith¬ 
fully depicted. ■ 

No. 186. ?7*e Dedication. H. 

Richter. ’•The property of ■ - . 

Webb, Esq. ; 

" My Lord,—Not to know your 
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Lordship were an i;fnorancc beyond 
barbarisai. ’Till the womb of na¬ 
ture was made happy by your illus¬ 
trious birth, the «rcncration of men 
was but one long" miscarriage; he¬ 
roes and sages were mere abortions; 
poets and orators still-born; all 
u»cn illegitimate ; the very uame of 
man searcely to be guessed at, in its 
Iiigh irijporf, until your Lordship's 
excellence furnishctl the definition.” 


[Ava. 

A most characteristic Hgni'e, Mr. 
Richter has evidently had in his 
mind Shabspeare’s description of 
“ the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rol¬ 
ling,” &c. 

Wc hope that, after the regular 
exhibition of the year, next season, 
the. Society will collect a fresh as¬ 
semblage of select drawings of for¬ 
mer times, and gratify the public 
ufth a sigbt of tltcni. 


T/rS SQCIEl'y OF nnrTlSH AHTISTS, AKD TUBIR JfSlF ROOMS NOW DVILD- 

me m svffoik-strret, pall mall east. 


Hinc priscflc redcant artes ! felicihns indc 
Ingeriiis pandatur iter, duspcctataqoe Masse 
Colla leveai. 


Tub great increalsc of talent and 
Rimibers in the professors of the 
iPine Arts in the (rnited Kingdoms, 
since the foundation of the 'Royal 
Academy, when scarcely forty artists 
of-Rudicient ability to bo members' 
could be found, has been so rapid, 
and is so evident, as to demand 
cither a revision of the. academical 
laws, calculated for the increased 
demand, or a new society altogether. 

This progression of intellect, as 
more particularly exemplified in the 
metropolis during the last twelve 
or fifteen years, iS such as must sur¬ 
prise tlie dispassionate obsen-er, and 
delight those who view the moral 
physiognomy of a country depicted 
in its arts. 

The limited views of the Royal 
Academy, as far as concerns artists 
who are not members of their body, 
together with the improper season 
of exhibiting the works of living 
artists at the British. Institution, 
had been often complained of by 
the great body of British artists, 
and pointed out to the piiblic with 
abundant severity in the annals of 
the bine Arts. These .two great 
corporations of art are found in- 
WOftpate to reward the great mass 
. of'tefent that is now congregated 
la Hic .metropolis of the th^ king¬ 
doms, , ITie artists felt the want of 
a more extensive and liberal mart, 
and the, ppblic have long foR tlte' 
iAcppMhience of the over-crowded < 


Horace. 

w.allsof Somorsct-'flonsc, wbicb, like 
the cbatiges in a home-made kaleido¬ 
scope, surprised the ignorant but 
" made the judicious grieve.” 

Urged by such feelings a few 
artists, who occasionally attended 
Mr. Elmes’s lectures on architecture, 
at the Surrey and Russell Institu¬ 
tions, where he often wade com¬ 
plaints of the in,, iequacy of the 
Academy similar to those wbicli he 
had often clone in his annals, and 
who sometimes met at his house to 
pass the evening afterwards, hinted 
at the probability of the success of a 
new Institution for the Fine Arts 
in general, while Mr. Elmos was 
preparing the plan for an Academy 
or .Society for Architecture alone, of 
:which he was appointed secretary. 

Early in May of this year, Mr. 
Elmes called on Ids friend, Mr. Lin¬ 
ton, one of the most promising 
young landscape jpainters of tlie day, 
and proposed an immediate meeting 
of a few; stating, that if only tlmni- 
8elveaatteiided,he would answer for 
the success of the undertaking ; en¬ 
gaging to produce a plan and esti¬ 
mate for a salt of rooms, and a 
scheme for a Society. Mr. Idnton 
then called .on ‘a fevp of his friends; 
and oh .the I4th of May, *)823, a 
meeting was held at Mr. Elincs’s 
office,' consisting of Messrs. Finden, 
Glptref, Ilofiand, L.iPton, Martin, 
'.'Wilspav Matthew Wyatt, and liim- 
self. Mr. (Rover was appointedj^ 
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{he chair, and Mr. Elmes as secre¬ 
tary for the day. He then produced 
a plan for a f'arallelog'ram, on an 
unbuiU spot near Pall Mall East, 
and informed the mecting^ that he 
had found a most etigilde site, over 
a scries of fire-proof ouildiiiffs in the 
rear of Suffolk-street and Pall Mall 
East,' immediately adjoInin|r the 
Gallery of the Society of Water-co¬ 
lours, belonging- to John Nash, Esq. 
one of the architects to the crown, 
whose terms for ground-rent and 
building he had the day before ob¬ 
tained to lay before the meeting. 
He also exhibited a sketch for cover¬ 
ing it, and for an entrance into 
Sulfolk-strcet, nearly opposite to 
the street ivhich loads to the prin¬ 
cipal front of the Opera-house, in 
the Hayinarket; as well as the 
scheme for the Society. 

The meeting adopted the plan for 
the latter, and drew up a scheme 
in manuscript, collected from that 
of Mr. Rimes and the general opi¬ 
nions of those present; and a meet¬ 
ing was agreed on, to he lield at 
the Freemason’s Tavern, to Which a 
Tselect number of artists, chosen from 
the various catalogues, should be 
invited. 

This general meeting was accord¬ 
ingly held on Wednesday, the 21st 
of Alay, .when nearly forty painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engravers 
of the greatest celebrity (out of the 
Academy) in the metropolis at¬ 
tended. A committee was previously 
h^ld at the house of Af r. Hofiand, 
consisting of those present at the 
first meeting, who drew up the 
plan for the regulation of the So¬ 
ciety, u’hich ,was'uftcrwiirds. sub- 
' knitted to the general meeting, Mr. 
Hcaphey being in the'chair,'and Mr. 
'Linton appornted secretary in the 
place of Mr. Elmes,'who held the 
place of architect to.the proposed 
new buildings. 

A committee ^of general manage* 
ment was then appointed, which met 
next at Mr. Hoflaad’s planting room,, 
and since then at a'room of their 
own. No. 23, under the Opera-house 
Colonade. Mr. 'Elmes proceeded 
with his plans, estimates, and nego- 
ciations with Mr. Nash, and the ge¬ 
neral committee to appoint sub-com¬ 
mittees. The coihmittee .of regula¬ 
tion was composed of the 'whole 
number; the committee, for drati'ing 


up a code of laws to‘submit to a ge¬ 
neral meeting, of; Messrs. Hoflaml, 
Holmes, and Linton; the building 
committee, of Messrs. Hcaphey, 
Elmes, and Mallpliant. Mr, lid. 
Alaliphanr, brother to the architect 
of that name, was appointed soli¬ 
citor, and the whole body have been 
indefatigable in their labours to ac¬ 
complish the undertaking. 

The several committees have al¬ 
ready framed a code of laws, agreed 
to. a Vleed of trust binding the whole 
fraternity together, and the terms 
for a lease, and for the manner and 
terms for paying for the building 
with Mr. Nash and his sulicitor.' 
The works are in progress, the gal- . 
leries will be roofed in.within a few 
weeks, and an exhibition, formed 
from the contributions of all the 
artists in the United Kingdom, will 
open early. in March next. All is 
proceeding with unexampled rapi- 
. dity; the subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions increasing; and a general 
meeting of the whole Society will 
be held forthwith, to which the 
committees will surrender, their 
trust, and incorporate themselves 
with and into the Society of British 
Artists. 

The intention of this new, broad, 
and liberal S'oeiety, which may be 
truly named the genuine republic of 
arts, are principally to form an an¬ 
nual exhibition of works of art, in 
the several classes of painting, sculp¬ 
ture, arehitccture, and engraving, 
by living artists resident m Great 
Britain and Ireland, during the im¬ 
portant months of March, Aprll,_ 
May, June, and July; for lectures,', 
other exhibitions, sales, and other' 
legitimate purposes connected with 
the Fine Arts. 

The Society, being instituted solei«' 
ly in aid of the great body of British 
ardats, have very properly disclaim¬ 
ed all intentions of.rt-yatiy with ei¬ 
ther of those-respectable estsbiished 
bodies, the Royal Aeaddtiy .and the 
British Institiitioh.It does not at 
present profess to .'Iwstow titled pf 
honour like the Apideiiiy,'’^dr pre¬ 
miums for works ^aft like 

the Institution, hut ^ fairly leaves 
everyone of Its members or exhi- 
bitors at liberty to seek or avoid 
either, as'they please, or as the laws' 
of ‘those soeieties will admit. The 
members have mutually guarantred 
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the payment of the ground-rent and 
other charg-cs on their building' till 
paid off, and provided for the surplus 
when arcoinplishcd. They have 
also wisely drawn up no more laws 
than what suits their infant state, 
and leave its legislation to work its 
own future code as they increase in 
stature. 

The rooms of the Society consist of 
six galleries or exhibition rooms, 
with an entrance for the public from 
SuiroKc-strcct, through a hall, and 
up a handsome fiight of stairs into 
an elegant vestibule, which opens 
into a niche. ^ This leads to the gal-. 
' lery for paintings; a large octagonal 
room, Sixty feet long, forty broad, 
and eighteen high; to the underside 
of the landing, and into the room 
for architectural elevations. These 
communicate .with all the rest, and 
with each other in a complete cir¬ 
cuit. All the rooms are of an oc¬ 
tangular form, which i.s a novelty,^ 
ana an excellence that does the ar¬ 
chitect great credit,' as they tlieroby 
form more centres for attractive pic¬ 
tures, and remove the objection of 
dark corners. The four exhibition 
rooms for wat<*r-colour drawings, 
miniatures, cabinet pictures, &c., 
architectural elevations and engra¬ 
vings, are each thirty feet by nine¬ 


teen, and fifteen feet high to the 
underside of the lanthorn. All the 
rooms have fire-places. 

The rear of the building commu- 
cates with SufTolk-street, and has a 
loop-hole and crane for heavy sculp¬ 
tures, and a back staircase for por¬ 
ters, large pictures, &c. 

The elevation next Sulfolk-strect, 
designed by Mr. Nash, as the So¬ 
ciety only require the hall of en¬ 
trance, will project as far as the areas 
of the other houses, and will present 
a handsoinc arciiitcctural elevation 
of the Italian doric order, on a sur- 
basement, with a profile looking to¬ 
wards Cockspur-street, for an appro¬ 
priate inscription. 

One praise is particularly due to 
Mr. £lmes, as the architect; he has 
not obtruded columns or other ar¬ 
chitectural embellishments into the 
rooms, to the inevitable destruction 
of the effect as galleries when filled, 
but lias sacrificed this piece of vain 
glory to tbe study of the bcist pos¬ 
sible means of displaying all tlic 
works of art exhibited in them, in 
the, very best possible light. 

We conclude with Father Paul’s 
wi.sh concerning the republic of 
Venice, and say to this new Society, 
Esto Verpetw.. 


IX'r£L,].lGISN'CE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 


, he serment du jm de Paumc, a 
painting by David, the celebrated 
French artist, has been lately en¬ 
graved in aqna-tinta, by M. Jazet, 
at Brussels. The engraving is on 
a large scale. Price 150 francs, 
proofs 300. 

Les derniers momens du Due de 
Bern, painted by M. Fragonard, has 
been engraved by M. Girardet. Both 
the painting and engraving are con¬ 
sidered^ unworthy of tlic artists. 
Price 25 francs, proofs 50. 

A panorama of Switzerland, in 
relief, by M. Gaudin, has been re¬ 
cently exhibited at Geneva, in which 
.you may easily distinguish tlie lofty 
cnam of mountains, valleys, plains, 
rivers, lakes, and all the roads pf 


the country. It is 24 feet IdVig and 
16 broad, and is shown in a room 
constructed for the purpose at Pa- 
quis, half a league from Geneva, 

• M. Al. Ijahoureux, a young Ro¬ 
man sculptor, who obtainethtlic last 
ension granted by Oanova, has just 
nished the model in plaster of a 
group, the beauty and elegance of 
which, have astonished all the con- 
noissenrs at Rome. It represents 
Paris and Helen at the moment of 
their embarkation. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, President 
of the Rpya,!' Academy, has pur¬ 
chased a very extensive collection 
of architectural casts, from the finest 
specimens now existing in Rome. 
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LONDON REVIEW 

OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
^^ovieign anD i3omc0t{(. 


FOHRtGH BOOKS. 


fJxamai rritlque dcs Considerations 
dc Mad. d<: StaTd, sur la llcvolution 
rmu^aisc. 

Critiml fCmtninalion of Mad. dc 
StniTs “ CuHsidcraiioHS on the 
Prcuch HevoLutiou with Obser¬ 
vations upon her “ Ten Years 
Exile" attd upon Namdeon, Buo- 
najtarte. Uy J. Cli. Iluilleul. 2 
vols., yvo. Second Edit. Paris. 

PuiiLir cariosity was strong-ly 
■excited l»y th(! appearance of Ma<l. 
<lc Stacl’s work upon the Freitch 
Uevolution. The ^rcat genius of 
the author, her being an cye-witiirss 
of the events she relates, and more 
than once implicated in parties and 
njdnions, her generous mind so capa¬ 
ble of feeling enthusiasm for liberty, 
and even licr family connections 
and private alfections, promised pro¬ 
found views for the causes and pro¬ 
gress of this great Revolution, va¬ 
luable details, and a just and equit- 
al)le appreciation ot its tendency 
-and consequences. The general ex- 
pcctatiuH was not deceived; and, in 
spite of tire imperfections occasioned 
by time, and the slight faults of pre¬ 
judice of w'hich it was so difficult to 
rlivest herself. Mad. dc Stael has 
left behind her a monument worthy 
-of her genius, and full of instruc¬ 
tion for those who would study the 
future in the past. Yet, in a work 
like this, whatever may be the talent 
of the author, every thing cannot he 
received without contradiction. For, 
though a fact may be true, yet in 
the mind it derives a hue from per¬ 
sonal sentiments; and, if the author 
<lescril)cs it with his prejudices, we 
-also read it with our own precon¬ 
ceived ideas, thence arise different 
opinions of the same work. 

Eur, Alag. Aug. 1823. 


But this disagreement must pai- 
ti<‘nlarly shew itself on the siihjecl 
of a revolution including so many 
interests and opinions, and exciting 
so many passions ; and when prin¬ 
ciples are discussed, and facts and 
men i udged, partiality becomes more 
hlinu, passion more active, and pre¬ 
judice more obstinate. 

A patriolic writer has undertaken 
the critical examination of Mad. do 
Stael’s “ Considerations he fol¬ 
lows her step hy step and disuutes 
every chapter he thinks 'wortny of 
refutation. Perhaps it would be 
fortunate if, oii every remarkable 
work of which the subject is open 
to contradiction, such an unner- 
takiijg were executed with the like 
good faith: the opposition of con¬ 
trary opinions must be profitable to 
those who search for truth. But 
distinguislied talent and entire self- 
deuiai are necessa-ry to him who tics 
himself to the car of the victor, to 
count his wanderings, and enumerate 
his weaknesses; fiir if the critic in 
this little war of details has often 
the advantage, yet it is difficult for 
him t6 produce at last a complete, 
well-written hook. 

_ M. Bailleul is as entirely con¬ 
vinced as wc of Mad. de Stael’s 
goo<l faith. They both seek for 
truth ; hut facts uo not , appear to 
them with the same aspect, and tl^jr 
reasonings do not now from! the 
same principles. Sensible of thosO' 
different opinions we have no other 
interest than the instruction to be 
derived from them. Wc are happy 
when wc find them ^ agreeing with 
each ot|ier4^umtedC'in their love for 
liberty,trte;r oppo8i|ion is only in 
the meafts'of establishing or defend¬ 
ing it. Not being able to follow the 
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critic in all tlie details of liis cx- 
anafnation, wo will endeavour to 
sieze the most important points of 
the discuhsion, and compare the 
essential opinions which ilividc the 
two adversaries. 

Both of them in rerallinff to re- 
inefnhraneo the abuses, the privi- 
l<«^rcs, and power which character¬ 
ised the ohi regime, the wits who 
enli#;hteiie<l the eighteenth century, 
anri the spirit of enquiry grown so 
]>o]d in them, agree in thinking that 
such a state of things could not sub¬ 
sist lung, and that a crisis was in¬ 
evitable. But could not these ne¬ 
cessary chaiisres, instead of being 
the work of a violent revolution, 
have been brought about by a just, 
salutary, and gradual reform ? Mad. 
dc Stael thinks at first that the 
nrovineial assemblies, began by M. 
Turgot and renewed by M. Necker, 
formed a natural transition to re¬ 
presentative government. Then, led 
ny her admiration for England, she 
saw no help for France but in 
adopting the English constitution, 
of which, it must he confessed, she 
never seemed to have acknowledged 
the faults. 'J’he greatest fault she 
finds with'the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly is, not having admitted a second 
liereditary chamber, the authority 
of which would have set bounds to 
the encroachments of one assembly 
on the royal authority. Without en¬ 
tering into the qui;stion, which of 
these two forms of representative 
goverumcntisthc'bcst, all that must 
be considered here is, whether the 
establishment of a second chamber 
Avas then possible. M. Bailleurs 
re.fiections on this subject seem to be 
judicious. « 

“ Why,’* say.s be, “ rvas the adop¬ 
tion of the English Constitution 
lasldy proposed? A constitution 
can b'lit be transplanted like a tree; 
and a constitution does not consist 
alone in the establishment of an 
nj)pcr and lower house ; that is but 
a form Avliich would be quite imma- 
' teria! without many other cstablish- 
nients which support it, and a ge¬ 
neral spirit whic h animates it. 

** What then is a cuni$titution ? Is 
it sulficientto give a certain number 
of people the name of parKlirtent, to 
divide them into twt/ltodg6sj one of 
nhicb .should be rrf^led’ the upper 
Vhamlicr and tluskothtfthc lower? 


[Aus. 

Should the quality of the persons 
the spirit they arc animated with, 
their prejudices and partialities, be 
consiucred as indifferent to constitu¬ 
tional order ? or the different bodies 
of the state, their Organization and 
attri butes, and,the state of the legisla¬ 
tion, and particularly Avhat concerns 
the safety of persons and property, 
the division of territory, and the 
rncnle of administration in all parts 
of the nation ? Or, rather, arc not 
all these objects of detail part of the 
constitution, of Avhicb the deliberat¬ 
ing parliament and excaitive autho¬ 
rity arc but the exterior ? 

“ According to this observation, 
Avhat analogy was there in 17W> be¬ 
tween our moral situation and our 
political organization, with those of 
England at any part of its history? 

“ M. de la Jiuzerne, proposed the 
formation of two liouscs, by uniting 
the higher clergy with the nobility, 
and the loiver clergy with the com¬ 
mons. Here begin the, inconceiv¬ 
able difiiculties which accompany 
this situation. 

“ The nobility would not admit 
the division of the Statcs-General 
into two houses, which in fact can 
hut be reconciled with the spirit 
that animates *his class. If the 
nobility, as M. de la Luzerne had 
prtmosed, were formed into a sort 
of House of Peers, they would have 
opposed every reform likely to in¬ 
jure their interests or pretensions; 
they would have been obliged to 
take a decisive part, which "would 
have been a great reason against 
the division of the legislative body 
into two chambers. 

“ How, indeed, could this second 
chamber have been formed ? Should 
it have been composed of deputie.s of 
the nobility, the majority of which 
has ahvays been so inimical to the 
new order of things, so eager to de¬ 
fend its own privileges, and so ob¬ 
stinate in opposing the reform of 
abuses? Or ought the.re to have 
been chosen men of tric'd opinion, 
taken from every rank of society, 
giving them such remuneration as 
would put their fortune on a level 
with their title ? But thirty years 
of revolution had rendered tins ap¬ 
parently impossible. These mild 
and gradual transitions wej'c then 
impracticable; hut why ? Bc’ause 
the desire of conquering and the 
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wish of proservingf conquests, iiad 
brought into action two bitter anil 
irreconcilable parties, the friends for 
the new order of things and its cne- 
inics: no joint transaction was pos¬ 
sible between them; there w'as men 
an inevitable war until one of the two 
parties was obliged to sucwimb. 

“ It is easy so far to follow 
M. Baillenl’s reasonings, of which 
the preredingpassages form a faith¬ 
ful analysis. But this war, admit¬ 
ting it to be inevitable, to whom 
may it be ascribed ? And have those 
who ciiused it always hept within 
the bounds of legitimate defence? 
Have tliey done nothing against the 
laws of strict justice ? If a revolu¬ 
tion were necessary, was it necessary 
with all its faults and excesses ? It 
is in these points particularly that 
Afad. de Stael and M. Bailleul dis¬ 
agree. He, for example, wonders 
that Mad. de Stael should approve 
of the consequences of the revolu¬ 
tion, and yet hlamc the means em¬ 
ployed to accomplish it, the fatal 
circumstances that accompanied it^ 
But tlicre is nothing contradictory 
in this; the true friends of liberty 
ought to detest the crimes committed 
under the sanction of its hallowed 
name. The way to discredit a good 
cause is to endeavour to justify 
every action, and bold up as infal¬ 
lible all those who are enrolled 
under the same banner. A sensi¬ 
ble enemy would be preferable to 
such an injudicious friend. The 
circumstances were difficult, it will 
he said: who denies it? It was the 
more incumbent to judge without 
passion,and with indulgence, those 
men who were only misled; but those 
ads ought to- be reprobated that ai-c 
.immoral and unjust. Itecrirnination 
is not justification; and M. Baiileui 
does nothing but recriminate. The 
excesses committed at this unhappy 
period he ascribes to emigration, 
and the resistance of the privileged 
orders. Alost of the ads, condemned 
by Alad. de Stael as violent and un¬ 
just, he justifies by the aggressions 
and dangers that provoked them. 

“ TlieVe is not one,” says he, 

“ that is not the result of provo¬ 
cation. 'Thus, when troops were 
marched into Paris, the citizens took 
the Bastille. At a banquet at Ver¬ 
sailles the determination of the na- 
tioi^ tO' rebel lyus 'mentioned; inea - 
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sures for departure dictated by the 
secret counsel were in agitation ; the 
events of the 5th and fith of October 
prevented the execution of these de¬ 
signs, Kings, either well or ill-in¬ 
formed of our situation, leagued 
against France, and published manl- 
f 0 .stos extremely insulting to the 
fi'iemls of. liberty; the reply was 
couched in these few wi'irds; ‘ Let 
us conspire against kings.’ 

“ In 1793 our frontiers were in¬ 
vaded by a foreign army, and the 
western dopartments were torn by 
civil war; from that time all mo¬ 
deration was banished from the jmb- 
lie deliberations ; and those, who 
foresaw that rash determinations 
would produce inevitable misfor¬ 
tunes, were stigmatized as conspi¬ 
rators. The reason wliy so many 
errors have been fallen into, and so 
many erroneous judgments formed, 
is because the defence, alone was 
considered, and tlie attack kept out 
of consideration. In the History 
of the IlevoJution notone measure 
was taken without provocation, yet 
agg ressio 11 i s no ve r mentioned. 'I'hus, 
what was only defensive ' seemed 
monstrous, and was represented as 
folly and wickedness, when tlie ag¬ 
gression only ought to have been 
stigmatised ; and this aggression si- 
ieiieed even tliose men who were 
naturally inclined to peace, and who 
were inclined to compromise even 
moderation itself. TW multitude 
has no idea of answering violence 
with any thing but violence.” 

What shall we conclude, from all 
this ? that the privileged, who wish¬ 
ed to see France “ on fire,” in order 
to reconquer their privileges, were 
guilty; that the kings, whlj threat¬ 
ened the independence of France, 
were mad; tluU the emigrants, who 
carried their arms against their 
country, were criminal:—but, how¬ 
ever true these allegations may he, 

, the wrongs and crimes of one party 
can never in tiie eyes of justice ex¬ 
cuse the faults of the opposite party ; 
and the remembrance oAlie proscrip¬ 
tions, spoliations, and floods of inno¬ 
cent blood shed in the. reign of the 
Convention, will rise up in judgment 
against the abominable or blind in¬ 
struments, of these fatal vengeances. 

In another place, speaking of the 
indemnities which Mad. d'e Stael 
supposes to be due to the clergy. 
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M. Baillcul writes this sentence i 
“ I think that justice is here entirelu 
subordinate to the public interest, ’ 
This is a very convenient principle 
to justify uU nsurpatiuits and ahnscs. 
No interest either public or private 
ou^fht to influence justice; any fjo- 
vcrnnient Which violates it will 
sooner or later feel the effects of 
snrli ^''uilt, and those arms which 
it has not scrupled to employ will 
he turned ajrainst it; every period, 
of the revolution proves tfiis fact. 
We will only mention the 18th fruc- 
tidor, which M. liailliul endeavours 
to justify on the same principle.^ M. 
Baillcul proves, and indeed it is an 
acknowledged fact, that there was 
u flagrant conspiracy against the 
repuhlicsin government. He rightly 
concludes thatthe.conspirators ought 
to have been enquired into and pu¬ 
nished, for who can dispute that a 
government has a right to repel the 
attacks i>y which its existence is 
menaced, and to defend itself by 
every legal mpan.s in its power ? The 
violation of the national representa¬ 
tion is a crime that nothing can ex¬ 
cuse ; and the nsc of the bayonet is 
an appeal to violence that would 
seem to justify every usurpation. 
The cxpcricucc of all ages, with the 
laws of eternal justice, must teach 
ns that these political measures are 
the forms of perpetual revolutions. 
The terrible dictator liad only to 
follow, on the fatal 18th hrumaire, 
the route traced out by the Direc¬ 
tory, and turn against it its own 
Arguments. 

Thus M. Baillenl, to he consistent, 
is obliged to justify this new crime. 
These are, we think, the most re¬ 
markable points of diflerence be¬ 
tween the authoress of the “ Consi¬ 
derations” and her commentator. 
There arc others in which the latter 
seems to have the advantage; for ex¬ 
ample, he shews ho,w Mad. dc Stael’s 
affections alter her judgments, her 
aristocratic prejudices, and her in¬ 
clination for tes JiimUles historiques. 
But he docs not seem to comprehend 
Mad. deStael when she speaks ill of 
France: “ With what delight she 
abuses France and the French,” he 
say* in several places. It appeared 
to hs that amidst the bitterest rc- 
proaches she addresses to her coun- 
* try, there is always underneath them 
a feeling of regret; she does not 
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flatter it, hut it is because she wishes 
to see it better. Sometimes she 
speaks of low ambition, of that de¬ 
sire to obtain places which has cor¬ 
rupted so many citizens, and certainly 
she had a fine field for censure. Pa¬ 
triotism does not consist in being 
blind to the faults of one’s country. 

All M. Bailleul’s critieisms seem 
to be dictated by good faith and ho¬ 
nour, even his most eager attacks 
arc occasioned by his rr'gard for 
truth, and he always denies being 
one of Mad. de Stael’s detractors. 

Their difference is very slight in 
the fourth part. The real friends of 
liberty must always be of the same 
opinion in speaking of the greatest 
enemy of liberty. The Exanten Cri¬ 
tique contains a very interesting 
chapter upon Buonaparte, upon what 
he was, and what he might have 
been; there are also several anec- 
dofrr descriptive of his ehararfer 
and views. Wc canivot resist quot¬ 
ing some parts of this chapUtr, 
containing reflections which Math do 
■Staerwoiiid not have disowned. 

“ Napoleon Buonaparte attains 
supreme power: in the state of las¬ 
situde and disgust in which Franci- 
then was, in o 'n8<'qnence of the 
events which heemed to he the fore¬ 
runners of fresh disorders, when 
the powers of Europe had already 
received sonte severe lessons for hav¬ 
ing interfered in what did not con¬ 
cern them, every thing was possible 
to him. Never had any man befon> 
such a career open to his ambition. 
He did not perceive it nor did any 
one point it oat to him. 

“Instead of purifying and regu¬ 
lating the revolution he put it on 
one side; he abandoned what be¬ 
longed to the revolution to the coun¬ 
ter-revolutionists, without perceiv¬ 
ing that, himself being produced by 
the revolution, he placed himself on 
the brink of a precipice by this false 
system. Instead or conquering Eu¬ 
rope by the power of his institu¬ 
tions he only knew how to use 
force; he imitated the ancient re¬ 
gime, employed the rcsoiirces of 
common cunning and machiavelian 
policy: which explains why, with 
an ascendancy over all Europe, his 
government had always a strange 
and capricious appearance; and 
which also accounts for the admi¬ 
ration of those who could see no- 
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thing but his power, and the disgust 
and hatred of those who judged him 
by the means ho made use o^ 

“ He did not conceive the idea of 
conquering Europe by his institu¬ 
tions ; he endeavoured, in spite of 
peril and danger, to vanquish Eu¬ 
rope by common, vulgar, and often 
criminal means, that of force. 

“ What a waste of talent, genius, 
and intelligence, to go and die un¬ 
der a foreign yoke on a desert rock! 

“ Who would believe it ? Europe 
is at this moment in the most iniser- 
ahle state through the same error 
which destroyed Buonaparte. I’hc 
governments of Europe deceive 
themselves, as he did, and form a 
wrong estimate of men and things ; 
they sec revolutions in the most ho¬ 
nourable and salutary ideas, and 
revolutionists in the must estimable 
and enlightened men.” 

Contes et NouveUes de la grand 
merc^ Sfc 

Tales of a Grandmother i or, a Visit 
to a Chateau, during a Snow. By 
the Countess d’Hautpuul. 2 vols* 
]2mo. 

Mad. (j'Haiitpoul, whose beautiful 
verses arc said by the French critics 
to be in the hands of every lover of 

J metry; and wlio now divides, in 
France, the kingdom of romance 
with Mesdames de (jenlis and dc 
Souza, now composes books for 
young people, and particularly for 
those, of her own sex. It is very ad- 
vaiitageons to the progress of edu¬ 
cation and sound muraiity that a 
person of such distinguised ability 
should devote herself to the compo¬ 
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Jiurasxo : a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

Wb have been prevented by va¬ 
rious circumstances from taking 
earlier notice of this beautiful little 
rod action, from the pen of Mr. 
antes Haynes already very favour¬ 
ably known to the public, by his 
tragedy of “ Conscience.” Although 
the scene of the present drama is 
laid in (Grenada, at the period of 
the invasion by the Moors, yet the 
story is one of pure fiction. We 
subjoin an outline of it. 
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sition of elementary works, but too 
often left to inferior writers ; for 
which it is difficult to give a good 
reason ; as nothing requires more 
penetration, judgment, and taste 
than the composition of hooks des¬ 
tined to give young minds those 
primary impulses, on which depends 
the fate of their whole lives. Two 
works of the same nature by Ma<l- 
d’llaiitpoul have already appeared, 
and have had great success. 

The tales w'e now announce seem 
destined to enjoy even a more bril¬ 
liant fame than her preceding works. 
Related by the iircsidc, while the 
snow covers the ground, they par¬ 
take of the charmiof winter evenings 
in the bosom of a family; and they 
rontaiu the valnahie union of 
agreeable auiuseineut with solid 
and varied instruction. 

We should like to have seen these 
tales bear for their sc'cond title, 
a Course of Morality, which with 
tiic author’s Course of Literature, 
and the Studies or Course <f Gram¬ 
mar would form an excellent collec¬ 
tion for the use of young ladies, and 
whicli all motliers of families and 
governesses ought to ]iut into the 
hands of their pupils. Most of 
Mad. d’Hautpoul’s tales have all 
the charm ana interest of romances, 
without tlie objectionable parts of 
that species of writing. The last 
two arc particularly worthy of re- 
luark. Agis, a Grevian History, 
has all the classic colouring of an¬ 
tiquity, whilst Isaac or Abraham's 
sacrijtcc is a happy imitation of the 
brilliant and lofty stylo of the lirst 
books of tlic Old Testament. 


BOOKS. 

The play opens witJi a’ dialogue 
between Harcia and Antlionio, two 
of the king's ministers, by which it 
appears ' that they have been in 
treasonable correspondence with the 
Moorish power, and that the loss by 
Alonzo ot a battle, which he has just 
fought against the enemy, is attri¬ 
butable to the insidious means which 
they previously used to sow dissen- 
tion iu the ranks of the Spanish 
array. . At Garcia’s instance the 
two traitors determine to avail them¬ 
selves in the furfheraucc of Ihoiv 
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designs of tlio aid ofDurazzo,a rich 
plebeian, who lias Iircn disgusted by 
a refusal on the part of Alonzo, and 
of bis agi'd friend Bendncar, to 
allow him any military rank. Du- 
* razzo enters, behaves with much 
affeeted humility, and promises his 
assistance. 'I’lie next scene presents 
the mob, indignant at the defeat of 
the Spanish arms, and loud in their 
execrations of Alonzo. Benducar 
endeavours to tranquillize the popu¬ 
lace, who on the other hand are in¬ 
furiated by the remarks of Durazzo. 
Benducar goes off threatening Du¬ 
razzo, who follows him. They are 
instantly succeeded on the stage by 
Zclinda, Benducar’s daughter, and 
her confidante Leonora. The for¬ 
mer is alarmed by the angry parting 
tones and demeanor of her father 
and Durazzo ; and discloses to her 
friend that Durazzo, although un¬ 
known to her by name, had some 
time ago won her grateful love, hy 
re.scuing her from ruffians, since 
which time she had never beheld 
him until that moment. The con¬ 
ference of the friends is interrupted 
by the return of Benducar with 
Alonzo, who is a lover of Zelinda’s. 
Benducar relates his having struck 
Durazzo, who instantly drew upon 
liiin, and from whose vindictive 
sword he was rescued by Alonzo. 
During this recital Zelinda is much 
agitated, and retires, having-dropt 
eoinc expressions wdiich induce her 
father to suspect her attachment to 
Durazzo. The remainder of the 
first act is occupied by Alonzo’s 
fiarrative of liis fate defeat, which 
he justly ascribes to treacliery. 

At the commencement of the 
sccohd act we have Durazzo and 
his servant, Perez; the former burn¬ 
ing with revenge for the blow whirh 
he has receivea from Benducar, of 
whose relation to Zclindu he is ig¬ 
norant. Perez gives hiin a letter, 
written after he was mortally wound¬ 
ed in the late battle, by Durazzo’s 
friend Vincenzo, whose subsequent 
death is reported by the messenger. 
It occurs to Durazzo, who is very 
skilful in counterfeiting hand-writ- 
ing, that he may make use of this 
letter in his plans of vengeance; 
and he cominunicatcs his intention 
to Garcia, who promises him im¬ 
mense wealth should he succeed ; 
hut whose offers he disdains, declar¬ 


ing that his only olijccts arc retalia¬ 
tion of ivrong, ami assertion of that 
dignity in the state to which he feels 
entitled. This is followed bv a scene 
between Benducar and Zelinda, in 
which the former taxes the latter 
with her love for Durazzo, and, on 
quitting her, commands her to think 
of nothing but her approaching 
union with Alonzo. Zelinda’s de¬ 
spair is suspended hy the entrance 
of Duruzzo, to whom she discloses 
that she is the daughter of Ben¬ 
ducar. They pledge themselves 
mutual fidelity, exchange rings, and 
separate. TJie trial of Alonzo suc¬ 
ceeds, and Durazzo triumphs hy the 
production of a forged lettiu' from 
Vincenzo, charging Alonzo with 
having been bribed to betray the 
Spanish army. In consequence 
Alonzo is banished by the king, anti 
ordered to leave Grenada before 
a certain hour that night, 

i’y a conversation at the begin¬ 
ning of the third act between two 
riobllos, and by a subsequent con¬ 
versation between Garcia and An- 
thonio, it appears that Durazzo, 
who proves to be the descendant of 
a Spanish Grandee, formerly de¬ 
graded for his “ practiccs/»f magic 
science,” having i!ained the favo'ir 
of his sovereign by his recent ex- 

I iosure of Alonzo’s supposed vil- 
ainy, has been ennobled; and lias 
assumed great huiiglitincss on the oc¬ 
casion. This is further shown iu 
an interview between Garcia and 
Durazzo, which Garcia seeks in order 
to humiliate Durazzo, but in which 
he finds himself treated with deserved 
contempt. The last scene of this act 
exhibits preparations for the nuptials 
of Zelinda with Alonzo. The for¬ 
mer remonstrates, but, on being 
threatened with lier father’s curse, 
is on the point of yielding, when 
Alonzo’s generosity will not allow 
him to avail himself of her compul¬ 
sory acquiescence. In the mean 
time, the hour at which Alonzo was. 
to depart from the city having 
elapsed, Durazzo rushes in with 
guards, and sends Alonzo to prison, 
accompanied by Benducar, as the 
abettor of his offence. Her filial 
love thus outraged, Zelinda quits 
Durazzo swearing never to he his. 

In the interval, however, between 
the closing of the third and the 
opening of the fourth act,*Ji!clinda, 
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in gfrcat alarm for iKsr father’s safety, bnt death preceded by acts that 
determines to use her influence with shall retrieve Jiis name from infamy, 
Durazzo for his liberation. She and show that ho was worthy of a 
seeks Durazzo and subdues him to better fate. Having procured a _dis- 
her purpose; and he gives her the guise he precipitates himself into 
key of liendncar’s dungeon. Im- the field of battle, performs prodi- 
mediately afterwards Perez enters ; gies of valour, kills the Moorish 
from whom Durazzo learns that chief in single combat, rescues the 
owing to some occurrences, the na- king from a condition of imminent 
ture of which he cannot divine, flar- peril, and eventually staggers, cover- 
cia and Anthonio have been sent to ed with blood, to the gate of a con- 
prison by the king, on a charge of vent in which Zeliuda is sheltered, 
treason ; and Alonzo invested with Adudtted, his voice and his sudden 
the supreme command within the appearance,^ for a moment, recall 
city, in order to repel the advancing the wandering senses of Zelinda. 
Moors. Durazzo resolves on for- Durazzo acknowledges his utter un- 
cing Benducar torevcalany lurlting worthiness of her, hut intreats her 
danger that may await him; and for forgiveness; and, having received 
that purpose repairs to Uenducav’s it, stabs himself and dies, 
garden, where me old man is accus- We have been tims particnlar in 
tomed to walk in the evenings detail, because some of our eontein- 
alonc. In the scecond scene of this poraries have, in our opinion, not ' 
act we have the indolent and done sufficient justice either to the 
cowardly mob of the city, who are at plot, or to the incidents of “ j)u- 
Icngth ronsed to some demonstra- razzo." The above abstract will 
tioiis of energy and courage by the prove that the plot is well conducted, 
patriotic exhortations of Alonzo, and that the incidents are striking 
The next scene is Bcnducar’s gar- and various. At the same time we 
den, into which Durazzo enters, candidly allow that, upon the whole, 
and soon after Bcnducar. An angry this tragedy appears to us to he 
colloquy ensues, which is terminated better suited to the closet than to 
by lienducar’s striking Durazzo the stage; especially the stage in 
another blow, and rushing out. its present condition; for the dis- 
O'prmastercd by passion at this tlnguishing quality of “ Durazzo” 
second insult Durazzo pursues him, is us poetical beauty, and what 
the clashing of arms is heard, and poetical beauty can reach, unmnti- 
Diirazzo returns to the stage with latcd, the cars of the great majority 
his sword steeped in the blood of of the audience in those vast caverns 
Bcnducar, whom he has slain. The miscalled Drury-Ianc and Covent- 
scenc then changes to Bcnducar’s garden Theatres ? We are persuaded 
lioiise. Zelinda, alarmed by the that it is only in instances in which 
noise in the garden, sends to ascer- the imperfect impression on the ex- 
tain the cause, and learns her father’s ternal sense is aided by memory, as 
death. At the same time the dis- is the case with re„spect to the works 
covery, near the body, of tlie ring ofShukspcarc, Otway, and our other 
which Zelinda had gi ven to Durazzo ancient and wclkknown dramatists, 
appris(‘s the unhappy girl who it is that the language of true poetry 
that has been his murderer. can now meet with favour on the 

'I'he opening of the fifth act dis- stage, 
covers Durazzo plunged in the Our limits will not permit us to 
gloom of a forest, in the neighbour- indulge in making many extracts 
hood of the city; full of remorse from " Durazzobut even the 
for the crime which he has com- following may aflord some notion of 
mitted. On learning from Perez the felicity of Mr. Haynes’s lan- 
that the shock lias deprived Zelinda guage and imagery, 
of her reason, and that Vincenzo, in- The ease with which friendship is 
stead of having died, as was re- destroyed by adversity is thus hap- 
ported, had returned living to Ore- pily described;— 
nada, he determines upon death; 

»•--- . Friend?! 

Friends found in sunshine, to be lost in st^m. 
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There’s many a hreeze, almost too faint to turn 
A mote fnm its straight course upon the air. 

In aspinitiun stronger than the sigh 
'i'hat shakes a thousand friends on." 

Towards tin; close of the first act, Uendnear is exhorting Alonzo to 
ueet with firmness the false accusations preferred against him:— 

' Benducar .—Trust to your cause and character; if they 

.Should fail,—trust to tliat other hope, which, though 
Unknown to vulgar minds, inspires the noble 
To hear misfortune rightly. 

Alonzo.—-What is tfiat r 

Benducar, —^I’he sentence of posterity. They, too. 

Will have their petty likings and dislikes, 

Knvios and jealousies and treacherous arts. 

Touching the men they live with;—but to us 
They’ll turn a p^irer eye, and, passionless— 

As passionless as the embrace oi death— 

•Sit in the high justiciary of Time, ' 

To weigh the meinorics of men departed. 

Alonzo .—Let laetion do its worst; f will look forward. 

And so be firm. 

Benducar. —Ay; forward and within." 

Dnrazzo justifies the assumption of haughtiness on his being cre.'ited 
a noble in the following fine lines : 


■ Do we not go arm’d 
Into the field of arms; and shall we not 
Tread proudly in the palaces of pride? 

1 come amongst you a competitor. 

To answer taunts with tauntings. When the ivind 
Scolds at the sea, the sea rebukes the wind 
With lips of foam ; and when a comet starts 
Into our system, angrily he glares. 

That the bright multitude ot stars turn pale 
To see the mighty stranger pass along." 

The tranquillity of night is sweetly painted 

' «-^There h a chill damp air 

Abroad, which, through the senses, comes upon 
The inmost soul with dews of melancholy. 

How awful is this wide repose! No sound 
Df herd, or flock, or happy villager. 

Of living, moving, or articulate thing, 
jlreaks on the ear through the vast amplitude 
Of the surrounding skies. Nature is laid 
Within the arms of silence; and the breath 
She drew by day is charm’d to such suspense. 

As if this earth were hut the shadow of 
Some other world, and all things wrouglit thereon 
Held by no stronger tenure tlian the moonbeams 
Hold of the vacant ait." 


In the tragedy itself the above 
pass^y arquires an additional charm 
position, which is imme- 
,;,^lately prcceeding .1 scene of furious 
’•quarrel, terminating in blood. 


Death is the natural end of all 
things; and, therefore, with the 
following spirited and soldierly dc« 
scription of death we will close our 

brief extracts from " Durazzo." 

< 
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“ - 7 -;---- Deatli’s A formal things 

In jails, on srallulds, or on IhmIs of down ; ' 

But the field—there be throws oil’ his shroud, 
And, full of mettle as a courser, starts. 


The comrade, not the tyr 

Ancient Mysteries described,, espe¬ 
cially the Kn^rlish Miracle Plays 
extant anirmy the unpublished Ma¬ 
nuscripts in the British Museum. 
liy William iJone. 8vo. pp. 208. 
10.y. Vid. London, 1823. 

IIowEVKii determined and zealous 
we .may be in support of the reli- 
St:ious institutions of the country, 
and however it may behove every 
person to reprobate levity and inde¬ 
corum, or even frequent and uniie- 
eessary enquiries into the truth and 
aatlienticity of revealed religion, we 
must conti'ss that more harm than 
gfood is done to the cause of reli¬ 
gion by tbose who display anger or 
resentment at sceptical enquiries 
into its pretensions, and still more 
injnrv does the cause receive from 
tbose who are always betraying a 
sort of a splen(‘tic irritability upon 
all occasions when they conceive its 
truth to Iw indirectly questioned or 
covertly denied. For our parts, we 
concidve that sincerity and rational 
contidence bi'get a spirit of equani¬ 
mity, of moderation, and forbear¬ 
ance, with an indifference both to 
the power of the attack itself, and to 
the mode in which that attack may 
he conducted, whilst a febrile fear 
4»f assault with a spirit of acrimony 
and vitiqieration against a supposed, 
or even real assailant, betrays a 
latent uneasy conciotisncss of a weak 
cause. 

AVe took up the volume now before 
ns with some little of expectation 
that its contents might be of a seep-’ 
tical nature, and were therefore de¬ 
termined to criticise its contents; but, 
iinding our expectations groundless, 
We gave way to the admiration which 
its erudition and general merits arc 
calculated to excite in every reader 
of sound judgment. Wecannot'bot 
confess that Mr. Hone is deserving 
of a high degree of praise for having 
selected a tiuid of carioks 'itiattcr' 
from black letter and other sources, 
which seldom have much cha'fibs'for - 
persons in his rank of life,' and* 
which are not often resorted to Imt- 
Eur. Mag. Aug., 1823, ' ^ . 


ant, of the brave!” 

by llic laborious and disciplined 
scholar. 

Tlie work is not all polemical,^ or 
assailant, but consists of an amusing 
and instructive selection of antiqua¬ 
rian matter, drawn from the Co¬ 
ventry manuscript, and other old 
MSS. bow in the British Museum. 
There are few jicrsons who have 
access to black letter MSS. or to the 
antiquarian literature of our coun¬ 
try, and as sueli depositories oft the 
learning of the middle ages are 
known to contain much of amuse¬ 
ment and of information, and as they 
moreover elucidate tlic page of his¬ 
tory and paint the manners of our 
forefatliers, any judicious selection 
from such valuable stores of learn¬ 
ing cannot fail to he acceptable to 
the general class of well-informed 
readers. 

Those who have ever read the dis¬ 
sertations upon Thespis and the rise 
of the (.ireek stage, will find many 
points of resemblance between the 
dramas and the rude and vagrant 
actors of that early age, and the 
mysteries or religious plays and 
performers of the middle ages in the 
west of Europe. These mysteries 
in fact are the modern tbeatre of 
Europe in its earliest state of exist¬ 
ence, and in this point of view alone 
must form an object of interest with 
men of letters. It is in vain to 
argue against the publishing of such 
matter, on the apprehension of in¬ 
jury which religion may sustain 1 y 
exposing the folly and imposition 
with which she stood in close con¬ 
nexion for the first fifteen hundred 
years of .her existence. There was 
more.* sited fast faith in revelation 
during" the period of such exhibi¬ 
tions'ttian there has been since-.Qieir 
abolition, ,and if. the actual re¬ 
presentation ‘ of U)ys|eHes did not 
awaken sceptical trdtns^^thought, 
how little is really.;Ttorbe appre¬ 
hended from a mere p^usal of them 
in ad age like the present^ We may 
fitKther observe that, according to 
the'letters of Spence, the most cx- 
tiu’^agant and aWrd of these mys- 
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terlcs wcre in tbfi high**** 
iion on the Conti nont at the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, and even at 
its close llievwerc far from being 

dfsre mte;ancl,ifconcarrmg reports 

ale to be icHed on, many of the 
I,;irl,c.st church dignitaries, as xvell 
•IS princes and legitimate iiionarcbs, 
i.aie seriously tlionght upon encou¬ 
raging tbeir revival within these 
few years. 

'i'iius we ronceivc that persons 
the most sensitively alive to the se¬ 
curity of orthodox doctrines^may, 
without fear of danger or offence, 
neruse the volume now hefore us, 
knd draw from its pages a copious 
stream of amusement and of know- 

***'Chis volume contains only eight 
mysteries, occupying seventy-two 
iiao-es ; the remainder of the work 
consisting of miscellaneous autiqua- 
rian extracts, connected witli tlie 
religious ceremonies, habits, ana 
customs of our forefathers. 

The first play or mystery re ates 
to “ the modyr of mercy, and the, 
drama is conducted on the following 

Enter Joakim and Ann, (parents 

of the Virgin Mary).-Joakim^calls 
himself “ a suhstanryall man, and 
declares that he. distriUutes his goods 
between the temple, the pylg mys, 
and his household, observing that 

So shnldc every curat, in this werde 

wyde , _ 

Geve a part to his chauncel, I wys, 

A part to his parocheners, that to po- 
vert slyde , . , j 

The thyrd part to kepe for hy ano 

his. 

The morality of which is less ob- 
lecliimahlc than the poetey- Joa¬ 
chim and Ann arc forbidden to sa- 
orilice on account of their having 
no progeny, and in the midst ot 
their grief an angel descendeth and 
, tells Joachim that God “ by making 
barrenness, shews his myth and his 
?** coiicludt^s, after 
ulluding to Sarah and Rachael, hy 
saying 

' 11 And in lyVe wyse,: Ann^ thy blyssyd 

wyff 

Suhe schal her a childe sehal hygthi 
.(,• Mary \ 

!&'•’ AVhie’h shall he blyssyd in her boiyt 
mid have joys flfyff." , ; 
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The angel, further speaking^ of 
this child to be thus horn, proclaims 

“ And as sche sc'hal be bor of a bar- 
rany body ^ 

So, of her, schal be bor’ with our natur 
Thus 

That schal be suvyo’ unto al man 
kende." 

And the angel prophecies that Joa¬ 
chim shall meet Ann “ at the gyldyd 
gate of Jerusalem,” and then repair¬ 
ing to Ann directs her to meet her 
husband at that spot, foretclhng 
that she shall have a chiW wh6se 
destiny he acquaints her with, and 
then “ Her gocth the aungcl agen 
to before.”—Joachim and Ann meet, 
of course, at the “ gyhlyd gate at 
Jerusalem,” and where Joarhini 
gives her a “ Kussc of clenncssc," 
and they both depart home 

« To thank God, that sytt in tron’ 

That thus hath sent us bis grace.” 

This mystery is the eighth pa¬ 
geant in the Cotton MS. and the 
subject is closely copied from the 
Apocryphal New Testament. We 
have given, the outline of this mys¬ 
tery in order to afford our readers 
an idea of ll>c nature of these reli- 

S ious amusements of our forefathers. 

nt wC must observe, that many of 
these mysteries arc chosen from pas- 
sao'ps, and the dramas themselves 
couiliiclcdin a way, which the re¬ 
finement of modern manners would 
deem to be highly objectionable, and 
in the southern parts of Europe the 
warmer fancies and more impas¬ 
sioned feelings of the people have 
far from decreased the grounds of 
such objections- 

Following the eight mysteries 
contained in this volume, the com¬ 
piler has given us many black letter 
verse and prose selections, some of 
which arc extremely curious and 
entertaining. In a chapter upon 
Christmas tJarols, Mr. Hone says, 
“ the admiration of my earlier days, 
for some lines in the Cherry Carol 
still remkins, nor can 1 help think¬ 
ing that the reader will see some¬ 
what of capse for it.” We must 
confess that we are less pervious to 
sucJi impressions; for, in our opi- 
ruon, except that such Carols may 
associate in our minds with fancied 
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scenes of the diden times, they arc 
puerile in the extreme. For instance, 
we think that few men will allow 
that there is either poetry, nature, 
or sense, or piety, in such Carols us 
the following: 

** How Christ was in a manfifer born, 
And God dwelt in a bush of thorn, 
Which hush of thorn appears to be 
The same that yields best Peko-tea.” 

The Carol from which the above 
extract is made, was jirlnlcd in 
quarto in 1491. In a Carol respect¬ 
ing l)i ves and Lazarus, there are the 
two following verses : 

“ As it fell out upon a day, 
llich Dives sickened and died. 
There came two serpents out of Hell^ 
His soul therein to guide. 

# 

" ftise up, rise up, brother Dives, 

And come along with me ; 

For you’ve a place provided in Hell, 
To sit upon a serpent's knee." 

Now although such doggrel and 
absurdities were mistaken by our 
ancestors as aids to religion; and 
although the reformation was di¬ 
rected to be promottul and ad¬ 
vanced by “ (ludc and gorily bal- 
jates changed out of propbainc 
songs, for avoiding of sinne and 
Uariotrie,” we can conceive no ra¬ 
tional person at present to feel any 
admiration of them, except as fea¬ 
tures or records of ages gone by. 

J n ciiaptur live upon the Coventry 
and Chester Mysteries of the Des¬ 
cent into IJcll, we regret that the 
noinpilcr has not given us specimens 
•of the old engravings which orna¬ 
mented tliem. A fac-simile of the ce¬ 
lebrated wood engraving of “ Christ 
bursting Bell-gates, a devil throw¬ 
ing stones at lam from the battle¬ 
ment ” would have been invaluable, 
as shewing the composition and 
stvle of engraving before the time 
of Wolgemuth. 

It is curious to reflect upon the 
alterations effected by time in the 
opinions of Christian JBurope re¬ 
specting plays; the fathers denied 
baptism to any one concerned in a 
theatre, and declared it “ a shame 
that any one should listen to a co¬ 
median with the same ears as they 
hear an evangelical preacherand 
T«rtulUan,afluding to the high heels 


worn by the tragedians, exclaims 
that “ the devil sets them a}>un their 
high pantofles to give Christ the lie, 
who said, nobody can add one cubit 
to his statueand “ St. Austin 
begs God pardon for having read 
Virgil with delight in his graver 
years.” But the whole chapter, 
comujencing at page 148, is full of 
such instructive matter relative to 
the erroneous zeal, the ** zeal with¬ 
out knowledge” of former times, and 
it gives us an entertaining and suc¬ 
cinct History of the Feast of Fools, 
the Feast of the Ass, the Boy 
Bishop, and nnmerous other such- 
Mysteries and Ceremonies of the 
early ages. We have a very long 
historical and descriptive ar.conut 
of the Ceremony of the boy Bishop, 
but the chapter is too discursive and 
void of classification. Wc have next 
an account of the Ceremony of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, with its former 
accompaniments and ancient mode 
of celebration. 

Mr. lioire betrays what'all men 
betray when writing upon favourite 
subjects,. We mean to say thathc is 
some time prolix and discursive, and 
often gives us at too great lengtii 
what IS scarcely of suiheient import¬ 
ance to merit any extraordinary at¬ 
tention. but the general compila¬ 
tion, if it do not evince the most pro- 
fouml and intimate acquaintance 
with antiquarian literature, at least 
displays much of natural sagacity 
and of judgment. There are many 
highly'useful works that'may he 
erverted to mischievous purposes 
y ill-disposed persons, but if this 
be amongst such a class of books, 
wc do not sec tluat it is in this 
respect more objectionable than 
many that are of permitted curren6y 
amongst our youth of both sexes. 
It is a volume calculated to afford 
both knowledge and entertainment 
to the learned as well as to the de¬ 
sultory reader; and we have derived 
more than ordinary satisfaction in 
its perusal. 

A Letter to the Mietreeees of Fami¬ 
lies on the cruelty of employing^ 
children in the odious^ dangMous^ 
and often fatal tosh of Stamping 
Chimniee. By J. C. Hudson. 

We have pemsed this sensible lit¬ 
tle pamphlet with considerable satis- 
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a:n(l cordially wisli, while 
:.We recommend it to universal atten¬ 
tion, that the humane endeavours of 
the author may not be frustrated. 
We have often lamented the inatten¬ 
tion of ladles in general, and parti¬ 
cularly those who have children, to 
the cruelty of employing climbing 
hoya in sweeping chiinnies, for the 
work may in general be far more 
enbctually perfiwmed by the use of a 
very simple machine, capable of be¬ 
ing made by every hedge-carpenter 
in the kingdom. Mr. lludson has 
very properly inserted in his pam¬ 
phlet cs:tracts from the evidence 
given before a Committee of tlie 
House of Commons, when this in¬ 
teresting subject was under parlia¬ 
mentary investigation. These ex¬ 
tracts are confined to the ten follow- 
ing points on which the witnesses 
were examined ; he recites the ques¬ 
tions and answers relative to them, 
which fully prove how heavy and 
grievous is the load of aflliction that 

{ tresses on this pitiable portion of 
iiiman beings. 

1. The tender age at which chil¬ 
dren are put to this employment. 

2. Thu modes of procuring chil¬ 
dren. 

3. The methods of tuition. 

4. Their habits of living, dirti¬ 
ness, and held lodging. 

6 . Ill-treatment and over-work by 
the journeymen. • 

6 . Their separation from society 
and want of education., 

7. The constant dangers to which 
they arc exposed from various acci¬ 
dents. 

8 . The. custom of sending up 
climbing boys to extinguish fires in 
chimnies. 

9. 7’hcir deformity. 

10. The difficulty of the hoys get¬ 
ting employment wlicn they have 
outgrown their fitness for ascending 
chinmies, and their consequent ill- 
habits and final ruin. 

On all these points the evidence 
was so conclusive, that we are led to 
wonder at the inhumanity of our 
nature, that could for a moment 
longer suffer such a barbarous prac¬ 
tice to exist; especially as it might 
be immediately removed by the in¬ 
troduction of an easily constructed 
machine, which Mr. Hudson des- 
“ a large brush made of a 
immhcr of whalebone sticksfastened 


into a round hall of .wood, and ex¬ 
tending in most cases to a diameter 
of two feet; th^sbrush is thrust up 
the chimney by means of short hol¬ 
low .sticks, fitting in one to another 
like the joints of a fishing rod, and 
with a long cord running through 
them all; it is worked up and down 
as every fresh joint is added, until 
it reaches the top, and is then in 
the same manner pulled down and 
worked.” This machine is appli- 
rahle to at h*ast nine-tenths of the 
chimnies in all modern built bouses, 
and to more than three-fourths of all 
the chimnies in the metropolis; a 
small alteration in the machine might 
adapt it to the construction of tlmae 
chimnies, which at present might not 
admit of its use. ■ 

If it is imymssible to rouse the 
feelings of humanity in behalf of this 
poor, di^aded, outcast, race of hu¬ 
man beings, still observance ought 
to b(! paid to the statute of the 2H 
lleorge III. c. 48. wiiic.h proliiliits 
the binding of any child to this 
trade under eight years of age.— 
Every housekeeper might by nttiui- 
tion to this circumstance prevent a 
large proportion of the evil com¬ 
plained of by informing against any 
master-sweep., viho employed rhif- 
dren under tliat age ; for it is notori¬ 
ous that they are apprenticed to this 
degrading and cruel cnipIo;nieut, 
even at so early an age as four years 
and a half. 

. This pamphlet is very properly 
dedicated to the Mistresses of Fatni- 
Jies, whose peculiar province it is to 
remove this stain on civilized society. 
To this end would not the formation 
of female societies in populous places 
be highly beneficial? And could 
the best sympathies of the female 
heart be called forth in a better 
cause; one more congenial with 
their nature, or more appropriate to 
their situation as mothers? Wliy 
should they extend their exertions 
in behalf of the African slave, and 
suffer the still more miserable slave 
of their own country to pine in this 
wretched degradation? Here is a 
great practical good that may be 
attained very easily; and we should 
have a much higher opinion of the wo¬ 
man who refused to cipploy a climb¬ 
ing hoy, than of one wnp gave alms 
to iinportninatc beggars, who would 
shed the sickly tear over a novel. 
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ivho would l}C8tow tlio fcnderncss 
of a mother even on a lap-do^, or 
' who would subscribe to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. In 
fine, we prefer one practical to a 
thousand theoretical virtues. 

Lije of j4li Pacha, of Januina, 

y'itttcr of Epirus. 8vo. 

So much of public attention has 
been attracted to every memorial of 
the celebrated All, and particularly 
to the bonk before us, that wc pre¬ 
sume there are but few of our rca«lers 
who are altof^ether ignorant of.the 
peculiar circumstances which attach 
to the publication in question. 

We, therefore, think it incumbent 
on us, before presenting our readers 
with the contents of the book, to 
submit to them the opinion we have 
formed as to the aiitncnticity of its 
statements, and its claims upon pub- 
lick attention. It is not our pur¬ 
pose to go into the disputes which 
arc said to bare arisen amongst the 
publishers, nor will our limits allow 
us to lay before our readers the 
analysis by which we have arrived 
at our conclusion; but, having- at¬ 
tentively peruse4l the volume, we 
venture, from its own internal evi¬ 
dence, to give a decided, though 
notan unqualified, verdict in favour 
of its general autheiilicity. We say 
our verdict is not unqualified, be¬ 
cause, in tbe first place, the author 
or compiler lias, by concealing his 
name, shrunk from that responsi¬ 
bility which tbe public have a right 
to expect that a narrator should 
take upon himself, as an earnest of 
tbe. truth of his statements; and, 
secondly, because many parts of 
the^book are tinged with that melo¬ 
dramatic timidity, that labour at 
effect, which whenever we meet with 
it gives birth to a suspicion, that 
too much license has been given to 
the faculty of imagination. We be¬ 
lieve the matter of the work has un¬ 
dergone more than one transmuta¬ 
tion of language, and'it is prohable 
the defects of which we complain 
may have been given to it in dress¬ 
ing it for the palates of French 
readers; if so, wc can only lament 
that it was not restoreu to its 

round unvarnished state," before 
it was submitted to the cooler judg- 
.. meat and bettcr^tf ste of Jthe iVritish 
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public ; it might then have been re¬ 
ferred to as an authentic record, 
without any of those misgivings 
which must attach to 'the whole, 
where a part, however small, is 
justly subject to suspicion. 

The Life of AH presents many 
curious and interesting objects of 
contemplation, both in the circum¬ 
stances peculiar to himself indivi¬ 
dually, and from the time of his 

f iolitical career, having brought 
loth him and the state of society of 
his countn’into the more immediate 
notice of l^^ranee and Great llritain. 

In his own character lie affords 
an interesting object of observation, 
owing in a great tniMsurc to its pe¬ 
culiarities being such, as the im¬ 
proved nature of our social institu¬ 
tions afford no scope for the exhibi¬ 
tion of, and which consequently wc 
can only contemplate at a distance. 

Possessed of courage, activity, 
discretion ; of perseverance which 
never tired ; of penetration which 
couhl not be hafllcd; of the lof¬ 
tiest ambition; the most grasp¬ 
ing avarice; AH was endued with 
all the incentives to enterprize, and 
most of the means of success; hut 
tvith less extraordinary men even 
these advantages might, by circum¬ 
stances, have been made inoperative. 
The authority of religion—the in- 
fiuene.e of morality—the restraints 
of honour—the pleadings of nature; 
some or one of these might have pre¬ 
sented obstacles to the. designs of 
other men, but Ali disowned them 
all. He knew no God; morality he 
had never heard of; his honour was 
forfeited u'-henever pledged; and 
even nature had no authority with 
him, since he ruined, imprisoned, 
and murdered his relatives, forced 
his own and only sister .to an in¬ 
cestuous marriage, .and stupified, 
and then debaumied tbe wife of his 
son! 

There probably have been, and 
still are, many men as Httic fettered 
by moral restraints, and as callous 
to the better impulses of humanity, 
hut his parallel can only be pro¬ 
duced by the union of bis rare 
abilities with his transcendent vices. 

In AH, then,. we’ behold the ex¬ 
tent to which human depra-vity can 
be carried when stimulated by the 
passions, aided hv talent, and to¬ 
tally- cmancipateii. from tluit con- 
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tro'ttlvwtiicli the fears or the virtues 
of other men impose upon tlieir 
actions. We see in him a picture 
.m* can but seldom meet with, but 
•which. 'from its singularity, must in- 
'terest. although it may often horrify, 
and, perhaps, disgust u.s. 

Jiy steadfastly pursuing the means 
of aggraiidizemcnt, which his sin* 
giilar talents, his avarice, and his 
ferocity lai^ open to him, Ali ar¬ 
rived to an extent of territorial 
power and substantial wealtli, which 
aroused at once the jealousy and 
cupidity of his sublime masters, the 
£!nltan and the Divan. 

The cruelties and violences he 
committed would never have at¬ 
tracted their displeasure; indeed 
Ali was the very beau ideal of a 
Pach4, the preax chevalier of Mus- 
selmans; but the fame of Ills immense 
wealth had penetrated the walls of 
the Seraglio, and although the 
(jreatTurk and all his fiiithful minis¬ 
ters had found him most proliftc in 
golden eggs, most regular in the re¬ 
mittance of retaining fees, they 
could no longer refrain from laying 
violent hands upon the goose, and 
accordingly All's destruction was 
determined on. Upon receipt of 
this intelligence Ali at once saw the, 
peril of his situation; that he must 
either submit to the Sultan, or de¬ 
clare open hostility against him. 
His submission he knew would be 
consummated by the bow-string; 
he, therefore, decided boldly to 
brave the efforts of the Porte, and 
hence arose a state of affairs which 
has since interested the best feelings 
of the civilized world, and may oc 
productive of the most important 
consequences. Incited by the mo¬ 
tives we hare already mentioned, 
and by the stimulations of Pacha 
Bey, whom Ali had persecuted with 
unueviating enmity, the Porte pro¬ 
nounced its fearful anathema,^ and 
immediately commenced military 
preparations, which, by their extent 
and magnitude, demonstrated at 
once their determined purpose, and 
the estimation in which ,they held 
the power of the prOspidhed Padta.. 
Ali was not .bdiind his enemies in 
exertion. He organised an exteu- 
alve and Skilful plan of defence, and 
openhJl^a'cd the standard of revolt. 
He, the Orceks to understand 
that ne was about to embrace Chris¬ 


tianity, whilst he conciliated the 
Turks by promising them a conhs- 
cation of the property belonging to 
the Agas. 

Thus fortuitously commenced the 
struggle, which still continues be¬ 
tween the Greeks and their oppres¬ 
sors. Upon the advance of the 
'J'urkish army, Ali shut himself up 
with a powerful garrisfon and ample 
supplies in Janmna, and, from tlie 
rapid defection of must of his con¬ 
federates ill other parts of his go¬ 
vernment, this soon became the only 
place in which his power existed. 
The seige was commenced by a con¬ 
siderable 7'urkish force, and for a 
long time carried on with various 
alterations of fortune. At length 
with a garrison, reduced from many 
thousands to a few hundreds, Ali 
found himself compelled to retire to 
the fortress in the Lake of Ivaniiimi. 
Here the defence was still rontinued, 
and yMi, having provided an ample 
magazine of powder, resolved wlien 
further resistance was impossible, to 
explode it, .'ind die with bi.s few re¬ 
maining followers in tlie general 
wreck. The Turks, however, were 
unwilling thus to lose the long de¬ 
sired treasure, wbieb was deposited 
in the fortress, > • to participate in 
the dangers of the vast explosion: 
they, therefore, caused it to be an- 
nonneed to him, t!i.tt the Sultan 
would spare him his life and trea¬ 
sures, provided he would surrender 
and retire into Asia Minor. Ali, 
so long the practiscr of every tleceit 
himself, was now doomed to fall 
by his own weapon; he listene<l to 
the proposal and surrendered. For 
some days he was treated with every 
deference and respect, tiie olticers 
about him swearing even upon 
the Koran, that they had no inten¬ 
tion to deceive him," but tlie sequel 
shewed the. value of their oath. A 
hrman was lu'ougiit for his exoca- 
tion. Ali made a furious resistance 
against those who were entrusted 
with the execution of the death- 
warrant, hut he-was overpowered 
by numberis, flU head was sent to 
Constantinople by Churchid Paclia, 
and, by a stratagem, hts immense 
wealth, deposited in Uie caetle, was 
obtained possession of by the copcs 
querrors. 

.'^is.-work contains two portraits 
of Ati^’ the* dpe, . which feptesents 
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jfo no further, for, with every allow* 
him in the act uf smoking and in 
a rccninbcnt posture, is toleruhly 
faithful, the other bears no resem¬ 
blance whatever.; the former we 
have compared with an original 
ortrait, which u'e believe to have 
ecn the only one taken from life. 
We cannot say much in favour of 
the style in which the book is writ¬ 
ten, but wc recommend the volume 
to our readers as one of deep in¬ 
terest, and considerable informa¬ 
tion. 

The Parents' Latin Grammar, with 

an Essay on Latin f^trbs. By Dr. 

Gilchrist. 

It is a just and a frequently rei¬ 
terated observation, that the world 
has not yet beheld the species of 
works adapted to the poor, and we 
think the remark is equally applica¬ 
ble with respect to hooks intended 
for children. All our elementary 
and initiatory school books aie 
]mrely mechanical, and convey facts 
hnd principles to the mind without 
the slightest'effort to call into exer¬ 
tion the reasoning powers of the* 
learner, and boys at school acquire 
their knowle<lge by rote, and for the 
future application of that knowledge 
must be ind<*bted to their natural 
jiowers of intellect, untrained by 
eduention to the use of any faculty 
but that of the memory, 'l^he many 
\v(»rks, with which Dr. Gilchrist has 
favoured tlie public, have for their 
design the removal of this serious 
objection, by affording the student 
the facts and principles contained in 
ordinary school books, but accom¬ 
panied, in his publications, with co¬ 
pious explanations; and with the 
reasoning upon which those princi- 
>les have been ascertained and esta- 
tlished.' Not only, therefore, is the 
scholar better impressed with the 
words and principles which he is 
mad,e to learn, but in learning them 
he at the santc time acquires a habit 
of reasoning, and thertd)y improves 
the most valuable' faculty of his 
mind. 

A hoy, for instance, may have 
learnt tbe Latin language from the 
most approved grammars in the 
country, and he will know that 
there arc five declensions of nouns, 
and that the .noun has six cases, but 
he will know nC more of the real 


meaning or principles of declensions 
or cases,- than the vulgar mechanic 
knows of the principles and science 
of the manual operations he per¬ 
forms. Now it is possible in teach¬ 
ing a child bis declensions to give 
him at the same time the ideas of 
division, order, and classification, 
and to shew how these principles of 
classification are founded in nature 
and pervade all the mental opera¬ 
tions. The child would thus not 
only acquire a very useful species 
of knowledge, but It would be add¬ 
ing a permanent improvement to the 
quality of his mind, a nd superindu¬ 
cing a habit of enquiry and reflec¬ 
tion, and finally facilitate all other 
studies.by this mqnovement of his 
faculties ; and by giving him an in¬ 
sight into the principles of know¬ 
ledge in general. Such a mode of 
instruction, with proper books to 
assist the teacher, is as easy as it is 
useful, and this desideratum J>r. 
Gilchrist’s school hooks are admir- 
ahlv calculated to afford. 

\Ve conceive, for instance, that if 
a parent were to instruct from the 
Latin grammar now before us any 
child during the vacation, that child, 
in the ensuing school term, would 
be fouml to out-strip the boys who 
had previously been his equals. His 
mind would he improved and every 
question asked him by the master 
would be called to liis recollection 
by many valuable associations. We 
are hajipy to bear testimony to the 
useful nature of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
ivorks, and to the clear and simple 
manner in which he has conveyed 
such useful knowledge to the juve¬ 
nile mind. 


Points of .Humour. Illustrated by 
a Series of Plates, from Designs 
by Geo. Cruikshank, 8vo. pp. 47- 
London. 1823. , 

The professed object of this work 
is to display the talent .of Mr, George 
Cruikshank, and it consuls chieffy 
of short stories in verse and prose, 
with engraved illustrations from his 
designs. The editor has had the 
candour to state, that " the literary 
part of this work is of humble pre¬ 
tensions," and we are certainly not 
disposed to dispute the assertion, 
but our cordiality of sentiment will 
ance for the dimculty of selecting 
subjects adapted to receive effect 
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frorttl^At species of #rrapluc illiis- 
trAtibh for wIjirJi Mr. (Jmiksliank is 


illiis- 

trAtibh for wIjirJi Mr. fjrmksliank is 
so etninent, n'c cannot admit such 
difficulty to be any justification of 
the indeVicacy wbiclj pervades many 
of the stories rontained in the book 
i)«fore us. We are not fastidious in 
ouV criticism, iit least to a degree of 
rejecting broad hunmur; but, on 
the contrary, we are of opinion that 
a man must be sublimated beyond 
his species, or “ duller than the fat 
weed” who has no relish for its pi- 
(juancy; but when the groitnds of 
strict decorum are transgressed, we 
at least rec^uire the atonement of 
wit, a redeeming grace ■ which seems 
to have been sedulously shunned in 
many parts of what is called the 
literary part of the present work. 

As to the graphic illustrations, we 
feci great pleasure in being able to 
make a very different report of their 
merits; many of the designs arc 
forcibly humorou.s, and are replete 
either with ligitimate comedvs or 
with tlie happiest species of hroad 
farce. ’To support our assertion, 
wc need but refer to the Jolly Beg¬ 
gars, Frederick the Great, the Car¬ 
dinal, and more especially to the 
wood-cuts. Our praise however is 
not altogether unqualified, for we 
must confess that we think some of 
the earlier works of Mr. Cruikshank 
have shewn more mind than the ma¬ 
jority of those in the present collec¬ 
tion, in as much as they have con¬ 
tained more of episode and by-play, 
and perhaps more of nature. 

Upon the whole, with these faults 
and merits that we have noticed, had 
the work in question been an iso¬ 
lated one, the first and last of its 
race, we should not, perhaps, have 
thoughtit nece.ssary to oilier an opi¬ 
nion noon it; but as it is announced 
to he tile precursor of others of the 
same sort, and as we entertain the 
most favourable impression of Mr. 
Cruikshank's capabilities we have 
thought it our duty to the public, as 
well as an act of utility to himself, 
to make these few o^ervatiou.s, with 
a view of ensuring to the former 
an uuobjectionahlc and intellectual 
source of mirth, and of stimulating 
the l^ter to those exertions which, 
-uj-ith diligence and discre- 
n place him amongst the 
T of his country. 


if ustfd ; 
tioti, 



The Temple a/Truih.^ an Allegorical 

Poem: . $yo. pp. DD. London, 
1823. 

j 

Miss TIenou is already known to 
the reading part of the community, 
as the autiioress of a work.whicli 
treats of recondite subjects; many 
of which have seldom, and others, 
-we believe, have never been tnuchccl 
upon by a female writer. Her first 
literary efforts were successful, blit 
she now quits the “ Aeademic Bow¬ 
ers," and the tortuous paths of ab¬ 
stract philosophy, to soar into the 
more attractive regions of Parnassus. 
Tg be less figurative,'Miss Uenou 
now honours tlie literary world with 
this new poem entitled the Temple 
of Truth; the object or plan of 
which is to shew that temporal and 
eternal happiness are to be ohtaineil 
solely by a lifp of reason, virtue, and 
faith. Allegorical poeni.s have re¬ 
ceived the repeated maledictions of 
critics, and few persons have ven¬ 
tured upon a long allegorical poem 
sinp! the days of Spenser. In the 
poem now before ns we have perso¬ 
nifications of Reason, iVspair, An¬ 
ger, False-sliaine, Industry, &r. &c. 
willi the Bower of Virtue, the Bow¬ 
er of Sloth, the ('avi of Indolence, 
and all the other machinery of the 
Fairy Queen. Surely this is in had 
taste, and wc scarcely need inform 
our readers, that nothing but a very 
high degree of the “ poetic tempe¬ 
rament" could make such a ])laii at¬ 
tractive. 11 is therefore saying very 
little against the author’s iiiicllcc- 
tual powers, to pronounce the work 
before us of mediocrity. We appre¬ 
hend that; the'poem has been com¬ 
posed in haste, for there are numer¬ 
ous instances of inaccuracy and of 
incongruities. 

But we have neither the wi.sh to 
be hypocritical, nor even to dwell 
upon material faults. Miss Renon’s 
mind is of so superior an order, her 
pursuits are so laudable, and the 
tendency of her works is so benefi¬ 
cial to society, thgt she need not feel 
inortificatidn at an instance of fai¬ 
lure. Of her metaphors and other ' 
figures, or of the structure of her 
verse wc wish not to say much; our 
judgment will not allow us to praise, 
nor our gallantry to censure. 



* Am easy Jntroduetim to Short H<md. 

By Jolitn Moon. ]2fnd. .pp. 97- 

X.OBdoP. 1622. . 

It ift aipffnlar to n^ort that tljHJ 
moat oaefol- of all arts, and thit 
wfaicli 18 . of the mo.st frequent a]>pli* ' 
cation,'is the art which has reedved 
t^^jjjeast miprovement from human 
' ii)i^ftoity. ^ Wc allude to the art of 
writlng^, which, although ove^grara- 
^marian from j^he days Of Quintih 
lion lias shewn it to be .impdfect, yet 
rentaiiiir-in .almost its original state 
of imperfection# , To analyse the 
sounds of the hiitnan voice, and to 
represent sach elements by corres¬ 
ponding' signs, and ‘to combine them 
into words, reijuired such an accu¬ 
racy of ear ufitha.union of so many 
other rpialittes, that it is not surpri¬ 
sing that the Si's,! efforts i,n the art of 
writing wUre crude, erroneous, an«l 
inadcquale^to its intended purposes. 
In the days,of Cadmus the voice had 
hcen analysed into only fifteen ele- 
ineutary sounds ; it was .afterwards 
supposed to consist of twenty-five or 
twenty-six such elements, and every 
nation of F#uropc has adapted its 
alphabet to what they supposed to 
be so accurate an analysis. But a 
more careful attention to the human 
voice subsequently d<?fectcd numer¬ 
ous errors in-tlfis scale of sounds; , 
many that were set down as simple 
sounds were discovered to be com-^ 
pound, whilst many that were sim¬ 
ple had totally escaped observation.' 
Thus all alphabets were found to be 
defective, representing compound 
sounds^ by simple cbaracter|| and 
having no cliarsictci's^at all fofwaanjr 
sounds that were simple, , they werd 
obliged to represent tnciii by double 
letters, or by appropriating to them 
. letters which had iiqcH previously dis- 

S qsedof. Everynlphahetls therefore ' 
eheient and rMundBnt,for instance, 
in English,' the soft e and s, tiie'hard. c 
add hi are the same sounds, and yet . 
each has, two symbols or ^igns to 
, repjjresent'lt, whilst; wte hhWi, twelve , 
simhlo yowel soundii^^rWented by 
only hve httters, ele-^ 

mentary^ aoundh by only 

seventeen kitters, {oUr .orme remain- 
ii^ letters being usele<)^ and five 
dr the eigindiits' being jrepresenkd . 
by double lettitrslbr*watit ofuppro^,. 
priatechadii^ra.:. Thus the uiahtof ', 


uniform eohneetion between sounds 
and their ebarajetenr not only ■Cren- 
,dors it rettpossibhK .lbr any "man to 
learn a fpreigiB^ language without 
oral instrdctlon, but prevents'even 
natives Citomascerteining the sounds 
meant'to'be conveyed by the let^ 
ters, except by a process of reason¬ 
ing or 1»y catching the sounds from' 
persons speaking. Our orthoepis'ts ‘ 
nave found it extremely difficult to 
convey to their readers a' true pro.- 
nunciation of words even iby^ «pol>- 
ling them, dividing and adcentln^ ^ 
them merely for the purposes ^ 
pronunciation. Of the great defect 
of European alphabets we may in-' 
stance that of our own country. 
For instance, our letter a represents 
four sounds, both e and u repre¬ 
sent three sounds, the dipthong oit 
represents six sbunds, and iu re- 
preSMits five sounds, so that it is 
absolutely impossible to read our 
language hut by the aid of oral 
tradition; that is to say, by our 
mechanically catching these sounds 
from those surrounding us in our 
youth. As a further illustration of 
this truth, wc need only refer to the ' 
total.ignorance of the moderns as 
to the pronunciation of the Occek' ^ 
and Latin, and other ancient Ian-, 
guagos. When we find Middleton 
pronouncing Cicero, as Tchitcherot 
Bentley, and Lipsius,pronouncing it 
' Kikjesiro; whil^othcrS insist nponate 
being Sisero, we need seek for ito 
other proof of the necessilv of hot¬ 
ter adapting alphabets to the nature 
of the human voice. And yet* im- 
porte:i)t ;as the subject is, it was. not 
until towards the closh; of the last 
century .that orthoepy was studied ' 
by Engl^ih scholars, or red^^ited to 
any.thiug approaching to a ; 

But more immediately 
with 8tenography'i8theuanectiN|UtQ^:^'! 
length UmTcomplexity of alpha« 

hetical characters, as.;'y^i^> as: the ' 
Useless repetition of uniteceaaary 
letters in the fame vordv;* Thtnt, in ^ 
the word accommodation/? 
fourteen up aml'down'Strokes in 

two M.’s,atlof wbiehtl^btbo 
seated by one, whiltl til#, 
veyed by ijel 

be.r^resehtee' 
the length of. 
vHtbQUt ooqa 
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win be tbe benefits con- plabeli consist of cnms and straight 
IbPK^ upon literature and uipon sci- lines applied horizontally) perpett- 
'^ce by tbe nmn who can substitate, dicnlarip, aftd diagonally, the com- 
fijr tins barbarous system of no- mon reader may be at a loss to con- 
tation, an alphabet and an ortho- ceive what can gire rise to so many 
graphy corresponding with the true new publications upon the subject 
principles of human speech. For our parts, we cannot agree 

So sensible were the Greeks add srith the present author in the pro- - 
Romans of these defects, that it was priety of his styling his work an 
a practice amongst their authors to easy introduction, for to out view 
ahoreviate their woida either by or- it is the most difficult system of 
easionally using arbitraiycharacters Stenography (hat we have erer" 
for whole words, by letting the roots pernScd. Mavor has nearly accu- 
of words stand for the words them- rately adapted his alphabet to the 
selves, or at most by affixing to such analysis oi the voice, established by 
roots short and easy^ marks to re- our best orthoepists, and has, there- 
present their prepositive and termi- fore, made his alphabet, excluding 
national additions. ' vowels, to consist of twenty-three 

But it does not appear that the letteis. This is admirably simple, 
ancientshadanyother ideas of what but our present author actually , 
we now call Brachygraphy, Steno- gives us four alphabets, consisting of 
graphy, or Short-hand. So young 41, 35, 35, and 35 letters respoc- 
is the science in modern Europe, lively; anil, not content with tiiia, 
that even Mr. Locke, in his Essay ^yp have seven arbitrary characters, 
upon Education, speaks of its being ami sixteen other arbitraly charac- 
in the most crude and undigested teii, lor double letters in the middle 
State, and complains that its advan- and at the end of words. We need 
tages .were then but little appre. not say that to learn such an art 
elated. Until within these feW would be the business of a whole 
years it was an art exclusively con- life* and if, in writing, it may be 
fined to this countiy, and even now called shoit-hand, in learning it 
how few amongst tts^ are there that must be viewed as the longest hand 
understand it. But its immense ad- that ever tortni <1 human ingenuity 
vantages are beginning to be gene- to invent. 

rally appreciated, for wc find that Our aathoi’s observations are not 
even in the elementary national always conect, are fiequently far 
schools of Columbia, .amongst tlie ^from pertinent to his subject, ami 
afts, that are diiectfld to be taught not unficquently contradictoiy of 
to the public scholars, that of short each other. • For instance, in page 
hand bears a conspicuous place. two, he talks of the coiiectsteiio- 
Froin what we have now observed graphic reports of the speetlies of ■ 
it is obvious that the principles of My. Eox and Mr. Pitt, amj in the 
Stenography, if the art is an object very next page, he tells us, that it is 
of general study, must be confined impossible for a speaker to be fol- 
to three views. The spelling of lowed verbatim hy the short-hand 
wordtns they are pronounced, by writer, unless he have an impedi- 
attaching to each elementary sound ment in his speech. But the lilnthor 
a distinct character; the abridging should have known, that the speeches 
the futms of the alphabetical charac-- in Parliament are not reported by 
ters; and, lastly hy the representing short-hand at all, but'by merely 
of tlicprenositions and terminations taking down, in common band, the 
of words by short arbitrary marks, prominent words of each argument. 
IfthCaitheintendedforproiessional the reporter afterwards filling op 
purposes, to these three principles the interetiees according to his me- 
xnust be added the omission of vowel ,morv and judghient. 
aounds, and a more copious use of The two systems which have sa- 
atbitrary characterb for long words perceded all others are those of 
of freottent occurrence. These are Gurney and Mavor. Gurney’s sys- 
tito sole prineiples of the art, and as tern is incomplete, whllsl Mavor has 
all authors agree in this point, and reduced his to tbe most obvious and 
l^j0fVtYer m making their al- simple principles. Of these systems 
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the 6rst is the easiest to. n^d, and then would be the peipiexity created 
,the last the most easy to, Wlfite. But. by spch a pto<«tiee .in shortdiand,' 
it may be observed, that the facilities where the incMt able practitionereof - 
of writin^and reading in this art are; the most able ^steni 6nd it so-dlf« 
iu their nature, opposing qualities; iicuu to peruse their own writiug,- 
tlie one being always attained .at the In'short the system of Mr. Moon Is . 
esq^ense of "the other. Whatever entirely ttseless.except to oten whose 
:mteni a {lersou may study he will minds are what'hesa^ oftheliquidsj ^ 
wid'hiiuself disposed to modify that I,m, «, that is to say, • r«i' ^c»e- 
sjstcm in som^ respects tohiepecu* m, and. moreover, unlessi men of, 
haritics of mind, Wt we conceive such-minds would devote,.aU^ their . 
these two systems of Gurney and Kves to its acquisition, Moon,'• 
Mavor to have so fully attained all however, displays some. ingenuity*,/ 
the objects of the art as to super- atid great industry in the work be*'> 
cede the necessity of any thing more fore us, and he deserves pur praise', 
than, perhaps, a few improvements for a laudable although an unsuot' 
in some of tfieir details. , . ccssM'attempt to improve a highly 

Our author, in classing the letters, useful art. . 
tells us toat the liquids are letters ^ We have entered at more tlian or- 
««i gcnertBi not more so, we appro- diUary length \nto this subject, con- 
hend, than the vowels, semi-vowels, vinced that the art of Short-hand, 
or mutes. He classes s, ah, at, oh, to a certain extent, ought to be , 
&c. under the head ofhissing sounds, taught in all our higher classes 
and informs us, that B. and P. F. of schools. It would incalculably 
and V. &c. are sounds differing only abridge the labours of the students, 
in intensity, and his character re- as well as facilitate their acquisition 
presenting them are made to differ of knowledge in general. Its utility 
.Wy in size. Now it must be ob- would be still greater to the profes- 
Tious, that the confounding of such * sional man, and to the scholar of 
distinct sounds as a, ah, ch, B, and laborious research and literary api , 
P, would, even in common hand, plication its benefits would be ia»- 
create endless perplexity; how great calculable. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFfC INTELLIGENCE;. 


troHSiOK jttrn bomsstic. 

SOUTH xMERicai. ' revolutfon, was estihiated’at 

A census, taken in 1790 and 1791,. francs. Ihe revenue excei^^^ the 
makes the population of Pern at expenditure by more than 10,000,0.00, 
1,500,000, inhabiting 14 cities, 14 bo^ and yet there was a public debt td" 
roughs, and 977 hamlets, or single more than 60,000,000 of.^ttopcis. Bat 

honses. The country contains 44,000 the greater part of this deld bad .been 

aquaw leagues (Castillian) equal to raised' for the service of, Old Spidn ; . 

^nt 100,000 French port leaguea ' the republic of Peru holdtt itself liable 
The inhabitants are, therefore, about only for that part which was expended 
15 to a square league ^nch< But it in the eoiony, and which being but of 
must be remembe^ fjiht U ^eat part small amoont, the. new goveramelM 
of this country is obteM by the Gpper mby be considered free from debt;i 
Andes! The .agrieniture, grazing, and The Bell an4^I4moast««|^n:•^^^ 

manufactures are estimated of the an- of education,' vdtseh Itoppiiy 

nual value of 39,000,000'of francs,, been introdnced^Piwnghbot thegreat- 
Ihd tithes being nearly 3,000,000, er part of the elinibied wi^l^ prodnor 
The balance of trade is 6iOOO;0OO' of ' iag sn.ch an<' evideut nwlbn^bn. in. 
franca aunaaKy in favour of Peru. The the public qupli,' have hejah adopted 
charch property, before the present in toe ktogdc^; ^ .Cltiil^ Whm 
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productlr* of grreat advan* 
Tbe C'liili Gazette of the 19th 
k«f^niiary laoti annoonoee that the 
Ipufferament i-i determined upon pro- 
talOtiti;* by all poaeiblc meaAe, the ge- 
jRdral edncation ol the pcophi. 

NORTH AMRRIOA. 

In Jaouary last published In 
Boston the fiist number-Of a periodical 
woik| called “ The New Monthly 
Idai^azine,** by Mr. Oliver Everett. 

/tieroomy nlatlng io the Blue Bit 
.-.ProfesBor Ormstc^, a member of 
the Univendty of Nofth Carolina, hitp 
discovered that the petals of the gar- 
deh Iris or Fleur de Lis, will produce a 
blue dye superior to any yet known. 
It may be turned to a red, like the 
tornsolt by introducing a stream of 
carbonic acid gau. It is moic suited 
for dying than the Violet, because tbe 
flowers famish more liquid} and the 
colour pi educed is very beauti fu I Pro. 
fessor Ormstcad will soon publish the 
process. 

Population of the United States 

In 1753.1,051,000 

1774.3,026,67S 

1700.3,939,3^28 

1800.5,306,033 

1810...,..7,339,903 
1830. 9,637,909 

AFRICA. 

A letter of the 30th of November last, 
from Cape Coast, sni aks of a T.urtui 
merehaMt, who, utter iuciedible diffi. 
cuhtes, had succeeded iii peuctiatlng 
into the interior of Atix-a. He set 
out fioia Tripoli aud Imvclled to Alex¬ 
andria, thence through the deseit to 
AngplB, Zola, and Mozoock, Bournoo, 
Kuackua, Nyku, Zeppoo, Moossedpo, 
and JenAee, from which he repaired 
to'nmbuotoo,and Uien over the mouq. 
tfdns oiltiong at Uiambella, in the couu- 
try of Mhaditiga, towards Sierra Lcoue. 
He visited the capital of the Ashautccs, 
and pursued this route to Cape Coast. 
Ibis tidveUer |ost his camels and oil 
his goods in tbe desert, and suilcred 
Inoredihle baidshlps He oonbired to 
gain a subsUtence by making a dye for 
^e eye^browg. His acconnta agree 
with what is already known of many 
parts of Africa, so that there is no 
doubt of the veracity Of his journal, 
and whkh is of great iniporiance to 
the geography oi that connneot. 

C^alu L<nug, of the Africasullgkt 
riteiment, has arnved in ^g> 
lat^ wtpth nls Iravi Is into the country 
uf AWtiimaLooso, into which no Euro¬ 


pean had\bafore penetrated. He maiUi. 
ttdas tbdtitne source of the Niger ts in 
a hill in rSoma, and be has collected a 
number of important thets relative to 
A/riea. « 

ASIA. 

The learned Mandarin, Sunk Tadjin, 
of Pekin, in China, has presented to 
the Cmperor his woik on the provinces 
pt Tartar^ lately occupied by the 
Chinese forces. 

Auttrahuta -^^lu the month of Do- 
cember last, Lieutenant John Stone 
discovered a new i iver in Australasia, 
to whirh he has given the name of 
Clpde. He sailed forty miles up the 
stream in his brig << Snapper," and, as 
far as he Could discern, the river ui>. 
peered navigable it empties itgelf into 
Bateman's Bay. 

DFMMIARK. 

The bookseller, Gyldendalil, at Co- 
penhagen, has adveitisetl a Damsli 
translation of Sir Walter Scott's novels 
to aiipear in monthly volumes Piofes- 
sor Itahbeek hastronsldtcd Sir Waltor's 
Halidon Hill, with a Latin dedica¬ 
tion to the Baronet. 

Captain ie Chevalier d'Abrahamson, 
in a letter duted 14th April last, states 
the great success of the Danish Lan¬ 
castrian schools. He states that on 
tbe 3lst August, 1833, the King first 
authorised this system to betned in 
eighteen schools,on tlic 1st of .laiiuary 
last It was introduced into lOU schools., 
and oil the 11th ot Apiil, it w.istx 
tended to 147 ->('aptain d’Ahi.ihaii>sou 
baa bseu appointed Piesidiiit of a 
C'omniission to reorgauize th>' Deaf and 
Dumb liihtitntiott. 

SWEDEN. 

The Committee of tbe Coustitntioa 
has recommended to the States of the 
kingdom to unppress the indirect cen¬ 
sorship of the journals and periodical 
works mtercised by the Chancellor, 
and they have rcqnirad that the Conits 
should dednre the degree pf responst- 
biliw attached to journalists. 

The academy of nne Arts, History, 
ned Antiiluity, has publishcH the 
eleventh vottime of its memoirs; in 
vbieb is a well article on tbe 

vedish mmtim fU Coostautiiiople. 

RPSIIA. 

A work enlHIed B^*o-Ori*»iaUt et 
OfftidenHaii* Tartarorum UnmerPoip-^ 
g^ta is now in the press: it consists 
of a.vocaWlory of names, numbem, and 
other principal words of thlAy-threc 
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different natiODS, trhieb la^ebit E«ro> roi.AJiri}« 

pean and AwaUc lartai^l' Bulgaria, M Adlh ban just eetabtielied 

Kamscbatkd, &e witb uape of eaeh at Ofcamdgi^ oattlr Vi'arMW, a manuiac. 
kingdom, and aHtionontical obserira. tory of paper from atraw. At preaent 
tioni Each vocabulary » preceded he mdovfacturea only poateboard and 
by a abort descnptum of the country coarse papers bat he purposes to ea« 
toirbteh it lefers After which follows tend the manufactory, and has also a 
. m archeological disquisition upon the plan for making a paper for roofs of 
origin of each nation, sa well as a bouses, which will be impemous to 
akMOh of Its religion, manniis, and laiu, and tndistrnctible by fire. 
caAoms, also a desen^oa of itn sea^- 

nvcia, canals, and pioductions oritiKAinr. 

The plant, polypenummtAiM, abounds Htuse Donasfodf Af fi fiine In*. 

Ill the deserts of the Ukraine About the stance ot a tolerant and Cbriatian spirit, 
end of June they pluck up the loots, ve may relate that the Doctor Loais. 
which are covered with a worm that dre Van Ess, a Catholic pi test and proi. 
indurates immediately it is exposed to fossor of Darmstadt, known for bsti 
the atr 1 he i oots are sold for cniiuary translation of the 0ible into CUir- 
pui poses, and the worqis being iiitr niaUjliaBjast published, at a low price, 
mersed in water and alum, dye the scveial volumes of the excellent dis- 
water of the finest ciimson The courses of Doctor Reiuliard, a Lntlie* 
Coseac women use it for dying their lan preacher at Dresden, as well as 
thread, and the Russian mei chants a complete collection of the prayers of 
purchaso it as a rouge for ladies The Remhard For these and similar good 
Polish and Armenian Jews sell it to the works bo has been vituperated in the 
Turks, who use it to die clothes, and Catholic louinal oi Stiasburgh, but the 
to colour the tails and manes of their theological faculties of Bteslaw, Bonne 
horses, as well as to dye then own and Tobingcn, have bestowed their, 
hair, beards and nails Ihesewoims applause npon this conduct 
are called i oecm Pofonorum From ifaU4 .—Mr Philip Rung, lecturer 

an experiment made at Moscow it ap- on the rnglish langnage to the Uni 
pears that a pound of these woims, veislty of Untie, died on thellthof 
winch cost only one rouble, yields as I pbruary last, aged 70 Among* bin 
much dye as half a pound of cochu many esteemed works was bis Dictum* 
m al ary of Jews and tewesses distinguished 

TIic Golovnin and Biranof, vessels by their literature, and oe^nprehendiug 
fittid out by the Russian American, the Patnaiehs, the Piophets, and the 
< oniiuny to ixplore the IS W Coast of’ Kust celebrated Rabbiiw. Thie Die 
Aiu(.iica,aii oil the ir rc turn home, hav.. tionary wis pnblishul at Leipsiek in 
iitg diKoviicd a large Island called lHt7, and in 1S20 Mr Rung, who 
Miiniirik, situated, uceording to their was an E oglisbmau, imblishcd an Eng* 
ciUiititiiu, milt 57 N, and Jish iraiMlatioo of a German play 

111 long 100''17 IJ E orouglit out at Etalle ^ 

Ibi Sjuod of St Petersburg has Mon Audiof btutgard, member of 
published ail official icjiort ot the tho AuHc Cooueil, aud editor of a 
population of the Empire in IKiO pcnodicjil coilectieu of pieces called 
The bulbs have been 827,')’J0 male s, Ilespcrus, has )ast offered a pnse of 
742,070 females, making 1,'>70,209) 100 dfieais for the fteift/fAe 

the deaths Mete 467,6S3 males, and Liberty of the Frest a* the Simrtfy 
440,907 females, m ail 917,6S0, giving tki Kujkif of Cittzen* 1 fad question, 
a sutplus ot births of 652,710 Pile tobe determiuedouthe EstofJaiiufuy, 
births of 1030 have cxcoedc d those of 1825 Commameatiens UpM the sub- 
1819 by 48,2(>5, and the deaths h<tvr Jectaielo be addressed to Itfen Audi£, 
decibaeed by 1,439 ) 243,039 of chil atbiutgaid 

dren (about out halt of the total uum* The dome of ^urea will soon be or&a* 
bet of that agt) havcdibd before reach* meuted by a colossal statue of the %> * 
mg the dge of hvo yoUrs Aihong the peror Adolphus of Nassau, vfhieb le 
deaths lb 1820, afe fbe foiictrlug age*, now eompleting by the celebrated 
vra .•»! of 145, 4 of IfiO, 7 Of 130 , 14 scniptcr Ohmaoht 6f Stcpflbintt. The 
of 125, 41 of 130, 78 of 315, 143 Of Cnperbr IS vep rf i pii ea ^ m knees, 
110, 301 of 105, and 807 of 100 years his hau^ pfoybt's tmd hm 

lh( numbers maiHed in 1820 Were ctemtUrtted lolplns lieaMi^. Adot* 
317,805 01 less than in 1810 by phns was dcititOta |f forjitme, bbt born 




seals, that of Komschatka only 4)506 tion to bte .ic «0i^n the 
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Avcli'bUhop of Mayoiicei aod to the 
hatred wbirli Jhe other Electors bore to 
the impcriouii Albert, of Austria, the 
successor of Koilulph of Ilapsburt^. 
Adolphus, however, could not have 
gained the ri ovrn but by the pecuniary 
umdstancr of his cousin, aud by his 
submitting' to be paid by Eiigluud for 
opposing Pliilippe-le-lh’l of Friuiei’. 
'I'lie pride of Adolpliiis soon roused 
a^a^ust hiinseveral of the Electors, and, 
altliough assisted by his powerful 
family, be was soon ieduced to a few 
faitlifttl companion' at .inns, and shortly 
after he fell by .he liaiidof his lival ut 
the battle of tlrlhcim, near Woims 
His ashes, having been depo<>ited in «hu 
Cathedral of .Spir <% >v.'ri faiec' to bo 
mixed with (hose .>1 his em uiy by the 
subsequent desti neiiiiii ui tliut biiiidiiig. 
The rcigiuD£: Duke ot Nasstiu being a 
descendant of Adolpliu-., h.is obtaiued 
from the King of Bavaria permission 
to erect the statue upon the dome of 
Spires,where his first funerii) nionument 
had been erected. 

M.Thienciuann has just published, 
at Munic, au embellished description 
of the Lithographic druwiitgs of the 
Royal Gallery of Painting at lilnuic. 
'liiis gallery consists of eight large 
halls, and contains many ofthepiin- 
cipal works of the must distinguished 
masters. 

The Mosaic pavement found in I Sift 
among the ruins of the ancient city of 
Suvavia, near Salt*-burgh, has been re- 
moved, for the purpose of cleaning it, to 
Schonbrnn. The four divisions of it 
represent the destruction of the AIinQ> 
taur by Theseus. 

There has been discovered on the 
banka of the Necker, near stutgard, 
in a stratam of clay, some bones of a 
prodigious size, which are supposed to 
have been those of a mammoth. 

The fine royal domain of Schieishein 
is to be converted into a School of AgrU 
culture. The pupils arc to be divided 
into three classes, which will be thus 
disposed of by a decree of the King: 
the first class -will comprehend those 
destined to subaltern employments, or 
professions relative to agricnlture; the 
second, those who desire to obtain in¬ 
formation as to the arts connected with 
agriculture; aud the third will be 
formed of those, who, principally at- 
tending to theory, wish to make ibem- 
aelves deeply acquainted with the 
auxiliary sciences. 

, A Dutchman, named Loothaaien, 
eaiTled with him, and exhibited to the 
poMio lor money, two young Chinese, 
who had no other means of subsistence 


in Europe. The King has paid the 
price of their redemption, and has scut 
them to the University of ilalle, where 
they are to be iosfruefed iii European 
languages, in order to icaeh their own 

TSIEtHFIU.^NUS. 

The learned Prolessiir, flerumn Tol 
Hus. who assisted in the edu*'.ili<''i of 
the reigning hovercigii of tin low 
Countries, died at l.ey<|ei)j tin iptb t 
April, 18*2*2, aged 80 years 

poniuGAt.. 

The govcrniiietii hi'’e just jiiviii. 
into Portugal M Bourg, a Swi •'i>, 
who has disiiiigiiished luiUM'if by 
rnetliod of iiistniotiiig the deaf aud 
dumb. M. Bunrg is to ehtablisli, at 
LislKtii two iiistimiioiis, one for tin 
deaf aud dumb, and tiie other for the 
blind. 

1TAI.Y. 

'I'l r Iasi puldiculioti jf the CourL 
Almanack at Home makes the iiuiiibor 
ofC. dinals now living to be 4t. The 
niiinoer of congregations ut Koiiir, ol 
which Itiat of the liiqiiihitiuii is the first, 
is *2(i. Those of the P.itriurchs, Arch¬ 
bishops, and Bishops, (exclusiM* rf 
tho'si' in partihttg injitlelfurnJ amn >i in 
5&0. llieve are 14.b0 PneMs, irsl' 
Monks, 1 Ki-l ^I'uus, and 3d2 lii<.tiiio 
tors, fii 1821, llu’ uopulatiou ot ItouK , 
ex^ln8i^.• of ti>. ..ews, amounted lo 
140,000. 

The roiivciH of the Capuchins of tin. 
Redeemer at Venice, mid the oidii .u 
the Philippines at ('hioggio, h.i' e In t n 
rc-estaMishfd during the hist year. At 
Toulouse they have re-cst ibbslii t the 
Holy Brotherhoods of the iiteek and 
Grey I’riars. 

Oil thclOtli of March last, the Pope 
created ten cardinals, ait of them Ita¬ 
lians. The oldest wasl.uipi Paudolfi, 
born on the Olb Septeuih“i, 1751 , and 
the youngest was f'jilo Odesi'ulehi, 
born on the 5th ol !Vtdr<*h, 1785. 

Academical Sot icfi/ of .Soi oi/.—Seve¬ 
ral individuals, by pertuisMon of the 
government, have associated under the. 
above title, aud have since inereiihed 
the number of iheii uiemberh, aud have 
elected several con ebpoudents. Several 
useful papers had already been pro¬ 
duced, when the events of March, 
1821, led to the snspeusion of the esta- 
btishmenf. lu the middle of last year 
the government authorized the Society 
to meet again under its original laws. 
From fhe zeal and intelligence of its 
mgW'bers it ie to be hoped, that the 
Society will dissipate those prejudices, 
which at prebcnt \otaliy prevent the 
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(lififusioo of knowledge througliout 
flaly. 

SWlTZERtAKD. 

A Catholic curate in the diocese of 
Bruntrath(ci<devant bishopric of B&sle) 
a few days previous to last i-'astery had 
collected ail iho New Testaments in 
his parish, lie had them carried to 
the PcaKt of tite Ascension, where, ac¬ 
cording to custom, the toaster fire was 
to be burnt, and taking olF the biiid- 
uijff. (it, gave the covers to the pro- 
ortrjors of the books, telling them that 
Jv* %vas something useful about tlietn, 
•iiudiu;' to the metal clasps, and he 
r >-'n proceeded to throw the books them- 
*'i'ives info the tl'uncs. U is said that 
tlM govern merit ol Berne has deprived 
him of his curacy fur this transaction. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Geneva, founded in 1822,by the Muni¬ 
cipal Council, is directed by M. Cbor- 
ncl, himself both deaf and dumb, a 
pupil of the Abb^ Sicard. The school 
uow contains five boys and five girls, 
who receive four hoars instructions 
each day, and already some of the 
pupils are able to write a short sen¬ 
tence, dictated by their master by 
signs. 

last winter the condition of 
tlie tiiunks of the Hospital of St. Ber¬ 
nard has been considerably improved. 
These men pass the winter in cells 
where the thermometer (of Bcaumer) 
sometimes falls to 15“ below zero. A 
■subscription has atForded means of 
dillusiiig warmth through these cells, 
by pipes, and has further enabled both 
Swilzerlanii and Italy to discharge a 
part of the. debt, contracted by them 
for the service of these individuals. 

A considerable degree of sensation 
has been civcited throng! out several of 
the Swiss Cantons by an anonymouB 
pamphlet, entitled Horf was Madame 
safft, or Listen to what the ladies 
say,” and dedicated to the friends of 
liberty. The government of Lucerne 
have offered a reward of 400 francs for 
the discovery of the author or editor. 

In many cantons of Switzerland the 
laws are undergoing a revision. The 
project of a civil code will be presented 
this year to the great council of the 
canton ‘ de Vaud; a pcngl code has 
been already printed. The same thing 
ha? taken place at Berne and Zurich. 
They are employetl in a revision of 
the civil code in the canton of Fri- 
bourg. 

The steam-boat which MriCburch, the . 
American Consul at BonrdeattR, has 
launched on the lake of ^neva, for a 
Aionth since hhs occltpiet^the attention 


of the peoplemore than 100 perons 
embark at a timer, and it can only con. 
tain 200. In AvO konrs, against the 
wind, it crosses firoiti Geneva to Ouchy. 
Mr: Church has It also in contempla¬ 
tion to establish steam-vessels on the 
lakes and rivers of Switzerland. At 
Geneva and in the Pays deVand every 
one is highly content with thisexpedi-' 
tious mode of navigation. 

I-'R.ANCB. 

There has just been found at Mimet, 
to the north of Marseilles, not far 
from the site of the second battle of 
Marius with the Tentones, a fossil 
tooth of an elephant. This tooth is in 
good preservation, and was found in a 
very hard grey calx over coal. Other 
large fosrils have also been discovered 
at Martignes in the same depart¬ 
ment.. 

M. Toniouznn has discovered, near 
the village of Aurial, in the rnitis of a 
villa, a marble horary table, of the 
same sort as that described by Falla- ’ 
dins, and which gives a new strength 
to the learned memoir of Mon. l.e- 
tronne, published in the thirty-ninth 
number of the Nouvelles Annales deg 
Voyages, On the pedestal of this table 
is described, L. Verativus Fecit 
Firmits. M. Toulouzan, who is active 
in his researches in the Department of’ 
the Mouth of the Rhone, has made 
many important discoveries, of which 
several are already included in the 
statistical account of that province, to 
which he has contributed under the 
auspices of the Frefect, Mon. de ViU 
ieneuve. 

Means ^preserving Eggs ,—In 1820, 
a tradesman of Paris asked permission 
of t1ie '|iv( feet of police to seil, in the 
market, eggs that had been preserved 
a year in a composition, of which he 
kept the secret. More than 30,000 of 
these eggs were sold in the open 
market without any complaint being 
made, or any notice taken of them, 
when the Board of Health thought 
proper to examine them. They wert? 
fonnd to be perfectly fresh, and could 
only be distinguished from others by a 
pul verous stratum of carbonate of lime, 
remarked by M. Cadet to be on the 
eggshell. Ihis induced him to make 
a series of experiments, which ended 
in his discovering that they were pre* 
served in highly saturated lime-water. 
M. Cadet suggests adding a little aatu- 
rated muriate of lime, btid: gives no 
reason. They also' be preserved 
by immersing tniiw twenty seconds in 
boiling weter, end. then keeping them 
welt dried in fine affted ashes j bat tbi? 
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thorn a f^rpyish jrrccn coJonr, 
71»^«tbod of prcferTine them in 
!lm«4rater haft Wph loii(f the practice 
hf Italy; they may be kept tbua for 
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two yoarp. Tb|s faeful mode fa well 
kdowa M y»kny parta of tJngland, and 
cannot boltoo mneb rcoommended. 
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OMBAT SHJTAJX. 
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A rnrinns book has recently been 
diftro^cied, cnntainiD!; origfioal draw, 
iii^ft by Aiiihonio Van tVyn;;acrde, In 
which arc Viewa of London and ita 
pnocipnl Doilding'i and Paldcon,Green, 
wirli, Biehfflondf Hampton Court, and 
Odtiandn, taken between the ycar^ 
1557 and 1562, Tbey are drawn with 
great apirit, and, to far as we are en. 
abird to judge from such as remain, 
with uncommon fidelity. 

Among other Ourioua woiks, shortly 
about to be sold at Fonthill, is A De¬ 
monology by King James I. in Manu¬ 
script. 

A public library for apprentices dud 
tnccbanicB has been leccntly est.i- 
hiishcd at f,iverpnoI, to which mauy 
gentlemen of the town and neiglibom- 
hood hare prescuted nsclnl and instruc- 
tirc books. 

'fhe whole quantity of forest land 
now belonging to the Crown, either iu 
fee or subject to tlic tights of common, 
fs computed at 122,622 acres, riz. 

Acres en- 
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ForevV 

tuBlipr. 

New Foiesf: . . 

66,942 

6,000 

Dean Fomt 

23,015 

11,000 

Ailee tfolt Forest . 

1,692 


Woolmer Forest . 

5,919 

1,700 

Bere Forest 

1,417 

1,417 

Wbittlewood Forest 

5,424 

3,695 

Saiesy Forest . • 

Whiohwpod Forest 

1,847 

1,121 

3,709 

1,841 >> 

Wojtbam Forest 

3,278 


Windsor Forest . 

4,402 

4,402' 

Dcisroere Forest » . 

3,847 

3,847 

Parkhnnt Forest . 

900 

^ 900 

Acres., 

•122,622 

38,015 


A New Steam Engine.—The power 
of steam ia now rendered aubservient 
to the broking of Monev, for the con- 
atructioi; of roads. A machine haa > 
been inrhntcd, cunsistiug of two fluted 
rollers placed aide by side, about an 
inch apart, and turning ditferent ways. 
The stones aie pot in a kind of hopper 
above, and poshed down with a rake, 
Drhipb afford a regnWr supply to tlte 
rollers. This niaohime is worked by a 
,, rotaljonr engine of qae-horse power, 
and w^'break a ton of bard pebbloa 
iK«p||Metely« in Irom sin to eight mi- 
ii inacbihc baa bchn also ii). 


rented for the diessing of woollen 
cloth, which does as much work in 
/ifiy miooles an two men could do in 
two days. 

A penny of William the Conqueror 
has been dug up iu the Friars at Ox¬ 
ford. On the obverse is a full-faccil 
bust extending to the edge of the coin, 
and crowned with an arebed crown; 
the riglit hand hoidjng a sceptre is 
placed upon tiie left breast. Round 
the head is the legend riiiiELM hex 
(p was the Saxon w}. The reverse has 
a single cross extending nebriy to the 
inner cirele, with ao amulet in every 
quaitcr, each amulet containing one of 
these letters, p. a. X. s. The whpie is 
smyoui lied with iiie inscriplioii lEri,- 
I’lNr. UN PiNT.' Near the same spot 
was found a London penny of iCdward 
I On the obveise the bead extends 
only to the inner circle—is full-facod, 
unji crowned with dm open crown of 
tliicc J!eure-de-l,i. The cpigtaph is 
FPW. H. ANGi,. DNS n\B. The re¬ 
verse is u single b'oad gioss, extended 
to the outer edge. s ,tb three pellets in 
Ooch quarter, and cncumseribed with 
the word's civitas i unpon. 

din issue of double sovereigns is 
about to take place‘from the Mint, 
bearing the head of his Majesty, copied 
from the admirable bust by Chantry. 

It is a fact, but not generally known, 
that the common strawberry is a na¬ 
tural dontifirice; and that its Juice, 
without any previous preparation what- 
ever, dissolves the tartanous incrusta¬ 
tions on the teeth, and makes the 
breath sweet and agreeable. 

Sale of Bumeiparie'e Books., 
Although tliese bocks had. the addi- , 
.tional recommeudalion of brief and 
marffipal notes, in the hand-writing of 
Buonaparte himself, tlicy did not risd 
to such high prices as might be ex- 
"pected' Bufi^n^s Works, with 2,500 
plates, in 12? volp., sold for 241 13s. 
fid.; CoiTNpOlidpioe between Buona¬ 
parte and Fo|«||M|jpolirts, vols., 
for 92-; ta (hrmjLH Cowse of Mathe¬ 
matics, 9 Tols-i fi>r 5)1.10«.i-at the end 
of the volume which odatains the Ai- 
•gebra, theie are thrpa pages of 
oulstiuDU by iNapotooh; 'l^e Freneh 
Theatre, 50 Xhla., 01. idr. fid.; Sor- 
van’s Hietory of ilm Wars of tko Gauls 




and t'renefa, 7 TOlai', for Idif. \ VoU is a aqiuil^, cast^metat frame, aliont 
ney's Voya^ ia 9yria and^E|i;ypt, .3, eight feet high, ,twie|afy4we feet in cir- 
.vaia^ 531. Bruce’s Voyages, in 5* cumferenee, and' tiroii^log upwards «f 
‘vols. with an Atlas^th'e tracings and fonr tons. This frame is of conime 
notes on the map a^e by Napoleon, open below, and at the top ate twelvh 
Strabo’s Geography, translated front small circular windoaw made of: very 
the Greek, 3 vols. royal quarto, 6M0«,thick glassy such as are somptim^ flem 
. Phnon'S' Voyage in Egypt, 3 vols.— used On board of ships. Them ivin> 
Some' of the plates are torn ont, and it dows are so cemented or puttied in that 
eontains corrections by Napoleon, and not a bubble of water can ^netrate; 
the plan of the battle of Aboukir traced and when the sea is clearf and partU 
fay him. Another copy, 17/. Pescrip^ cularlywben the sun is shin/ng, thOr 
tion of Egypt, published by order of workmon are enabled tq cai^ od their 
Napoleon, 34/. 13r. Several letters, sub-marine operations rdthbttt 'tbe aid ■ 
signed by Buonaparte, for various sums, of cahd Ics, which would consnme neSrly 
none exceeding 1/. t6«. His walking as imich air as an equal number of fan- 
stick, formed of tortoise^bsH, of an ex- man bellmvs. In the inside of tbs' bell'' 
traordinary length, and a mnsicid head, are scais for the workmen with' nobs tO' 
forSS/. 17«. As 3001. wasonce offered bang their tools on, and attached to'it 
for this stick, it was probably bought is a strong double air-pump, which is a 
in. If ail these articles had been offered mighty improvement on the old-fash- 
for sale at a former period, they would ioped plan of sinking barrelssfalled 
probably have reached to mnch big||^ with air. From this pnmp issues a thick 
prices. leathern 4nbe, which is closely fitted 

Antiquities. — More Roman relics into (he bell, and the length of which 
(urns, coins, &c.) have been found on ean easily be proportioned to the depth, 
the Mount, near York; and a most ex- of (he water. As may he. supposed, 
tensive and beautiful tesselated pave- the bell is suspended from a very long 
ment has been discovered in a stack- cran|, the shaft of which is sunk to the 
yardoccupiedbyMr.T. Pybu8,at Aid- very keel of a vessel, purchased and 
burgh, near Boroughhridge. It was fitted op for the purpose, and which is, 
found about two feet and a half from in fact, a n^ssary part of the divin^f 
' the surface, whilst digging a drain; it apparatus, ^n the deck of tfaid vessel 
id in extent eight yards by six, and is . is placed the air-pump, worked by four, 
enriched in various parts with beauti- men, with an additional hand to watch 
ful circles, ornamented by wreaths of the sigaals. When'about, therefore;, 
the most brilliant colours, chiefly red, to commence operations, the sloop is , 
white, and blue. moved' to 'the outside of the break- 

Pillar in honour of Hit Majesty.^ wai«V, the air-^ump put in motion, the 
Tlie Comiiiissioncrs of King’s-fown crane worked, and then go down the 
Harbour have been most indefatigable aquatic qunrryroen. From its weight 
in forwarding its completion, and add- and shape, the machine must dip par¬ 
ing to its grandeur, utility, and effect, pendicularly; while the volume of air’ 
The great granite pillar in commemo- within enables the workmen to breathe, 
ration of our gracious Sovereign’s de. and keeps out the water. On arriving 
parture from Dublin, which rises over at the,bottom the divers are chiefly, 
the harbour, measures In one solid stone annqyed ^ith large beds of sea-weed, 
sixteen feet. Tbeco1umn,U is intended, althovmhfrom the inequalities (Mf rbe 
should be forty feet high. It is placed ebauMPR' Port Patrick, and the par- 
«a the remaining part of a ridge of lially^ncven manner in whiiqfa the 
irocks, which extended from the shore ledges of the bell occasiongHy ifjfast on. 
into the interior, which are now used the racks, it is impossible tq'^pel the 
in making the great pier. It has an wat^^ altogether; and tbi^'tt-i is pre- 
admtrable effect, as the spot on whicli sum^, is the ^qson why it is dasger^ 
it stands is hll that now rSmalny.qflbe ous to descend^in rough ,or Squally 
great ridge. The base rests inHhe bo- weaftspr, when’the heaving and agi-,. 
som of this old fragment, atjid imme- tated^^p, would'be apttodasfa in the' 
diately under the pillar m’eSj^ur great smallesCc^nny. To gqa^ B>e 

granite orbs. I'be appearkiice of the .effects, of sexeral hbursi pai^i^immer- 
' whole is very striking, and well worthy sion in > water,V^het«mp. areil^rided 
the memorable occasion of Vrhich it is with laVge jackj-h^M^^ps of>vi'Wj| and 

an lifteresting testimonial. . coarse woollqq' jMB||i |i^^ 

Diiiing-beU at Port PaMcfa.—The serve the pre,«^^P^'faltuffiog.^|hj6ig ' 
diving-bell, or rather the .i nm j m ved !itt'^ ears with cpttqn,1^,^j^ifafafastantst^!^lln ' 
atrument now ia use at^P^^tripfa, * of^pir from above, 

£ur. May. Auff.1923. -j* - — 
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ftt firrt an nncaay s^ntMlon, 
•n4 ia even apt to produce deaflteBa. 
Jbt carrying ont the new pier It U nC- 
-fteanary to luake a bed for tbe fouuda* 
tloo atooea, whicli would otfacrwinu be 
left at the mercy of the wave8>-and 
thia la the duty of the dlVCrs. With 
picka, hammera, jumpera, and gunpow* 
der, the most rugged surface la made 
even, and uot only a bed prepared for 
the huge maaaea of stone which are 
afterwards let down, but tbe lilorhs 
themsejves strongly bound together 
with iron and cement. The divers, 
like other quarrynieu, when they wish 
<( to blast," take good care to be put 
ont of harm's way. By means of a tin 
tube, the powder is kept quite dry, and 
a branch from the larger cnvJty, hollow, 
and Gllcd with an oaten straw, is 
lengthened to the very sui face of the 
wateWbefore the fuse is lighted. 

'He iMntdmn Manusenpis. — A 
catalogue of the “ Ijinsdown Manu¬ 
scripts" has been printed by^authority 
of the Koyal Coirtmi'^sioii on Public 
Records. Tlie preface contains many 
interesting paitlculars. This collec¬ 
tion ot Manuscripts was purcbujpd in 
1807, by a vote of Parliament, of the 
representatives of the then lute Marquis 
of Lansdowii, for the stmi of 4,925/. 
The catalogue is divided into two 
parts; the first consisting of the 
Burighle Papers only; the second 
.comprehending the remainder of the 
JdonWrlpts in general, including the 
fV^r and Kennett Papers, pf the 
Botrghle Papefo one wolnme eoiltidns 
copies of Charters, &c. of an early pe¬ 
riod : httt the remainder, amounting to 
,(Oae hundred and twenty-obe volumes, 
in folio, consist of State Papers, iuter- 
•persedwith Misccllaneons Correspod- 
ence during the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth; and among these is the “Private 
Memorandum-Book of Lord j^nrigbie." 
Ezciasively ot the larger aefijl** 
collection of maunscripts oondPshends 
many valuable works on difibrent sub¬ 
jects. In British History,Topography, 
and Juilsptudence, the collection is 
particularly rich. It contains a beau¬ 
tiful illumiDated manuscript of “ Bar- 
dyng’s Chronicle,” as it was presented 
by its author to Henry VI. It deserves 
espeoiul notice; it was formerly Sir 
Robert Cotton's, and it differs from tbe 
piintod copies of the Chronicle (which 
came down to Edward IV.’s time) so 
much as uot cveq to admit of collation. 
Also, a tatr trdnsdript of the “ Cliroui- 
cle of Aadtew of Wyutown;" and 
rbree volumes of original emrespond- 


ence, the firOt containing Letters writ¬ 
ten by rOyal, noble, and eminent per¬ 
sons Of Great Britain, frhm (he time of« 
Henry VI. to the reign of his present 
Mqjesty. The most important docu¬ 
ment in the other two volumes Is, the 
memorabie Letter of Lady Jane Gray, 
as Queen* of England, to the Marquis 
of Northampton, requiring the alle¬ 
giance against what she calls “ the 
fayned and untrue elayme of the l.ady 
Mary, bastard daughter to our great 
uncle Henry Vlll. of famous memorye." 
There is likewise a valuable “Treati».c 
on (he Court of Star Chamber," written 
iu the time of King James 1 a,nd King 
Charles l„ by William liudson. Esq. ot 
GrayVinn. In bibheai leariiiug, the 
collection contains tuo volumes of pai- 
ticular interest. One is a fine iiiuiiu- 
script of part of the Old Tcstameiit, in 
English, as translated by Wiclitie; 
thg other is a volume elcgautly written 
on vellum, and illuminated, contdiuiug 
pari of a French Bible, translated by 
Kaout de Prcsie, or Praellcs, at the 
L uiimaud of Charles V. of Fi aiice; a 
version of extreme rarity even in that 
country. Theie are also some fine 
classicdl manuKoriptH; amongst tiiem 
a facsimile of the celebrated Virgil iu 
the Vatican Library, made by Bartoli, 
in 1612. In poetry, besides two beau¬ 
tiful mauuscripts of tbe fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, on vetlo », one containing the 
“^nnets of Petrarch," tbe other the 
“ Comedie of Dante," there is a %ery 
fair and perfect copy, also on vellum, 
of the “ Canterbury Tales,” of Chau¬ 
cer, written about tbe reign of Henry 
V.; in tbe initial letter of which is a 
foil-length portrait of the author. Like- 
wisqa volume, partly on vellum and 
partly on paper, being “ A Collection 
of the Poems of John Lydgate, Monk 
of Bury,” many of which have never 
been printed; and an unpublished 
Poem, by Skelton, entitled “The Image 
of Ypooresyc,” believed to be the^. 
thor's autograph. And there is a vc- 
lume containing twenty very interest, 
log “Treatises on Music,” of the fif¬ 
teenth century, originally belonging 
to John VVyIde, precentor of Waltham 
ASbey, and afterwards to Thomas Pal. 
lys, erganist to Henry Vlll.; a mtmu. 
script Vpittme that has been particu¬ 
larly Aot|<^ and commented upon by 
Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, in 
their respective Histories of Music. 

Id the press, Memoirs of the Court 
of Louis iliv: and of tbe Regency; aJt- 
tracted' (Vaifii the German conrespwtd- 
'ence onidtf.'Ciisabcth Charlotte, Du- 
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chcsH of Orleans* mother of tho noKcnt; 
prccedctl by a filoffraphical Notice of 
thin Princess, and with Noles.^ 

In the course of the eusuintr month 
will appear, in one .voj. 8vo. An easy 
Introduction to Lamarck's ArranuC' 
ment of the Genera of Shells; with 11' 
lustrative remarks, additional obserra- 
tlons, and a synoptie table. By Charles 
Pubois, I’'.L.S. 

In tho press, Memoirs of Mrs. Eliz. 
jAun Ulyaf, extracted from her Diary 
and Letters. To which is added, a 
Sermon, on occasion of her death. By 
Thomas Rogers. ‘ 

Ivanhoo has been translated into Ita¬ 
lian, and is published at Milan by Ihro^ 
fbssor G. Barbien. 

Homo’s Tragedy of Douglas has 
been translated into Italian by Professor 
Marif*; wd is published at Genoa. 

Lxtiacts from the Diary of the late 
Michael Ubderweod, M.D. consisting 
ehiefiy of Critical Remarks on various 
PassagoR of Scripture, Meditations, and 
occasional Hymns; are to be published 
by Subscription in one vol. Svo. Price 
7«. for the' Benefit of his Widowed 
Daughter. 

The oontiiuiation of M'r. Booth's 
Analytical Dictionary of the English 
Language is now in the press, and the 
several Parts will be published, suc¬ 
cessively, at abort iutervals. The 
printing of the Second Part was ne¬ 
cessarily delayed for the purpose of 
calculAting, with some degrpe of pro¬ 
bability, the number of copies that 
would be required. * 

A new Edition of the ** Young Coun¬ 
tess,” IB nearly ready, a Taie for Youth, 
Hiuth iiiipioveil, and enihellished with 
two fiuti eugiavings by llfaudcs, fironi 
drawings by Craig. • 

The Second Livraiboii of the French 
Classics, edited by L. T. Ventonillac, 
comprising Nuina Pompilius, by Fio- 
riaii, with Notes dud Lite of the Author, 
in two vols. will be published in a few 
days. 

Mr. H. V. Smith is prepAiing for 
pubUcation a History of the English 
Kt<4;e, from the Refomiatiou to the 
present time; coiilaining a particular 
Account of all the Theatres that have 
been erected at difibrent periods in the 
Metropolis, and interspersed with va¬ 
rious amobing Anecdotes, foe. 


A new 'lEidUion of Blaine’s Canine 
Pathology In nearly ready, with an 
additibn of new matter, partieuiarly 
a philoRcipbicai Inquiry Injlo the Origin 
of the Dog, his IndiTldual varieties, 
and examination of the popular sul^eet 
of breeding Ahimala $ also a very copV 
ons account of Rabies or Madness. 

Mr. lb. J. Mac. Henry has in the 
press, and nearly ready for^ publica¬ 
tion, a new Edition of bis improved 
gpnuish Grammar, designed especially 
for self-instruction. 

Preparing for publication. Outlines 
of Midwifery, developing its Prlneiples 
and Practice; intended as a text book 
for students, and a book of reference 
for j unior practitioners. By J. T. Con¬ 
quest, M D. P L S. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and of the Me¬ 
dico Chirnrgical Society of Lbiidori. 
The Third Edition, enlarged and illus¬ 
trated by copper plate cugraviugs, 
ISmo. 78. hd. 

The Second Edition of Mr. Goodwin’s 
New .System of Shoeing Horses U in 
preparation, and will speedily be pub¬ 
lished in Bvo. containing many new 
and important additions, with new 
platfm illustrative of the recent inven¬ 
tion, which is the subject of a patent, 
for sboeiug horses with cast malleabik 
iron, enabling the public tO' obtain^ 
shoes correctly made of any. form. 

In the course of a few days will ap¬ 
pear in two vols. Svo. a new Edition, 
much improved, of Miss BengePs Me¬ 
moirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, with 
JUtecdotea of the Court of Henry II. 
during her residence in France. 

Nearly ready for publication, Hbne 
Momenta Cravenae, or the Craven Dia¬ 
lect, exemplified in two Dialogues be¬ 
tween Parmer Giles and his Neighbour 
Bridget; to which is annexed a copi¬ 
ous Glossary of the Dialect of Craven, 
in the West Riding of Vurkshirc. 

A Panoramic View of the Cit*\ of 
Ediul||rgh and surrounding Country, 
conipieheuding tlic varied and pic¬ 
turesque scenery as seen from the lap 
of Calton-hill, from an actuijll drawing 
on the spot, by Mr. Tytler, will appear 
ill a few days, bciiutifolty pHnt^ in 
chalk, by Sitnoueaii, and baudaomcly 
coloured on imperial drawing paper, 
size, ninety inches long, by twenty-ono 
incbctfwidc. 
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Tne great success that has attended 
the continual representation of the 
new operatic comedy Svre$*hearts and 
tyivetf of which we gave an account 
in our last number, has precluded the 
necessity of introducing many new 
pieces^ and, theicforc, our critical du¬ 
ties during the month at this theatre 
bare bee^ lights We must not, how- 
ever, foi^et to mention tlie production 
of a new three called SpanUh Bonds^ 
or, fVars in Wedlocks but we will not 
fatigue our readers with a detail of the 
plot, as the piece was unsuccessful, 
and Liston, Vining, and Mrs. Chatterly 
exerted their acknowledged talents in 
-vain; it is gone to the tomb of all the 
Capulets,'** and all we can say on this 
occasion is de mortuU ml. 

This theatre experiences a most suc¬ 
cessful season, richly deseiwed by the 
manager, the performers, and the an- 
tbor of Sweethearts and Wives. This 
drama is a great favourite with the 
pnblic and will become a stock piece: 
the plot has interest and incident, with- 
ont the eonfnidon too often their atten¬ 
dant: the hninonr is softened by re¬ 
peated touches of pathos, that makes 
a pleasing oontrast and variety. The 
songs are Jndiciously interspersed, re-, 
liemg without too forcibly disuniting 
th» dialogue, aud tend materially to 
heighten the constant interest of 
the scene. Liston in Billy Lackaday 
should be seen by every votary of 
fifomus. We regret the retirement of 
Madame Vestris from this theatre, 
whose character, Zaura, is represented 
by Miss Love. 

O'Keefe's comedy of the Young 
Quaker has been pei formed during the 
month, after a lapse of five years. The 
charactew were strongly cast: Terry 
. o 


a« Chronicle, liston as Clod, Harley 
asSplatterdash, MiasTxiveasyframilnfa, 
and Miss Chester as Dinah Primrose, 
deceived and deserved great appro¬ 
bation. ListoA's representation of a 
clownish servant was enainently ludi¬ 
crous, and admirably contrasted with 
Harley’s tbppish one. ’Although this 
comedy is not one of the best specimens 
of the old school, yet it is so full of 
lodicrons combiuatious that we hope 
to see it again. 

The opera of the The Barber of 
Seville has also been performed with 
great success. Liston’s Figato, and 
Miss Paton's Rosina were certainly 
the greatest attractions; but, as we 
have repeatedly noticed tbeir perfor¬ 
mance onhese characters at the Winter 
I'lieatres, we need not expatiate upon 
their merits on the present occasion. 
We cannot conclude our short account 
of this theatre without noticing, with 
deserved praise, the great merits of 
Mrs. Chatterley; we were amotog the 
first to pronounce that this lady would 
rise toaconsidc) ableenUncnce in public 
favour, aud our ; i opbecy has been com¬ 
pletely verified, tier comic veis<itility 
in a one act piece, called Tweh e l‘re- 
eiselyfUimjH ensures great applause, 
’ and the piece Is, therefore, often re¬ 
peated. She personates five different 
characters with an ever-cliangiug va¬ 
riety. 

We .congratulate the propiietors on 
the crowded audienecH that freqnent 
this theatre. This great success, aL 
most without a parallel, is as compli¬ 
mentary to the good taste of the public 
as it is highly flattering and advanta- 
geons to the proprietors and the 
formers. 


BBOLIsa OPERA BOVSM^ 


SiXCK onr Inst notice of this^catre 
it has acquired mneh celebrity by tb 
return of Mr. Matthews, and by thi 
introduction of two new pieces, whiel 
^ are deserving of particular altentioi 
as they have proviU moi'e than usuall: 
suo|6Mftil. Tlie first, which possessei 
firinrity of consequence as well as pn 
M|i||niNiiHtvef Is e^lcd Presumption, \ 


piece, in three acts, founded on the 
romance of Frankenstein, by Mrs. 
Shelly, who Is tlie Widow of Mr. Byshe 
Shelly, and the daughter of Mrs. Wol- 
Btoncraft Godwin, a name in itsTday of 
great celebrity^ and with which all pnr 
readers must be acquainted. The dra- 
duitispereOReo are as follow 
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Frank$tut4in Mr. Wallack. 

J)e Lacy, (a banished 

{frnticman.Mr. Rowbothatn. 

Fetix de Lacy (his son) Mr. Pearman. 
Clerval (betrothed to 

Elizabeth). Mr. J. Blandt 

Fritz (serrant to Fran- 

kenstein).Mr. Keeley. 

(-.-) Mr. T.P. Cooke. 

Elizabeth (sister of 

Frankenstein) ...Mrs. Anstin. 
Agatha de Lacy (affianc¬ 
ed to Franken8tcin)Mis8 L. Dance. 
Einon, (wife of Fritz) Mrs. J. Weippert. 
Sajk (an Arabian girt) Miss Povey. 

The chief event of the play is the 
formation of a human bdng by a chemi¬ 
cal combination', one of those ^fild 
theories that haunted the imaginatious 
of learned men daring the infant state 
of knowledge jnst emerging from the 
barbarous ignorance of the middle 
ages. Frankenstein is a Swiss devoted 
to chemistry and the occult sciences. 
From reading the works of the alche¬ 
mists be has been led to the diseovery 
of the principle of life. He commences 
the formation of a man untof the leiics 
of the church-yard and the dissecting- 
rooms. He, after an efibrt of years, 
accomplishes his object; but his new 
formation, a being eight feet high and 
hidconsly ugly, terrifies him at first 
sight; he abjures the work of his hands, 
and the giant sets out upon his career. 
All human beings of course start back 
from an intercourse with this unnatural 
stranger, and lie becomes a baler of 
all human nature. But his revenge is 
most fiercely expended on his fabrica¬ 
tor's connections. He strangles Fran¬ 
kenstein's brother, then kills bis bride; 
and, finally, to exact the full tribute 
of his vengeance, stands before the 
unfortunate Swiss, and declares him¬ 
self the author of this chain of butchery. 
Frankenstein, after having made a so¬ 
lemn vow to destroy the monster he 
had expended his time, health, and 
talents in creating, pursues him for 
that purpose, and af the momeut of his 
success they are both overwhelmed 
in an avalanche of snow. 

The adaptation of this unnatural 
story is by Mr. Peake, a gentleman, 
wfao is the author of several succe<uiful 
pieces expressly wrluep for this thea¬ 
tre ; and, we must confess, that on the 
present occasion he has shewn consi¬ 
derable talent in making that interest, 
ing to an intense degree, which in its 
very natufe is repugnant to ail the 
better feelibgs of t^ bnman lipart. 
The obaracter of FiitilkenMeiti is'gbly 


sustained by Mr. Wallack; and the 
lemorse, conseqdent on the impiety 
•f attempting to rival the Deity in the 
formation of his noblest work, strongly 
ponrtrayed. The monster In the hands 
of Mr. T. P. Cooke is of nppalHng in¬ 
terest, ynd' the deep silence of the au¬ 
dience during his presence on the stage 
is the best panegyric to bis talents: 
he. has to execute a task of no ordinary 
difficulty, and, although he has not 
the faculty of speech imparted to him, 
‘he conveys to the andience, by the 
energy of his action and gestures, a 
perfect knowledge of.the very extraor.* 
dinary and novel character be repre¬ 
sents. In the commencement he ex- 
hibits kindly feelings, and saves Aga¬ 
tha De Lacy from drowning. But, 
being fired at by her brother, and re¬ 
pelled by all with horror, be becomes 
iiidligiiant, revcugefal, and an habitual 
perpetrator of all kinds of mischief. 
He carries off and destroys a ciiild, 
puts gipseys to the route, shoots a 
woman; and, finally pursued by Fran¬ 
kenstein, lie kills him at the foot of a 
glacier.* But here his career closes; 
Frankenstein falling fires his pistol, 
an avalanche rolls down; and at the 
instant overwhelms the monster. 

The female performers bavfe no very 
prominent parts to perform, being 
chiefly occupied in singing. A burn¬ 
ing house, set on fire by the monster, 
was well managed ; and the cseape of 
the dramatis persona was very critical 
and complete. Cooke represented the 
foonster in this melo-drama with con¬ 
siderable ability; we could not but ad¬ 
mire his expression of incipient intel- 
lect and matured fegling when be 
listened to the alternations of varied 
nrasick,,whon be first beheld the lovely 
form of woman, and felt the iusiuuating 
influence of love; and also when for the 
first time he experienced the destruc¬ 
tive power of fire. Presumpfiou baa 
been acted, we believe, every'night 
during the month, and must havn heen 
very beneficial to the treafttry. 

The ofoer novelty to an¬ 

nounce fl; a petite p/MlJn two acts 
called, / will hare a Wife, It has no 
claims to originality, being translated 
iVoianr.e (Japiiaine Belronde, of Picard, 
by Mr. Pianehe, as wa nndi«irstand.— 
The plot consists in the perplexities of 
a Grilant Admiral, named Firedrake 
Mr. Bartley, who being advanced in 
life, resolfes t0g^eer his retirement 
by the presenaWh wife, and for that 
purpose ihriie^Ahlfeieyonng ladies and 
an old one (t^ at one of ihem) to 
bie'iMQiriOB in the country. The Ad- 
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iai|{^f!|'g«llantry }h directed, itijthe first 
./towards the yo»»K ladles, 
Miss Carr; hOtellai 
’aad MU* Miss 

bat beings sacoessiTely rejected 
hw is obligred at last .to content 
; l^pseKirith Offilvjff anolber ari- 
:' dow, Jbutone whose time O'f life correfs- 
onds more nearly with his own. The 
amonr of the piece turns, on the timi> 
dity of bis addresses, the obstinacy of 
his determination, and. the frequency 
of his disappointments { for it is his 
bard fate to find, that the yo'ung'yridow 
is betrothed to.^Vtyfutn O'Learyy Mr. 
Power; Jtahillaio Merton, Mr. Baker; 
and MUs'Roeebank to Charles, his own 
nephew, Mr. Pearnutn. The principal 
character. Is 'that which Mr. Bartley 
performs, and be did great justice to 
the poor .^Yfmjrafs repeated attacks on 
the fair sex. Mr. Power was equally 
humourous iu his personification of 
the IrUbntan: his brogue is rich, his 
conception,correct, and there is none 
of that oretvacting in his portrait of 
Icid) peculiarities which our stage too 
frequently afibrds. The names of Mr. 
i^earman and Miss Porey will shew 
that the vocal department was in good 
• hands. Upon the whole, this little 
drama was so well got up, and presents . 
among its owp recommendations so 
much of the light and the livelv, that 
we aball net be anrprised to fiotf it run 
to the fall extent of the season. 

Tbe‘l<ut,altboogh not least pleasing 
partof onr duty, is to say something 
ihefetnm Mr. Matthews from hia. 
tranaatlantio theatrical tour. We iafe 
faapp^ to aonoance that his excursion 
' |um hiKo by no means injnrions to either 
hit hoaltji or his extraordinary comic 
powers. His re*appearance qp these 
hoards was of course hailed with ea> 
thnsiastic plaudits, and he continues 
to be received every evening with the 
most disfinguished. and gratifying ap* 
probation, .^ere is perhaps not a 
more .perfect .piece .of acting. ofi the 
stage thaa'.lus|>erformaacc in the Po% 
Pocfttfl.' fais.mrASfmoarrfuncom¬ 
monly rich;-his Monsieuniteu-singe 
exceedingly interesting j and his re- 


presentatloa of 8ca*aickuess made ua 
deeply sympathise with at I fl'c horror* 
of a mUi^en voyage. ' But perhaps'the 
best of ail is his Mdjoi^, Lonyhovo,'at 
whom a contemporary critic says, ^ Tlie 
inimitable, imaginative and super*vera- > 
CtouB Major Longbov?, who had been 
everywhere and s.een all things; who 
knew every one, and, had doUe all 
thiRgs<^the tv.isest, the strongest, the 
bravest, and .the best of all conceivable 
Mqjjors, in comparison with whom Muu-; 
cbaiisen was but a rnsh'-light, and Fer¬ 
nandez Mendez Pinto a mere pretep- 
der’^hepreufrcheoalier.of fiction, the 
hero of gasconade, the Bobadil of 
boasting, and the prince Of liars'. It 
is the height of nonsense .to call Ma¬ 
thews a mimic or an imitator aftor such 
a performance. Wilkie is just such 
a mimic, and Raphael such an imitator. 
It is a teal genuine impersonation of 
the abstract principle of bnUying and 
lying, and as such we look up 46 it 
with marvelling and delight.'’ We 
have also seen Matthews in the charac¬ 
ter of Morbleu, in the laughable farce, 
of 31oueieur Tomon, Wetiiink higher' 
of this performance than some persons 
do, although every one agrees that it 
is a correct, laughable, and clever.”—’ 
We never enjoyed a farce with more 
‘uomixed pleasure, as regards the re¬ 
presentation of the prineipie character, 
and we aye sorry bui' limits will not at' 
present permit ns to ehtm into the pe¬ 
culiarities of this remnmt of the old 
regime. Miss Louisa Dance, although 
.she never draws deeply on the riches 
of‘nature, was interesiing in Adol- 
/diuie. Mrsl Tayleure, though a little 
too extravagant, in Mad. liehjurde, 
supported her character with consider¬ 
able talent and nature. Mr. Brown, in 
the Lawyer's Clerk, is, as lawyer's 
elcrks generally are, very cox-comi- 
eal. and offensive. Wrench, as Tom 
£inj|F, ia as usual vivactout^ easy, and 
hustling. 'We wish, bliss, Holloway, 
is a pretty intorosling girl, would 
’become more easy and natural; she 
sfaonld remember that in good acting 
there is not a particle of affectation. 


POLITICAL DIGEST.*^ 

^Whxii we last pi^formed' onr duty confidently anfidipated would lead to 
** Utatemant-of 'the'consummation of all .thdir wishes; 

^i^oitttcai sitaatio&>of.]^r 0 pe,‘‘affhir 8 that. icililMv’hpwever, has now beeb 

risaii!h 4 dj' 'pid; the Bburbori caUsc afwT 

Bour^ii'government had pei|«*«t^ar,"1f^iPrihcr, frb^ 




ticipated eottoltasion than beforb tant. last ptibiteation we an*. 

oecapation*of Madrid, or the blockade ’ -nouoced tbe oefiirions treachery by 
. of Cadiz by the French. The enemy which'Aforillo'bad yielded the impor. 
have now traversed the whole Penin- tant province ofjj^atiicia t'o the ieihettiy, 
hula, withont the exception of a single General Bonrcke,. however, has rehp^ 
province; they have pccupied thecapU no j^reat advantages brom the* orinMf, 
tal, thrown the civil government of the toj the '^rpetration of which he had 
country into the hands of,a Spanish bribed this rOnegade Spaniard;; for,up 
aristocracy, they have resorted to the to the last accounta which have been 
most extensive and criminal system of received from the North of Spain, (ibth 
bribery; neither morality, religion, nor instant) General BouYcfce b£d duly been • 
honour, has restrained tiiem in their able to capture Petrol ahd''>Tigp; ail 
elforts to attain their objects ; and yet, his efforts against CoNniia had beeh 
in point of, ulllmate result, they have reppised up to the liith,..{DSlhht, and 
effected nothing. The extremes' of be had lost more time and more tivi^ 
superstition, of bigotry, and of civil before that place than the po^eaaiod ' 
tyranny and injustice, which marked of it was worth, 
all the deliberation and’measures of In Catalonia a mimber of partial cn> 
that aristocratic regenfey, which the gagemciits have taken place between 
French had selected for governiug the different corps of Moncey’s army; 
Spain, had rendered it .totally unfit for end the corps of Mina and his assisi 
any fiinctions of goyernmerit,’ even in tants, Miluns, Llobera,and Munzo. Of 
the -Ibwest and most degraded state of these actions we have received only 
. social existence, and the Duke d'An^- the French accounts, and from such 
gouieme had found himself compelled accounts it is evident that many of the 
to reduce the regency to a mere nomi- fights have terminated in favour of th$ 
nal authority, by dividing Spain into Spaniards, whilst others^ which have 
military districts, and giving the com. been favourable to the enemy,' have- 
mand of such districts to his own offi- been contested with a resolotiop that 
cers. But tbe perseverance of this has inflicted a loss upon the enemy, 

' Council of Regency in their narrow . most inconvenient to the s'itnation of , 
views, and arbitrary princi pics, has their affuirsi Marshal Moncey has not 
since compelled the Duke d'Adgouleme been ab.le to obtain posaeasious of an$' 
pubiicUlly to thwart all their measures, of the fortified places in Catalonia, autf, 
to liberate those whom they bad im* although he has invested BaroelonO, 
prisoned, to declare their proceedings . no apprehensions whatever afe enterl 
to be incompatible with the safety of tain^ for the safety of that place, 
the French armies, and, finally, to re* , whilst the blockading force !a rdpeat- 
ducc ihcir authority to a mere nullity, l.edly attacked, either by aortiea from 
These events prove either a thorough /'the garrison, or by Guerilla partimi ' 
want of judgment in the French, in fivni the mountains. ' 
selecting their political friends, or The naval blockade of Cadiz appeark,: 
that the Duke d'Angoulente has found to be very imperfect, and the mcces. 
his first^ principles so thoroughly in,' sion of the Levant and of the S.W. 
consistent with the spirit of the age, winds, which invariably blow off that 
that he thinks it convenient to abandon coast in the autumn, will soon drive 
. or discard hia original agents and emis. the French fleet from their atatibn. 
sarics, and to come into more moderate The military blockade of <^tiiz aji- . 
measures. The Duke is. in fort, glad pepra very little to annoy tbe;fokifoi- 
to meet the Constitationaiistahalfvray,. 'tants, whilst the SpaniardsJhave e^ci- 
and is evidently more desirous of fomt- ed one sortie, in which t)ijey«t>9<)^ded 
iiig a connexion with them than ofcon> In their Resign of deafr^mg a'part of 
tinning hia .aliiauce with the royalist the enemy's works. T%|iB'i»est possible 
.party. This situation of affairs is con. 'spirit appeals to pcrvtma"ail ranks of 
clnsive evidence, that the original . people' in Cadiz, which may be styled, 
views of the French, and their estimate the Athens of Spain, ,|^r the iuhabU 
of the sense of tbe Spanish people upon * tants, from their long liind freqpcnt id- 
. which they justifie4<i#«ir lumioa of tercourse with the mofe enlightened 
Spain, have been totalliy' fallacious, and parts of Ettrope and ' America, have 
in reason and in principle the' Duke become, by far^’mWd advanced in ■ 
d'Adgou'leme ohght to give over his knowiedf^^ rest of tbeic 

design, by>.withdrawing ttfoa^my into counti;ymc^K?i^KS'^;'. ■ ■ 

France. -, •> •, ■ The;.phi|a"'|^tSi4|ite'me ba^agleft 

The details of the upSHtary o|>#^p8 Spain Tor tm order to open 

-of the month are by weaiti and to 



Hie military operation* in 
province, the CoWos ordered Gc- 
MerarBWlesteroa to break up from Va- 
leDdn to edter dodalaaia at it* S £. ex- 
tanttityf to operate in the rear of the 
dnemy, and In the event of serious re¬ 
veries to retreat through Estramadura 
and Loon. Aceordingly this officer 
broke up from Valencia, but upon his 
onteringr Andalusia after a slight ren- 
coutie with the enemy, he threw off* 
the mask, avowed his treason to tlie 
Cortes, and ordered all his officers, 
partieularly tho*e who cotnmnqded 
Painpluna, St. Sebastian, and Santona, 
to submit to the ciiemy. These orders 
have, however, been rejected with in¬ 
dignation by the parties to whom they 
were addressed. The soldiers albo re¬ 
fused with unanimity to follow the ex¬ 
ample of their leader, and the l<'icuch 
have,thereforc,acquircd nothing by the 
crimes of Ballasteros, but hi* individual 
accession to their cause. '1 he army of 
Ballasteros is now under the conimand 


of General. Zayaa, who was second to 
Ballasteros before his going' over to 
the enemy, and if it be directed with 
talents and energy, it Is in a situation to 
inflict the greatest possible injury upon 
the invaders. The Guerilia system 
is becoming daily of great annoyance 
to the enemy, and the people of Spain 
seem fotaltjr averse to the old regime, 
being either tame spectators of the 
struggle, or joining Guerilla bodies in 
favour of the constitution. The ter- 
miuation of the war in Spain will affect 
the intellectual and moral condition of 
tnahkind for many ages, and, therefore, 
must be viewed with peculiar interest 
by every enlightened mind. If the 
Cories be firm in rcjectinglhe terms,and 
in resisting the bribery of the French, 
there is almost a certainly of our seeing 
the defeat of one of the most neTarioiis 
attempts that was ever made to impose 
despotism, with all its moral and in< 
tellcctual evils, upon mankind. 


BfONTIILY MEMORANDA. 


The King. —It i* determined, that, 
on the 1*1 of September, the KiiigshtiU 
take possession of bis aiurtments in 
Windsor Palace, which,are now quite 
ready to receive the Royal Party, al¬ 
though the accommodations there are 
exceedingly tittiitecl ; for it is Tound 
impassible, and, perhaps, it would be 
unjust, to dispossess many of the fami¬ 
lies, who bhiie occupied apartments in 
the Castle for a great many years. 

TheKing has been pleased to appoint 
Qeilry Gpmpertz, Esq. to be one of his 
Mqjesty’s Honourable Band of Gentle¬ 
men Pensioners in Ordinary to his 
Majesty, Also Robert Laurie, Gentle¬ 
man, to the Office of Rouge Croix, 
Pours^ivant of Arms, vacant by the 
resignation of William Radclyffe. 

TTie new quadrangle at Tiinity Cbl- 
lege, Cambridge, is to be called tbc 
King's Court, by His Majisty’s graci¬ 
ous permission.—At a grand continou 
day of the Corporation of Camlwidge, 
ou Saturday last, Alexander Scott Ab¬ 
bott, Esq. was elected Mayor of thdt 
town, for the ensning year. 

PaEVERMEHTs.—Tbe Rev. G. H. 
Curtoiftf A M. Id the rectotry of South 
Willingham, Lincolnshire j patron, G.’ 
H. Henpage, Eiit^«,ThS Rev. W. D. 
RdbibiOli, AM. Ghaplsin to Viseount 
Xlungannon, to tbil Rectory of Litlllng- 
(M, Sussex, TUtonni by the death of the ' 


Rev. A. Nott; patron F. F. Beau, Esq. 
—Tlie Hon. and Rev. W. Edcii, M A to 
become one of the six I*reacher* ui Can¬ 
terbury Cathedral, patron, the Arch- 
bibhop.r-The Kev.W. Knatchbull, L.D. 
to the R^ctoiy of Aldington - cum 
Smeelh, Keiit.~-The Rtv F. B.urow, 
M.A. to the Vicarage of .St, Mary, Sand¬ 
wich; patron, the Hou the Aichdca- 
con ot Canterbury.—Tlie Rev S. 1', 
Sadler,’SC.L. of BallioU'ollegc, Ox¬ 
ford, to the Rectory of Sutton-under- 
Biailes, Gloucestershire; patiuii, the 
Bishop of London —The Kc v. Gf .M. Cole¬ 
ridge, of Christ Church, Oxford, to the 
Prebendal Stall of Whitchurch, in the 
Cathedral of Wells, vacant by the death 
of the Archdeacon of jMorwich.-»The 
Rev. F. Bedford, M.A. Rector of Belch- 
ford, has been preseuted, by C- B. Mos- 
singherd, Esq. to the valuable living of 
South Ormsby, with Ketsby, Calceby, 
and Dnby annexed, Lincoiishire —The 
la)rd Bishop of Lincoln hasconfetred 
upon the Rev. £. Edwards, MA. of 
Hantiugdofl, tbft Prebend or Canonry 
of Leighton Bn^wold, in the Catbe- ^ 
dral Church oi^iDeoin, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. *F. Cowper. 

Promotions. ■— 2d Regiment of 
Foot; ^eat.-Colonel John Roit, from^ 
the balfpRy, to be Lienh-Cotonel, vice 
John doraoii, Mho exehangieSj<»*Ceptain 
WlUiams, be Mqior, by pus- 
<!mxe^ Tibp Gordon, who retires. 



' Hos{xHal Staff SajrfeoQ, ,«f 0 h|pi 
Alex. Scbietky to Bepw|y 

of HotpUalu on the Coitit! of .Africa 
only, vice Dr. Jlicboll^ deceased.. 

Unattached: M^or- Jamea Payler,' 
from the lOtb Foot, to-be Lient.-Coi. of, 
][nfraiitry,by pnrchase,yice Major^Gen'. 
M. C^iDarby Griffith, who retiree., 
Brev'et^To be Lieut..Col8. in tjid- 
Army: .tf^pr RofferMachneil, of the 
2d Life Guards. Migor Richard Mon- 
tag>ue Oakes, of‘the Ist LifeGbard^ 

. Major Henry Earl of Uxbridge, of the, 
1st Life Gnards..- 

Mentber$ returned to; eerve tn this 
■S presmt Parliament. • 

County of Stafford .—Sir John WroL 
tesley, Bart, in the room of Sir John 
Fenton Bott| 7 hey,,.Bart« deceased. 

Borough of New<astle-under.Lyme.— 
John Evelyn Denison, Esq. in the room 
of William shepherd Klnnersley, Esq. 
deceased., < - ■ 

It has been noticed by the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Ambassadors and Ministers of Nentral 
Powers at Paris, t* That the French 
government has declare,d an effective 
blockade of the ports of Cadiz, Barce. 
fona, Saufona, St. Sebastian, and Co¬ 
runna.'* , 4 , 


Major.G^^ylil6i*B,ijy. Torrens, X.C.B, 
Adjhtant‘jGe^|rai,i^i.&e. haa rec^tjy ‘ 
returned Irelg^^ where be hw 
been for several iqdhthkfinpfrintendii^,. 
the instruction (^,t^e;trqc^ ip tiust 
l.parfuf theDhited Kingdd&i,'-id his Iith 
proyipd system foTthe Pormidions, Field 
. Exercises, and movements of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s land forces,. The,.rules anq're. 
gnlations fpr carrying dnto immeilitttQ 
and general practice this unMhrm sya- 
tem of discipline are .expected to be 
shortly promulgated, by His Madeidy’s'';' 
command, to the whole army... ." 

> It .has been determined! on, by'.thh... 
head of the Orange Lodges in imiatid, : 
to build a splendid hall for the meet- . 
inga'of the Association. Its cost wiR 
be limited to forty thonsand pounds^ 
and the work will be forthwith under¬ 
taken. 

The foundation stone of the New 
Church in Edinburgh, intended to be 
built in IJellevue Crescent, was laid Su 
. presence of the Lord Provost, .Magis¬ 
trates, and Council, and a number of 
Clergymen of the city. The Magis¬ 
trates walked in procession in their 
robhs, from (he bottom of Duke-street^ 
to the site of the intended building. 


BIRTHS. 


Tlip I.ady of Vismmnt Chetwjrnd The Lsdjr of Major Reid, in Limerick ' 

'The Lady oi Viscount Torrington, at Yolce Hie Lady of Captain M’CuJIock, ofhtsMajeS' 
Court, of twins ■ ty's ship Rainilica, at Deal 

The Lady of Major-General Sir William Inglis; ..Ttie Lady of Cailhiin James A, Murray, R.N.. 

at Geneva The Lady of Henry Hohhouse, esi).i second sot. 

The Lady of the Baron Charles De Thierry, in of Sir Benjamin Uohbouse, hart. 

Somerset-street The Lady of George Kaifces, esq. at Fulham ■ * 

The Lady of the Hon. P. B. PeUew, M.P. at The Lady of Wynne Sparrow, esq. of Red Wll,, 
. Stokelake-house Bcaumarle • . 

The Lady of Major Sir Henry Floyd, in Bryan- ' .The Li^yofW. J.Sy.Aut>yn,esq.in Monta#iiie- ' 
stone-square ,street. ■ 

,The Lady of iJio Rev. prebendary Dennis,, at 
Bxmottth . \ ' 


DAUGRTElllS. 



The Marchioness , of Londonderry, at Holder- 
nessdmuse, parkdane 

The QpnnteH of Ormond and Ossory, at Brus- 

The'ilBd dfReat^.-Admlnailio W 'stOtteVs- 
ton,:FinShtn). ' ■ 

Tie Lad? of LleuteJColpnfll B^jiiiwne. ;»*yal 

Ttol2i!d^LlSttt.-6^m5sral8h‘JbW ■; 

The Lady w Rev. iffr. Btuyiesj Afefadeaoon. 

of Bomhsy.,' ' * ^ 

The Lady ^.Cayi JH. Hutchinson,^,Sf^Bast 
Indlii.ii5»^^rdsSa,atBrt|i^, 

„The Lady'of ChaHeS-'StOstf^J^^Ha* 

' ■(iows We.es*' 


The Lady of Robert Bin, esq. bartf^i^jl^’ilsv^, 
"atBla^heath ,, ,>,« 

.The Lady of Charleii Ellis Heaton, 

I i-timet-stTeot,at Bognor ■ A:,% ■. v’ ’ 

The Lady of the Rev. Georgd'|mitSroode, 'R«(G- '- 
' ' torof Ashton-under-Lyno-'A ®.s • 'i 

'fffr '■ 


The Lady of CoI'oi^rMadheau! 
The Lady ofFroai^W#);^.. 
' pJacK ' ,■ .jv 

The-Ladyof,:««i^j!ll!^,Jl s’" 


Casn«,H«WU 
5 '‘.sotto-street;' 










MAAllIAOfiS.* 


Bradley, 


Arabtn ( ii t u 1 rrdenric BJl fonrth aon of 
U Ariiio 4(.q «1M <glaie to 
Mittn !• lua Mountain Udoit daughter of the 
1,01 d HMiop or Quebec 

An^tiy J'hn fboinao, oh^ of the Madras Chil 
Ibtiii e to 

(bill ttp (.i-tnddaughtri to the late Hev 
bit i IiiuiilFilme 

Ai biiin Btv T 8 M oi Baliol College,Ox 
till to 

Baibara C second aangbter O Wietigh 
ton esq Of Newington bouse 

Barton N esq at the British Ambassadors 
Chapel m Hulls to 

Al Susannah, second daughter of U Scott, 

Bialley, Mr F sonofthi late Rev J 
Vlcarof hainngdan to 
AugustaFianusCreitiudi daughtet if the 
Rlgiit lion Inidy 1 i iwbe 

Blits Rev Phillip 1,1 U Pillowol St John, 
and Sub IibraWsn ot the B< Ikian to 
Sophia second daughter of the late Rev R 
B Bell M 4 

Bitten Pram is esip at Dublin to 
Lad) C ^ agent* second daughter oi the Earl 
oi Vt estmoath 

Barnes Lieutenant Gtn Sir Edward K C B 
Oi>\ 11 nor of Ceyk n, t > 

Maria tldi st daugbUi of W I iwke* esq of 
P^inley hall ii Oik 

Rtiiyin S tt (sq of A bliill Salop to 
Ciroline el Itst daughter ot t Thorp iiq of 
C hi( pi nbam \ arh Cambri Ige 

Ikrkhtck B esq olLjiin Norfolk to 
T ucy yuungesl daughti i cf the late R Oar 
rlB) isi ct(laphamlominon 

Blaiii Rit Miles BU Felliw and Tutor of 
St John s ( oltege (aiubridie to 
Aune youngest daughter of I homas Temple 
nim (sq 

Cunjnghame F A esq to 
Anne, yoUngest daughter if E Eatl esq 
Chalnnhn of the Board of Customs for Scot 

Ca^orpeHon Fredeilck, brother to Lord Cal 
dhorpa to 

Lady <- bailottr Someiset eldestdaughtil Of 
the Duke oi Beaufort 

Cnrsirtt Vr 0 jnn isq of T^per Brook st to 
Anne M iria daughtei ot H Baiinft esq of 
Bctkgkv imaic 

Davidson, I B tsq of the Civil Sen ice to 
Hilen Elua, eldest daughter of Lieut Col 
S Paton Com flenrin Bengal 

E drrton C F esq of the Eaitindia Company • 
Service to 
B S Oravis 

Faiqnhnrson, Lieut William, R.A atE^ng, 




aigarot,M daughter of Fiederiok Cooper 
esq of Jamaica 


FitrwillSam Viscount of Ireland to the 
Dowager Lidy Fonsonby, mother of thi 
Countess Grey 

Farier W fc esq of the East India Company * 
Service to the 

only daughtet of H Craelilow esq of St 
Olav^ Southwark 

Omo Ifon andRov Geotge DeanofKillata to 
MainB Isiic widow oft he UteT B Isacc, 
ofHolywOfld house, Down 
Hoskin Ml rduard to 
Miss Jape Jones, of Wikingham daughter 
of Asher Jones csq lite of his Maji st) s 
Mint 

&ng J T esq eldest son of J King, esq ol 
(siiMveiuor place, to 

Cbtrlone Vvhdham youngest duughthr of 
Oie ]C<u] of Egreniont 

Morrison, Isaac ilawkius esq Post Captain la 
the Royal Nav] t> • 

I ouisa Adam* d lurhlei of J P Smith esq 

II Uppei Biikelev stn et 

M iitague,ra]t tihn, of 81 stFoot,nephew to 
AlmlraiSu L Moiitagumtq 
Jessy eldistdat^l tei of Lieutenant Colonel 
WaiUey ol the Royal Artillery 
M ickfnnon C olonel at St George s Hanover 
square to 

Anne Jane eldest daughter of J Dent nq 
MP 

M / s Hon G J of Bimhani hall Norfolk to 
hrleauoi, second daughter ot Dowager Ladyc 
Knatchbuil 

Pi aid James Backwell osq of Tyringhans 
Burke to 

Sophia sistei to C hark s Ch iplin esq M P, 
Smith K esq of Bdinbuigh to 
Bar III P iidevt daughter of Captain Bi Uge, 
of the Last India Coropanv s Service 
Shnttlcworth Ri v P N Wuden of New CM- 
lege Oxford t • 

EaunaMattii ond daughter if George 
Wekih esq ufHlgh leek,Lanevshue 
Sidmoulh, Lord Viscount at St Gi>»i(,es Han 
over squiie t> 

Hon Mrs lownsend daughter of lari Sto 
well 

Wafdegiave Hon Captain (> G AN ildest 
son ot Admiral Lord Radstock to 
Bsthei ( atidine, yonngCHt iauj: bter i f J Pu 
git esq rf Totteridgi Huts 
Waldron bdwa>d,eeq Lieutenant ol the bltt 
Foot to 

Ann Bate daughter of John Garnetk ea^ 
Walter Lieut H of the M idras Army, to 
Maiv Anne PIndfi ckliAt daughuw qf W 
Dermer, esq 

VangbatyJ eeq Sergeant at Lew, to 
Right non Louisa BaraneisBt John* wi* 
daw of St Andrew, LoidDL John 


DEATHS. 


At ah advanced age at his sept, Fepper«hBl], 
nv.ar NorthalUrton Yorkshire, John Aroqu, 
ivq nt Arden hall niarbtookport eUbcbrottier 
ta t le late Laid Aivank y and uncle to the pre* 
M ut by whom be is chiefly sHqeiwd^d In hisim 
mensewe Utb —AtChuteo lmuse,Leatheih«ad, 
Surrey, lUv lobuAEuqgon ^r alqiiB 
nd painfai iHncss M -^ejaeraJ Sir Qhw^ 
)f the litb Fopt —At Daf» 
kl^tai ofth«B>ev W 
iKM Duihani—On the 


and uainfal IHncss 


Towsaend, Buron Baysing, h» la aueeeedrd in 
bia titlea and estates by his tother, the Hon 
and Rot Heavy Townsend, olBgoeiM, in Suf¬ 
folk—At Sounwell, ntisabefb Asne. vive of 
the Her ftc BMimw. Preba^l^^ theOeile 

fieevqy, el«ett«i« of Colonel Beovqr, of the 
Royal ArtillaiytlA—Maria, widow of tha>te 
Robopf Bdirowi en of StMbW vaaOe h“f 
w V —At Utg^jMve, J » Babb, ssn , S» ^At 


^ ' B 

4 t Wis#)«atw, Chartei «redeid(ik BwSMM 



^n,%tsas, 
—Is 


rUpOf th^jlv 


iPofAi Vor- 

fusuthyl^oui^ 

bl Biuwtui. anddattgb 

. qihy, PraboijaarLpf 0^* 




Iikm and ChlcbiAtev, 33BUza Mary, danahtar 
of John fiteyutun, ezq ot tiauncknall, Stal 
foid,2J. 

C 

At lUrruaiil Cniitle, nw Thin no, the Right 
Hon Jaiuei Stnchtir, bailoi CnithttOmi, Lord 
Aiout ot that connty, and Po»t piUNter General 
tor i)oMlaiid,57 —In Old Bntlingtoii <,lTeet the 
Mai quit Coi ii wallw,48 —In Cm zon-ett ei t Mrn 
Mbit CottenU nister to Sir John Ot«» Cot- 
ti rell bait M.P ot (<amona in the county of 
Hercfoid, 64—Ihe Rev John ( oateZ. MA 
thirtj -one y« ai a Virar ot lluddersfltW, 61 —At 
I<andair Court. Mri Cottin, luere nt the oete- 
bi ited Or Pine, 71 —JohnCroodb eaq Bur- 
veyor-Oeniral of bis Maje tvs Customs—At 
Cpping, the Rev James Currey, Pieacfacr of 
the Charter house, and Reitpr of Thiinlqg, 
Norfolk, 

D 

Mv].-Gvn Datbv.of PddVtmrth hoUz«, BeiVs. 
—At PaiiSjW JDu keiison, eslt foi marly a mer- 
zotunto eiigiawr—At Cockiier, James Dow- 
land esq btosi tid to Bail flatnurat—At Lea- 
nzlMton, near AluviiPk, Thomas Davidson, esq 
ot Newcastle, 70 

F • 

John James Bari of Painhatn one of the re¬ 
presentable Peen for li eland. Governor ot the 
s ouiityot Cos an, 56—Colonel Bairy.the npre 
tentative of the eon^y of Cavan, succeeds to 
bis estates, aud to the Barony of Famham — 
At Stanmore, Lady Mary Pinch, sister to the 
A<trl of Aylesloid. 

Q. 

At Leamington, the Rev John Goneh, M A 
Aichdeacoii of Sudbui y. Suffolk, biothei to bir 
T Ooeeb, 71 —At Kuutstord. the Hon Mi* 
Booth Giey aunt to tbe> pieseut Bail of Stam¬ 
ford and Wan ingtoii—At Madias, Luutenaiit 
and Adjiitmit William tiialmiu, ot the 1st hit 
talion, l4Ui II giiueht N 1 -In Bjidfoid squ ite. 
Major Geiieiai Darby Griffith, ot Padworth 
house, Kirks—Fhinnas QlSord, esq of Chil 
Hngton Co. 

H 

At LangUy Park, Burks, of a decline, Louisa 
Haiiti louiigistdaughtir 111 BirR 11 ifai- 
arv—Oil Ins i iMige to the Last Indies, with 
all till nissru.'Ms, lud eieiy sjul on boaid, 
.lolin iJiiv tiulihiiisoii, nephi w to the Bail ot 
Duni>ii,rlunni( an I i.otd Jlatchiiison —At Park 
bail 111 II Maiii-iitll, ttajoi GLiieral Hall, lato 
1 11 ut f «1 111 tin JId 01 Wilih riisikeis, M — 
At III iling thi Rii James llihlon of Oxford, 
AM IS — rill Ri i Beiijainiii Holmes K D 
Reitoi Ilf liisbaater, inthelsle-ot M'lght — 
At 11 istiii^s, Anne, the wife ot \l illiam Home, 
esq. ot Lincoln « iuu,oiie ot his MaJCsty s Cuuii 

*** J 

James Justiie, esq ot Justiue-hall, Btmicko 

aWre,70 

K 

The Rev.TftoRiM Kljne, In Jeimyn-street. 
Bt James s, * 

* L 

Lieut Colonel William Lambton siiyeriii- 
tendant ot the Grand Tiigonoinetiiialhuivey 
in India —At Bttfkey.Koilulk Col, lletiiv Lot* 
tus, ofthcCWsireainGuards—In Yoie stieet, 
Dublin, the tCey. Dr Rdaaid Ledvikh. authoi 
of *fThe An^jttlitos ol Ireland," Ut. 84-^t 
l^lwkh, DoQgiM Lawsdm eiKh B A —AP 
HhutfeH Gtoye, Mladlescx, «atT Ann Hainet, 
daughter of Bdntund Heni r esq f 

M 

At Glasnevn. aftei njong iUoctt, VVtoun; 

Idountmorres, Wi-s-At Croftoii Half 

t Morgan, fcwuerly of the Colds' 

—In Old Manor-ttreet, Chelsea, 
eaf* Uto ot the Oadnauee OeW 


relktofthe Aev Oeorgo Moore.-At Bath Mi 
r Vfeilor, bookzeltor and piupiietui ot 11 - 
Bath Ilerold 48 

• N. 

At Daere lodge, Middleset, the Right Hon 
Plain IS Lord Napiei. ot Merebistoiin, N B 
Li rd Lieutenant of the louotv of Selkirk, and 
one of the sixteen rwiwsenthtive Peeis ol Sem- 
lahd.—Bslber, wife onbellev I'laoi is North. 
Preheniierv of Wmohestn —At thiswiek, the 
Rtv qornellus Neale, Aftl tate Fellow ot St 
Jolmii. Cambridge, J4 

The Right Rev C O’Doanel, Di> flAman 
Catholh- Bishop of the Dfocesh Of iJeiry, 76. 

P • 

In Wimpole-street, Maim-Ooneral Sir Jf^ems 
Pack K C B C T G , ColOni 1 of the Mtji I'oot, 
and Lieiit-Goiirnor of Plymouth—At Bath, 
Lady Palliser, widow of tlie lato aud m^t^er oi 
the present 8ii Hugh Palliser—At the CapO ot 
Good Hope, Captain Pi arson lato Coimtiander 
of the (teiiiial licaiU hast Indfaman -At 
Klikbaen Humphrey PlilUimore. neiiiy qne 
huiidi I d years ut age tie was one ot those yiho 
supyiocb d Genetal Wolfe, when he received liis 
nioitil wound at'Qneber—At MeltoidHouse, 
the wife of Major Plunkett, nt Kina ud in the 
county ot ItoBiommoil, lieland only child of 
the I’lleOenerilGunning—Mr S imp&onPeiii, 
of Southampton stieet, Bleorasbuiy 


At Bheeruezs, Edward Quin, esq many yeai s 
connected with the public prns of the m« iro 
polls, and foi marly a memhet of tin Coimnou 
Council 

R 

At rteui s, near Kelso the Duke Of Roxburgh 
bis Giace sniieeded With im (Uellendm) wh > 
siiiceeded John Kei, the Duke ol Roxhuigii so 
eminently known to the liteiaiy woild as the 
Nobleman uhobe tosb loi old books led to the 
founditioii of the club which lieais his nam» 
thi desei ut and pi operty have led to mm h liti¬ 
gation , hutthe htiidoin is at nrescnti liar in the 
pei son of t be y 0 ung Mai q of Beaumont, the only 
child ol the de« e ised Duke g the Maiqnis (noOr 
Duke) Is about fiie vi ais of age, liis taiher waa 
'itoaily eighty when he died —HI* Holle relict 
ofueRev Koheit Rulie, fonoeily Rectoi ol 
Hllborougb, In Noitolk and aunt to tiie late 
\uN.onnt and pit sent Lail Nilson, 04-At 
Ludlow the Itei T < Rogeis, Rcitoi of 
Hunt s pill, Somersetshiie 

S 

Of atrophy, Wm Beauchamp St lohii, second 
son ol llemyGt John, esq of lloiiisey, and 
ronsm ot Lord St John, of BleLue, 31 —In 
Richmond Park, Of iiiti rnal abscess, the eldest 
Bonot Viscount bidmouth—At Mutton ^ oik 
ehiie suddenly, while attending his ileilqiA 
duty at the vititation ut the venerable Arw 
deacon Wraugham. aged 58, the Rey.WSUttto 
Smith AM—Athhrabbery-cotMn^Wttworth 
the A«v bhoiUBsStrettou, 71, h , 

s 

T. 

At South Luffenham, RutlandBhlnLonlnUr to 
a fail from her horse. Miss Tnedfoam ahnt to 
Sir J T — Fianiis Tiaverz, Mv. Igte of 
NewaHt. Notts, ^ —After ,* long iliaeto, 
Fr«ihels,wifeof JsB Tlfeo%iel||l«rFt)!ey-^i 4 , 
At Bath, Sir Henry Whtmvt Port^outb, 



rs^MeriCiaUiaanh. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Augmt 15* 


COTTON^Tlie kusineAd in our cotton 
market vra<t rather l(tni(ed>last w^ek, 
no more than 950 balea having: heon 
sold, all i^aiit India, in bond, viz ->-350 
Madras hjd ffood fair, 7<I. for g:ood j 
SOO burats 0}d. mltJdhng- fair, to ?|d. a 
7id ttood, 400 Bengals Ojd. fair, d|. 
a 0|d- ^ood Atir, and Oja- g:ood A 
Treasury order was issued on Friday, 
allowiug: Brazil cotton fioin Lisbon to 
be entered for home donsamption, 
which, by the late Warehonseiug Act, 
was prohibited 

SUGAit.-M.The demand for law su^r 
last week was hither checked by the 
importers demanding higher puces; 
neverthelcsa a good proportion of busi¬ 
ness was done, and an advance of Ir. 
obtained on the brown and middling 
qualities. The market wps rather bare 
of good working qualities, owing to 


the merchants keeping back their su¬ 
gars, in anticipation of higher prices. 

The sugar market this afternoon cou> 
tinnes Arm; there are considerable 
sales, but there is no alteration in the 
prices. 

In redned sugais there is more doing; ^ 
large lumps have been m request for ' 
the Hamburgh market, and an advance 
of If. has been obtained j the Medi¬ 
terranean houses bare likewise been 
doing considerable businoss in crusted 
sugars at improved prices; strong or. 
dinary laftge lumps 73*. good crushing 
ditto SO* *, the grocers are also strong 
buyers of dne goods; the market, m 
tact, is by no meann fully bupplied 
with goods of any description. 

Foreign sugars are in better request, 
and prices 1* a 2* higher have been 
obtained by public sale. * 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


Mouciiffc Willoughby, of Fair- 
Miect, Hoisleydown, tor certain im¬ 
provements ill tiic constiueiiou of veb- 
scls, so atf to enable them to sail with 
greatervelocity. Dated June 2U, 1S23. 

John Green, of Mansdeld, Nottiag- 
liamsbire, foi certain machines used 
tor roving, spinning, and twisting cot¬ 
ton, dak, silk, wool, or other dbrous 
subAtatices. Dated June 26, 1823. 

Wiliiam Vere, of Crown-row, Mile* 
fend. Old Town, Stepney; Henry S. 
Crane, of West liam, Lssev, for cei lain 
imjiiovements in the manutacture of 
inflammable gas. Dated Jane 30,1 B23, 

Thob Woolrick Stai!tsield, of Leeds; 
Henry Briggs, of Luuderfoit, Halifax; 
William Richard, of Leeds; William 
Bai*raclangh, ot Barley, Leeds, for im* 
piovemrnts in the construction of looms 
ioi wcaviugfabricks, composed wholly 
or in part of woollen, worsted, Cotton, 
linen, silk, or other materials. Dated 
July 5,1823. 

Geoige Cl|mer,’of Finabury-BtreCi, 
mnsbury-squijpai for oOrtein improve¬ 
ments on agHodItural plongbs. Dated 
July &, 1823. 

. *'“**/» •»*'^03kn Horton, iun. 

>1, WoklBwmiwi^k, 1 ^ 

fortWlito, for an ta^yement in the 


Stephen Fairbanke, of Aoiciioa, now 
residing in Mui I ik-street, Strand, for* 
improyements in the construction of 
locks and other fastenings, cuniniuiii- 
cated to him by a ccitaiii tuiei,>nur 
residing abroad. Dated July 10,182.{. 

John Leigh Uradbuiy,of Manchcstei, 
fur improvements in tlic ait ot pi iiitiiig, 
painting, and staining '..lbs, rottoii, 
woollen, and other cloths, and papei, 
parchment, vellum, leather, and other 
substances, by means ot blocks or sur¬ 
face printing. Dated July 15,1S23. 

Benofngton Gill, of Birmingham, for 
improvements in the construction of 
saWB, cleavers, straw-kniyes, and nil 
kinds of instraments that require or 
admit of metallic backs; communicated 
to him by a ceitain foreigner residing 
abioad. Dated July 15,1823. 

Sir Isaac Coi&n,^ of Pail Mall, for a 
certain method oi methods of catching 
of taking maokerell and other ftrti; 
commotiicate4 to him by a oeriaia 
foreigner abioad iJatedJuiy 

Wiliiqm palmer, of Lothbnry, far 
certMn Imprdyeinents in •machinery^: 
appUnnkki to printing on calico or otfieri 
woyeA^jtiaks, composed wholly or i»^ 
natt or oottOn, linen, wool, er sitiCl^i 
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Extracttid fr^m, fh 0 ~London GazHle,': 

N.B. All the Aleetih^ are at the'Uowrtt^ Cowmisiionertf IS^dt^hadUt^ett^ 
unless .otherwise exprefis^^. .The Attornies* N&ine« are in FSrehthesis. 

BAI^KRUPTCtfeS SUPBRftBDEn. 

• , , . ' • ' ' 

<3. Rivers, Judd-street, Brunswick-sqtiare, cs> J. Nettletoo, Slosne-sqos»,’,'^Cbelses, Iroh* 
binet*maker. - ■ , , #'■ monger,. ' 

]S.li.aiitingii,.LowerBiDith<.8treet,NoitUampton-‘ ' Joseph Muntoa, of Highgste, Middlesex, com- 
s^aro, tfulkinan. chandler. ■ 

ashhrbok, I,avenham, Suffolk;farmer. John Thomas, late of Kont-street, .^onthwark^ 
J. 0 *Brlen, Bfoad-street-buildioga, merchant. Imilder, fnow In tho King's Bench).' • 

■ J. linx, Liverpool, brewer. William King, of the Kdcwar»«rt>ad,flllddfeiex, 

J. Ilutcbiiigg, Stoke Ramerel, Devonshire, cheese-monger. 

builder. ■ -• James Rawlcv, late of Stourport, Worcester, 

J.iieUycr,Ha5rIingNorth,8elRiampton,farmer timber-merchant. . ' 

J.Cham^rs, Woiverhapton, agricultural ma- \ 

chiiie-msker.;'. * 


BANKRUPTCIES 


J, Bell, Guernsey, merchant, from July 26 to 
Sept. 13. ' 


1 .. o. 11 'ibatidino, Cleveland-street, Mile-end, 
silk-dyer, from Aug. 9 to Sept. 27. 


BANKRUPTS. 


■ Aldeibou, R. Newcastle upon Tyne, surgeon. 
(Constable and Kirk,Sj;inond’s-iiui, Chaucery- 
laiic. 

Adams, J. Union-.strcct, Southwark, oil-man.' 

'' ' • (Drew and Sons, Beriuondsey-strect. 

Astor, W. H. Sun*streot, Rishopegate-street, 
inusieal-instrument-manafactarer, (Lester, 
New-courtrCrutched-friars. 

Au»lin, J. Litije StThomaa Apostle, Cheap-. 

. sLile, warehouseman. (Gilbank, Colcman- 
«ilrcel. 

Awtv, R. II. Tlolton-le-Moors, dealer. (Batty, ’ 
Clianeei'Y-Iaiie. 

It.rUei, T. W. Koley-street, Fotey-placc, tallow.-y 
(■handler. (Hayhew,Chancery-lane. ■ 

Bund, J. CawNtou, Norfolk, farmer. (Fisher'’ 
and Siidlow, Thavies-inq, Ilelboni, 

Biitclier, T. iiolbcgii, victualler. (Carpenter, 
Fiiiiiivul's-iim. 

Broadlioad, W. H. and T. B. ArtiUcry-court, 
Chiswell-street, printers. (Allen, Bouverie. 
street. Fleet-street. 

Beart, J. Limehouse, tirobce-merehant. (Beat, 
Sthmford-street, Blaekfriars. 

Clnrk„ J, L. Hoditen, saddler. (Lusmore, Red 
Llon-souare. : . 

. CoDsitt, R. 'and B. Lee. Kingston uppnRml,, 

V merehaniSi (ShaW,lily-placB,Holbprn. • 
'Copp,. J. Jllgb-strect, Bloomsbi^, drapen;!' 

(GatOSi^Citeaton-street. ^ ./fS' 

Cocker, George Henry, late of flrenvllle-sti^li 
•'. ' BrunsWihk-square, and Wood-lane, Shep- 
herd*i.bhish,'Mlddleiicx,aBdn(lwof Uelvtdera. ,!* 
‘ piqee, Surrey, jbill-broker. (Wlglcy. Essex- f 
• streeitiStrand. 

„ Drummond, W. Kingston, upon Hull, draper.’ 
'iSi(Ghe8fS^taple»B-%.- 

M.RodyiiHMhliBtenmttlyibjre. farmer.' 
■(lagers, Lln'coe ' 

', Dawson. H^nre, d, 

'' ■ son. Middle,TdmplSr' 


•liire, farmer.' 
jnercer. 


draper. (Sweet, Stokes, and-Carr, Basing- 
hall-street, , 

Hopwond, .T. Chartrery-Iane, bill-broker. (Mott, 
B.ssex-street,Straod. 

Hobbs, T. Wcstnilnster-road, victualler. (Ben- 
■ MCtt, Symond's-inn, CbaMcety-lane. 
Humphreys, tt. and W, Lacoq, Liverpool, iron- 
merchants. (Tuylor and Roseoe, Klng^ 
Bench-walk, Tenijde. 

Holroyd, W. Leadcuhall -street, maebfne-maker. 

(Farris, Surrpy-street, Strand. * ■, , 
Hasplden, J. Grnb-street, bond-dealer, <(Oray, 

• ' Tysoii-place, Kingslatid-road. ' 

^Miwktns, J. U. Star-conier, Bermondsey* ear- 
- penter. (Lee, Three CrowndiqttHe, imuBt- 
;. work. ' ■ ■ C ' 

■^HaiTis. Jiihn, late of Llandarog, Carmartheti, 
dealer iii cattle. (Hilliard and; HastfaigSt 
Orny’s-inn, ■ . ’ , 

JOues, T. St. John's-strect, West Smithfleld, 
. StetiDner,<Tanuer, Fore-streel. 

Kedning, 6. Church-street, Spltalfields, silk- 
man. (Webster and Sod, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side. •(' . ■ 

Longwbrtb.J. Liverpool,JMner. (Leig^,Char- 
loitie-row'.'MansloD-house,, 

Ladd,l8iT 'J. CornbUl,. dtatch-malmvi’icfitttfner, 

.Darttaolomew-laue. ' 

Lu^; - J. Weymouth-teni^^ 
mpsical Instrument-manmeMirej^^^tesr 
' 'New-eourt, Crutebett 
Lean, T. Liverpool, o 
Staple-luq., 

MaOdale; K.Sebep 
■v .'llinerbomer. XPalcoq 
Middleton,' R. of Ki 
' -Surrey, merhbant. '' 

' Arms-yardtUele 

.Norton 


r, tChester, 
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Diviiwit, 


Smith, ^^OrMlnlfloh l)rron«hlro,|i«per-ii»ker 
(linn Mdjobuixm. Kln«'» Btneh tralk. 
Sctedfaluga, J OW Bail* j ni^rth int (t.avlc 
hnd OUTcnon, 1 n d»rn k m pla* »■ Old J**« ly. 
Oymea, H Kiiiifiw*>od» Wilt«hire, 
(Bottidilloitaiiil IIrw]M,Bi(ad stiiet 
Slimi^n, R WatiiOK-stivet, i^aretionwinsp. 
(Holton Auitinftlnr* 

Steward, M fJ l,niiK*lano,BrrwDndtey.pomt>- 
makir. it’luttou and Cartel*. Higli'Htiect. 

Houtbnaik „ j.. . _ 

Sallei) h Bonnham.Norfolkjfarmer, (roar* 
tei II Si»c J me 

Sauiideni li and Joaepb Pierry, of 
faun edge tool makeu (Swam, Stevona, 
M If U « Peane and Uimt. Predenok's place, 
OH Je«^ 

Siiiitli tP B Rnetol, lunholder (Williaua and 
R'liite, IrioboUt'e intt. 


Shorthoie, Jf* Hanley, Staflfardsfaire, earthen* 
«aie - laanufactiuet. (Pmrh, I,angfaoarn 
ChambeiN, FenehtiKli-atreet 
Squiiei,6 St. Albaa’*, Ilerttord, andlei (Fair- 
tboMid and Co Vdeman-atreet 
Tmslove, W» Bnnehnieh, Warwick^bne, far- 
iney (Meyriolc and Blodenp, Red l/ion- 
■quaie 

Thornton H Thayer etreet. Mantheiiter.aquaTe, 
Italian oilnt'tn (Peti bp>. Sd]i>iliury*»quaic 
Witt*. B Yeowl, Soiiieiieuhire, buUbor 
(WiUiaoMi, Red Bion koiiaie 
Wmt/ j W Daviek, and T tfatthewe, Tipton, 
Staftordsfaire, iron iua«toi« (Tuiuer aud 
Hntoblimou, Bluoiayburv*(quare 
Wllliaiqaon, J Withingtoii, Lancakbire, dealer 
(Kill*. Sons, Walmaley, aud&oiton, Clian 
eery lane 


DI\ IBENDS. 


Atkinaon, d. Holme, Westmorland, manufac- 
tuiei. Auff 9^ » 

Raiubtidge, J, WbitehaTeu, plumbii, Aue SO 
Bytoe, B |un I*iverpool, merihant, Sept i 
HenueiiT Dartmouth, menhant, Aug S7 
Billion, 3. Sdnard atieet.Portman-sqaait,non 
mougci.bept 2 

Bedaon, T and 11# Blahop, Aaton W,trwuk- 
ahiie, brass foundm Sept Id 
Bennett, S a Woiahlp aticit, Shoicditib, 
Coach mauufacturei, Aug 0 
B^T J,inbulit, baker, Aug 21 
ttdsntb.T Daggittswood, Shiopabire, faiuier, 
9apt 5 

Cowne, S Barbiran paisnbioKci Aiig 10 
Cartel,H Hablill bigbaas,linen diapei, Aug 
A 

Cole, W.Sinmngton, Voiksblie, fannei, Ang 

19. 

Clatke r Bristol fom fa* tor, Scut 0 
Cattdinnl* 3 1 lamlingtnii, buQoik lutrefaant. 
Sept fi 

Coehian T Ymk glo\ei S<pt. 5 
Buna, W Hoxtuu,wholesale u| holdei, Ang 23 
Dicka,/ Jmndnn atiect, lottenham boutt-ioad, 
carpenter, Aug 0 

BeetiliyriCI Lincoln. f« Umongei, Aug 21. 
Draikefoiid, A Coltahill, Wai a ickalnrt butobei, 
DAug.S5. 

llrygra, f Rathbone.place, Oxtord stieet, ha* 
berdaanei bstitO. 

Pya.S Hoiwiui giorer, Ang 
Bonlan, Id J J (Icviland coi it St James'a* 
place, St James’s atrect, ttiloi, Aug. 16 
DoyrlCft J. Willon stre<t,eom mirehant 
Bonglas, J, b and W Ruasil,faiaet atreet, 
drapcia 

Rdwarda.J Songb*aqaaie,Fleet street, futner, 
Aug 19 

Fowlei W Staiues,linen drapn, Ang 19. 
riicknue,J Dasei>tiy,|iiltl<i And 25. 

Former. J U. and C. Dubaoii, Nornidi, manu- 
taatuims Ang 29 

<>iant,W 0<cfbidttreet.upbo]ateiei,Atig 19 
tiiiig W Cit>-road, tipliolattur, Aug, 19 
lliggiiiliotbmi H Macblesdtid, malt met chant, 
S»pt 10 

Hamuid S HPhmouth linon*drapei,Sept 17, 
HilUiv, J P Muk.laiu, wiu|«iereliant, Aug 

Hall H and J Sun wbarf. Uppei Thamess 
atieet, non mti(Uaiita,Aug. 3(1. 

Hait*n», W. n id M Douglas, bundeiland, coal- 
bttera, bept t 

Manrell, k. w White'T.ton • Wharf, Uppei 
Ihamc^ieet, lotn diiJtr A9ii,9. 
Jenkins^ Lam libeu, (>l^iorg in*|ilie, dealer, 
Ang 29, 

^Jardkic^ Lcathrrhead, S«itcf,l}oen.diaj»r, 
iMw; W,l8jh«Wne-Ulfle,>vlhe*tefei*bant, Ang. 
IBil^aa^^ 4. CoWntty, rlbanjlsmannlaetuor, 
Malddii'Bradleir, Wdtslme, hanker,. 




Low H.A Sunderland, merchant. Sept 4 
Li \buin,U UisfaopsgBte stieet, provision oiei* 
bh lilt, Ang !• 

L< I, W and.J F Paternoster low, sUk- nianu- 
tictuicra, Ang 19 

Mills J Pairluid, Oloncestenhire, Innholdci, 
Stpt J 

Mabel ly, J. Welbeek-itreet, Mai v le bone, 
bf acli maimfarturer, Aug. 2J 
Matthews, T Bishop Weumontb, Dnibam, 
8pirit<ttierrhant, Aug 27 , 

Mbhauo M.Foley ploie,Portman Bquaie,Aug 
16 

Minefaco T A.W O Caiter,andA Eelly.jun 
Pntsmuuth bknkeis.Aug dO 
Manning, J Clements inn, mouey.broker.Oit. 

Olivet.J.Bioad street, Golden squaie,woollen* 
drapei.Aug 1C 

Perkins, ( ov* ntry, doctor of physic, Aug 29 
Paikes, r Stouibiidgo, grorei, Aug 14 
Portei.H Tauntou,aiaper, Aug 23 
Plaver.J R. andj Keen lliistcl,bottle liquor. 
iiKiebants, Aug 26 

Passmore, J.Farnham liuen'^raper bept 2 
R(id, 1) Prmbe's-stitet.bpitalbcldb silk in mu 
faetUKi.Aug 16 

RofCiiW J anfl W. Dameiis, Yoiksliiie lut 
ton-sninners. Sept 4 

Renaud, E Dirmingliam,whip maker Ang 2) 
Robinson P Kendal, manii Aug U 
Spilng, J O. ( Oiiiugsby,diapii Aug 21 
Southbrouk, K C Cos sot g ii u* i* * li imb* t s, 
. luerehant, Aug l(i 

bharp, J B Queen stieet, (heipside, Man 
chcstei Witeliouseman. Sept 2 
Smith, J. Llverpout, leather.* utter, Ang 27 
Tuinir, W. Layton, Essex, dealer in horses, 
Aug 9 

Tippetts, E., and F Gethcn. Bdslnghall-street, 
^tois, Aug 9 

Turnbull, J , J Forties, R. A Ciawford, and 
D bkene, Otoad'Street,meirhauto, Aug dd, 
Tappenden, J Faversbom. banker, J TapMg- 
den> Stottrmottth, Iron-mastei, arid F. Tap- 
penden, Abernant iron works, Gliinorgan- 
shlte, iiou>master,Sept IV 
Tlpughtun. 4, C. A Meweomb, and J and B 
'houghton Coventry, hankejs, Ang 18 
T^lliison, W. J Ua, {jFanhs ich. mbUey.serlsener, 

Woo^, P.KinfstOitiSiiMniigatileHcr.Aug 0. 
Wbitwell, S. Wveatry.sailMon. Ang 29 
WAlti{]i,S Nastwklbt)tocnlhapei%Mept 9 
Warwick, V (L wu 4 AUl«d, Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, chymists, Aiijf 20* 

WagKUfi,S andT BuUa Kidderminster, ear* 
u<t iu#nwntotuireis, Ahf, 19 
White, A AldMina^ury.lhrtor, Ang 19 
W4kei,4,J|otkAKh^ge, SomersctilUre.coin- 
mtdi-bsewreViJkm 23> 

W*U, 0* Cowehlry, mereW, Aug. 26 
Yoi^,J O.B^plelw, OgToiWiire, toeiehant, 
Ahg.19. 


^ n 
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VAAI4'R0M8 BAROMBTEfl. THKR^tOMBTBB. &c. AT NINB o’ClOCK. A. ». 
^ Fiom Jvi'V 20, to Aottwi 2&, 1823. 

<By BLUNT. MntliouMtlo*! Initruinent Maker to hit Mid4l*tTt Nfo, 82, CoaNaai.. 
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8W. Fair 
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B.W. Rail! 
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BEIINARDI GREGORIO CHIARAMONTI 

PIUS VII. 

PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. 

(With a Portrait taken from life, engraved by ifamea Thompson.) 


Bernabdi .Qrebobio Chiara" 
MONTI, the late Pope Pios VH., of 
wliom we have annexed, a faithful 

f inrtrait, taken from tW life in 
816 by an eminent artist, was 
horn at Ccsena, in Romagna, on the 
14th of Au^. 1742 , and died at 
Rome on the2(lth An^. 1823, at the 
advanced age of 81, having enjoyed 
the dignity of Cardinal since the 
year 1785. His first elevation to 
the pontificate was on the 11th of 
Afarch, IHOO. He was descended 
from ancient and noble families. 
At sixteen years of age he entered 
into the religions state in the mo¬ 
nastery of Benedictines, at Gesena. 
It was in this retreat, amidst the 
daily exercise of piety and religion, 
that lie sought to establish lys soul's 
health by the practice of all the 
Christian virtues; thus preparing 
himself for the fulfilment of those 
high and grarii)iis designs which 
Providence had been pleased to form 
in his favour. To those virtues he 
united a singular fondness for study 
and great application. At the mo¬ 
nastery attached to that magnificent 
chiircli, which has been so lately 
destroyed by fire, the church of St, 
Paul, in Rome, he studied phiIoso>' 
phy, theology,'and the canon law; 
anil speedily afforded signal proofs 


of hi« great .attainments in those 
excellent and sublime pursuits. No¬ 
minated professor of theology at 
Rome, he filled that distinguished 
chair for the spaq^ of nine years, 
and his virtues and reputation being, 
by that time, well known to Pius 
, VI., he was, by that Pope, installed, 
in the year 1782, ^bishop of Tivoli, 
and in 1786, promoted to the bi¬ 
shopric of Imala. His fidelity to 
the church, his zeal for the catholic 
religion, his piety and his talents, 
whichhad thns’successively procured 
for him the bishoprics of Tivoli 
and Imola, were now so established, 
that Pope Pius VI. created him a 
cardinal. It was not long after that 
he was elected to the chair of St. 
Peter, and the character of supreme 
Pontiff afforded him a wilier sphere 
for the exercise of his piety, and 
shed a brighter lustre ovcrliis at¬ 
tainments and benevolence.. The 
election of Cardinal Chiaramonti 
took place on the lOth March, 1800, 
at Venice; his entry into Rome was 
on the 3d-of June following. His 
late holiness carried with him to his 
new and splendid dignity the same 
virtues which had adorned his pri¬ 
vate, career; bearing himself with 
tlie sape modestyj humility, piety, 

• meeki^ili,;' and compassion* which 
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Meniotr of the late Pope Pius Vff^ [SePT^ 


had, in the early part of his life, 
rendered him so universally beloved 
and respected, that when that extra¬ 
ordinary potentate, lluonaparte, re¬ 
quired his holiness to declare his 
hostility to England, and to influence 
the church over which he presided, 
with the same feeling of enmity, he 
refused to become a party to so ini¬ 
quitous a mcaslirc; and, despising 
the threats anri insults which were 
heaped upon him for his refusal, 
paid the penalty of his conscionti- 
ou$ness by sufFering the spoliation 
of his territories, exile from bis 
cajpital, imprisonment, and maUi- 
phed indignities : for in l!i<09 Na¬ 
poleon deprived him of his power 
and reduced him to the condition of 
bishop of Rome, and his state was 
decreed a part of the French terri¬ 
tory. In 1814 the Pope resumed his 
power, and always manifested a 

f grateful sense of the friendly inter- 
erence of England in his behiijlf, 
which had the effect of restoring 
him to his dignity, and ultimately 
to his possessions. 

Pius VII. held tlie keys of St. 
Peter for more than 211 years; and 
it is rather remarkable that St. Peter, 
first bishop or Pope of Rome, should, 
according to tradition, have held the 
pontificate 2.5 years, and that no 
descendant of rfie holy father, since 
his time, has reigned so long. 

The following, character of the 
deceased Pontiff was drawn by a fo¬ 
reigner, M. L’lorente, in his “ Por¬ 
trait politique ties Papes ” we in¬ 

sert It in this place for the sake of 
impartiality, prefeiTing the maxim 
dc mortuia nil nisi vervm as the 
pillar of history; without which the 
narration of events degenerates into 
romance, and the fame of every 
prominent character in every age, 
is at the mercy of contemporary or 
posthumous malignity, or exists as 
the molten image of servile adula¬ 
tion ; without which, virtue anij 
Tice are confounded in the labyrinth 
of, error, and posterity will be for 
ever doomed to an ignorance of for¬ 
mer times, and never be able to 
ig'nite t|ic toicb of wisdom by,the' 
light of 'experience. 

“ The first Consul continued to 
fallow the plan he had formed, and 
concerted with Pius VI1. the meant 
tteces&a^ to re-establish public 
to maintain the clergy, 


and to regulate, by fixed laws, the 
connexion of the (lallicnn church 
with the chief of the catholic reli¬ 
gion. A law was made, and Pius 
yll. approved it loading the 
first Consul with pompous praises. 
In the calender of confirmation. 
Pins VII. canonised Napoleon, and 
gave him the titles of just man, 
restorer of the catholie religion, in- 
France, and special protector of 
pvMick tcors/iip, 

“ When the French wished to raise 
their first Consul to the dignity of 
Emperor, PiusVII, went voluntarily 
from Rome to Paris to crown him, 
which he didwitli great pomp. Po¬ 
litical affairs, soon after that, took 
another turn, and the Emperor de¬ 
prived Pius VI I. of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Roman States. 
This was„a source of fresh discords. 
I am not surprised that Pius VII. 
re.sented it, for it is not agreeable to 
the human mind to be ileprived of 
temporal honours when once in pos¬ 
session ,.of them. Rut what is most 
astonishing is, that Pius VII. car¬ 
ried his resentment into spiritual 
affairs, after the had example of 
Gregory VII.; Napoleon lost his 
empire, and t)ie court of Pins VII. 
evinced sentiments very much like 
revenge. It refused to expedite the 
balls of the archhishopricks of Paris 
and other bishopricks, to those frho 
had been named by Napoleon ac¬ 
cording to the compact. 7'he man¬ 
ner in which the court of Pius VII. 
has conducted itself since his restora¬ 
tion to his former possessions,, will 
do him no honour in history. One 
of the clauses of the treaty of gene¬ 
ral peace in Europe was, tlrat no 
person should be disturbed for his 
political opinions, even though he 
were a parti/an of the preceding go¬ 
vernment. Pius VII. as- vicar of a 
God of peace, mercy and goodness, 
ought to have subscribed to this arti¬ 
cle more accurately than any other 
sovereign; hut unhappily it was not 
so: the Emperor of Russia, the Kings 
of En;<liin(l, of Prussia, and other 
sovereigns, whom PinsVIl. consider¬ 
ed as heretics and schismatics, show¬ 
ed the Christian virtue.s of modera¬ 
tion and forgiveness of injuries in 
the most heroic manner, wiiilst the 
court of the chief of the catholic 
church endeavoured *to be revenged 
against meu of undoubted merit. 
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merely because they shc\ved satisfac¬ 
tion at beiiiir delivered from the 
ecclesiastical yoke. 

» Pi us VIl., as an individual, was 
personally very j^ood, very virtuous, 
very honest, with much prudence 
ana many praise-worthy ({ualitics; 
but as a pope, he suffered himself to 
be governed l»y men who were more 
attentive to worldly affairs than to 
the doctrines of the R\angelists.” 

The following ceremonies took 
place after the death of his holiness. 
Cardinal Pacca, the chumherlain, 
being infortned of the Pontiff’s 
deatn,asse)niiled the apostolic cham¬ 
ber, and repain'd on the 201 h, at 
nine o’clock in the morninsfi, to the 
apartment in whirh the Pope had 
breathed his last. After repeating 
on his kiiee.s the prayers for the au¬ 
gust deceased, he examined the body, 
one of the attendants uncovering the 
countenance. The chamberlain re¬ 
ceived from the master of the chain- 
her the fisherman’s ring; and the 
notary, secretary to the chamber, 
read on his knees the act recording 
this ceremony. On returning to his 

t )alace, the chamberlain was escorted 
)y the Swiss guard, and was re¬ 
ceived with supreme honours by the 
military posts. 

The Senator of Rome, being in¬ 
formed by the chamberlain of the' 
melancholy event, ordered the great 
bell of the Capitol, and the other 
bells of the city, to he tolled. The 
Homan Senate assembled the militia 
of the Capitol, desired the prefects 
of the police to attend them; and 
directed the colonel of the militia to 
open the prison, called the New 
Prison, and that of the Capitol, in 
which prisoners guilty of inferior 
delinquencies were confined, to be 
thrown open. On the evening of 
the 20tb, Cardinal Soraaglia, I)ean 
of the Sacred Col lego, assembled at 
his' residence the heads of all the 
orders which were present in Rome. 
Besides the Cardinal (diamberlain, 
v>ho of right attends at all such as¬ 
semblies, there were present at this 
meeting. Cardinal Feseb,^ of the 
order priests; Cardinal Confealvi, 
of the order of deacons; and M. 
Mazio, secretary to the sacred col¬ 
lege. The peflitential fatheirs of the - 
.Vatican remained, without interrnp- 
tion, with the body of the deceased 
Pope, reciting the usual prayets. , ~ 


On the morning of the 21st, the 
body was embalmed, and clothed in 
a white cassock, a rcfl amice and 
cap. It was then laid out on a bed, 
beneath a scarlet canopy, in one of 
the ante-chambers of.the Quirinal. 
Four ivax tapers burned at each side 
of the body, which was guarded by 
four nobles. The people were ad¬ 
mitted to pay to the deceased Pontiff 
tlie tribute of their respectful grief. 

At an extraordinary congregation 
bold the same morning, at which 
all the cardinals of Rome attended, 
it was dccid<*d, almost unantinouslv, 
that tlie conclave should be held In 
the Qiiirin.al palace,. 

On the 22d the body of the holy 
fathi^r continued to he exposed as on 
the preceding day. The vase,, con¬ 
taining the heart of the deceased, 
was conveyed in a carriage, to the 
church of St. Vincent and St. Anas¬ 
tasia, where it was received at the 
door by the curate and bis clergy. 

At nine o’clock in the evening the 
body of the holy father was solemn¬ 
ly conveyed from the Quirinal to the 
Vatican.* It was placed on a litter 
covered with crimson drapery, and 
borne by two mules, arrayed in rich 
housings. Upon the body, which 
was clothed in the cassock and 
amice, was placed a cross embroider- 
eil with gold. Part of the guard of 
nobles followed immediately behind 
it. Other detachments of the same 
guard, of the Roman hussars, of the 
light horse ,and carahint'ers, and of 
the Swiss guard, as ivell as seven 
pieces of arjtillery, attended hy their 
artillerymen with^ matches ifghte'd, 
formed part of the cavalcade. The? 
civic troops of the line formed a 
double rank in the street between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican. When 
it arrived near the statue of Con¬ 
stantine, the body was borne by the 
penitential fathers into the Sextine 
Chapel, where, being clothed in all 
the pontifical ornaments, it was 
again exposed to the eyes of the 
people. ‘The crowds of spectators 
were immense, and in every quarter 
the nrofoundest ^rief appeared to 
be felt. 

The, solemn sovvice of the mass 
for , the dcajl, with the usual anti¬ 
phons and prayers suitable to the 
rank Of the Jate .Pope, as supreme 
headof thOj'H.i^m^n Catholic church, 
havelij^^ll^^rediip by the officiating 
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At the Roman Catholic chapel of 
St. Maiy, in Moor-flelds, was per- 
foruii'd a solemn mass to the memory 
of the late Pope Pius VII, The 
usual public notifications of this* 
splendid ceremony having been 
made, every necessary arrangement 
appears to have been cf»nccrtcd,which 
might facilitate and give effect to the 
intentions of that portion of the Ro*- 
man Catholic community who have 
more immediately interested them¬ 
selves on this occasion. Tickets of 
admission, at the price of five shil¬ 
lings each, having been issued by the 
committee, the double purpose was 
answerl'd of ensuring a select con¬ 
gregation, and of providing some 
■part of the funds necessary to de¬ 
fray the expenses of the prepara¬ 
tions. So early as half-past nine 
ocloeh in the morning, a crowd of 
, most respectable persons, Protestants 
as well as Catholics, had assembled 
at the doors. A'one were admitted 
who had not brought tickets with 
them; and, notwithstanding the 
number of those who were thereby 
disappointed, the number tlius aif- 
initted had very nearly filled the 
chapel hy ten o’clock, and in less 
than an hour afterwards there was 
scarcely a single scat disengaged. 

The greater part of the congrega¬ 
tion was of the fair sex. Among 
the distinguished personages pre¬ 
sent, we noticed the Prince de Po- 
lignae, the French ambassador, their 
excellencies the Bavarian and Sar¬ 
dinian ambassadors, the Baroness 
Wertber and hpr daughter, and the 
honourahle Mr. and Lady Barbara 
Ponsoiiby. 

The effect of llic decorations which 
presented themselves on entering the 
chapel, was grand and imposing; 
for they bud been so disposed as to 
excite in the sjiectators sensations 
which were in perfect accord with 
the solemnity ot the occasion. Be¬ 
neath the open vestibule of white 
imiriile wliicb opens upon tbepictur- 
ed/ep.re^iitalionof Mount Calvary, 
tKeyarjbns appointments of the high , 
alt'af were (iistiriguished by asev^e 
Hilid utelancbofy pomp, which re- 
i^cteaiiiudi credit opllie Uate of 
1 . 


eastern angles of the transept,— 
these were covered witlr black cloth; 
and from several parts of the chapel 
depended hangings of the same ma¬ 
teria], on which were emblazoned 
the armorial bearings of the late 
Pontiff. At the end of the centre 
aisle which immediately faces the 
altar, and in aif enclosed space of 
considerable dimensions, a splendid 
hier of a sarcophagus figure, was. 
elcvafed about four or five feet from 
the floor. This sustained (we pre¬ 
sume) a coffin, intended to represent 
the depository of the mortal remains 
of Pins VI I.; and over it was thrown 
a rich pall, charged with an es¬ 
cutcheon, bearing tlie arms of the 
deri'ased. Upon a cushion placed 
at the head of the coffin, ami on the 
pall, was a well executed gilt model 
of the Papal tiara—the tri])le crown 
—whieli is the peculiar distinction 
of the successors of St. Peter. At 
the foot of the coffin were the mystic 
keys, also gilt, and of the most 
massive prop>'’'>.<>Tis, and other in¬ 
signia of tlic sovereign PontiflF, 
Thi'se emblems were, surmounted,, 
and the construction and ornaments 
of the catafalque wore completed, 
by a magnificent canopy ; having ons 
the sides long «lraperies, very ele¬ 
gantly disposed, of black cloth, with 
V deep fringes of the same colour ; at 
the top, loftv pinnies of ostrich fea¬ 
thers (black); and at the corners^ 
for support, four pillars invested 
in black crape. Arranged on 
either siile of tM altar were seven 
superb candelabras, resting upon 
bases fashioned like antique votive 
altars; and above, to tlic right and 
left of the crucifix, six stately can¬ 
dlesticks: in all the.se, wax tapers of 
extraordinary size were burning. 
I’here were besides, on each side of 
the eatafahiue, tlirec colossal candle¬ 
sticks of silver, in which were light¬ 
ed tapers of the same despription. 
Under the armorial bearings on the 
angles of the transept, was inscribed 
in gol den l etters., “ Pius P..P. VII.”‘ 
a quarter past ten, the 
two^,u|iimr,''hiKhops, Dr. Poynter and. 
Dr.'^fahiston, attended by about 
fiftyllofnan OdtUolic clergyiucn of 
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the ilistrict entered the cTia'pcT in 
procession from the sacristy; and 
proceeded t6 seat themselves round' 
the bier, the inferior officers of the 
chapel performin^T their customary 
functions, lli^h mass ums flien cv~ 
lebrated' with jjreat sne.mlour; and 
the ceremonies attonefinjj tlie eleva¬ 
tion of the host wer«^‘ inoie impres¬ 
sively observed than is usnal in places 
of Catholic worship ni this coiiutrv. 
High mass being conrlmled, tlie l)i- 
shop proceeded in a very earnest iind 
affecting manner to deliver a funeral 
fliilogium—taking for bis text the 
words “ And he was beloved both 
of God ami man”—^upon the virtues 
and the conduet of the late Pope. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the whole service was concluded. 

The following is an account of 
the manner and ceremonies used in 
the election of a Pope;— 

The manner of giving a Chief to 
the Church has, like other worldly 
things, experienced many changes. 
The first four Popes designated 
their successors. After them the 
clergy of Rome appropriated the 
right of election to itself. The 
Western Emperors," the Greek Mo- 
narchs, and the suceessors of Char¬ 
lemagne, afterwards wished to ob¬ 
tain a share in it, hut, little by 
little, the Romans, having shaken 
off their dependence on the Em¬ 
perors, ceased to invite their Am- 
bassadort to the election of Popes. 
The clergy of Rome then began by 
degrees to deprive the public of the' 
part which it was used to take in 
the election, and succeeded in ex¬ 
cluding it entirely, about the middle 
of the twelfth centnry ; and thirty- 
six years after,the Cardinals assumed 
the right of election exclusively to 
theuiselvcs. As soon as tlic Holy 
Father has expired, the Cardinal 
Chamberlain, in a purple dress, 
presents himself at the door of his 
chamber and knocks tliree times 
‘with a golden hammer, calling each 
time the Pope by his Christian, 
family, and Papal names. After a 
short time he says, in presence of 
tlie clerks of the chamber, and his' 
Apostolical notaries, who take act 
of the ceremony, “ He is then dead.” 
The fisherman’s rin^ is then brought 
to that Cardinal, who breaks it wi|h 
the same hammer. He then takes 
possession of the Vatican iu the 


name of the Apdstolical Chamber. 
After having established his au-, 
thority in that palace, he sends 
guards to* take possession of the 
gate.s of the city and of the Castle 
of St. Angelo; and when he has 
provided for th<; safety of Rome, he 
quits the Vatican in a carriage, pre- 
coded by a Captain of ■ the I’ope’s 
Guard, iind having by his side the 
Swiss who generally accompany his 
Holiness. When this march begins, 
the groat liell of the capitol is tolled, 
and, as it only tolls on-this occasion, * 
announces to the .whole city the 
death of the Sovereign Poutifi. The 
body having been emlialiticd, is clad 
in its poLitihcal dress, and with tiie 
mitre on its head lies in state 
during three days on a bed of parade. 

It is next carried with great pomp 
to the church of St. Peter, where it 
remains nine days exposed to public 
view, after which the burial takes 
place. The next day the Cardinals 
assemble in the same cathedral, 
where the oldest of them celebrates 
the mass of the Holy Ghost for 
the election of a new Pope. Another 
prelate, in a Latin oration, exhorts 
the Cardinals to choose an indivi¬ 
dual worthy of so eminent a station, 
after which they all march in pro¬ 
cession bchiml the Papal cross, the 
j musicians singing the iiytnn, “ Veiti, 
Creator!" to the Hall of Conclave, 
which occupies a large portion of 
the Vatican. 'Phe large rooms of 
that palace are divided by temporary 
partitions into what are called cells, 
which are subdivided again into 
little rooms and closets. Every 
Cardinal has his own, for him and 
his assistants, and it is only large 
enough to hold a bed, five or six 
chairs, and a table. The hour of 
holding the conclave being come, a 
bell is rung to cause the ainhas> 
sadors, princes, and prelates, and' 
other persons of distinction - who 
may be present, to retire. When 
they are all gone out, the doors and 
windows are walled up, with the'' 
exception of one, which throws hut 
a dim light npon the conclave. The 
only communication' with the ex¬ 
terior is by the means of tours^ in 
the same shape as those used in 
convents of nuns; One' door is also 
kept fdr the Removal of any cardinal 
who m^ be ill,' but who loses the 
right of ginng an active vote if he 
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retires, llie inode of election now 
in use is by secret ballot. Twt) 
ebalices stand on a long table in 
Chapel of Sixtus, into which 
the cardinals deposit their bulletins, 
containing tlie name of the indivi¬ 
dual for whom they vote. One of 
. the scrutators reads it aloud, whilst 
two others mark the number of 
votes for each individual, hy the 
side of his name, on the large tablet 
where all those of the cardinals are 
inscribed. Whoever obtains two- 
thirds of the votes present is cano¬ 
nically elected. His name is im¬ 
mediately proclaimed aloud, and the 
cardinals sitting on his right and 
left i^ise and quit their places. His 
consent is asked, and when it is 
given, the cardinals, beginning by 
the oldest, perform the first “o/fom- 
' iion that i« to say, kiss his foot, 
and then his hand. The first Car¬ 
dinal Deacon announces the election 
to the people, and the artillery of 
•the Castle' of St. Angelo and the 
bell* of the city spread the news 
afar. The people arc then allowed 
to break into the conclave, and to 
carry off uH they can. , 

There are a multitude of circum¬ 
stances which promote or prevent 
the election of such and such a per¬ 
son as Pope. In order to understand 
•this matter, it is necessary to kpow 
that the sacred college is divided 
into factions, and there are as many 
factions as as there arc cardinals of 
different Papal reigns, of which the 
cardinal-nephew of each pontificate 
is the leader. < 

The Emperor, the Kings of France 
and Spain, and several other sove¬ 
reign powers, have also their fac¬ 
tions. They are composed of cardi¬ 
nals who are their nutural-horn 
subjects. The leaders of those fac¬ 
tions arc such persons as the king 
pleases to nominate, in order to ac- 
complisb his object. 

_ Generally the leaders of the fac¬ 
tion are assured of the votes of those 
who depend upon them: and it is 
suflicieut that two o( three leaders 
of factions, not very numerous, 
.should agree, in order to be masters 
of the election, provided they make 
up two-thirds'oi the votes. Hence 
it is that the sovereigns who have 
been mentioned, and who take a 
considerable part in the elertion of 
a Pope, on account of thtf vicinity 
of their states, never fail to exclude 


a cardinal who is not agreeable to 
them; and when once he is excluded 
from the Pontificate, he never re¬ 
turns to it. There arc only three 
crowns (the Emperor, the Kings of 
France and Spain) who have a right 
to exclude. Thus, the cardinal, who 
is commissioned to afcoinplish the 
secret object of any crown, makes 
a protest in the name of his master, 
that lie has an objection to such a 
cardinal, on account of being well- 
informed that he is not friendly to 
his dominions; but it is to be ob¬ 
served that each crown can only ex¬ 
clude one person. Rut it is here 
that the Roman policy makes use of 
an its ingenuity. For example, as 
soon as x faction perceives that such 
or such a power wishes to exclude 
an individual, it is sure to propose 
another person, who it knows is not 
agreeable to that crown, and whom 
it is certain that crown will exclude, 
wIikIi generally is the case; after 
having thus played this trick upon 
those who are in the interest of that 
power, it returns to the former in¬ 
dividual whom that power cannot 
exclude, because it has already ex¬ 
ercised its privileges. The pcirson 
who is proposed cannot .be in cir¬ 
cumstances whii'i'i are in themselves 
reasons for exclusion. These rea¬ 
sons, amongst others, are—first to 
be under fifty-five years of age; 
secondly, to be a prince by birth, or 
to be allied to a reigning house, lest 
such a Pope should dismember the 
patrimony of St. Peter in order to 
invest some member of his family 
with it, and that he should not 
abandon that neutrality which a com¬ 
mon father should observe to all 
Christian Princes; arid finally, th&t 
he .should not treat tlie cardinals 
with too much hauteur; thirdly, his 
having been promoted to the degree 
of cardinal, at' the nomination of 
sonic crown, especially that of 
France and Spain; or his being a 
natural-horn subject of cither of 
these powers, lest gratitude or na¬ 
tional attachment smnild render him 
too devoted to the interests of one 
■ or other of these powers. This is 
tin; reason why the cardinals are 
extremely circumspect, ami pro- 
foiindiv dissemble their real inten¬ 
tions, lest they should he suspected 
of favouring one crown to the pre¬ 
judice of another. 
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After this liappjr revolution a 
number of the nobility and gentry, 
who, pr-obably, would have made 
the. attempt many years Itefore but 
’that they despaired of being able to 
lead the times, met'tosecund those 
beneficial movements; and, in 1805, 
amply attoned for past ('oldness and 
neglect, and merited the thanks of 
their (Hmntry by founding that pa¬ 
triotic body the British Institution, 
which has since so largely contri¬ 
buted to the advancement of - the 
British school. 

'J'he public-spirited Institution 
last-mentioned is aciverted to, in 
the preceding passage, before its 
due place in these memoirs, accord¬ 
ing to the date of its formation, to 
shew in its true light the Anti-Bri¬ 
tish feeling of the preceding petiod. 
The time now adverted to com¬ 
menced many years before the 
founding of (he liritish Institution, 
and continued until checked by Sir 
John Leicester’s example. Malone, 
Burke, Northcote, and Farrington, 
agree in stating the fact, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was personally 
known to, and even |ntimate with* 
almost all the eminent men of the 
age. That master of grace and 
olegance flourished in the midst of 
the great, and enjoyed as IHgh a 
patronage and popularity as any 
painter ever enioyed in his own 
country. His Knowledge of the 
world was equal to his professional 
okill. The nobility .ana gentry ex¬ 
tolled his genius as highly as Burke, 
Fox, and all the other leadkig cha¬ 
racters who spoke and wrote of Sir 
Joshua, as tue equal of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Correg¬ 
gio, and their celebrated contem¬ 
poraries. Yet such was the force 
«f that prejudice, which entrenched 
tlie spirit of the age against British 
historical pointing, that the best 
and bravest men, the most endowed 
by nature, the most enlightened and 
«ivigora|ed by education, were its 
■slaves. The most .distinguished 
personages in the Church ana State 
the inspired elect, who shook the- 
'pit, the senate, and the bar, with 
ster. Mag. Sept. 1823. « 


the thunders of tkeir eloquence; 
an^ the heroes who bore the Bri¬ 
tish banner over land and sea, vic¬ 
toriously through the world, grew 
np alike hi this one lamentable 
error. They were ready to lay 
down their lives for the superiority 
of Englishnu'n in every other art 
and science of war and peace, but, 
in the art of historical painting, they 
made it a merit to neglect or decry 
the genius of their countrymen! 
Even Burke, Fox, and all the other 
encomiasts and personal friends of 
tlie first President, were, by a strange 
inconsistency, contented to employ 
him to paint their portraits or those 
of their families, without ever dream¬ 
ing of affording him an opportunity 
to display his powers in historical 
or poetical painting, that field in 
which they were pleased to honour 
him with a rank as high as the 
greatest masters of the most re¬ 
nowned ages. This inconsistency, 
which is merely mentioned as a fea¬ 
ture of the British cliaracter in the 
eighteenth century, is more worthy 
of remark, because neither the want 
of -money nor the prices of Sir 
Joshua’s works could have been the 
cause of so strange a contradiction 
between the words and actions of 
his eulogists. Some of his most 
eliarniing fancy pictures were priced 
by that great' artist at no more 
than from 100 to 125 or 150 guineas, 
and for some of his historical efforts 
he was not paid more than. 300 
guineas. -One or two solitary in¬ 
stances, in forty years, of a commis¬ 
sion given to him for a fancy or 
historical picture do not disprove 
the general neglect of his great 
friends. Sir Joshua did not live 
finish the whDle-leag^i..portrait.;Qf 
Sir John Leicester, which.he had 
began, or to gradfy the Baropct.by 
undertaking a» bistorical picture, 
for him. , 

Although the most tigorou^ and 
enlightened minds wen compara¬ 
tively cold and cloi^ed on Uiis deli¬ 
cate 8upiect,r fliey iwre not inter¬ 
ested in me cobtinnai^ce of darkpilfs 
country, suid were too liberal 
* 2 B. 
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to interfere with the opinions of 
4>tbers ; but eertiiin persons of n 
far more nmneious class were not 
contented with endeavouring to 
shew their taste, by reviling the 
%vori{sof the British artists in the 
annual exhibitions of the Jloyat 
Araiieiiiy. They also endeavoured 
to (leprechite the taste of any gen- 
tleiiiitii who ventured to manifest a 
iiiore favourable opinion of their 
countrymen. There are, in every 
oaJU of life, nniiihers who seek to 
. keep their own want of proper feel¬ 
ing and neglect of duty in coun¬ 
tenance, by forming an authorita¬ 
tive and busy sort of combination 
to discourtige the advance of libera¬ 
lity and improvement ; the mem¬ 
bers of these bodies lie in ambush, 
and make their attacks with slander, 
scolhng, and ridicule; weapons us 
contemptible as their motives, but 
sufficientlypowerful, with the aid of 
fashion, to exercise a mighty influ¬ 
ence in society. Sir John Leicester 
had courage to do what few dare to 
attempt, that is, to be the first Eng¬ 
lish gentleman of rank and fortune 
in facing a confederacy of this for¬ 
midable nature. As an extreme on 
jthe right side is sometimes neces- 
sa ry to counteract an extreme against 
the public interest, he judiciously 
set up the sound principle of col¬ 
lecting the best works of the British 
artists exclusively, in opposition 
to the prevailing bad habit of ex¬ 
clusively eollecting ihe works of the 
foreign old masters. In this laud¬ 
able attempt lie left other gentle¬ 
men to follow their own choice, 
without any reflection or interfer¬ 
ence from him. The libels which 
were uttered upon his good sense, 
and die satirical efforts to sneer at 
his taste, only stimulated him to 
fresh exertions. As his collection 
increased in number and variety, the 
correctness of his judgment, and the 
power of the British pencil, forced 
an unwilling approbation from those 
who bad, at first,hoped to laugh him 
out of bis public spirit. In a few 
years the eftects of his CEnniple was 
visible, and the public opinion-de¬ 
clared loudly in bis favour. .^/Tlie 
press took tiic right side, and the 
daBy, wekly, and monthly puhiica- 
tM|#’ bore ample evidence of the* 

' feeling. .. {. 


I extract the follov/ing passage 
from a tract published more than 
twenty years ago, ♦« Sir John Lei¬ 
cester is the only English gentle¬ 
man who lias the manliness and 
ublic spirit to bear up against the 
ad taste and Anti-British feeling 
of the amateurs in this country, by 
forming a collection of paintings 
exclusivglv produced by English 
artists, 'j'he circumstance is alto¬ 
gether so full in the teeth of fashion 
and established practice, that one 
hears this Baronet’s name men¬ 
tioned with as much surprise and 
op^position as if he was about to. 
effect a mighty revolution in the 
moral world. He has done much 
for the living painters by having 
made a beginning, and his exam- 

f ile will.do more, when it is fol- 
owed. At present I know of no 
one nobleman or gentleman who 
• has adopted the same truly British 
principle. Sir John has the honour 
of libiiig the first Englishman- of 
rank who has attempted to lead his 
contemporaries from the disgraceful 
prejudice against native genius, and 
to create a national spirit i n England 
for the encouragement of the British 
school.”—(Page 21. “ Thoughts on 
the best means checking the pre¬ 
judices against British works of art. 
Respectfully addressed to the Hon. 
and Rev. Kicfiard IJtoron, Hough-^ 
ton, Durham; by William'CarW, 
fpr gratuitous distribution.” York,- 
1801.) 

In the Life of Opie, publisheS by 
bis widow in IbO/, the following 
passage throws a light upon the 
state of Anti-British prejudices 
among those who were then collect¬ 
ing pictures. Mrs. Dpie, with a 
warm and delicate sense of Sir 
John’s patriotism, refers to the 
head of “ Miranda,” painted by her 
husband, and purchased by the 
Baronet. “ I should regret that it 
was the property of any one but 
myself, did 1 not know that Mr. 
Opie rejoiced in its destination, and 
were T not assured of its being 
placed in that rarest of situations, a 
gallery consisting chiefly of modern 
art, doing honour to th|^ genius 
who painted, and the amateur who 
admired it.”—The patriotic exam¬ 
ple of Sir John Leicester had so 
far produced a good effect as to ob- 
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tain admission for a few Enirlisk 
pictures into some established col¬ 
lections of paintinjfs by the old 
foreign masters: but “ a gallery 
consisting chiefly of modern art'’ 
was still, in 1807, the “ rarest of 
situations" in which a picture by a 
popular Jlritish .artist could be 
laced. jj rs. Opie, herscl f, had pro- 
ably not then seen Sir.John’s collec¬ 
tion, or she would have known that 
it was unique, composed not chiefly 
but altogether of modern art, that 
is, exclusively of select pictures by 
the best English artists. 

Courage, perseverance, and good 
taste have wrought wonders. Sir 
John, by a muniriccnt expenditure 
from year to year, has succeeded in 
drawing together in one view the 
flower of the British school, that 
superb collection, whicli has been 
for some years a boasted ornament 
of the British capital, and has con¬ 
tributed so largely to spread the 
fame of the British pencil on the 
Continent. His gallery contains 
splendid specimens by three succes¬ 
sive Presidents of the Iloyal Ara- 
deiny. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benja¬ 
min West, and Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence. I'he other pictures are as 
judiciously selected from the best 
works of the respective artists.— 
Turner, the giant of modern land¬ 
scape-painting, is there seen in his 
glory. Wilson never painted a finer 
picture than his magnificent “ View 
on the Arno." Collins’s “ Fisher 
Boys on the Sea-shore at sun rise," 
in truth of local colouring and fine 
sentiment of nature, vies with any 
production of the most celebrated 
Flemish painters. Loutherhonrgh’s 
“ Avalanche” is a scene of sublimity 
and terror represented with great 
pocticiil power. Although that ar¬ 
tist was a foreigner by birth he had 
been naturalised by a residence of 
fifty years in England, ami by his 
admission to the honourable rank 
of a Iloyal Academician in Loudon. 
Romnejr’s playful eoniposition of 

Titania, Fuck, and the Change¬ 
ling," is one of the most delighttul 
effusions of his fancy. Fuseli’s 
“ Puck, or Robin Good Fellow,” is 
also one of the most happy flights 
of that artist's fearless imagination. 
To have a picture ih this select col¬ 
lection is esteemed a mark of pro¬ 


fessional distinction and public 
recommendation. The restricted li¬ 
mits of this publication forbid a 
merited notice of the several pic¬ 
tures : the names of the painters 
will show that particular remarks 
would occupy a volume. There ard 
performances by Northcote, Hopp- 
per, ('alcott, Shee, Owen, Sir Wni. 
Beeehy, Collins, Howard, Gains¬ 
borough, Devis, Hilton, Vincent, 
Atkinson, B. Barker, Coates, Gar¬ 
ret, Sir Francis Bourgeois, (idjTard, 
Ibbctson, Harlow, anil some other 
artists. The narrow principle of 
selecting only one specimen by eadi 
master has been avoided. There 
are five pictures by Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds, six by Turner, ten by North¬ 
cote, and two or three eacli by nnny 
more of the artists, in this collec¬ 
tion. The number of paintings be¬ 
ing fae too many to be hung up in 
the Hill-street Gallery, a portion of 
them are displayed in the' superb 
mansion at TahJoy. Engravings 
have been executed, by able artists, 
from so many of the subjeefs, atul 
they have been all so frequently the 
theme of critical description in the 
periodical journals, that their merits 
are well known in every part of 
England. 

During the long continuance of 
the late war the printsellers being 
shut out from tlie markets on the 
continent, tlio Britisli line-engravers 
laboured under great discourage¬ 
ments. Sir John Leicester, to pre¬ 
vent the utter depression of that . 
important branch of the arts, em¬ 
ployed his influence in founding 
the Calcographic Society. His ap¬ 
plication to the Duke of Gloucester 
was successful, and he introduced ' 
a deputation of able engravers to 
his Royal Highness, wlio, with his 
usual graciousness and zeal for the 
promotion of every proposal for the 
public good, warmly co-operated 
with him in forming n']>lan for that 
Institution, and on the 16th of 
May, 1810, the< regulations, whicli 
formed its conetitutton, were adopt¬ 
ed at the Clarendon.Hotel. A com¬ 
mittee of managers was'appointed, 
consisting of theDnkebf Glpucester, 
the Marais of StaATord. the Mar¬ 
quis ^ tJouglas, and Clydesdale, 
Ae Earl of Dartmouth, Sir John 
Fleming Lei^sester, Bart., Sir Mark 
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^kes, iBart, Sir Abraliarti Hamii, 
Kirt., M.P., Sir T. Barnard, Wm. 
Smith, Esq. M.P.r S. Wlritbread, 
Esq. M.P., J. P* Anderdon, Esq. 
and Thomas Bfope, Esq. The first' 
projector, Sir John Leicester, was 
appointed Treasurer, and several 
tnonsand pounds were collected, 
iiiit when the fairest prospects of 
benefit opened on the Society a 
difference among the professional 
members took place, which pro¬ 
duced violent heats. Sir John l^i- 
cester had several meetings with 
Iris Royal Highness to terminate 
those jealousies, but, unfortunately, 
their mediation was fruitless, a re¬ 
union was not to he effected; the 
money was returned to the sub¬ 
scribers, and the Society was dis¬ 
solved. 

A fetv years' after the founding of 
the British Institution, in 1805, the 
Marquess of Stafford and the Earl 
of Grosvenor, to contribute in dif¬ 
fusing a taste for fine works of art, 
bad publicly exhibited their pic¬ 
tures by the old masters, on free 
tickets of admission to their respec¬ 
tive Galleries, This public-spirited 
idea was first suggested by Mi'. Shec, 
the Royal, Academician, in one of 
his very valuable publications. The 
British Institution, by having ex¬ 
hibited the works of a few deceased 
British artists, had contributed to 
dissipate prejudice; but still the 
principle of exclusively collecting 
the best works of the English mas¬ 
ters, to correct the long-established 
bad practice of exclusively collect¬ 
ing old foreign'pictures, required to 
,be enforced by Some additional sup¬ 
port : no English gentleman ho¬ 
noured the artists of his own coun¬ 
try with a public exhibition in his 
mansion, and this neglect produced 
an unfavourable impression of their 
inferiority upon the minds of many. 
It was clear that so long as the 
modern English masters were ex¬ 
cluded from an equail display, they 
must be sufferers by that disadvan¬ 
tageous notion. Sir John Leicester 
here again took the lead, and 
opened his Gallery, in Hill-street, 
to^-the public, on tickets of free ad¬ 
mission, one day in each week, in 
April and May, 1818. When he 
first mentioned his intention it was 
ridhiuled a$ an invitation which few 

1 ►•k-e 


tyould accept of, and cerisimd as 
an injudicious competition with the 
ancients, which could not but be 
prejudicial to the English artistsv 
The trial proved that he was correct. 
His Gallery was thronged by the 
rank, fashion, and talents of the 
country, and the view of the pictures 
excited an enthusiasm of which_ it 
is impossible te form a conception 
from report. The force and splen¬ 
dour of the Britislr school flashed 
conviction on the public mind, and 
that truly British Exhibition opened 
an era of triumph to native genius, 
which caused much astonishment 
upon the continent, and will ever 
be remembered with gratitude by 
the British artists. 

When Sir John was making these 
powerful and efficacious exertions, 
artists, Hterary men, and the press, 

■ were warm in applauding his pub¬ 
lic spirit. Nortbeote,^ the Royal 
Academician, the pupil and bio- 
grapber of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
a letter to the writer of these me¬ 
moirs mentioned tire good effect 

K luced by the opening of the 
•street Gallery, in very strong 
terms, and added these remarks :— 
“Long as I biii'e had the honour of 
knowing Sir John Leicester 1 have 
every year had new reasons to ad¬ 
mire the excellence of his taste, and 
his sincere desire to bring the works 
of the English artists into favourand 
popularity. Having ha*d bitter ex¬ 
perience of the prejudices against 
English painting; I own 1 never ex¬ 
pected to see an exhibition of Eng¬ 
lish pictures, opened for the free 
admission of the public, in the house 
of an English gentlemen. He has 
never spared his word, his influence 
■ or his fortune, to.produce a revolu¬ 
tion in our favour. There is no 
mark of public honour and grati¬ 
tude to which he is not entitled. I 
would say more, hut that I know 
your opinion of his merits is 'as 
high as iny own,” One of the late 
President West’s letters to the writer 
of these memoirs, in 1819, contains 
the following observations:—“ No 
English gentleman ever did so much 
. for modern art as Sir John Leicester. 
He has left nothing undone that he 
could do to encourage and serve the 
English artists, and I could name 
many others who have only just 
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done enough (und that unw^Iingly) 
to save themselves from the shame 
of having done nothing. But he 
has never cooled nor tired, and, 
surely, his opening his house for an 
exhibition of our pictures is the 
crowning of all. I am now too old 
to bustle about; but I will join my 
brother artists in any thing; by the 
public celebration of his oirth*da^ 
yearly, or by any other public testi¬ 
mony, to do honour to our noble 
patron.” 

Sir Henry Raeburn, the Reynolds 
of Scotland, also expressed hts deep 
sense of Sir John’s patriotism, in a 
letter from St. Bernard’s, his coun¬ 
try-seat, near Edinburgh, to the 
writeV of these particulars, in De¬ 
cember, 1819, of which the follow¬ 
ing is an extract, in reference to an 
engraved portrait of the baronet:— 
** 1 again assure you I value the 
print, because it is the likeness of a 
man 1 venerate, who, rising superior 
to common prejudices, has shown 
himself the mnnifirent 'patron and 
encourager of native genius, and 
who has so nobly, and so much to 
his own honour, set an example to 
other men of fortune, which I hope 
will soon be followed by many. 
The more 1 think of what this 
gentleman has done the more I am 
convinced in my own mind, that 
the gqod consequence of his exer¬ 
tions will be felt in this country for 
enerations to come; and when you 
ave heard me express my opinion 
of his public spirit before now, 1 
only spoke the common sentiments 
of all my brother artists, who never 
mention his name but with senti¬ 
ments of respect and esteem.” The 
elegant poet and painter. Slice, the 
royal academician, whose “ Rhymes 
on Art.” have had such an impor¬ 
tant effect in improving the public 
taste, and invigorating public opi¬ 
nion, has also as warmly expressed 
his admiration of the baronet’s zeal 
and munificence. 'I he following ap¬ 
propriate observations arc extracted 
from a letter by that artist to the 
writer of these memoirs in 1819 ;— 
“Sir John Leicester, indeed, ap¬ 
pears to he actuated by the noblest 
impulse of public spirit. His inter, 
course with the arts is of the roost 
liberal and disinterested character. 
To him the pleasures of taste must 
be heightened by the honours of pa¬ 


tronage and dignified bythe feelings 
of patriofism: he has done all that 
the arts can expect from an indi¬ 
vidual, and more than any other In¬ 
dividual has attempted to do. By 
purchasing extensively and liberally 
the works of living artists, he has 
encouraged their exertions, and con¬ 
tributed to their fortune j by form¬ 
ing a public exhibition or these 
productions, in circnmatances so 
well calculated to display their 
merits to advantage, he has endciia- 
voured to sanction their pretensions, 
and contribute to their fame. That 
his motives may be mistaken or mis¬ 
represented, and his merits may he 
depreciated or denied, he must be 
prepared to expect; it is the lot of 
all who obtain any distinction in 
society for talent or for worth. 
They who have not the generosity 
to follow the example he has set 
may decry it as injudicious, or calum¬ 
niate it as vain. The disappointed 
artist may possibly dispute his 
liberality; the heartless connois¬ 
seur may disparage his taste; all the 
hornets of the time, in short, may 
buzz and fret around him; but they 
will dart their little stings in vain 
towards a man whose merits can be 
disputed only in the libel of his mo¬ 
tives ; and who, if he be ambitious 
of distinction, seeks it only in an 
honourable effort to raise the droop¬ 
ing genius, and encourage the neg¬ 
lected arts of his country.” 

Beside the letters from which 
the preceding extracts arc here in¬ 
serted, this writer has in his pos¬ 
session upwards of one hundred 
letters from other eminent artists, 
literary men, and amateurs, con¬ 
taining similar sentiments or. the 
happy change in public opinion, 
produced by Sir John ■ Leicester’s 
taste, his liberal patronage, and his 
splendid Exhibition of British pic¬ 
tures in the Hill-street Gallery. 

The fame of the paintings riy the' 
old masters, in the principal collec¬ 
tions qf the princes and nobles in 
Italy, France, Holland, and Ger¬ 
many, had been exceedinjgly diffused 
iiy the publication of critically and 
descriptive catalogiies,, which circu¬ 
lated to an nnlimned extent. These 
publicationa had also the good effect 
•f spreading a 'correct tastife for the 
Fine Arts, as there is not a preju¬ 
dice against nwdeVn genius in those 
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countricfl i Enriand no pri¬ 

vate gentleman of rank and fortune 
had published a catalogue of Eng¬ 
lish pictures in his own possession. 
As Sir John had been foremost on 
so many occasions, he was also the 
first English gentleman, who gave 
the Dritish artists this advantage. 
The author of the Critical Descrip¬ 
tion of Stotliard's painting of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims had just then 
published his Critical and Descrip¬ 
tive Analysis of “ Death on the Pale 
Horse,” painted by Hcnjamin West, 
President of the Royal Academy. 
A perusal of that tract induced Sir 
John to confer upon the writer 
the very delicate and diiheuTt task 
of drawing up a descriptive cata¬ 
logue of the paintings in his Gal¬ 
lery, in tvhieh he had the honour of 
being assisted by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart., the learned and ac- 
couipltshed friend of Sir John. The 
eutaiogue, fonning a royal octavo of 
152 pages, was published in March, 
1819 : a copy was presented to the 
Prince Regent, who graciously ac¬ 
knowledged it, by his private secre¬ 
tary, as a gratifying favour, and 
paid a Just and 'warm compliment 
to Sir John Leicester’s taste and 
public spirit. Presentation copies 
were also handsomely acknowledged 
in congratulatory terms by 'liis 
Royal Highness the Duke ot Glou¬ 
cester, by other branches of the 
Royal Family, and by several pub¬ 
lic bodies. 

While the British and Scotch ar¬ 
tists reaped the advantages, and ex¬ 
pressed their sense of Sir John’s un- 
weared exertions in their favour, in 
Ireland the same feeling prevailed. 

In 1819 and 1820, Sir John again 
opened his Galley, in Hill-street, 
to the public on free tickets of ad¬ 
mission. He >vas detained in the 
country this present year by ill 
health, hut his anxie^ to keep 
alive the lianie of emulatton induced 
him to have the Gallery opened as 
formerly to the puldic. It was on 
one of those orcassiDns that Mr. 
Henry Bone, R.A., whose exquisite 

{ detures in enamel have been ’so 
ong the admiration ,of the public, 
res^tfully presented one of his 
performances to Sir John Leicester, 
<tln tpken of bis early, aealous, and 
continued patronage of British art.” 
1 ’his superb gift was copied from 


a peasqint girl, in a landscape by 
Gainsborough, in the possession of 
Lord deDunstanville.. The tasteful 
transcript is nine inches high, and 
seven wide, executed in the charm¬ 
ing dfdicacyaixl mellowness, whicJi 
characterise the style of Bone, and 
is valued at two hundred guineas. 
The memorable sensation excited by 
the opening of the Gallery in 1818, 
and 1819, did not expire with the 
latter year; in 1820, and 1823, the 
crowds of distinguished visitors 
were, if possible, greater. The pic¬ 
tures were examined with increased 
enthusiasm ; and good sense, true 
taste, and British feeling, again 
triumphed over folly, apathy, and 
anti-contemporary prejudice. * 
Another memorable instance of 
Sir John Leicester’s zealous spirit ' 
arose out of the following circum¬ 
stances. The Royal Irish lnstitn<- 
tion for promoting the Fine Arts,, 
fouiuind in Dublin in 1813, made 

f mblic their intention, in February 
ast, toeretta National Gallery in 
the 1 rish capital. That body lias been 
honoured with marks of the King’s 
especial favour: without any oHi- 
cial communication from Dublin, as 
soon as the exis^nen of the Irish In¬ 
stitution became incidentally known 
at Carlton-ilousc, that illustrious- 
personage manifested a warm in¬ 
terest in its success. Within less 
than three indntlis after its forma¬ 
tion the Institution was favoured, 
through the hands of its secretary, 
tvitli a letter from the Right Hoft» 
Robert Peel, Secictary oAhe Lord 
Lieutenant, dated Dublin Castle, 
August 2(1, 1813,. informing him 
that he had received a letter from 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth, Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
London, intimating the gracious 
pleasure of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, that his name should 
be placed as patron at the head of 
the Irish Institution for the promo¬ 
tion of the Fine Arts; and mso ac¬ 
quainting the Secretary that His 
Koval Highness had been graci-' 
ously pleased to direct the sum of 
two hundred guineas, on his ac¬ 
count, to be paid in aid of the funds 
of the Irish Institution. 

-This first act of royal condesce#-** 
Sion has been followe’d by other in¬ 
stances of favour, whic.it has awak¬ 
ened the deepest d'cclings of grati- 
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tade in the Irish Institution. Tliat 
prompt manifestation of paternal 
affection for Ireland, the Kinff’s 
gracious visit to that country on Che 
memorable I2th of August, 1821, 
was speedily followed by HU Ma¬ 
jesty’s graciouspermission to change 
the first title to that of “ The Royal 
Irish Institution.” On the 14th of 
last February, the Secretaries wrote, 
by order, an ofiicial lettpr to the 
Most Noble the Marquess Conyng- 
ham, respectfully requesting o f him 
to lay before His Majesty, with a 
suitable expression of humble duty 
from the Royal 1 rish Institution, a 
transmitted printed tract, contain¬ 
ing tivo letters and ft postscript, 
proposing to expend the amount of 
the public subscription for a na- 
’ tional testimonial, in erecting a 
National Gallery for the encourage¬ 
ment of the Fine Arts in Ireland, 
under the protection of the Royal 
Irish institution, as the most noble 
ami imperishable testimony of Irish 
gratitude for that signal token of 
their beloved Sovereign, George 
IV.’s paternal favour, evinced in ms 
royal visit to that country. On the 
23d of the same month the secreta¬ 
ries of the Royal Irish Institution 
were honoured with a letter from 
the Marquess Oonyngham, dated 
Brighton, Februry Iff, 1823, stating 
that lie had “ had the honour of 
• laying before His Majesty the pub¬ 
lication entrusted to bis care, and 
that lie felt great pleasure in com¬ 
municating to them Ills Majesty’s 
most gracious reception of it.'’ 

While this important affair was in 
agitation a Member of the Royal 
Irish Institution, who was atTahicy 
House, presented to Sir John Lei¬ 
cester a copy of the tract wliich 
had lieeii so graciously received and 
acknowledged by His Majesty; he 
also mentioned to the Baronet the 
intended National Gallery in Dub¬ 
lin. This communication was made 
with a kndwledge of Sir John’s 
ever-active zeal tor proiiioting the 
Fine Arts, and with a confident 
presage of what followed. With a 
generous promptitude Sir John at 
once authorised his visitor to write 
by that day's post to the Secretaries 
in Dublin, and announce' that it 
ivas his intention to present to the 
Royal Irish Institution, Northcote’s 
grand fancy picture of the Alpine 


Traveller, to be hang up in the 
National Gbilery, towards forming 
a collection of paintings for the au- 
vanceincnt of the, students. The 
picture was accordingly sent, and 
is nine feet high, seven feet wide, 
and cost, with the frame, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty guineas. This letter 
of announcement caused an extraor- 
dinarv meeting, at which Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, Bart, was unani¬ 
mously elected .an Honorary Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Institution, in 
token of esteem for his early, perse¬ 
vering, and munificent patronage 
of the British artists, and for the 
princely gift to the Royal Irish In¬ 
stitution. This was communicated to 
Sir John Leicester, who acknowledg¬ 
ed the same in a most polite manner. 

The arrival of a work of art from 
England, under such novel and 
gratifying circumstances, occasion¬ 
ed a strong sensation, when con¬ 
trasted with the fact that many 
Irish absentees had been, since the 
Union, withdrawing their did fa¬ 
mily collections of paintings from 
Ireland. It was received with ho¬ 
nest pride hy the Royal Irish Insti¬ 
tution, and hung Up in their house 
of meeting, as an example to the 
Irish nobility and gentry, where it 
reflects honour upon the geniusiof 
Nortbeote, and on the taste and 
persevering patriotism of his muni¬ 
ficent patron. Sir John, immedi¬ 
ately after his first gift, in a letter 
to his friend in Dublin, announced 
a second present to tjie Royal Irish 
Institution of a capita] landscape 
by Barret. The picture immediatly * 
followed. It is No. 63, in his des¬ 
criptive catalogue; and, as a supe- 
rior specimen by a distinguished 
Irish artist, the selection was made 
with due attention to the national 
feelings of the receivers, and was 
returned by an official letter of warm 
thanks and gratitude. 

His present Majesty, soon after 
his accession to the ihrone, was gra¬ 
ciously pleased to confer the name 
of “.The King’s Regiment of Che- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry,” on the 
fine corps of wuteh Sir John Is Co¬ 
lonel. Sir John has tiro sons by 
his marriage; George; the;elder, 
named after George tV., his 
godfather, and WilUam, named after 
his godfather, his Royal Highness 
tbeJDoke o/ Cfareoce. 
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THE SONGS OF DE BERANGER. 

• THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE VOYAGE. 

Song sung over the Cradle of a New-born Infant. 

Behold, iiiy friends, this little hark essaying' 

To stcin the hillows of life’s doubtful sea, 

A young and gentle passenger conveying; 

Let us, my mends, its earliest pilots be! 

Already, with a soft and easy motion, 

Its slender breast into'the wave it throws ; 

Let us, who see it launched upon the ocean. 

By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 

The breath of Fate into the sails is blowing, 

And smiling Hope the rigging swift prepares. 
While, the bright nrinument above us shewing, 

She promises calm seas and fav’ring airs. 

Ye birds of evil omen, come not near it; 

Of this light skiff the loves are to dispose. 

Let us, while from the land they gently st^er it, 

By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 

Yes, the loves share a labour so delicious. 

Their garlands throwing round wi|fi sportive hand ; 
The Graces smile upon the task propitious; 

And Friendship at the rudder takes her stand. 

Sec, Bacchus in the skiff the crew inspiring, 

if is laughing countenance while Pleasure shews; 
Let us, who see it from the coast retiring. 

By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 

Sec, grave Misfortune, modest Virtue blessing. 

Comes last our little vessel to salute; 

And all the good that she has done confessing, 

Begs that this infant may enjoy the fruit. 

For this so favour’d bark the gods can never 
So many and such ardent pray’rs oppose; 

Let us, who see it quit the shore for ever, 

By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 


MART BTUART'S FAREWBU*.* 

Farewell! farewell! thou charming France, 
Whose uiem’ry 1 shall fondly cherish! 
Scenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 

Adieu!—to quit you is to perish! 

} 

Adopted country, lov’d so well! 

I teel I never may return! 

Franjce, hear thy Mary’s last farewell. 

And this our parting ever mourn. 


; * A piuraphraso 

llfeot** 


on some Unes attributed to the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
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Songs of De Bcfanger, , 

The wind blows strong, the shore recedes, 

In vain I weep, in vain I sigh; 

In vain my bursting bosom pleads; 

Thy coast more quickly seems to fly!. 

Farewell! farewell! thou charming France, 

Whose mcm’ry'I shall fondly rhcrish! 

Scenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 

. Adieu!—to quit you is to perish ! 

When first the people of my choice 
Jieheld the lilies round my brow. 

And rais’d a loud applauding voire, 

’Tivas to my charms they seem’d to bow. 

Oh ! what to me is sov’reign pow’r, 

In gloomy.Scotland far away! 

If e’er I wish’d to reign an hour. 

It was that Frenchmen might obey. 

Farewell! farewell! t1iou charming Franre, 

, Whose mern’ry 1 shall fondly cberisli! 

Scenes of ray childhood’s sweet romance. 

Adieu !—to quit you is to perish! 

The charms of glory, genius, love. 

Have made my early days too bright; 

Mo sad, so cruel a nmiove 

'I’his flow’r of bliss will surely blight! 

Alas! e’en now a dreadful thought 
Brings terror to ray inmost soul! 

Last niglit, a dream with horror fraught 
Upon my broken slumber stole. 

Farewell! farewell! thou charming France., 

Whose mem’ry I shall fondly cherish ! 

•Mcencs of my childhood’s sweet romance. 

Adieu!—to quit you is to perish! 

France, should the day of peril come 
To Stuart’s noble daughter, then 
To thy fair shores, as to her home, 

She’ll turn these mournful looks again ! 

But, all! the breeze too freshly blows, ' 

Too swiftly wafts to other skies. 

And nigVit her dusky mantle throws 
To hide thee from my tearful eyes! 

Farevfell! farewell! thou charming Prance, 

' Whose meni'ry I shall fondly cherish ! 

Scones of my childhood’s sweet romance. 

Adieu!—to quit you is to perish! 

■ ROMANCES. . * 

To Sophia, who requested that the author wouid eimpMe a Bonmntx for 

her Entertainment. ■ 

You wisF, my dear^ I would comjjog^;* ■ 

A long romance, my pow’rs to 
But, all! tod well thy.poet knows ' 

So,long a task he mu&t forego, 

Evr. Mag. Sept. 1823 ,, ... 4 ,', 
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Wlipn far the spring of youth has fled* 
Romances all must fleeting be; 

I scarce can longer hope to wread 
The bright romance of love with thee! 


The mistress and the friend combin’d. 

In thy sweet self thy lover sees ; 

Thou wilt be tender still, and hind, 

•When pleasure, shall have ceas’d to please. 
No tale of hero or of sage. 

Of virtue’s woe, or war’s mischance. 

Will e’er be worth a single page 
Of friendship’s exquisite romance! 

■Our history’s a mournful tale! 

Bnt, Sophy, this my spirit cheers— 

To think that love’s and pleasure’s gale 
Shall waft thee down the stream of years. 
Long may fresh roses deck thy hair! 

Lopg may thy check its roses keep! 

And may those eyes so brilliant,'ne^r 
O’er life’s romance have cause to weep! 


The following verses wore addressed to St. Arnault^ byDe Beranger, on 
his departure into exile, in January 1810. The author seeks to console 
■the poet’s admirers by reminding them that, although Winter's gloomy 
aspect and desolating hand have banished the songsters from their fields, 
they will assuredly be found returning witU retnruing Spring. The image 
is at once simple, beautiful, and original. 

THE Binns. 

Addressed to St. Jlmault an his departure into exile, in January 1810. 

•Fierce Winter, with redoubl’d rage, 

Lays waste our fields and sbnts our doors-; 

The birds commence their pilgrimage. 

To love and sing on other shores. 

But speedily shall conic the day. 

Which here again their notes will bring; 

The birds that Winter drives Bway 
Shall herald the return of Spring. , 

To grieve for this their banish’d lot 
Rather to us than them belongs; . 

Alike the palace and the cot 

Will miss the music of their-songs. 

They go, their unrestricted lay 
In some more happy realm to sing; 

The birds Jthat Winter drives away 
Shall herald the return of Spring. 

Fix’d in this land of doubts and fears. 

We envy while we mourn their flight; 

E’en now a northern cloud appears, 

Pregnant with danger and affright, 

•Happy the songster’s lot, who maj. * 

Ills course to blandei* climates wing! 

The birds that Winter drives away ; 

Shall herald the refurn of Spriiig.^ 
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Sonffs ftf Dc Beranger, ^ 

Tlicy’ll think of us beyond the sea? 

And, when stern Winter’s rule is past. 
Will settle on that ancient tree 
Which has so oft withstood his blast! 
Foretelling many a future day 
Of joy, our bosoms gladdening: 

The birds that Winter drives away 
Shall herald the return of Spring. 


MY REPUBLIC'. 

So much of monarchy I’ve known. 
Republics now are all my taste; 

So 1 will have one of n^ own. 

And thus its outline 1 have traced : 

No traffic here, except in wines ; 

Each sentence shall be pass’d with glee; 

These walls its limits shall dehne. 

And its device be—LiAerry. 

My friends, now each one take his glass; 
The Senators have met to-day; 

First, a severe decree we’ll pass. 

To banish dulness far away. 

What!—Banishment, a word so rude 
Should be unknown among the free ^ 

On us can dulness ne’er intrude. 

For pleasure waits on Liberty, 

That luxury by whose excess 

• He’s injur'd, joy himself restrains— 

Let each his freest thoughts express; 

So Bacchus graciously ordains. 

Let each one’s faith nnquestion’d pass, 
Whate’er his deity may be; 

Nay, let him even go to mass— 

Such is the will of Liberty, 

Nobles to freedom oft are foes. 

We’ll leave our ancestors at rest; 

And have no titles, e’en for those 
Who laugh the most or drink the best. 

Should any one ambitious feel, 

His fellows at his feet to see; 

We’ll ply the Cwsar till he reel. 

And so preserve our Liberty. 

To this republic let us drink,' 

And may it flourish free from fears; 

But, ah! e’en now its glories sink, 

For see, a mighty foe appears! 

Lisette is come to shew how vain 
Arc all our efforts to be free: ‘ ‘ 

Her beauty will assure her reign, 

And so farewell to Liberty, 
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SONG TO- 

The nightingale his song of love 
Auaresses to Ihe rose; 

The lark sings to'his tnate->-the clove. 

His evarm and constant flame to prove, 

Coos gently in the silent groves 
His passion to disclose. 

There’s not a flqw’r that scents the breeze. 
Around, beneath, above; '' 

There’s not a gale that fans tite trees; 
There’s not a thing that breathes or sees; 
The flowers, the strciams, the birds, the bees, 
All feel the force of love! 

Were I the nightingale, I’d sing 
For thee alone, iny rose; 

No other tree should tempt my wing, 
rd flutter round thee in the spring. 

To fan thy beauties 1 would bring 
Each gentle breeze that blows! 


Were I a lark, my sweetest song 
For thee my mate I’d raise ; 

Were 1 a flower the fields among, 

I’d shrink me from the vulgar throng. 

And think the sunny day ^vas long, 

Till 1 should meet thy gaze! 

I’d seek the sunshine and the shade. 

Were 1 thy lovesick bee; 

I’d range through flowers that court the glade. 
The valley and the cool cascade, 

To roh their sweets, my gentle maid! 

And waft them all to thee! 

Were I a silv’ry stream. I’d flow 
But to reflect thy form ; 

Were 1 a breeze, I’d gently blow 
Wherever thou, my love, should’st gO;, 

To fan thy brow and breast of snow, 

And warn thee of the storm I 

Oh! thus through nature unconfin’d, 

*. I’d freely range to prove 
How 1 cdttlcl love, if thou wert kind ; 

Yea, ev’ry form in fancy’s mind. 

That courts the sun or feels the wind, 

I’d take to win thy love! 


G. L, A 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 

A TALE FROM THE O E U BI A N'. 
(Concluded from ;page IIO.J 


The prospect of taking:!;’ up my 
biitnnier residence in the Temple or 
the Ditrirc, or of making’ a voyage 
to Cayenne, had so few charms lor 
me, that 1 drove George out imme¬ 
diately for post horses, and set 
ahoiit packitig my trunk mvself. 
While thus occupied I debated 
with myself whirli route to take, 
with litteen Louis d’ora; for M. 
Rrelon had cncreascd his demand 
from three to five [^onis, pour pren¬ 
dre congL I could not very well 
make the tour of Europe; and, un¬ 
luckily, I had troubled myself too 
little with matters of business since 
my departure from Hamburgh, to 
recollect on the instant any one of 
my father’s correspondents to whom 
I could apply for assistance in this 
emergency, though there were cer¬ 
tainly many in Paris who would 
willingly have rendered it. “ To 
Rourdeaux, said I, at length half 
aloud; we will pay our devoirs to 
M. Gerson, and the trio of would-be 
brides; the old fellow surely will 
not suffer his son-in-law to want 
cash, and I will waver between the 
attractions of his thre.e daughters 
till I find an opportunity to escape 
from them all.” 

We readied Orleans without stop¬ 
ping ; my cxchcriuer was very low, 
and I was unwilling to appear as a 
heggar before M. Gerson. The 
bracelets of my unknown bride 
came as if called for ; I dispatched 
George to a jeweller in the town 
to convert them into cash. They 
might have been worth about 
three hundred Jjouis d’ors. George 
brought me eighty for them, whicli 
he had accepted only conditionally, 
subject to my approval. I gingled 
them in my purse, aud we pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Tlie journey fo Bourdcaux was 
both quick and agreeable. Sorne- 
times my heart, fiew back to Paris 
to the fail- incognita; yet a.s my 
whole life in that city recurretl to 
me but as the remembrance of a 
dream, so the idea of my fruitless 


passion was like tlie yet fainter 
and more uncertain recollections of 
something long past, which fre¬ 
quently leave us at last in doubt 
whether tliey owe their existence to 
an actual occurrence, or are the 
mere offspring of our imagination. 

The impressions gradually wore 
off entirely, and, on alighting at M. 
Gerson’s door, I found myself in 
the best humour in the world for 
falling in love with each of the 
daughters by turns, and then re¬ 
turning to Hanihurgii with the 
same alacrity and indifference as 1 
had made the journey hither. 

The house of my predestined fa- 
thcr-in-law presen tea no contempti¬ 
ble apjiearanec. My name seemed 
to sound as melodiously in the cars 
of the domcaiimic as the chinking 
of a ilozen gold pieces. He over¬ 
loaded me with civility, and con¬ 
ducted me to M. Gerson. M. Ger¬ 
son was a wliole head below the 
Parisian standard ; broad-.shonlder- 
ed, thin, and the curious eye might 
detect a slight aberration from the 
perjficndiciiJar in his figure. His fore¬ 
head, unusually high, was length¬ 
ened by the baldness of his head 
almost to a caricature; while his 
hollow, leather • coloured rheeks, 
seemed but a .continuation of his gi¬ 
gantic, wedge-like nose. So much 
the smaller, Yiowevor, had nature, in 
a fantastic mood, formed both his 
eyes and his month. The former 
sparkled with all the vivacity of the 
French charactei, and the latter 
small, round, and puckered up, bore 
no had rescmhlaiicc to a rose-bud 
worked on a yellow ground. 

He received me with a warm em¬ 
brace, which' he effected by means 
of a spring, that none hut a'Frcnch- 
maii knows how to make with pro¬ 
priety; and, to my astonishment, 
there, streamed from tlio .opening, 
wliicli served him for a mouth, such 
a flow of civility and eomplimcnt, 
that I could only find room for 
Monsieur—uk I pardonnez^ to ex¬ 
press all ,niy gratitude. 
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It was near supper timej and in 
a quarter of an hour Uwo covers 
were served up. “ Surely, thought 
1, this prudent man keeps his three 
daughters under lock and key, that 
he may be able to guarantee them 
when dis]>o$cd uf. But if they have 
any share of tlieir father’s beauty 
their portraits will never grace, the 
Jjoiivre, and they can never be more 
secure from lovers than when they 
are in sight,” 

To inv satisfaction, M. Gerson 
produced sucii excellent wine, tliat 
■ ^ at the second buttle 1 forgot that 
1 had come to Jloiirdeaux to sacri- 
iicc to Venus and the Graces, and 
not to Bacchus. Fur himself he 
drank enough to shame both a Gcr- 
man of the old, and a Frenchman 
of the modern school. His cheeks 
began to glow with a lustre that at 
length rivalled the aurora borealis, 
and his eyes, contracting themselves 
to a point, twinkled like stars, while 
his heart, on the contrary, expanded 
itself to unbounded coiilidencu and 
good will. 

“ It is to yonr faiber,” said he, 
“ that I am in some measure indebted 
for my present affluence. Yon know 
1 was once in his counting-house ?” 
— “ My father has told me as 
jnuch.'”—“ He recommended me to 
M. Pegioiineau, the former pro¬ 
prietor of this house, and this esta¬ 
blishment. 1 hud the good fortune 
to please him and his only daugii- 
tcr.”—“ I lind that very natural M. 
Gerson.”—“ You arc extremely po¬ 
lite, Mr. Waltmann,'—and 1 beranje 
his heir. My wife brought me three 
daughters, and died as she lay-in 
of the last.”—“ I ran imagine the 
agony of your sufferings.”—“ Oh ! 
hell has nothing to equal it. Very 
fortunately I found'out a distant 
relation, a very good sort of a wo¬ 
man, who took charge of my house, 
and superintended the education of 
my daughters; and, in justice to 
her, I rnu^.t say, that §he acquitted 
herself to my entire satisfaction; 
for while_ she inculcated those do¬ 
mestic virtues and habit.s, which 
form the principal charm of private 
life, she did not neglect such ac- 
comnUshinents us would qualify 
them to move iu the highest circles. 
In short, my happiness had been 
.^complete had nature formed them less 
? beautiful, or, at least, had she not 


formed them all equally lovely.”— 
“ A very singular misfortune your’s 
M. Oer.son.”--“ 1 will confess to you 
my weakness ; at first 1 considered 
it my greatest faappine.ss, and made 
it my proudest boiist, that allHour- 
deaux, nay the whole ]>rovincp, 
could produce nothing to equal the 
beauty of my dangbters. 'I'bere 
was no lack of admirers.”—“ Tliat 
of course,” said I, “ and 1 only won¬ 
der to see tbe walls of your bouse 
in such good condition.”—“ Who 
addressed themselves first to one, 
then to another of my girls. But. 
they were all too prudent and too 
mindful of the excellent precepts of 
Iheir kind instructress to suffer 
themselves to he sedured into at¬ 
tachments, from whieli no honour¬ 
able alliance conld result. They 
wished first to know their future 
husbands, and then to love them; 
and every gentleman, who honoured 
til. Ill vvith his attentions, was re¬ 
ceived freely at ray house, in order 
that he might become better ac¬ 
quainted with my daughters, while, 
at the same time, he thus exposed 
himself to their probation,” — 
“ What wisdom! Surely your 
daughters are not only the Graces, 
but the Mini'i-v.is also of France?” 
—“ In truth, very good girls, Mr. 
Waltinann. But' this laudable cir- 
cunnspcction led to very disagree¬ 
able consequences. Not a single 
young man of taste and sentiment 
visited us who did not, on a nearer 
acquaintance with my daughters, 
become more and more undeter¬ 
mined in his choice. And this diffi¬ 
culty was encreased by their Having 
reciprocally bound themselves to 
give no gentleman the least encou¬ 
ragement, and also to suppress every 
feeling- of love in their own bosoms, 
till his choice had fallen on one or 
other of them.”—“Incredible!”— 
I should doubt it myself if 1 had 
not had experience of the fact; but, 
upon the word of an honest man, 
they have lost at least thirty hand¬ 
some offers by these means.”— 
“ That is ten for each—but your 
account makes me fear that I have 
made the journey from Hamburgh 
hither merely for the s-atisfaction 
of adding one towards filling up the 
second, score.”—“Permit me, Sir; 
in a friendly letter to your father 1 
luiiicuted my misfortune, acquaint- 
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ing liini with my precise situation. 
He answered that lie Iiad an only 
son, a clever well-disposed”— 
bowed)—“ but addicted to extra- 
vajjance and dissipation,”—(“ Par- 
dieu! 1 exclaimed, iny father does 
not Hatter his children”) “ and it 
would please him much to see him 
united to one of my dang'hters, pro¬ 
vided he could g-iiin her consent and 
my approbation. 1 replied that no¬ 
thing could he more {rratifyintr (o 
me than so intimate an union with 
the family of my old friend and 
benefactor, and that as far as the 
hearts of my daughters were con¬ 
cerned, I had too much confidence 
in their filial devotion to be appre¬ 
hensive of any ditficulty on that 
point. Captain (Massen tvas the 
hearer of your father’s letter refer¬ 
ring to you: the hill of lading was 
correct, bat the merchandize was 
wanting.”—I began to attempt an 
excuse, but the old gentleiniin stop¬ 
ped me, saying,—“ My friend was 
right, and 1 love such wild rogues 
heartily.” M. Gerson had more sub¬ 
tlety in his politeness than I could 
have imagined. His praise won 
him my esteem, and 1 began to view 
the matter in a serious light. 

“It would grieve me much,” he 
continued, “ it this plan, which has 
originated in the most friendly sen- 
timeuts, should fail uf success. I 
have thought of an expedient to 
prevent such a failure, and I will 
acquaint you with it, for I am can¬ 
did, and it is fit you should know 
my measures. You shall not he in- 
trod uccd to all my daughters at 
once. 1 have sent the two youngest 
of them into the eonntry, and re¬ 
served the eldest only foi" your ac¬ 
quaintance, .This is in a* manner 
lier birth-right. She is yonr’s when¬ 
ever you can make up your minds 
together. 1 ivill not send for her 
sisters until yon have declared your¬ 
self, and 1 think your attachment 
so.strong as to run no risk. You are 
not confined, however, to this one, 
for every body has his taste, and 
would to Go(f my daughters had 
confirpicd, rather than disproved, 
that saying! To-morrow morning 
■you shall see her; in the mean time 
wo will toast the health of her 
whom you may choose.” 

The next morning as I lay in bed 
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ruminating more soberly upon my 
extraordinary situation, some doubts 
again arose in my mind. It was 
flattering to me to be chosen for the 
hero to destroy the spell that hound 
these inseparables, and to release so 
many captive hearts; but 1 scarcely 
could trust the satyrlikc pliiz of the 
father. 1 was angry, too, that tliey 
ivore not all to appear before me at 
once, like the Goddesses on Mount 
Ida before the Shepherd; and 1 
made an oath to preserve the most 
inflexible indifference till 1 had 
seen them all. 

George came to attend me ; .there 
was an expression of spriglitliness 
in his countenance that indicated, 
as 1 thought, the possession of some 
joyful secret. I asked whether he 
had already been more successful in 
love here, in llourdeaux, than the 
Germans formerly were in the lield ? 

“ I think not of myself,” he an¬ 
swered ; “ you have it now in your 
power to redeem the honour of 
our country. I have seen Mad. 
Constantia.”—“ Who is Mad, Con- 
stantia “ M. Gerson’s eldest 
daughter.”—“ You have seen her, 
you say; wtdl, is she worth the 
journey ?”—“ Aye, and thongh yon 
had made it upon your knees like a 
pilgrim, mounting the holy steps. 
But what signifies my talking ; up 
instantly, every moment is a trea- 
sfirc that is spent in gazing on her.” 
“ DonnenoeHerl-—\ sprang out of 
bed and bade him dispatch. When 
such a connoisseur as you is in cx- 
tacy, what ii^ to become of my fine 
senses ?” 

_ M. Gerson paid me a morning 
visit. “ You will forgive me, Mr. 
Waltniann,” said he,“ if you do not 
sec me all day long except at ta’ile. 
My daughter will afford you society ' 
whenever yon feel disposed to seek 
it, and I beg you w’ill make yourself 
quite at home here.” 1 thanked 
him tor his kimlness, and'went, as 
soon as 1 was dressed, to announce 
myself as a new candidate to his 
daughter.’ 

Alas, my poor heart! It throb¬ 
bed violently as 1 entered the flame 
to singe my wings, as so many en¬ 
amoured moths had done before me. 
A reverential awe overwhelmed me 
ill the presence of this dazzling 
beauty, such as I had never before 
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experienced, except in Paris, at the 
of the unknown. She stood 
there like a fairy queen, robed in 
majesty, and crowned with the per¬ 
fection of beauty and loveliness; 
and a smile of compassion for the 
daring- lover, wlio ventured, not 
without fear and treinhling-, into her 

J )rcsence, danced upon her rosy 
ips- 

“ The astonishment, Mademoiselle, 
without which no mortal can behold 
your charms, is not new to you; 
hut the si;(ht of such perfection is 
entirely new to me.” 1 stammered 
out so with much di/hculty; she 
answered with some slig-ht <-ompii- 
nient, and spoke with great spright- 
liuess and vivacity on different sub¬ 
jects. Her self-possession restored 
me by degrees to iny own, and ena¬ 
bled me to examine her with a more 
critical attention. 

1 have not taken up the pen to 
write an elaborate treatise on female 
beauty, or to give laws to the pencil 
of the artist. MisS Constantia may 
have her portrait painted, to serve 
in future us the standard, if she is 
so zealous a well-wisher to the 
hmvLX-arts, Nor have 1 any claim to 
the title of virtuoso; therefore the 
most highly-finished description I 
could give, w'ould not, pcrliaps, be 
better than none at all, in the 
opinion of the gentry of that class. 
Suffice it then to say, tliat my in¬ 
experienced eye sought in vain for 
a single hlcmish or imperfection 
amidst so many beauties. 'J'liis 
roundness of contour, this elegance 
and symmetry of figure, this in- 
imitahJe blcnuing of the rose with 
the lily on the ^eek, belong to no 
country but the land of beauty, and 
it was only her brown hair and 
dark sparkling eyes, that could 
serve as proofs ot any relationship 
W'itli France. ITow I regretted the 
abuse I had so inconsidcrafady and 
so nnwarrantcdly lavished upon tlie 
French ladies. How, contemptible 
in iny pn^ent estimation did the 
brightest beauties of Hamburgh ap¬ 
pear, who were so, wniueky as to 
serve me for a comparison with this 
angelic creature! 

My admiration increased as she, 
wifh an amiable artlessness, gradu¬ 
ally developed her talents and ac- 
comp^likhmcnts. • Slic played, site 
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satig, she drew," in the style oi a 
master. 

It was some time before I could 
feel at case in her presence.. She 
remained true to hersfelf; always en¬ 
chanting, hilt never more so at one 
time than at another, and I grew 
accustomed to her as to the sight of 
a beautiful painting. My natural 
g-aiety of temper returned, and I 
joked her, without reserve, on the 
pretensions which her father’s eom- 
piaccncy towards me warranted my 
putting forth. “ I have proved with 
my eyes,”saiil 1, “ and my heart is al¬ 
ready most cruelly scorclied. Hut I 
am a merchant, and it is usual with 
us to put every article, asfarascanhe 
done without injury to it, to the 
test of all our senses. You can¬ 
not then, hcllc Constance, refuse 
me" permission to try whether thpsc 
ruby lips are as sweet to kiss as they 
arc tempting to look ott.” She was 
too true a Frenchwoman to be angry 
iii this jest. I kissed her, but her 
treaclierous lips caught mine, and 
they clung' to them like the luckless 
sparrow to the limed twig. 1 could 
not take them away; and when, at 
length, by her withdrawing' her 
head, their release was effected, my 
cheerfulness ’vas gone, and I wanted 
I knew not what. From this mo¬ 
ment her comjuest was complete. 

1 saw nothing, 1 thought of nothing 
but Constantia. 1 hungered and 
thirsted for nothing hut the nectar 
of her lips; and as it appeared to 
depend solely upon myself, by de¬ 
claring her my bride, to secure to 
myself every enjoyment that she 
could bestow, so it was the more 
nnarcount,able that I should mount 
tlic laddct of bliss in imagination, 
step by step, till I hung, not only 
with extaev and delight, but with 
violent and impetuous desire upon 
each individual charm! The evil 
grew every time I saw her. She 
herself was evidently less at ease-. 
In short, unable to hold out longer, 
f went to M. frerson, fourteen days 
after my arrival, and demanded the 
hand of his daughter. 

1 will not attempt to describe the 
old man’s joy on the occasion, or 
the grotesque capers and gestures 
by which he testified it. He led me 
to hib d-aiightcr, and gave her into 
my arms. I clasped the incompa- 
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rable girl with rapture to tny bosom. 
“ Bravo!” cried he, as he Iteheld us; 
“excellent! c'est coume il faut, je 
m'm souviens encore ! To-morrow, 
Oonstantia, I will write to your 
sisters, for they must be present at 
your nuptials." 

And niy oath to wait till, like an 
eastern Sultan, 1 could choose be¬ 
tween three, huiiris, and throw iny 
haiidkercliief to the happy object of 
my preference ? Alas !" my dear 
brothers aiid sisters, do ye not know 
how little such ballast helps to 
steady a heart when passion fills its 
sails ? One glance of the beloved 
cancels all oaths! They melt like 
snow before the sunny smile of 
beauty. 

Angelica, the second daughter, 
arrived in a few days. She had been 
residing with a relation at Rochelle. 
Beautiful as she was she appeared 
less so near her sister, and 1 con¬ 
gratulated myself, almost Avithout 
knowing' it, on having, at all events, 
chosen the h^sst of two. Victoria, 
the youngest, Avas still absent. A 
letter eame in eight or ten days 
time to her sister Angeliea, saying 
that she was gone to a distant part 
of •the country on a visit, Avith her 
aunt, to Avliosc care she had been 
entrusted, and would soon return. 

This delayed our nuptials, and I 
had plenty of leisure to compare the 
two sisters Avith each other. 

Angelica was one inch shorter 
than her sister; her figure one inch 
nearer the cm bon point; Imt skin 
one degree, inferior in hlancheur ; 
her teeth not quite so small, so 're¬ 
gular, and so Avhite; in a Avord, 
each feminine beauty had been al¬ 
lotted to her a little, hut very little, 
inferior to her sister’s. She sang 
and played *, she worked embroidery 
ami painted on velvet; but her per¬ 
formances Avere only those of an apt 
and promising pupil, Avhile her 
sistei’s exhibited the finished touch 
of the master. 

It gaA’omc much pleasure, at first, 
to make these observations in favor 
of ray elect. Angelica Avas more¬ 
over somewhat m'jccted and re¬ 
served, Avhich Avas greatly to her 
disadvantage. It was not long, 
hoAvever, before this apparent me¬ 
lancholy passed over like a summer 
cloud, ana was succeeded by a gaiety 
and playfulness that nature had en- 
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(lowed with irr^iatible interest and 
attraction, and which the tranquil¬ 
lity of her sister’s temper relieved 
and brought out, like a figure 
painted in brilliant colours on a 
sombre ground. An overfloAv of 
Avitticisins streamed from her lips. 
Scarcely had I time to admire the 
point of one repartee before a second 
claimed tlie like tribute of applause 
and admiration. She frequently sup¬ 
pressed her Avit, hut she could never 
conceal or disguise tin; arch and 
satirical, y(st good-natured e.vprcs- 
sion of her thoughts that bi^amed 
from her eyes. 

Her actions, her attentions, bore 
the same stamp ; her song expressed 
the most widely-opposed .sentiments 
with equal fidelity to nature; her 
paintings aatfc marked Avith an ori¬ 
ginality highly piquant; and her 
embroidery in design at least, 
though not in execution, greatly ex¬ 
celled her sister’s. 

Naturally gay and lively myself, 

I was delighted Avith her volatihi 
disposition ; Ave grew more and more 
intimate, and while I gave Con- 
staiitia my kisses and sighs, my con¬ 
versation Avas ahvays addressed to 
her laughter-loving sister. But 
these kisses, much as they enrap¬ 
tured me, and these sighs, softly a$ 
they swelled iny bosom, 1 found, on 
repetition, always the same. An¬ 
gelica’s conversation, on the contrary, 
took every day a new and more en- • 
chanting turn. As often as I be¬ 
held Constautia my bosom heaved 
Avith tender Avislics; as often as 1 
listened to Angelica iny Avholc soul 
ficAv to the fascinating chatterer. 

For some time they presci;vbd an 
equipoise—imperceptibly the scales 
began to rise and fall alterrately, 
and at the end of another fortpignt 
I loved Constantia Avhilc I beheld 
her only, but tlie lively Angelica 
occupied my thoughts no less in 
solitude than in her presetice.— 
What most astonished me was, that 
the former witnessed the decline of 
my attachment without displeasure, 
Avhile the latte^ skewed no marks of 
satisfaction at my growing par- 
tialy'. 

_AI. Gerson said nothings to all 
this. Engaged all day in his count¬ 
ing-house we saiv ’him but in the 
evening, when, throwing off all the 
cares of business, he gave himsejf up 
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entirely td domestic enjoyments, 
'taking part in all our games and 
■amusements; anrf I found that the 
little Esop, as he frequently called 
kimself, was not far inferior to the 
ancient hero of fabulists. 

He introduced me to many of his 
friends in lionrdcaux, and procured 
-me.by that means a*miinher of en¬ 
gagements, which, to my annoyance, 
took me frequently from home, and 
oftentimes without making me any 
amends for the loss of my charming 
society. Love had completely al¬ 
tered me, and the costly banquets 
and brilliant entertainments oi the 
inhabitants of Guienne had no 
longer any attraction for a heart 
that had once tasted its purer joys. 

One evening, returning home 
from a visit, 1 alighted at the gar¬ 
den-gate, knowing that the family 
would be there that day. On enter¬ 
ing a pavilion where I expected to 
find the company 1 heard voices, 
and trod lightly, more from instinct 
than with intention. I was not 
long in 'recognizing the voice of my 
betrothed in altercation with a man. 
**I am sorry for it, I suffer by it 
myself, but I cannot help it."— 
“ Ob, if yon did but wish it!” re¬ 
lied a voice which I thought I 
new. “ But I durst not do it, 
O’Argenet." 

D’Argcnct was a clerk m the 
house, whom I had occasionally met 
,:it dinner, and I considered him an 
unassuiniug gentlemanly young 
man. “ It is hard—it is insuppor¬ 
table," said he, “ after receiving such 
strong assurances of love from the 
most amiable of beings to be thus 
deceiVgfl.”—“ You know I cannot 
help it.”—"I canscarelyl)elievc*it.” 
" Fye, D’Argenet, you have no 
right to doubt it; you know, as well 
as I, how expressly my father has 
forbidden us any attachment, be¬ 
cause he has bound himself to Mr, 
Waltmaim’s father.”—“ A foolish 
obligation.”—“ That is his affair. 
Youpersecnled me with your love— 
the exppi^ted bridegroom came not. 

1 thought myself entitled to choose, 
and 1 made choice of you because 
.yon pleased me. At length he came,” 
—“ Oh! that he had never come!” 
—■“ 1 should not hav^f regretted it. 
This big blue-eyed German has all 
4lh« pride without the politeness of a 
pFreuchman. Hjs loye is peremptory' 


9 nd dictatorial, and when he has 
been drinking with my father 1 am 
quite afraid of him. But would voti 
have me displease my father ? You 
well know he will have his own way, 
and I must be contented if I get, 
though not an amiable, at least a 
tolerable husband.” — “ Heavens ! 
what tortures you inflict upon me! 
Are these charms, which I adore, to 
become the property of another ? 
To be basely sold to him like a bale 
of goods! Oh ! Constantia, 1 will 
not endure it—on. the fatal day that 
gives you to him I will leave the 
country for ever, ojr kill myself or 
him.”—“ You are a fool, D’Argenct, 
and would be least so if you were to 
choose the former.” This retort, 
uttered with her wonted calmness, 
and with the most musical accent, 
threw the lover into an extucy of 
rage, and he uttered his remon¬ 
strances with such rapidity that 1 
could catch only a single word here 
and there; however, I had heard 
enough, and I withdrew as softly us 
I had entered. 

“ A narrow escape, Mademoiselle,” 
said I, as J rested myself on a bank, 
after half an hour’s promenade. “ But 
you have deceived yourself. I am 
satiated with your inanimate, charms, 
and the attractii'c Angelica will 
amply compensate me for their loss.” 

Early the next morning I waited 
upon M. Gerson. Pretending a 

S reat deal of generosity, 1 assured 
ini that I would never allow myself 
the must distant claim to the hand 
of a lady, whose heart was already 
disposed of. Thn old man was so 
enraged that I had difficulty in re¬ 
straining him. D’Argenet was poor, 

I represented to him that a lady 
like his daughter, possessed^ of 
yOO.OOO livrcs, might with propriety 
choose a husbanu without fortune, 
and, moreover, u merchant, whose 
industry would probably soon double 
the sum. It was solely on my ac¬ 
count that he was so concerned 
about it. 1 11 order to appear consis¬ 
tent I complained a good deal of 
the loss of Constantia, but ventured 
to assure him, at the same time, that 
I considered Angelica capable of 
consoling the most distracted lover, 
and that I did not doubt of loving 
her, in a short time, as passionately 
as I had her sister, provided 1 had 
liu sanction to my addresses. So 
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the bargain was struck, and w6 
sought, the two ladies, who Were 
ignorant of what had passed, to an- 
nonnee to them their KtW. 

1 felt half afraid as I stood before 
them, not of Constantia, whose 
secret wishes were about to he gra¬ 
tified, hut of thq trimming glances 
of my new mistress, which promised 
me a warm reception. Hitherto I 
had returned her satire, stroke for 
stroke; to-day I seemed to face my 
foe defenceless and imarrncd. 

“ (Jharming Constantia, “ T began, 
as M. D’Argenet, who had been sent 
for, entered the room, “ this young 
man has a prior claim to your hand 
to me, and deserves it the more as 
yon have yourself given him this 
claim. 1 lacerate my own heart 
while 1 thus burst the, bands which 
have united it with your’s, hut I will 
never purchase my own happiness 
at the price of hers, who is to form 
it; and I have used all my persua¬ 
sion to induce your father to give 
you to my rival.” M. Gerson con¬ 
firmed what I said, and the two lovers 
soon forgot their gratitude in the joy 
to which they abandoned themselves. 
It was the first time that I had be¬ 
held Constantia embellished with- 
the expression of feeling, and I felt 
that I would have parted with her 
at no price had she once shewn her¬ 
self thus (0 me. 

The worst was now- over ; with 
assumed tranquillity and confidence, 
but with actual shyness and dread, 
like a culprit, 1 presented myself to 
Angelica, who had not uttered a 
word, but had been scanning us 
all with a keen eye pregnant with 
mischief, “ You are extremely ge¬ 
nerous, Sir,” said she, ill conc'eal’ing 
a smile at the expense of her lip, 
and giving me a look that it is im¬ 
possible to describe. “If so, my an¬ 
gelic Angelica, 1 may confidently 
reckon upon your rewarding me.” 

As such disinterestedness de¬ 
serves, Sir, rely upon it.”—“ Your 
very flattery intimidates nw*.”—“ 1 
intended it should.”—” But the at¬ 
traction of yonr charms is more 
powerful.”—” I wish I had less of 
them”—“ Then 1 should suffer less.” 
” That is not my reason for wishing 
so.”—” I am nqw deserted.”—“I 
pity the deserted.” — “ So much 
the morc*ardent]y, then, let me 
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hope,” said f, bending knee 
before her, “ that you will pity and 
relieve me by consenting to marry 
me.”—“Ohf'I beg. Sir, you wifi 
■settle that matter standing. It !fi 
not worth while—many, say you ? 
that is but little ; 1 was almost 
afraid you were going to ask nie 
to love you.”—” I take that for 
granted.”—” You will do nte a great 
t’avour if you will always take that 
for granted, it will save me a great 
deal of trouble.”—“You drive me' 
to desperation !"—What favour but 
that one can you ask that I would 
not most willingly grant? You will’ 
at all events lose nothing.”—“ 1 feel 
how little I deserve such a treasure, 
and' will endeavour at least to outdo 
you in tendcniess.”—“ There you 
will have greatly the advantage of 
me.”—” M. Gerson,” said I to her 
father, ” 1 must entreat your media¬ 
tion ; Angelica pnmiises to marry 
me; but she bites and scratches, and 
lays about her like a Tartar bride.” 
—” I^et her have her way. She is 
a fooiisli girl, hut an afi'ectionate 
daughter, and she will make you an 
excellent wife. There,” said he, lay¬ 
ing her hand in mine, ” she is 
your’s.” She gave her hand without 
resistance, and regarded me, while 
1 held it, with a look of assurance 
and triumph that seemed to say, 
“ you are now in my power, and I 
will soon let you feel it.” 1 inter¬ 
preted it so, and, not feeling dis¬ 
posed to give her an opportunity of 
carrying h<‘r threat into imniedlate 
execution, I took no further notice 
of her, but after conversing a few 
minutes with D’Argenct withdrew, 
not a little disgusted at the ojcur- 
rcnces of the day. 

Angelica continued in the same 
tone; and I regretted a thousand 
times that I had converted my 
amiable and entertaining chatterbox 
into a quarrelsome mistress. She 
sought every occasion to torture 
my feelings; and tvhen by reiterated 
taunts she had so exasperated luc 
that my anger was on the point of 
briiaking out with fury, she soothed 
and flattered me again4ill I forgot 
all, and was even foolish enough to 
hope slie would ajter her conduct. 
It was not enough that I personally 
suftered by her freaks, but I had, 
moreover, the murtitication to per- 
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ceire that our contests afforded en¬ 
tertainment to the whole family, 
and was compelled to take thetr 
laughter to niA’self, because 1 too 
keenly felt that 1 was the losing 
party. 

The measure of my sufferings was 
not yet full. The severest torture 
was ’still in reserve. The uncle, 
from Jtofhelle, arrived at M. tier- 
son’s on a visit, bringing with him 
a young man, whom they called 
cousin. Angelica embraced them 
both, and my keen jealous eye read 
in the glances of tlic said cousin an 
emotion that appeared too tender 
for mere relationship. “ I am 
heartily glad you arc come, cousin,” 
said she to him, “ here is my in¬ 
tended bridegroom, Mr. Waltmann, 
of Hamburgh. I have hitherto only 
teased and joked him a little, but I 
will now ’he revenged on him, 
through you, for all the harm he 
may do me after our marriage.” 
The young man blushed, and replied 
by some iinmcaiiing*' eoniplimciits. 
‘*I now .solemnly appoint you iny 
Cicisbo, for the Italian custom 

f deases me since wi; have husbands 
roin Germany. You shall be umpire 
in all our quarrels, berauso I make 
sure that yon'will always decide in 
my favour. You shall have the key 
of my apartment; you shall always 
be near me to defend me against 
him. He marries me merely out of 
revenge because my .sister does not 
like him, and surely I act very gene¬ 
rously in making his revenge as 
difliciilt, that is to say, as sweet as 
possible.”—“ You are an imn of the 
devil,” cried M. Gerson, threaten¬ 
ing her. “ Leave me to myself, my 
dear father, the Germans have al- 
■ways shewn great patience towards 
our nation, and I fear myself, that 1 
should not easily find a Iamb of a 
Frenchiuan to hold out with me.” 
1 was boiling with rage. Great as 
was the effort it required, 1 re¬ 
strained myself, however. II J'avt 
Jaire bonne mine a mauvaisJe%i. Jiut 
it was past endurance when she 
made earnest of the jest, treating 
her 'cousin with tamiliarity and ten¬ 
derness, .while she repulsed me with 
the greatest harshness. “ I do it 
merely to try yon," was her answer 
tq my remonstrnnees. “ That is, 
you cut open my body to ascertain 
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whether my heartbeats; hut 1 shall 
find means to escape this cruelty.” 
1 left the room hastily, and she pur¬ 
sued me with shouts and laughter. 
Highly iDcen.sed I went instantly 
to her father, and laid my com¬ 
plaints before him. “ You surprise 
me,” said he, “ 1 imagined you to bo 
on the most friendly footing to¬ 
gether. Yes, yes ; she is a little 
Satan, but withal an affectionate, 
kind-hearted ,girl, and if you do 
not cross her humour with too much 
sensibility, you will have the live¬ 
liest wife in the world. However, 
I’ll talk to her.” 

He did it regardless of my' oppo¬ 
sition ; and u’hether iiicon.siderately 
or intentionally 1 know not, but 
he did it in the presence of the 
whole family. 

The smiles of the audience, as 
M. Gerson, with many grimaces, 
dcl'vcred Ids paternal exhortation, 
announced to me my fate. “ IVlnit,” 
said Angelica, “ are the nerves of a 
German so delicate? You cannot 
endure that I pass through life skip¬ 
ping and dancing ? While you fail 
of hitting my humour, it is no 
wonder that you cannot gain my 
love,” — “ Clia-sidng Angelica.”—. 
” Say that to aiy sister, I am wicked 
and insupportable; and yet I love 
yon as wejl as any lady does her 
lap-dog t^jpa_rrot.”^“ j)o you not 
perform the pa’rt of tho former ? for 
those animals bite ao||^'^pttrl.,at their 
ndstresses, though ri0yeiri\*»$ much 
fondled and petted by,them.” She 
smiled and gave me her hand, which 
I kissed with gratitude. Hut this 
humour lasted scarcely a quarter 
of an hour, and 1 became again the 
object of her ridicule. 

By accident, rummaging one dfiy 
in my trunk, I found a Ictter-from 
my father, addressed, “ To* the be¬ 
loved bride of my son.” I'hc affec¬ 
tionate language of a father, thought 
I, will make, some impression upon 
her, and I delivered the letter to 
Angelica. 

‘‘ It is not for me,” said she, “ for 
I am not beloved; however, I will 
open the letter, as I am to fill the 
place of one who is.” She read it. 
“ You have an excellent father, Mr. 
Waltmann ; his kindness really sur¬ 
prizes me. He knows that ladies- 
arc fond of ornaments, and' brides 
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paT^cularly. Will you not shew 
me the jewels ?” I was struck dumb 
with shame and confusion; I stared 
wildly at her, unable to make her 
any answer. “ Surely you have not 
lost them ?” — “ My father must 
have foi-ffotteu them; will yon ner- 
init me to sec the letter?"—“ What, 
shall 1 entrust so valuable a docu¬ 
ment into such rapacious hands ? 
Cousin Cicisbo, read it to him.” 
The counsin read,—“ The solitaire 
and the bracelets, which my son will 
deliver with this letter, are for your 
acceptance, &c.” I stood like a tree 
shivered by the lightning, ready to 
sink to the earth. I cursed the hour 
a thousand times that led me to this 
house, and made me acquainted with 
perfections that to me were only u 
source of trouble and vexation. 

“ Pray, cousin,” said my tor¬ 
mentor, pointing at me with her 
finger, “ now only look at this poor 
sinner. Plis father sends him away 
from Hamburgh because the ladies 
there all know him too well to have 
him. Three sisters, the ornaments 
of France, attend the coming of this 
Ccrma'ti bridegroom like slaves iii 
Smyrna, waiting for a purchaser. 
Oh ! thinks he, they will thank God 
if 1 come at all, soon or late; and 
so he takes a ramble of three weeks 
to make the most of his liberty while 
it lasts. His means .are exhausted, 
and he is prudent enough to prefer 
the well-stocked kitchen an(l rich 
cellar of his future father-in-law to 
Starvation at Paris. But how is he 
to get there ? Oh ! the jewels of his 
intended bride must contribute, such 
of them, at least, as the Parisian 
friends may have spared.”—“ Good 
God ! I exclaimed.”—“ Be silent— 
this gentleman shall know it all. 
He comes and sees the eldest; she 
leases his fancy, and the reigning 
eauty of Bourdcaux becomes his 
btride. 1 come next. lie hears me, 
I catch him by his ears.” 

“How unjust!”—“Don’t inter¬ 
rupt me. He gives the first a charm¬ 
ing, respectful, gallant dismissal; 
and any Dody who did not know' him 
might* possibly bave given him 
credit for soniething like generosity; 
then be turns to me as the second, 
merely out of compassion, lest 1 
should pine with grief at his neglect, 
or die an old maid for want of 


another offer. I accept, with great 
humility, the present of his love' a 
little worn by so much use, suffer 
myself patiently to be abused by 
him and scolded by my father on his 
account, and now instead of my 
jewels, w'liich he has either sold or 
given away, he brings me the empty 
letter in derison.”—“ JPearest Ange¬ 
lica!”—“1 beg you w’ill nut name 
me; my name sounds horridly, quite 
diabolic.alIy from your lips ; really, 
yon ileserve to be married to me for 
a punishment. I will engage that 
my sister Victoria will make a third 
aiid more complete conquest of your 
heart, fur she is as handsome as 
('onstantia, as witty as 1, and has 
more sensibility than both of us 
together, and hears the name with 
the deed. But do not flatter your¬ 
self that she will have you. You are 
mine now, and this letter of your 
father’s, even without the solitaire 
and bracelets, is a deed of gift of 
your person which I will never part 
with.”—“ The most agreeable as¬ 
surance, adorable Angelica, that 
you co’iild possibly give me.”— 
“ Sparc me your flattery till I wish 
to hear it.” Her angry mien was 
so evidently a disguis<* that 1 
found her doubly attractive, and 1 
seized her hand to kiss it. “ Ilold!” 
she cried, snatching it away, “ the 
hour is not yet come when I am to 
serve out my tenderness to you in 
portinius and rations, as niy duty 
and my conscience may dictate.” 

At length we received intelligence 
that Victoria would arrive the fol- 
loH'ing dav, and the impatient father 
fixed the day after that for the cele¬ 
bration of both our nuptials. An¬ 
gelica made no objection. The 
nearer prospect of being mine “ for 
better, for worse” seemed to inspire 
her with milder feeliiigs, and I re¬ 
joiced to see it. 

Victoria came late in the evening. 
I expressed a hope that it was not 
too late to offer her my congratula¬ 
tions on her return, but Angelica 
stopped me short. “ I thought so, 
said she, but you will not see her; 
not until you ‘stand with me at the 
altar shall you behold the treasure 
that you have rejected unseen, to 
throw yourself into the clutches of 
such a plague as I am,”—I confess 
that 1 (lid not contemplate the event 
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without some little misgivlng-s of 
mind. Angelica was beautiful, rich, 
and spitituelles but f reflected that 
the first of these perfections would 
soon decay; the second was of little 
value to me; and the third, to judge 
by the experience 1 had already hud, 
ivould strew more thorns than roses 
in my path.. And where would then 
be those happy hours of calm con¬ 
tentment and domestic peace, which 
I promised myself wonld abundantly 
compensate me for the loss of my 
freedom, and the boisterous ami ex¬ 
travagant pleasures of a batchelors 
life? 

D’Argenet came and embraced 
me as his brother-in-laAv, and led me 
to the saloon where the ceremony 
was to be performed. I’lie father, 
the two sisters, the uncle, and the 
cousin were already assembled tiierc, 
together with the priest. Victoria 
was the only one absent. 

“ Oh, she is still at her toilette,** . 
said Angelica; “ she will not allow 
even a bride, on the day of her 
nuptials, the satisfaction of being 
thought handsome in her presence; 
a great weakness, is it not, my dear 
Waltmann ?” — I nodded in affir¬ 
mation. She was indescribably fas¬ 
cinating in this sprightly mood.— 

“ Well, then; you have to thank 
your stars that 1 am more solid.” 

At this moment two ladies entered 
the room by a side door. 1 was 
much more surprised than the saga¬ 
cious reader will be, who has long 
'suspected it, to recognize in these 
two ladies my Parisian friends, the 
aunt and her lovely niece. “ At 
last,** cried Angelica, drawing me by 
the hand towards the table, where 
the minister stood prepared to per¬ 
form the sacred office j but my face 
was turned towards Victoria, who, 
blushing u deep crimson, and more 
beautiful than she had ever appeared 
to me, regarded me with a serious 
and enquiring look.”—“ Your love 
seems to need the lash,” said Ange¬ 
lica ; ^ “ pray begin M. La Tour- 
nelle.’’ The words were like an 
electric shock to me. 1 hastily dis- 
®“K*Ked my hand, and stood petri¬ 
fied before the minister; he smiled 
and laid down his book, 

Victoria stood unmoved. My ring 
sparked on her finger, and the bra^- 
lets, which 1 had sold at Orleans, 


on her arms. All eyes were fixed 
upon me, and I was ready to wish 
the earth wonld open and swallow 
me up. “ Pray cousin,” cried’ the 
provoking Angelica, “ Do marry 
Victoria tor my sake, for as long as 
my bridegoom sees a sister single 
he thinks he is bound to make love 
to her.” 

The young man approached Vic¬ 
toria. Unable longer to master my 
feelings, 1 flew across the room and 
took her hand. She blnshed, gave 
me a look of tenderness, and suf¬ 
fered me to hold it. “ Is it possi¬ 
ble ?” I exclaimc<I. “ 1 have no 
claim upon your forgiveness, hut 
with the powerful emotions you first 
taught me to feel all my liopes re¬ 
vive, and it rests w'ith von, lovely 
Victoria, to crown or blast tliem 
for ever ?”—“ 1 am no longer my 
own,’* she replied, pointing to the 
jt vrels; “ ( have received my price.” 
—“ This is past endurance,” ex¬ 
claimed Angelica, “ So rude a bride¬ 
groom never was before. <Jod keep 
me from such a husband! Come, 
cousin, you have a kind, true soul— 
I will venture it with yon. lie may 
do as be pleases, I absolve him from 
all obligation io me.” 

My perplexity was over. I cast 
a supplicating glance towards the 
father. He could scarcely speak, so 
great was his •emotion; laying our 
hands together he conducted us to 
the other couples. The minister 
commenced the service unasked, and 
in ten minutes time the three sisters 
were made three wives. 

(ieorge, instead of taking the 
bracelets to the jeweller who resided 
at the further end of the city of Or¬ 
leans, had applied to the nearest 
respectable merchant. 'J'hc latter 
enquired, with some suspicion, to 
whom they belonged ; George scru¬ 
pled not to tell him my name and 
the object of ray journey. “ I know 
M. Gerson well, said he, and will, 
with pleasure, advance Mr. Walt- 
mann a sum of money upon these 
bracelets, which have doubtless an- 
otlier destination tban to be sold in 
this city,” This was precisely what 
George wished. One enquiry led 
to another, and my scamp of a ser¬ 
vant, who had taken great offence 
at my Parisian adventure, related 
the whole of it to tliis gentleman. 
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and rejoiced that necessity at len^fth 
compelled me to fulfil the intention 
of my journey. All this, however, 
he had good reasons for concealing 
from me, 

Victoria, who was in Paris with 
the wife of this identical merchant, 
learnt on her return these tidings 
of the (lennan lover, and now rea¬ 
dily accounted for the sudden dis¬ 
appearance of Lord Johnsbury, for 
whom, in spite of her filial devotion 
and the promise she had made her 
father, sue felt some attachment. 
She wrote in great haste and with 
no less cmbarrassincnt to her witty 
sister Angelica, for the news had 
reached her of niy intended mar¬ 
riage with I'onstantia. 

Angelica, immediately aayaiV, ad¬ 
vised her to keep away for some 
time longer, and devised the plan 
ft>r my chastisement, which she Car¬ 
ried into execution with no less 
credit to herself than entertainment 
to the whole family; for, from the 
period of the transfer of my ad¬ 
dresses to herself, she had imparted 
her design to the rest, confessing at 
the same time her own partiality 
for her cousin. 


Obnld J be angry that she had in¬ 
flicted upon me a punishment which 
I so richly deserved, and that had 
for its object the future happiness of 
my life ? I gathered courage again 
to joke with ray witty antagonist; 
I could salute Constantia without 
restraint. Four wecks_ flew away 
in a round of delight, like so many 
days. Tlicn came Captain Classen 
with orders for niy return. 

I begged iny father’s blessing. 
** i have none to give you but the 
one you have taken, said the happy 
old man ; you have robbed me of 
my dearest dauglitor, and yet f 
thank you for it, for tbrongh you I 
am become a perfectly happy father.” 
Classen transporte<l us with safety 
and expedition to Ilamburgli. 

The hearty congratulations and 
embraces of my father convince<l 
me, that the angel 1 had brought 
with me had completed his happi¬ 
ness also. And she, standing at 
this moment smiling by my side, no 
longer doubts that she has as hap¬ 
pily and effectually completed my 
reform. 

W. S. S. 


INVOCATION TO FANCY. 

Come, Fancy, thou fantastic maid. 
Vouchsafe awhile thy powerful aid; 

For once thy fervours let me feel. 

For once thy ardent self reveal. 

From ocean's depths, or fields of air, 

Or mountains vast, or deserts bare ; 

Or scenes of joy and bliss on high. 

Above the sun, beyond the sky; 

Or realms of sorrow, pain, and woe, 

And everlasting death below ; 

O come, in all thy wildness dress'd, 

A hair-brain’d wandering nymph confess'd; 
With sprightly mien and sparkling eyes, 
And flowing robes of various dies. 

And wings seraphic ever spread. 

And feet the earth that seldom tread. 

Come, Fancy, full before my sight, 
inspire my muse with visions bright; 

Thy magic mirror hokl to view. 

That all thine own creation shew, 

A laud where every bliss is found. 

And spring eternal reigns around ; 

Whose skies serenely bright appear 

Through all the cloudless smiling year; 
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Whose sons and daughters passing fair. 

For ever voung and dchonatr, 

Exempt from cares, from sorrows free, 

Still range thy blissfni world with thee, 

Free as the air, as swift as light, 

In thy gorgeous liveries dight; 

From joy to joy that wing their way. 

The long unwearied happy day. 

Then change the scene, and show jie where 
Resides all wretched wan Despair; 

Pourtrav some rock by ocean’s side. 

That still resists the angry tide; 

There let a hideous cavern show 
'J’he drear abode of hopeless woe. 

Now bid the fell-fiend Malice rise 
■ From out an earth-cleft orifice; 

Ilis eyes like living fires that seem 
With wrath and deadly ire to beam ; 

And fiercely grasp’d, in either hand, 

A gory knife and tiaining brand : 

Same phantom, Fancy, let him see 
To mock his murderous cruelty ; 

Then, as he flies with furious speed 
And Cain-like rage to bloody deeil,. 

The desperate monster’s rage restrain. 

And send him to his hell again. 

Next Scandal’s hag-like form display. 

Who shuns the honest light of day ; 

A spleenful beldam, lean and pale. 

Who loves the base calumnious ile ; 

Who lucjrcy, truth, nor pity knows. 

And never wept for human woes. 

Yet Fancy hid the mirror glow. 

Unbar the gates of death, and show 
Where disembodied spirits roam 
Their long and last eternal home. 

O, I have heard, and still believe 
What holy seers inspired give 
Of that world’s bright realities; 

Its thrones artd principalities. 

Its saints and angels glorified. 

Its martyrs who for truth’s sake died. 

And “souls of just men perfect made,” 

Whose crowns of glory never fade. 

Of Satan’s kingdom dark and dire. 

And sulphurous flames and licjuid fire. 

The dread abodes of endless pain, _ 

.Where hope can never entrance gain ; 

O, Fancy, grant me these to see, 

From earth’s dull precincts set me free; 

Tran.sport iny soul, inspire my lays. 

And 1 will ever sing thy praise. 

Thus I alone to Fancy pray’d. 

And ask’d her presence and her aid, 
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When lo! a form divine appear'd,' 

With eyes serene and flowing beard; 

A man it seem’d of giant size 
With age and with experience wise. 
Honour’s bright beam, contempt of fear, 
The smile of peace, and truth sincere,' 
Patience, that grace we seldom see, 
friendship and sweet humility. 

Wisdom and patriarchal grace 
Seem'd glowing in his God-like face. 
Abash'd, asham’d, as he drew near, 
trembling limbs confess’d my fear, 
Witli fluttering heart I turn’d aside. 

And thus in faltering accents cry’d: 

“ O thou who seem’st of lineage high. 
Nor doom’d like mortal man to die. 

Why hast thou left the bright abodes. 
The realms of angels and of Gods ? 

And why thy heavenly form and air ^ 
Disclose to one beneath thy care ?" 

Then thus persuasive, soft, and mild, 
“Dismiss thy fears,*’ he ^aid, and smil'd; 
** Dismiss thy fears, attention lend, 

I come thy monitor and friend. 

My name is Reason, Heaven design’d 
That I should rule the human mind, 

And would’st thou lasting joys obtain, 
And pants thy heart sweet peace to gain; 
Would’st thou to fame or honour rise, 
Respect, distinction, dost thou prize; 

And would’st thou many a trouble shun. 
And many a snare beneath the sun, 

I must approve thy heart’s desires. 

And quench its wild illusive Arcs, 

For this alone I now appear, 

For this commission’d, i am here. 

Leave Fancy and her vagrant train, 

My precepts keep, and let me reign ; 

My child and faithful subject be. 

In all thy musings think of me.” 

He ceas’d, and slOwIy rose from sight. 

In silent dignity and light. 


W.T. 


LINES 

Written in the Albums at an Inn, near the Land'* End, m Comwt^i, ealleeh 

“ The Firet and Last." 

For a single bright thought, with infinite p&ins, ‘, 

In vain have I labour’d and tortur’d my brains; 

The muse, unpropitious, rejected my prayer, 

And scatter’d my vows to the seas and^the air; 

’Twill be said then, 1 fear, when tliroa|h ifflsl l^ave put, 

I was dull at the First, and no better at ImsU.k 

J5ar. A/a^.Se/jf., 1823, ’’ 2E 
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THE REVIEWERS REVIEWED; 

OR AN 

ANALYTICAL EXAMINATION OF THE EDINBURGH AND 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Iras et verba locant.—M artial. 


It is now twenty ypars ag’o that 
the innovation' of the Edinburgh 
Review attracted the attention of 
the public, and weaned the general 
attachment from the then standard 
works of criticism (the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews), which had been 
hallowed by time, and exalted in the 
estimation of the republic of letter.s 
by the contributions of .lohnson, of 
Smollet, and of the members of the 
literary phalanx of that distinguish¬ 
ed era. 

TTie plan upon which the Edin¬ 
burgh Review was first given to the 
public was, at least in one respect, 
admirably calculated to benefit the 
community, and seemed indeed 
to have been rendered absolutely 
necessary by the improved spirit of 
the times, and by the great acces¬ 
sions to knowledge which had been 
made by all classes of the public 
within the preceding half century- 
At the period when the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews w’ere at their 
zenith, the line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the literary world, and the 
public in general, was by far more 
distinctly marked than it is at pre¬ 
sent. Literary men in England 
were then extremely numerous, but 
there was no gradation from what 
was then callea literary people to an 
exceedingly low degree of know¬ 
ledge with which the middle classes 
of English society were then satis¬ 
fied, but which would now scarcely 
satisfy people of a very inferior 
rank.’ At that period science and 
literature, as well as philosophy, 
were confined to professional per¬ 
sons, or to those whose ivcalth or 
rank rendered the cultivation of the 
mind a matter of ordinary routine 
of necessity, or to those whose indi- 
vidlffftl superiority of intellect ren- 
it an object of desire; the rest 
' of the corhmunity were satisfied with 
the degree of education. necessary 
for the. common purposes of life, or 
for gratifying the vacuities pf leisure 


with works of fiction or of other light 
amusement. Reviews at that period 
were therefore addressed to the lite¬ 
rary part of the community, and re¬ 
lated, generally speaking, to works 
of consequence; whilst the great 
body of the people were left to seek 
their amusement in the current 
%vorks of the day, which the review¬ 
ers hardiv condescended to notice, 
or noticed briefly in a sort of Ap¬ 
pendix. But from the dawn of the 
American Revolution our coiiiitry- 
lu'ii began to press forward into 
another rank in tlic scale of social 
exispmee. IVhat had hitherto lieen 
considered as the lower ranks of so¬ 
ciety now began to aspire to that 
education, which had previously been 
considered as the almost prescrip¬ 
tive right of the higher circles; the 
public mind Ik • nine no longer satis¬ 
fied with the ejihemeral novels of a- 
circulating library, but a demand 
arose for analytical works of cri¬ 
ticism at once sound and adapted to 
well educated, rather than to learned 
people. The middle, and even many 
(Of the lower orders of society began 
to feel an unusual interest in public 
affairs, and a periodical work which 
in an erudite, hut yet popular man¬ 
ner, should discuss the most mate¬ 
rial subjects of the day, and enter 
upon the yet untrodden field of sta¬ 
tistical politics, was sure to meet 
with a considerable degree of public 
attention and support. The Edin¬ 
burgh Review, in its plan of adapt¬ 
ing its critiques to the taste of tne 
day, did not renounce the design of 
giving occasional critiques upon 
abstrucc subjects; and many of its 
articles evinced the most profound 
erudition as well as a higii degree 
of natural talents ; and its numbers 
were rendered yet more valuable by 
its constant discussion of subjects of 
national importance. Rut unfor¬ 
tunately these latter subjects were 
always discussed in a spirit of party, 
rather than in a tone of philosophy; 
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and although that party might em¬ 
brace the most enlarged and enlight¬ 
ened views, although its feelings 
and seutiiuents were in unison with 
the ]irini;iplcs of the constitution 
anti with the most ennobling prin¬ 
ciples of our nature, yet the union 
ot literature and party politics was 
ill itself injudicious, and people of 
sagacity did not scruple to antici- 
]>ate from it the must disastrous 
eonsef|ueuces to the cause of science 
and of letters. As if to verify these 
foreliodiiigs, the example of the 
Edinburgh was, in iHOy, followed 
by the Quarterly Review, launched 
corifpletely upon the pfinciples of a 
parly work. From the first appear¬ 
ance of the latter to the present day, 
every subject it has embraced, whe¬ 
ther of science, of literature, or of 
philosophy, has been viewed through 
the mediuiu of party feelings; and 
what was once tue cool, sequestciwd 
walks of the academy have been 
lately assimilated to the agitated 
area* of the forum. This spirit of 
the Quarterly Review has produced 
its natural consequences; the dif¬ 
fusion of more of party feeling 
throughout the pages of its rival; 
philosophy is obliged to yield not 
to patriotism, but to her more igno¬ 
ble adversary,party; every subject 
is distorted to answer the purposes 
of a sect; facts arc often mistated ; 
the first and simple principles of 
ratiocination are uliscured, and tlie 
mind of the reader is led astray 
either by ingenious sophistry or by 
nnintcntional prejudices. 

Participating with the community 
in these sentiments, and impressed 
with the truth that a real service is 
done to the public by rescuing both 
books and authors from uncandid 
criticism, and hjf exposing the er¬ 
rors of works which have an influ¬ 
ence upon the sentiments and opi¬ 
nions of the country, we purpose^ 
occasionally to analyse and examine 
the articles which appear in the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
without any bias in favour of either 
work, and influenced solely,^ we 
, trust, by a spirit of truth, and ab¬ 
stracted* from ail feelings of party or 
of politics whatsoever. 

Our design is to begin with the 
last number (the 56th) of the Quar¬ 
terly Review. 
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The leading article of this number 
is upon Mons. Ch. Lacrctellc’s His¬ 
tory of the Constituent Assembly of 
Franco. The article is of great 
length, consisting of forty-two pages, 
ana yet we scarcely learn from it 
more, of Mons. Lkcretelle’s work 
than we should from reading a chap¬ 
ter in Hume’s illstorj of England. 
The fact is, that, wishing to decry 
the principles of the actors in the 
French Revolution, an essay was 
written for that object; and, by way 
of introducing the essay into the 
review, the name of M. Lacretelle’s 
work is prefixed to it; hut there are 
a score of works upon the French 
Revolution to which the critique 
in ([uestion would he as applicable 
as it is to the Ifistoire dc VJhasemUee 
Conatitmnte de France. Par. M. 
Ch. Lacretelle. Wc do not know 
that we ever read forty-two pages 
so replete with bad reasoning and 
distorted facts. 

The first error of the reviewer is ■ 
an assertion that nliat are called 
the. leading patriots, such as Rabaud 
.St. Etienne, and Ch. Lacretelle, 
Burke, Plunkett, and others, mode¬ 
rate their zeal for liberty from the 
wiadom of age. The diminution of 
fervour and zeal incidental to kge 
by no means implies any alteration 
in principle, and in the change to 
which the reviewer alludes there is 

S enerally a very suspicions coinci- 
ence between the change and some 
lucrative employment. The Whigs, 
with a trifling exception, have been 
out of ]>lace tor forty years, and in 
that loainjr period there have not 
lieen four eminent proselytes from 
Toryism, whilst changes, such as 
the reviewer alludes to, have been 
innumerable. 

The reviewer next replies to the 
generally receii'ed opinion upon the 
Continent, that tlie commotions in 
France at the beginning of the Re¬ 
volution were partly stimulated, or 
at least encouraged, by Mr. Pitt. 
The reviewer’s argument is, that 
Mr. Pitt never inserted in his 
budget “ an article- of the sums 
alledgcd to be paid to stimulate 
French hands to commit French 
crimes;” and that the British Par¬ 
liament is always jealous on the 
point of expenses. 'The charge 
against Jlr. Pitt may surely be met 
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by sometbing better than the baby¬ 
ism of, that Mr. Pitt did not blaaon 
bis own crime in his public accounts. 
ITie mi nister’s command of the Droits 
of Admiralty, of the 4j per cent, 
fund, of the secret service money, 
&c. &c, would have afforded him 
the most ample means for such con¬ 
duct, if his moral character had not 
been a bar to such nefarious mea¬ 
sures. 

The reviewer next asserts that the 
French,before the Revolution, were 
the happiest people on earth. All 
respectable authorities, both Whig 
and Tory, foreign and English, con¬ 
cur in representing the old French 
regime as a mass of abuses, which 
had reduced all, except the privi¬ 
leged orders, to a state of the most 
:rq[ualid misery. Then the reviewer 
speaks of “ the persecutions, ten 
times repeated during thirty years, of 
all who owned the existence of a 
God.” Now the national religion 
of France (Catholicism) was not 
, suppressed even eleven, years, and, 
during its suppression. Atheists 
were decried and guillotined by 
llobespierre and others; and the 
avowed religion of all the dema¬ 
gogues, with but very few excep¬ 
tions^ was that of Deism and philan¬ 
thropy. The first article in the 
creed of the national religion of the 
revolutionary period was, “ Adore 
' God; love your fellow-creatures ; 
be useful to your country.” 

But the reviewer, with a more 
than infantile simplicity, would 
trace the French Revolution to par¬ 
tial abuses of government, to the 
disordered state of the finances, and 
forsooth, to tlie intrigues of the 
Duke d’ Orleans, and to the good¬ 
ness of Louis XVI., as if suni se¬ 
condary causes ever have in history 
produced, or as if in the n&ture of 
things they could produce,.auch a 
terrific enthusiasm as that with 
which every class of the French 
community was so thoroughly elec¬ 
trified. Abuses of a court, disordered 
finances, and the intrigues of noble¬ 
men, produce, says Buonaparte, 
only secondary results; to electrify 
a whole nation with enthusiasm 
requires far different causes. In 
Frapce, every rank and class, the 
most licentious capital and the most 
sequastered hamlet, were alike in- 


fiamed with the revolutionary mania. 
.The clergy of France were of the 
most superstitious and bigoted upon 
earth, all their worldly possessions j 
and all their preconceived notions 
of religion, were diametrically op¬ 
posed to the principles of the revo¬ 
lution ; yet, when the clergy met in 
the Etuts (Jeneraux, and the tiers 
etat wished them to abandon all 
their privileges and coalesce with 
the popular representatives, the 
majority went over to tlic people— 
48 arch-bi.shops and bishops, and 
245 priests of other denominations 
mined the Constituent Assembly. 
The aristocracy of France was' the 
most imperious, the most prejudiced, 
and the most amply endowed with 
honorary distinctions and with pe¬ 
cuniary advantages of any in Eu¬ 
rope, and yet,, in the Etats (JenerauXj. 
the majority left the court and went 
over to the tiers etat, or popular 
branch of the Assembly. One prince 
of th"' blood and 269 nobles joined 
the Constituent Assembly.' Ne 
country in ancient or modern his¬ 
tory ever possessed an army so pro¬ 
verbially devoted to the sovereign 
and court as that of France, yet 
every species of b'rcnch force, local 
and general, from one extreme of 
the country to tliv >it,her, enthusias¬ 
tically joined the people against the 
government, and the same spirit 
rapidly animated the whole fleet. 
All this the reviewer allows ; and 
yet this unexampled abandonment 
of every early prejudice; this sud¬ 
den renunciation of all thehabitsof 
early life, and of every custom and 
notion consecrated by time, as well 
as this general sacrifice of privilege 
and immunities in the upper classes, 
he traces to the intrigues of the 
Duke d'Orleans, to disordered fi¬ 
nances, and to the goodness of Louia 
XVI. The first innovations in the 
state were not commenced by moha 
or by demagogues, but by the most 
illustrious of the privileged orders. 
The Viscomte 'de Noailles, the Due 
d'Aiqnillon, the Due de Ch&telet, 
the Due de la Kochcfoiicault, the 
Ma/quis de, Fourcault, the Marquia 
de la rayette, and other wealthy and 
distinguished noblemen, were the 
fir.st that urged the government and 
the clergy to reform their crimes 
and monstrous abuses, and to aboUsk 
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the I niquitOQftprivllcg'es of the fendal 
systena of the papal tyranny. What 
were the causes of this sadden en¬ 
thusiasm pervadinjr all classes of the 
nation? And what were the causes of 
the consequent revolution bein|^ at¬ 
tended with sucli countless cruelties? 
To the first question we answer, the 
political and religious government 
of France were founded in the gross¬ 
est ignorance, and for the object of 
supporting a few privileged classes 
in tiic exercise of the most selfish 
passions of our nature ; the system, 
which had commenced in fraud and 
tyranny, had long been supported 
hy every possible perversion of jus¬ 
tice, and ny every conceivable viola¬ 
tion of humanity; it had diffused 
the most appalling misery through¬ 
out the lower orders of the people, 
and it had insulted the pride and 
irritated the passions of that numer¬ 
ous class which had, by the improve¬ 
ment of society, been able to acquire 
wealth and intelligence, but which 
was kept in a state of political and 
moral degradation; excluded from 
honours, and cpntemned by the 
court; trampled upon by tlie nobi¬ 
lity, and yet ground by taxes to 
support the luxury and insolence of 
those who thus oppressed and in¬ 
sulted them. Every person, there¬ 
fore, who was not depraved in prio- 
ciple, who was not devoid of intel¬ 
lect, and whose heart was not cal¬ 
lous to human suffering, was anxi¬ 
ous for a reform of the polity of 
their country. The Viscomte de No- 
ailles, of the most illustrious house 
in France, declared that “ unless the 
government itself operated a total 
reform with moderation and justice, 
the blind fury of the people would 
accomplish one more dreadful.”— 
The great Lord Chatham had ut¬ 
tered the same admonition with 
respect to England; but may hea- 
yen avert from us the consequences 
which ensued to France from such 
excellent advice being resisted by 
the court. But the French govern¬ 
ment nffused all reform ; and the 
revolution was nothing more at its 
Commencement than'the natural 
resistance of virtue and intellect 
gainst oppression and ignorance. 
But from what cause did a revolu¬ 
tion, which began in virtue and in 
wisdom, terminate in a scene of 
greater cruelty than ever attended 


the revolutions'of the most barba¬ 
rous ages?" The causes are ob¬ 
vious. The religion of France had 
heeu artfully intruded into the in¬ 
most recesses of domestic life, from 
the family of the king to that o'f the 
most humble peasant; it was a rcli- - 
gion of dogmas, to the exclusion of 
morals; and its practice had ever 
been to excite the fiercest passions 
against every hostile sect. That 
this is no exaggerated statement is 
evident from the history of the nu¬ 
merous religious wars of Prance; 
wars which fully equalled in fero-. 
city the worst scenes of the revolu¬ 
tion. What scenes of the revolution 
can equal, or can all its atrocities 
equal, the massacre of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew; the Sicilian vespers; the 
Jacquerie and Dragonadcs; or can 
the most atrocious monster of the 
revolution be worse than the Mare- 
chals dc Montluc and LMsle Adam; 
or than Harcourt, Posseuse, Luxem- 
bourgh, and Philip le Bon. Thus, 
the religion of France had corrupted 
life at its fountain of good—its do¬ 
mestic privacy; and every peasant 
and mechanic, unless his better na¬ 
ture had overcome the tendency of 
his religiotx, was a fit instrument of 
those fiendish actions they have 
always per^ictralcd in times of pub¬ 
lic commotion. In the revolution, 
the passions of the people were fur¬ 
ther stimulated by famine and hy 
every pliysical want; by the memory 
of sufferings and its consequent spirit 
of revenge; and, finally, by the crimi¬ 
nal resistance made to their just de¬ 
mands by the government; to the at¬ 
tempt of thatgovernment to suppress 
their demand by military violence, 
and to the yet more culpable efforts of 
the king to effect that object by the 
introduction of a foreign force. The 
nobiUty and gentry of France, more¬ 
over, l^ely deserted their duty to 
their country when the struggle be- 
■ gan; they fled and left both ge¬ 
neral and local administration of 
justice to a class of people Unused 
to power, made ignorant by the 
false policy of the old reffimet ind, • 
as we have already shewn, made 
worse than ignorant the yet 
more criminal policy of their prihst- 
bood.^ These are the primary causes 
both of the revolution and of the 
atrocities with which it was dis¬ 
graced ;-and it is wq^sc than babyish 
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in tho Quarterly Review to trace 
aiich a mighty event, which almost 
gave a new cliariictcr to human iia- 
tiirrs to such trifliu" causes as the 
intrigues of a royal (luke,'Or the de- 
ficieiirv of revenue. Ilut what great 
lesson’should tlic statesman' and 
philosopher draw from this revolu¬ 
tion ? 7’hat"overunientsshould hu¬ 
manize the lower orders of society 
hy moral and intellectual education, 
and that they should adapt public 
institutions to the improved spirit 
of the age, and not, by rcsi.sting ra¬ 
tional reforms, destroy the confi¬ 
dence of the middle classes, and in- 
fiarae the passions of the vulgar. 
These are the only ways to prevent 
revolutions, and to render public 
commotions comparatively innoxi¬ 
ous. But the sole use which the 
Quarterly Review would make of 
the French Revolution is, to hold it 
up as a hrutum Julmeriy a sort of 
raw-head and bloody-bones story, 
to detach people from thinking of 
reforms at all. Until moral philo¬ 
sophy and intellection .shall render 
men less blindly attached to what¬ 
ever they may find the cstablislied 
order of things, revolutions appear 
to be the price of social improve¬ 
ments ; and, in the case of Prance, 
the price being paid, let not igno¬ 
rance and servility deprive mankind 
«)f the advantages or the purchase. 
So much for the general views of 
the Quarterly Reviewer; let us now 
attend to the isolated errors with 
which the article abounds. 

“ Without motive or provocation, 
the barriers of the city (of Paris) 
were set on fire; and on the 14th of 
•duly, 1789, the Bastile rvas demo¬ 
lished.” (jood heavens! that any 
writer with the mens sana should 
assert that the Lettres de Cdchett 
the arliitrary imprisonment of sub¬ 
jects for life without trial, were no 
motives, or that the defence of this 
system by the government was 
no provoi-ution to an ignorant popu¬ 
lace to destroy what they had ho 
hojMis of uudiorallng. 

J'be reviewer next gives an ac¬ 
count of the peasantry murdering 
Mon. Foulon, with his mouth stoffea 
full of hay; hut oupht not a spirit 
of truth to havi‘ induced them to 
add, that the peasantiy had been 
exasperated, bec.inse Roulon, 
wild) speaking of the I'amiiic.and 


severe winter which then afflicted 
France, declared the people to be 
worse than cattle, and tliat they 
might feed upon hay. The deed was 
horrid, but great was the provoca- 
' tion. 

Speaking of the abolition of many 
of toe most detestable abuses of tho 
feudal sj'^stein, the reviewer says, 
“ Many of these sarrifices were just, 
and might have been beneficial had 
they been duly matured and com¬ 
bined. All or these propositions, 
each of which might well have given 
matter for a month’s discussion, 
were carried in one memorable 
night. Und nox interfuit inter 
maximos etnuUos." Now the simple 
' truth is, that these feudal abuses bad 
been discussed in France for more 
than a half century; they had long 
galled the people to fury, and they 
had been reprobated in' France hy 
every man whose rank and influence 
enabled him to reprobate tlieiri with¬ 
out till* fear of the Bastile ; the 
court had pertinaciously resisted 
their abolition; their abolition by 
the Constituent Assembly was, there¬ 
fore, merely the completion of a long 
contest, upon the merits of which 
the public mind had for fifty years 
come to a ratior'il decision. >So 
much.for the •' Cud nox inter- 
fuit,” &c. 

The rcvitw:er then vituperates the- 
Ahb6 Sicy^s, a man whose moral 
principles obtained for him the 
esteem of every party in the Revolu¬ 
tion. Sieyi'fs risked his life to stop 
the criminal excesses of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Reproaching the Constituent 
Assenihly for some unjust measures, 
this good man exclaimed. Us veulent 
etre libres, its ne savent pas Hre 
juste., “ upon which,” says the re-' 
yiewer, “ it is disgusting to hear a 
man, who knew not how to be either 
just or free, reproaching an assembly 
no better than himself.” But the 
talents of Sicyes, according to the 
reviewer, “ were over-rated; he never 
was the leader of any jiarty, hut he 
was the leading tool of many, and 
always their dupe.” The Emperor 
Napoleon must be supposed to have 
known something of the A bbt; Sicyes, 
and he represents him as a man of 
the most profound knowledge and 
of powerful intellect, who.se rigid 
moral principles, and abstract no¬ 
tions of justice, prevented hi'sheiiig 
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of use in the asscmblk's, but whose 
influence in committees was most ex¬ 
tensive. But the reviewer, with an 
unexampled ignorance, states, that 
“ tlie populace took upon theinseh es 
what they called the administration 
of justice and the execution of cri¬ 
minals. The territory was divided 
according to a new system.” Now 
the populace of France had no more 
to do with the division of that coun¬ 
try into departments than the people 
of JLiilliput had. It is known to al¬ 
most school-boys, that the “ new 
system,” as the reviewer calls it, of 
dividing the country, originated 
with tlie Abbe Sicyes, who pursued 
the measure with zeal and persever¬ 
ance, his object being, by this new 
division, to ilestroy the whole of the 
old I'cgwoc of provincial parliaments, 
and of provincial courts. 

After a sketch of the character of 
Mirabeau, containingaboutan equal 
portion of truth and error, the re¬ 
viewer says, that before his death 
“his popularity had long “been oh 
the wane.” Mad. do Stael, the best 
possible authority on the subject, 
describes the anxiety of the people 
during his illness, and their grief at 
his death, to have,been most in.- 
tehse. Thousamls, she relates, daily 
surrounded his house, anxiously in¬ 
quiring if any hope -existed of his 
recovery; and she tells us, as a 
proof of his prodigious popularity, 
that a notion then prevailing that 
the life-of the aged could he pre¬ 
served by the injection of the blood 
of the young, a healthy youngman 
sent an offer to kilt himself, in order 
that Mirabeau might he restored by 
an. infusion into his system of 
younger and more healthy blood 
than his own. 

But the Quarterly Reviewer has 
unquestionably displayed prodigious 
talents in his portraiture of the-mar- 
quis de la Fayette, for he has dis¬ 
covered in that justly celebrated in¬ 
dividual principles and qualities of 
all sorts, which have escaped the 
enetration of every person who 
as hitherto discusseu the Marquis’s 
character. Fur instance, the re- 
vieifer tells us, that “ of all the men 
of llie- Revolution, the Duke of Or¬ 
leans not excepted, he possessed the 
least understanding.” This must be 
true, for in the uiiprecedcuted col¬ 


lisions of great Intellects which the 
Revolution produced, the Marquis 
de la Fayette acquired, and long 
maintained, a supremacy over the 
public mind; he was an object of 
the utmost anxiety to the (kinrts of 
France and of Austria, and for a 
long time the object of attention all 
over Kuropc and America; .ind all 
this he acliicvcd against the power 
of his own and of other Courts, 
without any understanding. But, 
says the reviewer, the Marquis had 
“ the utmost chilliness of soul,” and 
he “almost imagined that he felt.” 
This is by no means meant by the 
reviewer as badinage, or as a sm-r nf- 
sportive trifling with idiotcy ; it is 
meant, as old ladjes say, in real 
earnest. The Marquis de la Fayette 
left all the splendour, ami sacrificed 
all the intellectual and all the ani¬ 
mal gratification, which his rank and 
fortune afforded him, in the most gay 
and voluptuous capital of Europe, 
and exposed himself to the rigours, 
the sufferings, and the dangers of 
campaigns in the wilds of Atfierica, 
•merely'Trom a love of liberty and of 
glory ; all of which is proof irrefra¬ 
gable that he had what the review'cr 
calls “ the utmost chilliness of soul, 
and no understanding.” Tile soar¬ 
ings of the eagle are incomprehen¬ 
sible to the mole. But, says the re- 
vieiver, “ La Fayette could never 
have aspired to the crown.” How 
valuable must be this sagacious ob¬ 
servation to the readers of the 
Quiyterly Review'. 

The review'er tells us, that the 
Queen of France “ never bad pro¬ 
voked the people in any manner,” 
and that she was “ mild, affable,” 
&c. The Queen, according to every 
authority, w'ithout exception, had 
incessantly exerted herself to inspire 
the King with fortitude and courage 
to resist the Revolution, and the 
dem^ds of the people, by force of 
arms. This conduct, whether right 
or wrong, whether just or unjust, 
was of all things calculated to 
voke the people. We drop a tear 
over her unhappy and unmerited 
fate, but who, with a s^nq mind, 
would characterize Marie Antoinette 
as mild. 

But the article teems with iso¬ 
lated absurdities told with a more 
than babyish simplicity, and with an 
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infktnated confidence In the igno¬ 
rance, or in the credulity of its read¬ 
ers. The reviewer expatiates with 
great earnestness upon the dreadful 
ambition and atrocious criminality 
of the Republic in attacking the 
contemptible little territory of Avig¬ 
non. mes the reviewer forget that 
at that very period, the three legi¬ 
timate Sovereigns of Russia, Aus¬ 
tria, and Prussia, after a long series 
of every possible crime, and of the 
most atrocious barbarity, had seized 
upon tire whole of Poland, and with- 
,out a single remonstrance from our 
Sovereign, although he was so¬ 
lemnly pledged by treaty to protect 
the unhappy Poles from such spo¬ 
liation. With wbat face then could 
cither Russia, Prussia, Austria, or 
England complain of the Frencli 
Republicans for seizing upon Avig¬ 
non. Crime cannot justify crime; 
hut remove the moat out of thine 
own eye before thou triest to take 
the beam out of thy brother’s. “ At 
■Etienne,” says the reviewer, a 
merchant, suspected of monopolizing 
corn, was torn to pieces, but no corn 
was found in his possession as if 
tlic crime of “ tearing a roan to 
pieces,” turned upon his possessing 
or his not possessing corn; and as if, 
when mobs were wont to inHict sum¬ 
mary vengeance upon monopolizers 
of corn, any corn-merchant would 
put it in the power of a mob to find 
corn in his possession. On the flight 
of Louis to Varennes, the reviewer 
sagaciously observes, that “ they 
(the people) pursued him to the ex¬ 
tremity of his empire, to bring him 
back to new ignominy and suffer¬ 
ings.” Now the King was not pur-* 
sued at all; he was stopped, by mere 
chance, at Varennes; and wbat ren¬ 
dered the Revolutionists so anxious 
to bring him hack was, their strong 
fears of tfie consequences of his put¬ 
ting himself under the protection of 
the Allies, and of their using his 
name and influence in their medi¬ 
tated invasion of France. The 
Allies wouhl then have made of 
Louis the same tool that the Roiir- 
would now make of the King 
of Spain, were they to get him into 
their possession. According to the 
account given by the reviewer of 
the flight to Varennes, the King and 
bi.s family were the most silly, in¬ 
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fatuated beings it is possible to con¬ 
ceive. At a most critical juncture 
of that flight, which was to save 
the life of Louis,^ of his wife, his 
children, and his sister, a disastrous 
dispute arose upon a simple old 
woman’s notions of a point of frivo¬ 
lous etiquette; thefooiisU old crea¬ 
ture insisted upon going in the car¬ 
riage to the exclusion of a Marqujs 
of “ tried courage, intelligence, and 
loyalty.” The Queen intreated the 
old woman to withdraw her services; 
the King was appealed to, and he 
decided in favour of the old woman, 
and thus lost the services of the man 
whose sagacity might have pre¬ 
vented those egregious follies which 
led to the arrest of the ill-fated 
monarch. Lonis's heart was good, 
but he was evidently but little better 
than an idiot—it was impossible to 
save such a man. 

Speaking of the infuriated popu¬ 
lace of the capita], and of their at¬ 
tack luion Versailles on the 5th and 
6th of October, the reviewer 

first attributes the event to the ma- 
chimrtions of the Duke of Orleans, 
and then questions whether La Fa¬ 
yette was not afso an instigator of 
that terrific explosion qf popular 
fury. The miid virtues and consis¬ 
tent patriotism of La Fayette render 
such an accusation beneath our seri¬ 
ous notice; and although the wealth 
of the Duke d’Orleans may have 
often been employed for improper 
purposes during the Kevolutiou, 
yet to suppose tliat any individual, 
who ostensibly kept aloof from the 
scene of action, could really elec¬ 
trify a whole population with eo- 
thusjasm in any cause, is, indeed, to 
attribute Uie explosion of the vol¬ 
cano to the efforts of a mouse. The 
Royalists have defamed the Duke 
of Orleans to a degree of absurdity 
equal to that which the Republicans 
have vituperated the Queen.. The 
fact is, that the Duke of Orleans was 
a weak and sensual prince, who, from 
motives of vanity, from personal 
pique against the Queen, and, per¬ 
haps, from some sparks of ambition, 
had been induceu to patronize the 
popular cause. In the heginnii% of 
the struggle the influence* of his 
name ana rank, and the power of 
his wealth, had, no doubt, been of 
the most essential service to the 
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popularleadcrsinthe^tefaG«t(eraMjr, onr task in no pride of superiority, 
and in the Constituent Assemblies; and in nospiritofpoliticalhostility; 
but the popular enthusiasm soon rose but we lament to see literature made 
to that prodigious height, that the subservient to the spirit of party; 
influence of a hundred Dukes of Or- and we blush for our nature, when 
leans would have been overwhelmed those, who ought to be guided by a 
with facility. To talk of the Duke’s spirit of philanthropy, pervert all 
exciting mobs of 60i,()00 people, of their opportunities of benefiting 
his paying such masses, and of his mankind tt) the mean and often mis- 
inducing them to commit what men chievous objects of promoting party 
can never commit but under the in- views, and this often from motives 
fiuenee of enthusiasm, is worse than .far from disinterested. This last 
childish. ’J’he proverb says, fdix number of the Quarterly Review 
qui potvit rerum cognoscere rausas, may be considejed more of a politi- 
but human happiness, of this sort cal number than any which has ap- 
at least, must be purchased at the peafed for several years, and many 
expense of no small degree of labour; of its articles are more trifling and 
and he, who would trace the causes of erroneous than that upon which we 
the French Revolution miist look have, been making our animadver- 
more profoundly than to suppose sions. We may prohahly notice 
that so mighty an event could have some of the most prominent of these 
been produced, or even materially errors in the remaining articles be- 
aiieeted, by the intrigues or profit- fore we give our readers any analy- , 
gaev of a Royal Duke. tical investigations of the articles of 

VVe have done enough, we con- the Edinburgh Review, reflecting 
ceive, without trae,ing further errors, upon the injury which mis-state- 
to establish our assertion, that this inents in such works are calculated 
article in the Quarterly Review <lis- to do to the young, and to those who 
plays a want of historical spirit, arc unacqnaipted with the arcana of 
of candour, and truth ; that it cou- the press, we conceive that our can- 
tains a palpable misrepresentation of did analyses of these reviews may 
facts, and evinces, in some places, a be of considerable utility; and in 
total want of, and in others a la- ■ exposing such errors wfs bear in 
mentable perversion of all power mind the line in Terence :—JVosse 
of ratiocination. We have performed haec omnia salus est adolescentulis. 


TO MISS ON HER BIRTH DAY. 

Since last my muse attuned ^ natal strain, 

Another circling year its course bath sped. 

And Time his annual tribute shower’d again 
Of young perfections on thy favour’d head. 

If aught of praise could e’er delight thine car. 

These lines had linger’d o’er thy budding charms; 

Bnf vjrtne shuns e!en truth itself to hear. 

And shrinks fro'in flattery as tilie worst of harms. 

But. who can bask heocath the orb of day 
Nor grateful bless its ever-chearing beam, 

Or view the moon upop her starry way. 

Nor mark the beauty silvering wood and stream ? 

And shall that lovelier sun, whose blushing^idawn 
With heavenly radiance lights my raptur’d breast— 

Blit hold! awhile he warmth like this forborne; 

An hour may come it need not be supprest. 

Eur. Mag. Sept, 1823. . 2 F 
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Mine he it now to watch with fondnens o’er 
Thy mind’s developmenti and aid it too ; 

To sec thy soul expanjl to wisdom’s lore, 

Like blosssoms opening to the vernal dew. 

Oh! did not History’s ever-pleasing page 
To youthful eyes the deeds of yore unfold. 

How dull and joyless were the tender age, 

That of the passing scene doth naught behold! 

Well may the tongues of other climes be taught. 

And music’s tones, to,iill the vacant car. 

Ere the heart learns that language of the thought, 

Whici} asks no utterance Imt a sigh or tear. 

Let such pursuits as yet thy time employ ; 

Oh! taste, before the nectar'd cup is past, 

The sweets of that blest age of sinless joy. 

Which aught but love would wish m'ignt ever last. 

For what of all the world’s wide scene displays 
Of crowd, and glare, and senseless noise, can vie 
With those peculiar boons of early days, 

The tranquil bosom and the cloudless eye P 

Though Pleasure, all the orient hues of Hope, 

Witli Memory’s mild and sunset colours blending. 

Should make thy life one bright kaleidoscope. 

The same rich dyes in changes never ending; 

Still there are pangs disturb the hapjpiest heart. 

That beats in such a jarring world as this; 

Which, ah ! too soon, this lesson will imnart, 

. Experience rarely points the way to bliss. 

'liien wilt thou know, the short-lived flowers, that shed 
Such balmy fragrance o’er the paths of youth. 

In the calm shades of ignorance are bred. 

But fade and wither at the light of Truth. 

Oft down the blooming cheek a drop will steal. 

To think how many a face is pale with woe, 

And conscious virtue check her pride, to feel 
How few tlie breasts in which her ardours glow. 

For soon thou'lt find, the good thou se^’st to view 
In other minds exists in thine alone. 

Which, like the tinted crystal, darts its hue 

On every form througn that clear medium sliewn. 

• 

E’en of the poet’s lay thou’lt haply learn. 

The incense breathing from its votive verse 
Full oft, when deem’d with Friendship’s fires to burn, 

Is kindled at a shrine less pure than hers. 

^ P.A.B.B. 
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THE LESSON. 

PROM PHILANDER VON SITTEWILD.* 


** In my youth,’’said Philander, “ I 
was a pfay, thoughtless fellow; and 
having soon squandered my patrU 
mony 1 found mvself redqced to 
the dire necessity of bending my free 
and stubborn back under the yoke 
of some employment. The Court at¬ 
tracted me; I was inclined to be-' 
come a statesman, and to offer my 
services to some foreign prince. 
Accordingly I set out on the way, 
and wandered restlessly till I sank 
down in a wood, overcome with fa¬ 
tigue, and fell asleep. 

1 had not lain long when I felt 
a gentle tap on the shoulder. I 
opened my eyes, and saw an old man 
by my side, of a strange appear¬ 
ance, and with a long white beard. 
“ Rise!” said he, “ I will conduct 
you to a place where you may learn 
the statistical science in one hour.” 
The proposal rejoiced me, and 1 
followed the old man’s footsteps. 
He led me up a steep and mist- 
covered mountain to a large city 
adorned with many towers. “ Here, 
my son,” said he, “ is the residence 
of one of the mightiest princes of 
Germany, who is ever ready to 
stretch out his long arms when he 
espies a delicate morsel in the great 
dish of the empire. You shall soon 
know him personally. One of his 
privy counsellors died a few days 
ago; the election of a new one is 
about to take place; we will be pre¬ 
sent at this ceremony.” Hereupon 
he wetted my forehead and bis own 
with a single drop of balsam, and 
assured me that we were now as in¬ 
visible as the wind. 

We could see one another; yet, 
unobserved by all others, we glided 
like the> summer breeze through a 
thick crowd of persons^ that rolled 
to and fro in the streets.- So wp 
came into the palace and the audi¬ 


ence chamber, where the Princei, 
surrounded by his courtiers, sat on 
the throne in all the splendour of his 
greatness. Before mm stood three 
men. They had been selected from 
half a hundred candidates for the 
vacant office, and were to be ex¬ 
amined by the Prince In person. 

** What is the first and greatest 
virtue of a privy counsellor?” ha 
asked of him who stood next him 
with folded arms, and looked like a 
Moravian brother. 

“ The fear of God !” answered the 
latter, laying his hand upon his 
heart, and making a low obeisance. 

“ And the second ?”—“ The fear 
of God.” 

“ And the third ?”—“ The fear of 
God.” 

The Prince laughed, and said to 
his minister, ** Provide this pious 
simpleton with a schoolmaster’s 
place.” 

He then turned to the second with 
the question, What are the* chief 
qualities of a good monarch ?” 

The' candidate (in whose de¬ 
meanour a certain arrogance was 
hlendid with a pedantic self-suffi¬ 
ciency) made his obeisance less pro¬ 
foundly than the other, and after 
adjusting his ruffles and his cravat, 
and making all the customary pre- 
arations for a long-winded speech, 
egan as follows “ Plato, Aris- 
toGe, and I, maintain that a Prince 
is nothing else than the first servant 
of the commonalty, and it is, there¬ 
fore, incumbent upon him to ad¬ 
minister strict justice, to further the 
prosperity of his country by every 
means in his power, and so to treat 
his subjects as he would like and 
expect to be treated himself were lie 
a subject. 

“ Do as you would be done by.” 


* His true name was Hans Michael Moscberosch. He lived in the seven¬ 
teenth century, and wrote satires under the title of Wonderful and true Sights,” 
(apparitions) of which he says in his preface, 1 am unwilling to believe that 1 
have ever injured any man by them, though 1 hope to have benefited many. 
Therefore thoae who are not pleased with my writings either want sense to 
comprehend them, or find themselves ill furnished in concience. .There is no¬ 
thing, in all my works, which can give affenee to an honest and upright man.” 
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This is the infallible test oflmman 
actions which nature has fixed in 
bur hearts. Does a Prince weigh 
his deeds in these scales he is looked 
* up to as a father by his grateful 
people; but does he govern with 
severitv and Caprice, does be op¬ 
press his subjects and squander their 
.substance in vain ostentation, than 
the other saying becomes verified : 

“ Whom men fear perforce they hate.” 

a 

During this harangue the Prince, 
with signs of astonishment, surveyed 
his courtiers, by turns, with a keen 
eye, as if he would say, “ How does 
this sound ? This bird pipes a dif¬ 
ferent tune from yours’, my faithful 
friends!" 

Pakomns, the president of the 
council, was a crafty old courtier, 
and knew full well how to extricate 
himself from a dilemma of this sort. 
He disguised his perplexity by a 
contemptuous smile, shook the cloud- 
like curls of his immense wig with 
disapprobation at the speaker, and 
cut nim short, at the moment the 
Prince was about to express bis dis¬ 
pleasure, with “ Enough of this ar¬ 
rogance. His Highness’s wisdom 
and magnanimity require no admo¬ 
nitions on the subject of govern¬ 
ment.” 

This bold piece of flattery bad the 
desired effect; it brought things to 
their former level in the Prince’s 
mind, lie cast a frowning look at 
the daring candidate, and com¬ 
manded him to withdraw. 

The third candidate, a scarcely 
bearded youth, following the ex¬ 
ample of the president, handled his 
predecessor like a pencil, and sa¬ 
tirised by shrugs and nods every 
word that he uttered, in order, by this 
dumb criticism, to recommend him¬ 
self to the Prince. He received, for 
his portion, the question, “ Tp what 
should a monarch direct his chief 
attention ?” 

“ To three points,” replied the 
youth instantly, and bowed as low 
as if he were going to stand upon * 
his head, or turn the wheel. 

‘"First, to the improvement of the 
royal revenues; secondly, to the 
^ extension of his territories; and 
; thirdly, to the maintenance of his 
dignity, as a tlod on earth. 

■** Very wisely spoken!” extlaimcd 


the Prince, and mminated him, on 
the spot, fo the ^cant seat. 

We,,invisible spectators, looked' 
at one another, and the old man' 
whispered in my ear. “ Young 
Gleissner, who spoke so much tO’ 
the Prince’s satisfaction, is the son- 
in-law of the president. The latter, 
grown grey in the knaveryof courts, 
put the question in the Prince’s 
mouth, and the answer in that of 
his Sieve r that is the reason the pot 
and the lid fit so well together. He 
will bye-and-bye give him a Lesson 
with closed doors, at which we will 
be present, for it was,properly speak¬ 
ing. the object of onr journey,” 

The Prince dismissed his court. 
Pakoinus took the arm of his young 
colleague. “ Come, ray confidential 
con,” said he; “I will give you a 
proof of my paternal fondness, by 
unveiling to yon the most hidden 
secrets of phlitirs and government.” 
Upon this he led him, through dark 
and narrow passages, to the farthest' 
wing of the palace, in which there 
was a chamber, whose hnizen door 
was secured by seven locks. This 
semetvm he cautiously unclosed, 
and forced himself and his rom- 
panidn through a small opening, in 
order that no profane eye micfht 
steal a glance at its mysteries, itut 
we had already glided in before 
them, and heard and saw the follow¬ 
ing wonderful things. Pakoraus 
opened a wardrobe, in which a 
motley collection of mantles, of vel¬ 
vet and fine cl >rh, were hanging in 
a row. They were all richly laced 
and bordered on the outer side, hut 
on the inner, some were covered with 
rough woollen stuff, and some of 
them with the skins of wolves and 
foxes. 

“Is this His Highness’s ward¬ 
robe?” enquired the young cour¬ 
tier.—** By no means,” said the- 
senior, “ these are state robes, and 
aire used when any disagreeable or 
unpopular measure is to he laid 
before the public, A delicate sub¬ 
ject of that kind we are forced to 
clothe in a handsome dress, therefore 
this scarlet robe, trimmed with gold 
lace, is called “ The people's happi¬ 
ness}" the second, of green velvet, 
“ The country's bloom; the third, 
embroidered with silver, ** The pub¬ 
lic good" and so on.” * 

The pupil examined these, one 
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after aQother, with a serious conn* 
tenance. At length, however, he 
could not help Iniighing as his eye 
rested upon an old threadbare and 
faded rgbe, “ Heavens !” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ what has this old rag to 
do amongst these splendid robes of 
state ?”—“ Let it not surprise 3 * 011 ,” 
rejoined Pahomus.'* This mantle was 
once as brilliant as its neighbours; 
hut the incredible drudgery that it 
has performed, and must still per¬ 
form, has thus disfigured it. It is 
called Good Intention, and is, in 
courts, like the bread we eat. For 
example, should Folly by any chance 
supplant Prudence at the helm, and 
drive the ship of the state upon a 
rock, then he wraps this robe round 
him, and cries, * The intention was 
good!’ By this means he stifles 
every murmur of the people. Many 
a faux pas, however, is so tremen¬ 
dous a giant, that this mantle is not 
snflicient. to cover him; in that 
case we throw them all upon him at 
once, and bury him under them.” 

The muster of the state robes was 
now over. Pakomns opened a closet 
filled with masks. “ Ah, capital 
masks these!” cried the new coun¬ 
sellor. “ They, of course, are used 
for masqucrules and shows.”— 
“ Right!” answered the father-in-, 
law ; “ they are used for show. They 
. are state masks,and have a similar use 
to that of the robes. Therefore they 
are made to resemhlo human coun¬ 
tenances, and integrity beams from 
every feature.” He now covered his 
face with'one of them. “ See! have 
I not now the honest look of a brave 
patriot, who is ready to sacriflee his 
fprtuneand his life for his country?” 

“Upon my honour you have!’’ 
cried the young courtier, and he 
clapped his hands. ' 

They then passed into an anti¬ 
chamber that bore the most perfect 
resemblance to a bathing and dress¬ 
ing-room. Razors, lancets, and cup¬ 
ping-glasses were scattered up and 
down in it. “This workshop,” said 
the grey headed statesman, “con¬ 
tains the tools and implements of 
the finance- minister, the trea- 
.surer,and the receiver. With these 
they shear their sheep, the citizens 
and peasants, and bleed and cup 
them without mercy. And when 
these sponges liavc sucked apeoougb, 


a higher hand squeezes them again, 
and tlirows them aside." 

The instructor now led his pupil 
hack to the saloon’s, and threw open 
the lid of a casket, filled with spectq- 
cles. “ Of these state spectacles,” said 
he, “ we have three .sorts. The first 
enlarge the object wonderfully; the 
gnat becomes an elephant; the 
silver penny a full grown dollar. 
With these magnifying glasses we 
arm the eyes of the subjects, when, 
for c.xample, wc wish them to take 
a log of wood that is given them for 
a whole forest, or a service equal to 
a grain of mustard seed for an im- 
ineasurahle advantage. The second 
sort (liininishos inbimtains to mole 
hills, and is,’therefore, very service¬ 
able in cases of honours and gifts con¬ 
ferred. The glasses of the third class 
change black to white, -and throw a 
dazzling glare over every object.” 

“ Invaluable spectacles!” cried the 
counsellor, and tried some of them 
with lively approbation. 

The President’s falcon eyes now 
scrutinized every corner of the 
apartment to satistyhim that he was 
not watched, and he proceeded in a 
low tone of voice. “ These spec¬ 
tacles, particularly those which di¬ 
minish objects, we recommend to 
members of the council, and some¬ 
times, between ourselves, to his 
Highness's Royaj use, without 
troubling the good man with a.tedi¬ 
ous explanation of their properties. 
We do this, for instance, when we arc 
desirous that a certain dip into the 
public coffers- should appear less 
palpable to the Prince than it would 
were we to suffer him to view these 
things with his own naked eyes.” 

And that method is effectual?” 

“ Probatmn est!" exclaimed Pa- 
komus with emphasis; and they 
shook hands with cordiality. . 

“ Blit what do you take this rose- 
coloured powder to be ?” asked the 
old gentleman. “ I suppose it is 

tooth-powder,” was the reply._ 

“ You guess wrong, Sif; how can 
you imagine that the state troubles 
itself about the teeth of its subjects 
and servants? It were better if 
they had no teeth at all; they would 
eat less.” 

“ Well, what is it then?” said he, 
abashed. Eye powder! a harm¬ 
less dust that wfc uccasionhlly throw 
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into the people’s eyes.' It has the 
same use as that sightly*8ealed.flask; 
it contains the famoas bine mist.” 

** I must confess,” said the conn* 
sellor, “ here is excellent provision 
for benevolent blindness.” Pako- 
• mils put on a crafty smile, and nod- 
. ded his head affirmatively. Mean¬ 
while his son observed a larjre vel¬ 
vet purse, and drew out of it a 
colossal golden tuning hammer, 
full an ell long, and proportionably 
thick. ” Let it lie,” said the old 
man, angrily, and wanted to throw 
the instrument aside; but the for¬ 
mer held it fast, and pressed to 
know' what extraordinary^ circum¬ 
stances were connected with it. 

Tho^ President was Unwilling to 
bring it out; at length, however,be 
began his confession. “ Some time 
ago a foreign power wished to ob¬ 
tain a certain favonr of our royal 
master, but he was not disposedf to 
• grant it, dreading ill consequences' 
to himself and his state. On that 
occasion I received this costly tuning 
hammer, with a courteous letter, in 
which I was jokingly requested to 
tune the inclination ot my master in 
unison with tlte wishes ot that court. 
Who can withstand such civilities ? 
And who would not open the doors 
of his lieart when knocked at with 
such a hammer.” 

“ It is" a mattcf of course,” said 
tlie hopeful son. 

Hereupon Pakomus shewed him 
a little cask of peas, and assured 
him that those harmless peas became 
sometimes more dangerous than 
musket balls in the hands of a mali¬ 
cious courtier. “ But 1 ought to be 
tenacious of disclosing this roguery 
to you ; I am afraid that one day, 
when you begin to think that I have 
been too long before your eyes, you 
will use it against me.’,’ 

The son-in-law laid his band upon 
his breast, and protested loudly tuat 
he was a man of bouQur. 

“ But you can take a joke," re¬ 
joined the old statesman. " None 
but an arch-knave makes use of 
these peas. He strews them in the 
Privy Council Chamber, in the 
Chancery Court, and particularly 
on the slippery floors of the Court¬ 
rooms, in order that they, who are 
hateful to Mm, or stand in his light; 
slide on tliem and fall. And 
happens most frequently to 



those whd walk straight forward, 
and imagine tblieselves in a security 
which renders precaution superflu¬ 
ous, whdii they walk firmly on the 
foot of a good conscience.” 

A shudder ran over me. 1 sighed 
out with the honest poet> 

** Court seups are racy, it is said, 

WelUfiavour’d and delicious; 

But then, they’re season’d with a dread, 

Which makes them quite pernicious.” 

And suddenly the whole political 
armoury vanished away, togetiicr 
with the President and his son-in- 
law. 

“ Well, how do you like the les¬ 
son ?” enquired my hoary compa¬ 
nion. 

I shrugged my shoulders, and 
knew not what th answer. 

“ Do you think,” continued he, 

that 1 have led yoh hither, in order 
that you might learn to wear such 
robes, to polish deceptive glasses, 
and earn golden tuning hammers ? 
God forbid! 1 have taught yon to 
know the venom tliat you may avoid 
it; 1 have unveiled to you the hid¬ 
den arts of dishoncet servants of the 
state, to enable yoU to judge more 
prudently and jusiiy Jhan the blind 
crowd of the conduct of many a 
good -and noble-minded prince, who 
strives in the paths of virtue and 
justice to reach the wortliy goal of 
his people’s bap^iiness, but who, by 
the iffnes Jdtui of wicked and unwise 
counsels, which his guileless mind 
takes 'lor the true guides, is led 
astray into false paths, and conducted 
to a precipice. Curses await thena* 
and blessings be showered dowQ 
upon your head, if you serve faith¬ 
fully tlie prince who lays his peo¬ 
ple’s salvation upon your shoulders! 
Seize, with courage, on the machi¬ 
nery of selfishness and avarice, and 
bring it to a stand. But take heed, 
then, to avoid the peas, with which 
your path will be richly strewn !” 

With the last echo or those words 
the silver-bearded flgnre dissolved 
like a mist, and I found myself at 
the foot of the tree where 1 had 
souglit repose. I stood up—-1 fan¬ 
cied that 1 already felt the treache¬ 
rous peas beneath my feet, and the 
idea robbed me of the courage a^ 
inclination to proceed on my jour¬ 
ney. ' . S. 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PRODUCTIONS OF 
ART AND INDUSTRY IN THE LOUVRE. 


Parts, Sept. 18. 

Not to be behind hand in vio wing^ 
this cxte!hsive'and pompously an¬ 
nounced collection, 1 entered the 
Louvre, a few days after the opening 
of the ExliibitioU, with a crowd oi 
Some thousand persons, and midst 
clouds of dust which rendered many 
of the objects almost invisible. 
After an hour’s pushing and squeez¬ 
ing in a motley group of decorated 
hnights, soldiers, peasants, and char¬ 
coal carriers, and become thorough¬ 
ly convinced that it would be impos¬ 
sible for me in such a way to form 
an accurate and impartial idea of 
the treasures of French industry, I 
withdrew from the splendid saloons 
and felt heartily rejoiced when I 
had descended the magnificent stair¬ 
case which forms so striking a con¬ 
trast to the meagre architecture, and 
general appearance of the outside of 
this extensive building. Being, how¬ 
ever, resolved to form my opinion of 
the Exhibition from personal in¬ 
spection, and not from those inter¬ 
ested and partial vehicles of infor¬ 
mation, the newspapers, I subse¬ 
quently made interest to obtain an 
admission on one of those days 
when the public are only allowed to 
entei* by tickets, and when, conse¬ 
quently^ there is much less crowding 
^an on the days in ^hicb the sa¬ 
loons are thrown open indiscrimi¬ 
nately. Haring succeeded in this 
endeavour, I again visited the 
Louvre on Friday last. The first 
zoom, which is on the ground- 
floor^ is devoted to articles of 
wrought metal, and new inventions 
of hardware and cutlery. Con¬ 
sidering the example which tlie 
French have so long had before 
them, and the number of English 
workmen, who, from distressor other 
causes, have abandoned their native 
country and taken refuge in France, 
it was natttrftl to expect that this 
part of the Exhibition would dis¬ 
play something in the way of im¬ 
provement, calculated to make an 
Englishman, jealous of his country’s 
honour and splendour, tremble for 
her future prosperity in a rivalry 
with a nation peopled bv upwards 
of twenty-^ne mUnous ot ciirUized 


beings, and so situated as fo present 
a fair prospect of becoming, by a 
proper application of intellect and 
industry, the mistress of the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe by superiority in 
arts and manufactures. There is 
nothing however in this saloon cal¬ 
culated to alarm the most timid 
Englishman ; the cutlery is of the 
most inferior description, and, thanks 
to the prejudices of the French, as 
QutrSe as ever iii its appearance. 
One would really have thought that 
so many years of peace would have 
worked a wonderful change in this 
respect, but the knives, with few 
exceptions, arc still the strange un¬ 
meaning implements that they al¬ 
ways were, with long narrow points 
threatening destruction to the mouth 
if raised there, and of so admirable 
an edge that the work of dissection 
upon a fowl or a turkey is a matter 
of no great difficulty provided the 
animal be very young, very tender, 
half an hour or so over-roasted, and 
that the left hand be actively em¬ 
ployed at the same time in the ope¬ 
ration. So rare a collection, carry¬ 
ing us back in imagination to that 
good old period when the same 
weapon was indiscriminately used 
to rip up the belly of an enemy or 
of a capon, must present much 
amusement to a Sheffield or London 
manufacturer; and if he did not ac¬ 
quire information from the Exhibi¬ 
tion,^ it would at least serve to put 
him into good hamoor with his own 
work, and therefore with himself, 
which is one of the greatest delights 
of existence. Amongst the vanous 
articles thus exposed to the admir* • 
ing French (and here, by-the-bye, I 
would observe that the French are 
either the best natured, or the sil¬ 
liest people in existence, since tkey 
are always ready to admire the most 
ridiculous things if presented with 
something like an appeal to national 
■ vanityY were needles fancifully ar- 
rai^eu upon cards to resemble suns 
ana stars, with gold and silver eyes 
turned inwards, and formiug the 
nucleus of these illustrious bodies. 
Hammers, chisels, saws, pincers, and 
other tools, with a collection of nails 
from a tenpenny nail down to a tin- 
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broad swords, cutlasses, and dag- 
gers. WTiat, at that moment, was 
the heir of France, with his warlAe 
steeds, and the roaring of his can¬ 
non, and the shouts of the victors, 
compared with this philanthropist 
of pots, pans, and kettles ?* “ In my 
mind’s eye,'* as Shakspeare has it, 
“they were both before me;” the 
destroyer and tl»e preserver. 'J’liere 
stood the proud warrior flushed witli 
victory, his eye flashing vengeance 
and desolation. Here the mild and 
benevolent philanthropist, distri¬ 
buting life and health to the multi¬ 
tude. Why are the delightful reve¬ 
ries and visions of our happiest mo¬ 
ments to be destroyed ? Why, in 
such a dream of bliss, was I to he 


tack; and in one of the corners of 
the saloon, decorated with a Urse 
ticket announcing its dignity m the 
catalogue and the name of the won- 

derful inventor, a tea-service, of ma- 

terials not liable to be broken. This 
Ww, which consists of only a tca- 
eaddic and twelve egg cups, is made 
varnished and painted, and 
is oflered at the very reasonable 
price of one hundred francs, or at 
the present rate of exchange some¬ 
thing less than four English guineas. 

In England the same thing, if in¬ 
deed any manufacturer would think, 
it worth his while to make it, would 
cost a few shillings. I saw many 
Frenchmen, however, very complai- 

SlVSta lie-.oricuy oal.d.- 

obsorviw tlmt 'rsitionTlh e" comTaratW? merit, 

iLTir^iisletoSlort™. „>.l.edi(fe,ent„mt.J,of.ur„™..» 
nient of new invention which i.s -.-Yn/in ill 
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prosjitctus, which 1 g j inventor on the proems of 

inventor as the best an^ his life-preserving apparatus, ^re 

unknown method o p • .yag benevolence, pure benevolence * 

• score of my living, and therefore 
turned with much real interest to 
this “ new and hitherto undisco¬ 
vered method of securing mankind 
from poison.” Judge, reader, what 
1 must have felt when I ^took into 
my hand one of these life-saving 
pots; what must have licen my sen¬ 
sations of gratitude towards the 
philanthro])ic inventor. Just at 
that time, too, 1 thought of l^pain 
and’the war, of the Duke d’Angou- 


Royal Committee of Examination, 
was neither more nor less than a 
double tinned saucepan. 

On leaving the room appropriated 
to articles of hardware, &c. we 
ascend the staircase, and enter a 
saloon in which are fitted up, with 
much neatness, a great number of 
places containing shawls, woollen 
drapery, laces, fin«n, and other ar¬ 
ticles in the sam|J way. . order to 
Angou- judge of the improvement in the 
varL, a^nafaetarc, of winch 

livea bf radicals and revolutionists, these articles are fP®*: , ’ . , .. 

J saw tlinse ntachincs of death, mor- should be wfell ^^fi^****^ , . l 

f^rs, and culvorins, and swivels, art, which I do not ptete 
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According to my vic\r of the matter, 
the Cashmere shaw'Is, marked at 1500 
francs eachi were very deaf, and I 
saw nothing* in the room which is 
not publicly exposed in the shops in 
Chcapside and Oxford-street. With 
respect to the shawls, however, if I 
am to pronounce an opinion from 
mere romphiisance and politeness 
.towards otiicrs, with a deference at 
the same time towards public opi¬ 
nion, whiclji I have never been re¬ 
markable for paying when in oppo¬ 
sition to the evidence of my senses, 
but which, nevertheless, it is proper 
1 am told that I should be^rin to 
shew, even though I may not feel it, 
I must confess that they are proba¬ 
bly very heantiful and very excel¬ 
lent, since a great number of very 
well dressed persons, and who vverc 
of coui’se judges of the matter, since 
they hesitated not to express them¬ 
selves very decidedly and loudly 
pronounced them to he inagniticent 
and incomparable; one of them add¬ 
ing, with much emphasis, voyez si 
Panglelerre pevt proditire des pa- 
veils. Of the woollen cloths, I must 
say, that many of them are very 
beautiful, and, considering the fine¬ 
ness of the quality, cheap. There 
are black cloths of superior texture 
and rich colour at fifty to sixty 
•francs per yard, similar to which is 
not to be obtained in Kngland at 
less than five pounds per yard ; hut, 
On thp other hand, 1 consider that 
onr black cloths at twenty-eight, or 
twenty-nine shillings per yard, are 
very superior to the l*'rencb cloths 
of the same quality at forty francs. 
It ig to he remrmliered, however, 
tW.the French yard is longer than 
oursj which brings things nearly 
equal. Perhaps it the use of very 
fine black cloth were to be general 
in England, it would be manufac¬ 
tured at as cheap or even at a 
cheaper rate than the French, since 
we have so many advanlgjjes of ma¬ 
chinery ; the only thing in favour 
of France is; the lowness of wages, 
hut this is mneh more than counter¬ 
balanced by the superiority which 
we derive from our.engines; and it 
is a well-known fact, that for so 
much of the Wool that enters into 
the manufactory of cloth as is native 
product, the English have a supe¬ 
riority, which, may be estimated at 
the very lowest at twenty per cent. 
Eur. Mag. Sept. 1823, 


Agriculture has been tdo much de¬ 
pressed, and diere is too little spirit 
in France, speaking in a general 
sense, to give any reasonable pros¬ 
pect of seeing such a cultivation of 
tbc growth of wool from crossing 
the breeds, &c. as would place 
France, for at least fifty years to 
come, upon a footing witii Great 
Britain. In articles manufactured 
from fine Merino wool tire French 
are evidently our superiors, but they 
are much dearer than similar arti¬ 
cles would be in England if they 
were there generaL There are many 
specimens in the Louvre for ladies’ 
dresses, which are really beautiful, 
but the prices are from forty to fifty 
francs per yatd, making a dress 
amount to more than five pounds 
sterling. It is a diflicult thing to 
make comparisons between two 
countries in articles for which each 
is so exclusively famous. Take, for 
ins^ance, our poplins; a poplin at 
ten shillings per yard, which is of 
course of very fine qualify, is supe¬ 
rior to the best that they have here 
at eighteen or twenty francs per 

f ^ard. It is the same with our musv 
ins, and with many other of our 
fine articles; hut the difierence is 
still more perceptible when we de¬ 
scend to articles of ordinary use, 
cither in linen or cotton. Calicoes, 
for instance, wiiich in London may 
be purchased at eigbtpence per yard, 
would here cost twenty-six sous, 
although at this moment they are 
nearly forty per cent, lower than 
they were a few years ago, in conse¬ 
quence of tlie great depression of 
manuhicturcd property. In cotton 
handkerchiefs we get an article very 
good anil pretty at about one sjdl- 
ling and sixpence to one shilling 
and ninepcnce ; here cotton han^v 
kerchiefs, which are sold as low as; 
three francs, are very common.-— 
Even in silks 1 do not hesitate to^ 
assert, • that the French are very 
little, il.at all superior to the Eng¬ 
lish ;' no good silk can be purchased: 
here at less than seven or eight 
francstp^ yard; and after allowing 
the dinerbnee of measure it wiU be 
lio fali^ehood to say, that this is not 
ten per cent, under the Lopdon 
price. T^en, if we come to articles 
of'mixed manufacture, the beautiful 
sKawls, ^lich are manufactured in 
il^nglahdt^'.from' silk and cotton or 
"! . ' ■ 2 G’ 
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worsted, of other materials, are 
much cheaper than similar produc¬ 
tions in l*aris; the advantage in 
favour of fioglaad may be stated at 
thirty per cent, without at all offeiid- 
ing against truth. In dimities there 
is nothing at the Exhibition which 
can be at all compared with those of 
England, either for price or for 
quality ; and in cotton stockings at 
least twenty per cent, difference may 
be set down in favour of our own 
country. It is not to be denied, 
however, that some of the fine linen 
* in Prance is very good, and perhaps 
a little cheaper than with us; but, on 
the other hand, they have nothing 
for general wear so cheap or so good 
as the English. It Would be very 
curious, and, indeed, I think useful, 
if some person, partially acquainted 
•with these things, were to devote a 
few ^ys to an examination of the 
arti^s manufactured from wool, 
cotton, and linen, anfi furnish the 
public with a faithful estimate of 
the conipara'tive improvement of the 
' two countries. Such a proceeding 
roight.be attended with advantage 
to the government and to the manu¬ 
facturers. 

. In the saloon where the articles 
above alluded to are exposed there are 
two or three exhibitions of hats, hut 
nothing amongst them denotes much 
improvement in the manufacture of 
those articles. Generally speaking, 
the French are just where they were 
fifty years ago as to hats; and per¬ 
haps there is no nation on the Con¬ 
tinent where they are so badly made. 
In the wlj^ole of Paris there are only 
two hatters who make decent hats, 
•which are .sold at twenty-nine and 
thirty francs eacln These men, 
however, are far from rich, for hat 
improvement is not encouraged here 
as m England. 

Passing from the woollen drapery 
and hats, we proceed to a saloon 
devoted to luxury and taste. On 
every side, and at every turning, 
splendid candalabras, services of 
porcelain and crystal, jewellery, 
and plated articles meet the sight: 
1 fliouid not he credited if I were to 
,8«y that the porcelain and ^ onystal 
are other than beautiful? 'France 
has been too long edebratea for 
tb^S^ objects,, which are ^oilgthe 
which they carry on a trade 
j^PPIh other countries profitably 


themselves, to-,dread a successful 
rivalry.; hut it.is Worthy of 1 ‘emark, 
that there is little of improvement, 
in the patterns or execution. It has 
long been matter of surprise that 
the French porcelain should con¬ 
tinue to be so superior to the English, 
particularly as England is said to 
contain the primary substance ne- 
cessarv for the manufacture, and 
French artists are to be had at a 
very low rate for the decorative part 
of the preparation, which is so much 
admired. Persons 'Who understand 
more of the subject than I do may 
probably afford you some informa¬ 
tion, but it may be as well to cau¬ 
tion the. public against the old 
answer, “There is quite as good in 
this country.” It is this spirit of 
rejudice and foolish pride which 
as kept France so long in the back 
ground as to some manufactures, 
which they might with care have 
imitated from the English ; and, al¬ 
though not to the same extent, the 
feeling exists frequently amongst 
many of my owm countrymen, whose 
education and habits ought to have 
protected them from a prejudice 
which is destructive to the interests 
*of a commercial country. .Wedge- 
wood has prolia].ly come nearer to 
the French porcelain than any Eng¬ 
lish manufacturer; but there is still 
a vast difference between that which 
he produces and the Frencbi I’he 
wlntc> Wedgewood ware, in invita¬ 
tion of French white jporcelain, ha^ 
not the chaste transparency and de¬ 
licate whiteness of the Intter^ and it' 
is, besides, less useful under . the 
hands of an artist, as he can n^er 
rely with certainty upon the 
of the colours during the proceagt of 
baking. Whilst England continues 
superior to France in all the essential 
manufactures, few men will, perhaps, 
be found to imnst with much feiwor 
upon the necessity of her being also 
superior iti.tbe ornaments andluxu- 
ries of mankind; but it should be 
remembered, that a,eopimer.dial fiduu- 
try can never be foo' flUj^^ior to her 
neighbours in dP me articles, 
which bring ti^^^ir^Utation to 
the national chairUctsen 
' The most beau)ilhf articles in the 
Exhibition arc several m^imens 
of mahogany and othf^r furniture. 
Oakley, and the moatv celebrated 
.; jtphdhltefers and ca1^jpct-|nakers, 
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«xo£tlent'aa tHo qiilicles which they reputation', to-lose, and who are 
manufacture may be, are completely comparatively few in number. I 
(Eclipsed by some of the Parisians, still, however, eonsider that the 
• An^rynt the success with which the French law, prohibiting the manu* 
English have imitated thd French facture of gold articles under a 

? »olish for mahogany furniture, so certain standard, is very expellent. 
ong a valuable secret in Prance, Here we purchase with safety in ■ 
the Pagsians have now introduced England only upon the reputation 
an entire new mode of polishing, and assurance of the jeweller. If 
* which is called plaque, and is to I purchase a gold chain in Paris, 1 
wood precisely what plating is to inquire the price of the gold apart 
metai. The wood, by some process from the manufacture, and the ven-- 
of which I am ignorant, is made to der is bound to give me a true 
resemble marble, and has all the answer. Thus I know what I am 
beauty of that article with much of paying for the intrinsic material, 
its solidity. 1 am even assured by and its preparation ; and at any 
persons who have made trial of the time the old gold will, according to 
new mode that, with the exception the standard stated, call for its 
of the actual strength of marble, market value. Foreign governments 
it has no qualities superior to the are much more rigid in this respect 
imitation, upon which water may be than the English; but no where is , 
spilled without staining, and the it carried to a greater extent than in 
same attempts made to scratch it Holland. There, in, order to dis- 
without success, as would be resisted courage as much as possible (with- 
by marble. But it is not only in out an absolute decree of prohibi- 
the polish that French furniture is tion, which would be disgraceful) 
improved; its appearance is con- the importation of articles mamt- 
siderably altered for the better; the factored from inferior gold, a duty 
form in which they make their arti- is levied, which is higher or lower 
cles being a happy medium between according the quantity of alloy in 
the French and English style.— the article. An Englislmian, a few' 
Amongst the articles exhibited atthe months ago, made a purchase of 
Louvre are two arm-chairs, one of gold watd^tes in Paris, which lie 
which is of mahogany, inlaid with took to Amsterdam on speculation, 
pearl-. I shall not attempt a de- On arriving there his property was 
scription of this splendid ornament, taken to the Assay-ofhee, where it 
because justice cannot be done to was subjected to the usual trial, and 
tlie manufkeCiwer without personal found to be manufactured from gold 
Inspection. It has all the elegance at the Swiss* standard, which had 
^ana grandeur of a throne, with the been smuggled into Paris.’ In con- 
-lightness and neatness of a common sequence of this circumstance, of 
drawing-room chair. The cost, which the Englishman was igno- 
^bjlfever, from the nicety of execu- rant, he having purchased Hke 
rather than the expensive na- watches at the Paris price, he had 
ture of the materials, must have been duties to pay of such an enormous' 
considerable. amount, that, after getting, rid of 

The articles of iewellery are not his goods at the best market in' 
very numerous, and,upon tne whole Amsterdam, he was a loser of more 
they are infinitely inferior to some than thirty per cent., besides the ex-, 
of English manufacture. The peases of his journey. ThC'Prench' 
French je^areliefs, for many years, government, aware 9f the extent to 
enjoyed' aft ekclmSive reputation for ^hich the contraband trade in 
their jeti^lC^,' whilst the English watches, between Paris and Geneva, 
edttld bo<;ft'br nothing but strength has been carried, have vei^ wisely 
in their ^nufact^tBS* Things arc adopted precantions which reader 
now quiwdiffiireftL "There are hun- the commerce ihore difficult, 
ilreds of .EajgUsh - jewellers- who therefore, protect the public, 
work as neatm ahu with more so- Amongst the jewellery articles itt 
lidity than the French; and the the Lonyre'there a few imitations 
'Complaints at one time so general of of precious stones of recent inven- 
bad gold now only be tion, but they are inferior to articles 

against manufacturers whfthhwftb ^%ftW same, kind in England. A 




years ago a joireller in the 
Palais Royal had, however, suc¬ 
ceeded so far in imitating the dia¬ 
mond as to venture the sale of his 
false stones in the wholesale market 
amongst regular dealers in dia¬ 
monds. As he acted with prudence, 
and took care to offer his articles 
only so far under price as would' 
induce a purchaser to speculate 
upon the implied want of cash of 
the vender, he had carried on trade 
to an cxtraorrdinary amount; no less, 
it is said,, than two millions of 
francs before the fraud was dis¬ 
covered. When the cheat -was ex¬ 
posed he had still the presumption 
to insist upon these stones being 
real, and defended an action for tlie 
recovery of the money paid by a 
merchant foratiaraoftnesepretend- 
ed diamonds On the trial more than 
twenty dealers in the article were 
called, who gave different opinions, 
so admirably had the inventor suc¬ 
ceeded in his imitation, lly order 
of the judge, one of the false dia¬ 
monds was ordered to he broken, 
and then only was the real state of 
the case clear enough-for a decision, 
which was of course against the 
vender. From that period imita¬ 
tion stones made upon the same 
principle arc only' allowed to be 
sold, with a full explanation of 
their being unreal; but their re¬ 
semblance to the real diamond has 
much damped the market. 

Two of the most curious and beau¬ 
tiful articles in the Exhibition arc a 
drawing-room, in spun glass, or 
wluit is here called filde verre (glass 
thread) and the model of a three 
masteo-ship in steel, gold, and sil¬ 
ver. .The first-mentioned article is 
of extraordinary manufacture. In 
size it is about two feet square. 
The interior of the drawing-room is 
all shewn; on a glass table in the 
centre is a vase fflTed with flowers ; 
on the chiinneyipiece are a dial and 
a set of ornaments; twelve arm- 
chahs in glass stand^ round the 
room, and in one part is a fine por¬ 
trait of the reigning Monarch. In 
this manufacture, 1 may say, that 
jthe hreneh are unrivalled. It is 
only a pity that so much ingenuity 
and industry should be bestowed to 
so little purpose as it respects any use 
to wbicb the article could be applied. 
The mode} of a ship is superb. 


The hull to of Ae caiuiDiw ute 
of silver, and deck of the high¬ 
est polished steek The masts and 
rigging are.of gold and silver inter¬ 
mingled with pearls, for pullics ami 
blocks; the imils are of silver, ren¬ 
dered beautifully transparent, and 
bent before the wind. The manu¬ 
facture of this article must have 
taken at least six months, and the' 
materials also are ofno slight value.. 

On leaving the saloon in wliich 
these curiosities and elegancies are 
shewn, we enter the salon destnaths- 
matiques, which, to a contemplative 
miiKi, is of all the most ivorthy of 
attention"^; here arc a groat number 
of mathematical clocks, and some 
apparatus of a curious nature; but 
orreries and planctarinms are the 
chief objects of attraction. In one 
part is a planetarium, which, when 
. in action, would requite a room for 
its exhibition of more than sixty 
feet square; and at another, one in 
a clock, bcuiitifnily made, which 
does not occupy the space of a oom- 
moii sized saucer. It is gratifying 
to see things of this nature so exhi¬ 
bited to the public, as the t'ircum- 
stance is calculated to instil a taste 
for the study of astroitomy, wiiich 
is very much wanted. In J^gland, 
thanks to the spirit of the age, and 
the number of .transparent orreriea 
which have been shewn round the 
country, there are comparatively 
few persons ignorant of the first 
principles of this delightful and ne¬ 
cessary science, but in France it to 
speaking more favourabto of the in¬ 
tellectual endowments of the people 
than they merit to say, that one 
only in 20,0U0 knows any diing 
about astronomy. This to not to be 
wondered at when we consider that 
no attempt has been wade by per¬ 
sons in power to inculcate this 
knowledge; on the contrary, indeed, 
the very essence of the government to 
opposed to its progress. Here every 
thing is in the hands'of the priest¬ 
hood, who sedulously contrive to' 
monopolize all knowledge for them¬ 
selves, and their fellow-Tabpurers in 
the art of reiid^og the bulk of the 
leople slaves ih body and in intel- 
ect, A few good transparent orre¬ 
ries, like that which was exhibited 
at the English Opera House, in 
liOndon, and a few toqturers„like 
Har^e^,iRrottld do muehfo enlighten 
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the people, and expose in all its de> 
fonqity the atrocious policy of the 
priesthood. 1 have resided many 
years in France without having once 
seen a transparent orrery in a public 
Exhibition, and I fear 1 may belmany 
more years here without seeing one; 
for no sooner is any thing, in the 
way of civil, religious, or political 
Improvement manifested, than the 
priests . and their vagabond spies 
pounce upon the offender, and de¬ 
nounce him at once to the paternal 
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government of the Bonrbons, by 
whom he is oppressed, debased and 
persecuted., 

The last saloon is that of models, 
but by the time I had entered it I 
was so much fatigued, that I had 
not time to bestow much attention 
upon the objects which it contained. 
1 will pay another visit to it, and if 
I find any thing in it worth noticing 
I will make it the subject of another 
article. 

G. 


SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, M.A. 


MINISTER OF THE CALEDONIAN CHURCH, CROSS-STREET, UATTON-GARDEN. 


Mr. Irving’s voice is rich, full- 
toned, and powerful; in level speak¬ 
ing it docs not appear endued with 
the variety which it really possesses; 
its lower tones are decidedly the 
best; the transition to these from 
the liigher notes is extremely beau¬ 
tiful, I'or It is dope naturally, with¬ 
out effort or affectationthe quiet 
inartificial pathos of these intona¬ 
tions goes directly to the heart, and 
when employed, as they freqdcntly 
arc, in giving audible existence to 
conceptions Si'hich illustrate or ad¬ 
vocate jthe milder charities of our 
nature, and the gentler doctrines of 
our religion, have the effect of pow¬ 
erfully contributing to the success 
of his eloquence. When delivering 
sarqiSsm orirony, some of his lower 
;*'tont!8 singularly resemble those of 
Kean when.he expresses the same 
feelings. 

Mr. Irving's voice, when he is de¬ 
claiming with great vehemence, oc¬ 
casionally becomes discordant; but 
if an analogous inference may be 
pe^jted, if the excellence wliich 
ne has attained in managing its sub¬ 
dued intpnations may be considered 
■n:criteri()n;by which to estimate his 
capability, of perfecting its higher 
inflexions,;! am inclined to con¬ 
clude, that in the burst of indigna¬ 
tion, the taunt of contempt, in short, 
in all the sterner emotions, be is 
able to modulate his voice accord¬ 
ing to the laws which true and 
harmony impos^ Jtljs 

C,.'' ■*’•' 


many instances ungraceful, is gene¬ 
rally redundant, and sometimes uq. 
necessarily violent; daring the first 
part of a discourse it would be ad¬ 
visable for him almost to omit ges¬ 
ture, for as he then usually confines 
himself to that part of liis subject 
which requires an unimpassioiied 
delivery, it injures, ratlicr than adds 
to the effect, as the principal charm 
of action consists in its appearing 
to be the consequence of an involun¬ 
tary burst of feeling; he also fre¬ 
quently suits the action to the word, 
which is a habit, to ^y the least of 
it, in very bad taste; stamping with 
his foot, and distortion of counte¬ 
nance fall under the same censure. 

His general (teportment is ani- > 
mated, energetic, and impressive; 
he appears completely absorbed by 
the subject he is discussing; bo 
abandons himself to the dphdnation 
of the impulses which impel, him • 
he resigns himself unresistingly 
the guidance of entbusiflstic feplinr. 
ThU impassioned earnestness tends 
considerably to produce the rapt 'at¬ 
tention which' is paid to Mr. Irving’s 
discourses; the ardour and vehe¬ 
mence of the preacher indicate the 
intense interest which he takes in 
the success of his mission, and they 
simultaneously generate correspond¬ 
ing sensations in the breasts of his 
hearers. In reading, Mr. Irving's 
enunciation is deliberate and dis¬ 
tinct, and his en^hasis" correct, 
4®*P unaffected solemnity 
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of his voice and maOner renders it 
impressive. His doctrines have been 
npon every occasion that I have 
heard him strictly consonant with 
Scripture; when he confines him¬ 
self to dednctions from the Bible 
his inferences are always admissible; 
but when not derived from this 
standard, I regret to say, that he 
advocates some opinions without, I 
should presume, sufficiently exa¬ 
mining the grounds upon which 
they are founded. 

A blameable habit in which Mr. 
Irving indulges is, that he too fre¬ 
quently repeats a sentence; if this 
was done seldom, and only once, it 
would no doubt tend to inin*ease the 
impressiveness of any thing suffici¬ 
ently important to justify its repe¬ 
tition; but he sometimes iterates 
sentences which have no claim to 
this distinction, he does it several 
times daring the delivery of a single 
. sermon, and be often extends it to 
three distinct repetitions. 

Mr. Irving’s style displays both 
faults and beauties; it is occasion- 
' ally obscure, which in tbe pulpit is 
peculiarly objectionable, as the 
mind of the hearer, if it fails to re-:' 
ceive the idea when first presented to 
it, has no other opportunity of ac- 
qairing it. His sentences are some¬ 
times too long, and involved one with¬ 
in the other, both of which have a 
very destructive influence upon tbe 
clearness of liis style. Another bf 
his errors is, that he indulges in an 
unnecessary iteration of epithets 
where one would^ be sufficient; he 
will employ several, without adding 
either to the force or beauty of the 
sentence. Diffuseness of thought 
and language is another of Mr. 
Irving’s resetting sins; he mnlti- 
plies words when it is not essential, 
and ramifie^ ideas into such a diver¬ 
sity of forms, that their pristine 
brilliance is dimmed, their original 
strength enfeebled; by this means 
he impedes the operation of his own 
intellect, and in a manner neutra- 
lizes its influential character, He 
is also blameable for not paying 
stricter attention to the conniiction 
Bird classification of his conceptions, 
which are sometimes disjointed; and 
instead of that regular concatena¬ 
tion of ideas, which suffers By the 
removal o-fits minutest part, he diW. 
plays, an indefinite vagueness, 


a kind of'-shadowy indistinctness- 
detrimental to/if’not subversive or 
perspicuity. , , . 

He is likewise sometimes guilty 
of carrying his metaphors too far,, 
and bf mixing them; it is here that 
the perhicious resultt accruing from 
the want of perspicuity I have al¬ 
luded to are peculiarly recognizable; 
obscurity almost annihilates thb 
beauty of all figurative langiiag-e, 
which should be clear and'definite, 
and its application instantaneously 
apparent to the mind it is addressed 
to. Mr. Irving’s, metaphors, on the 
contrary, are too often confused in 
their arrangement, and are desti¬ 
tute of that unity and simplicity of 
design and execution so indispensi- 
ble to their perfection. He is also 
frequently censurable for liis use of 
words and phrases which are both 
inelegant and obsolete, when, by 
adopting those which have had 
th'Jr •right of currency stamped by 
their admission into the purest mo¬ 
dels of verbal excellence, he would 
acquire refinement and grace of ex¬ 
pression without compromising ori¬ 
ginality and force. 

The whole of Mr. Irving’s faults 
are excesses; tl'is remark Is appli¬ 
cable to the management of, his- 
voice, to his gestnre, and to his> 
style; he possesses the natural qua-^ 
lincations ne'cessaiy to constitute a * 
preacher of ho common rank, hut th& 
erroneous operations of a vitiated 
taste, and, a perverted judgn!ienif>' 
concur to dim tre lustre of inhefeiit 
intellectual excellence. I am aware , 
that many of Mr. Irving’s .faults Of 
style are attributable to the Ueees- 
sity wliich exists for him to com{>ose'’' 
two discourses for every Sunday, ■' 
each of which occupies an hour and 
a half or very little less in delivery, 
and when to all this is added the 
consideration of the time he is ob¬ 
liged to devote to the private .duties 
of a Christian Minister, and to the 
aoquirement of knowledge, ,he is 
possessed of a powerful a]pdloi|’y for 
inaccurate compositiqtt.' ^otv^tl^- 
standing the ;a^ 

and construciioii of Mr. 

Irving’s senteh0et4 Still they con¬ 
tain much to excite admiration; he 
has an unlimited controul ovCr 
language; this absolute command 
of,;u?o^gS- completely prfsvents the . 

towards 
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tautology of expre 98 ion. Ha cbm* 
bines words in a manner indicative 
of talent; for a tame, succession of 
common-place phrases he substi¬ 
tutes thosb which have novelty and 
vigour for their characteristics. 
His metaphors and similes afe often 
felicitously imagined, but it very 
rarely happens that his words do 

i *^stice to his ideas; with him, to 
lorrow one of his own beautiful ex¬ 
pressions, All language is a pale 
reflection of thought, whose taint 
lustre imperfectly represents the 
brilliance of those edneeptions which 
it attempts to embody.’’ 

The tone of Mr. Irving’s mind is 
bold, spirited, and independent; it 
is unshackled by the trammels of 
prejudice, and bows obedience only 
to the dictates of conscience, to the 
Jaws of God. Uc is fearless apd un¬ 
daunted in the prosecution of his 
duty, and pursues it regardless of 
the obstacles which may be thrown 
' in his way to interrupt his pro¬ 
gress. 

There is a class of thinkers and 
' writers, who have the dread of do¬ 
ing wrong so incessantly and vividly 
before them, that they never do 
right; they are oppressed and 
cramped with a species of mental 
cowardice, which paralizes their 
best efforts; to this class Mr. Ir¬ 
ving is decidedly and.deterininately 
. opposed; he never sacriflees a prin- 
c^le at ,tbe shrine of interest or 
timidity }’ he unsparingly reproves 
vicb in all its rammeations, and ex- 
oses error in' all its disguises and 
elusions. This lofty independence 
. of fee^ling he sometimes carries to 
excesi, and does not permit his 
mind to be passive to the objects it. 
citcoupters, but to mould them ac¬ 
cording to its own moods. 1 do not 
say that is invariably the case, other¬ 
wise he would never advocate any 
truth that was not in unison with 
liis o\m, peculiar'' prepossessions. 
His* tthagination is inventive, and 
rich..cvep ;toexuberance; its crea- 
tiefiXofteo:cxhwit those connections 
.and associatioiis of ideas which are 
the certain inanifebiatipns of intel¬ 
lectual feriilUy it. is to this ex¬ 
treme luxuriance of fancy that the 
crnap;ness of his style is referable; 
lie is capable of multiplying meta¬ 
phors and similes so profusefyt'..,’^t 
Che very facolty, which is 


by its strength and power to call 
into existence the loveliest fimns of 
the mind, becomes, by its facility of 
employment, the instrument of oc¬ 
casionally viviMng -incongruous 
masses of thought, which, though 
they cuntain the germ.of beauty, are 
nearly allied ‘to extravagance, in 
consequence of wanting that curb 
which a line imagination imperi¬ 
ously and incessantly demands. 
Whenever Mr. Irving does submit 
to this restraint its advantages are 
instantaneously apparent; his ideas 
start into being, redolent with 
beauty, and they will endure the 
severe ordeal of analytical exami¬ 
nation. Mr. Irving is not an indo¬ 
lent thinker, he tasks his intellect 
to the very utmost; he does not' 
allow any one of its powers to re¬ 
main unemployed, but calls them 
forth into successive and vigorous 
exertion. 

He is not trifling and superficial, 
or satisfied with shimming the sur¬ 
face of a subject, but endeavours 
and often succeeds in drawing from 
their depths the richest treasures of 
reflexion and of thought. He posses¬ 
ses a warmth of feeling which com¬ 
municates an indescribable chal*m 
to his eloquence, but which is much 
easier to admire than to define; in the 
same manner as bright hues of the 
airy bow of Heayen are palpable 
to the sight, and yet mock the most 
elaborate efforts of the painter to. 
delineate them. It is when advocat¬ 
ing the nobler sympathies of our 
nature, such as devotion and bene¬ 
volence, that this warmth of fcelingi 
by its fervor and intenseness, so 
effectually co-operates with his 
arguments; in awakening in tha 
breasts of his hearers the dormant 
sentiments of religion and virtue. 
When he is expounding - scripture 
it is impossible not to admire the 
critical acumen he evinces; he re¬ 
conciles the apparent discrepani^es 
of the sacred i^citings^ hna seizes 
immediately on the correct meaning 
of the passages he is considering, 
whether it is attainable by a cursory 
but penetrating glance, or is ac¬ 
corded only to the'researches of la¬ 
borious investigation. Mr. Irving 
never omits an opportunity of ex¬ 
posing' and refjutit^ the errors and 
anomalies of Unitarianism ; he ic- 
\Jf?|htely and shtlhilly unravels the 
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web wliicb It has spun around Chris- 
tianity, and displays its close affi¬ 
nity to Deism. 

Whatever may be the object that 
tlie mind of Mr. Irving comes in 
contact %vith it is certain to elicit, 
by the collision, that brilliance 
which talent alone can supply. In 
mental painting he has very few 
equals; the deep tinge of poetry 
with which his spirit is embued 
communicates to nis pencil the 
power of tracing all that is grand 
in outline, or beautiful in colouring. 
In reasoning he would be more 
forcible if he ivas more concen¬ 
trated ; lie is so anxious in an ar¬ 
gument to avail himself of every 
aid, whether direct or collateral, 
which may support his cause, that 
their number counteracts and dimi¬ 
nishes their cogency and conclusive*' 
ness; he would be more likely to 
win conviction by limiting his at¬ 
tention to his stronger positions, as 
the minds of his hearers arc liable to 
become confused in following a long 
const’cntivc chain of evidence, how¬ 
ever close may be the dependence of 
its several links. Still, after all this 
is conceded, he will frequently be 
found an irresistible champion of 
truth; he intrepidly meets every 
difficulty half way ; he looks undis¬ 
mayed upon all that his opponents 
can urge in their defence, and then 
detects and proves the fallacy of 
their assumptions. To accomplish 
this purpose he unreservedly sur¬ 
renders every •power of his intellect; 
when he considers a subject his 
mind revolves completely upon its 
axis, and seeks, by making the en¬ 
tire circle of its faculties, to draw 
from them whatever may tend to 
establish the particular truth he is 
endeavouring to establish. One of 
the causes, that have produced the 
variety which characterizes Mr. Ir¬ 
ving’s discourses, is, that he has 
familiarized himself with general 
knowledge, by this means Tie has 
avoided "that monotonous train of 
thought so inseperablc from con¬ 
finement to one line of study. 

He is likewise deeply read in the 
pages of the human hefiri; he tears 
open its secret recesses, and traces 
to their source all its mazes and 
windings ; but it is rather with 
human nature in the abstract that 


he Is conversant, than, as It appears, 
when moulded by circumstances; 
this will be corrected almost insen¬ 
sibly to himself by a longer resi¬ 
dence in, and a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the world, and the 
different forms into whicli human 
nature is moulded by the influence 
of social institutions. His irony is 
keen, caustic, and pointed; it js 
in his hands a formidable engine, 
which demolishes the entrenchments 
of those who oppose him. There 
arc some men, who whatever may 
be their efforts,'however strenuous 
and unremitting, can never attain 
to a high gra^ in the profession 
they have selected, in consequence 
of their minds being destitute of the 
elements of greatness; not so Mr. 
Irving ; his ultimate failure or suc¬ 
cess depends, humanly speaking, 
upon his own exertions; let him 
hut be just to himself, and he may 
defy the shafts which envy and 
malice hurl at him in such plentiful 
profusion; flie high and diversified 
powers of his mind are sufficient to 
produce results equally honourable 
to himself-and hencficial to the age 
in which he lives. Hts principal 
errors are, that his mind relies too 
implicitly upon its own strength, 
and that'his taste and judgment are 
frequently incorrect, all of which 
are remediable. Mr. Irving is en¬ 
dowed by nature with the qualities 
most essentia] in the formation of 
an orator ; he unites the lofty ima¬ 
ginings of the poet with the re¬ 
sistless deductions of the logician. 
Indefatigable in his researches he 
never leaves a subject till he has 
exhausted it, till he has distilled 
the latest drop of spirit which it 
affords. He traverses creation to its 
houiularies, and brings hack all its 
endless varieties in aid of the great 
cause to which he. is devoted; ardent 
in pursuit, no difficulties can repress 
his industry ; determined in resolve, 
his consistency is untainted by ter- 

f riversation; he employs his intel- 
ect to bend opinion to the controul 
of religion and virtue, and labours 
to turn the stream of thought into a 
channel, where no error snail sully 
its purity and cause it to spread ruin 
and desolation instead of beauty and 
fertility in its progress. 

CaiTicus. 
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TffS SHIELD OF ACHILLEA. 
By John Flaxman, Esq. R.A^ 


M')w oftcn does it occur tbat while 
tlii^ cars of the . public arc stunned 
with the praises of mediocrity, ex¬ 
cellence is allowed to exist wholly 
nnspulwuii of. In the Fine, Arts es¬ 
pecially; how frequently dpes em¬ 
piricism succeed in calling the at¬ 
tention of the world to productions, 


The 'shield,, the cirtinmfi^.renw of' 
which is no less thkn nine fe.et, ; 
and the convexity six imdi^li from, 
the plane, has been executed frone' 
drawinjgs and a mode], by Mr. Flax-, 
man;, wh^i occupied that able 
.sculptor, at diflerent times, for a 
series of years; and were finished in 


which, if not absolutely worthless;., January, T8l8.‘v It 'is intended to 
are nevertheless of very inferior, represent the shield forged by 'Fwl- 
valne; while tlic works of true ge- . can, the artist of the skiesand 
iiius, in the absence of the just no- presented'by Thetis to her son, 
tico to whirh they ^ are entitled, Achilles, to supply the place of that 
remain in comparative obscurity.' which he had lent to ois unhappy' 


It is one of the most’ imperative, 
and at the same time , one of the 
most pleasing duties of the press, 
to redress, as far a^ it is capatile of 
redressing this yttong. Its efforts 
to, do so must of necessity be spon¬ 
taneous; because there is a corn- 


friend 'Palroclus. As any deserm- 
tion which we could ^i.ve of the 
multifarious subjects iotroduced 
must necessarily bo feeble and im¬ 
perfect, compared with Pope’s har¬ 
monious though somewhat deco-' 
rated translation of the close of the 


bined ddicacy and pride accompany- eighteenth book of the Iliad, we.- 
ing merit of the highest class, which saujoin the passage:— 
fomds any immediate appeal to . 

. ^ Five ample plates the broad erpause, 
coHipose, 

And godlike labours on the surface 
rose.' 

There shone the image of the master- 
■ mind: 

There earth, there heaven, there ocean 
he design’d; 

Th’ unwearied eun, the moon complete- ' 
ly round;'' 

The starry lights' that heaven’s high, 
convex croWn’d; 

The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern 
team; _ . 

And great ‘Orion’s more refulgent ''' 
beam} 


criticism. 

Happening the other day to stroll 
into thU simp of the celebrated gold¬ 
smiths .and, jewellers, on liudgate- 
bi|lv!Mp$Sjr8. Rm^ell and Bridge, 
ampng.ttne oiany .gorgeous and va- 
luahle .articles by which we found 
oui^lvep surrounded, our admira- 
' tion was . singularly excited by a 
magaificeai shield, which, although 
of.’y^iv || *.mlt and of large dimen- 
slops, WcT consequently very pon¬ 
derous, was so nicely balanced on a 
massy atid elegant stand ingeniously 

.cofislrucled for the purpose, as to _, 

admit of its being turned about, and To which,aronnd the axle of.ihe skf, 
examined in every part, with'the 
greatest facility. 

Eveify body knows the politeness 
witp which Messrs! linndell and 
Brld|^U; tpu'^veral members of 
"their uartvalitw publishment, gra-, 

we collected various particulars re¬ 
specting this splendid production,' 
which, together with a few of our 
own observations upon jt, we hope 
may prove not unacceptable ’ 
readers of the European 
Eiir. Mag, Sept, 1823, '; ^ 


The beau revolving points hf«.gold{ai '' 
' eye,' ^ 

$tni shines V exalted on th’^ejtharial* ' 

.plafa,'.' ’ . '■•‘'■t ■■'’'’iSt.'i’ 

Nor bathes bis blaxtug forehead in the 
.main, 


sfaieid ap- 

>' -, pear, „ . 

The image on^ of peace,. UDti*one.of 
'' war. 

Here sacred ponm^nd genkil feUst de., < 
■*>» light,^ 




At^tig' the stKet the 'new-iBade bride* Soon the tfhite flbcKs {treoeeded o*er 
are led, the plaina^' 

With torches flamiag, fo the nuptial And steer* alow movldgy gnd two'ahep- 
bed; herd swains j 

The .youthful dancers in a circle bound Behind them, piping on their re^*^ 
To the soft date, and cittern’s silver they go, 

sound } Nor fear an ambush, nor'suspect a foe. 

Through the fair streets, the matrons In arms the glittering squadron rising 
in a row round 


Stand in their porches, and eqjoy the 
show. 

There, in the forum swarm a nnmerons 
' train, 

The subject of debate, a townsman 
slain: 

One pieads the fine discharg’d, which 
one deny’d, 

Andbadethepublicandthelawsdecide; 

The witness is produc’d on either 
hand. 

For this, or that, the partial people 
stand: ' 

Th’ appointed heralds still the noisy 
bands, 

And form e ring, with sceptres in their 
hands. 

On seats of stone, within the sacred 
place 

The reverendeldersnodded o’er the ease; 

• Alternate, each tb’ attesting sceptre 
tookj 

iind rising, solemn, each his sentence 
spoke. 

Two golden talents lay amidst, in sight,, 

The prize of him who best adjudg’d 
the.right. 

Another part (a prospect differing far) 

Glow'd with refulgent arms and'hor- 
rid irar. 

Two mighty hosta a leaguer’d town 
embrace, 

And one would pillage, one would burn 
the place. 

Meantime the townsmen, wm’d with 
silent care, 

A secret ambush on the foe prepare ■, 

llieir. wives, their children, and the 
watchfhi band 

Of trembling parents,' on the turrets 
stand. 


Rash, sadden, hills of slaughter heap- 
the ground; 

Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding cm 
the plains,- 

And, all amidst them, dead, the shep.^ 
herd swains I » 

The bellowing oxen the besiegers heoTr 

They rise, take, horse, approach and 
meet the war; 

Tb^ fight, they fell, beside the silver 
flood t 

The waving silver seemed to blnsb’ 
with blood. 

There ttamnlt, there contention, stood> 
eonfeat j 

One rear'd a dagger at a captive's 
breast; 

One held a Jiving foe, that freshly blc^ 

With * new-made wounds; another 
dragged a dead. 

NoW'bere, now tWe, the carcases they 
tore; ' 

Fate stalk'd amidst them, grim with 
human gore. 

And the whole ^far came oat, and met 
the eye; 

And each bold figure seem’d to live, os 
die. 

A field deep farrow’d, next; the God 
design’d, 

The third time labour’d by the sweat- 
ing bind y ' ' ■ 

The ahining ahwes fall nunny ploagh- 
men guide, 

And turn their crooked yokes on every 
side: 

Still as at either end .tb^ wheet 
around. 

The master meets them with'his goblet 
crown'd; 

The hearty draught rewards, renews 
their toil. 


They march, by Pallas and by Mars Then back the tnrning plough-shares 
made bold; ’cleave the soil, 

Gold were the gods, their radiant gkr> Behind the rising earth in ridges 
meuts gold, ' roll’d; 

And gold their armottf; these the * And . sable look’d, tbongh form'd of 
squadron ied^ ,. _ molten gold. 

August, divine, superior by fhehead! 

A place for ambush fit they found, and Another field rose Ugh with waving 
stood grald; 

Cover’d' with shields, beside a silver With bended fiidktes stand the reaper 
flood. train* 

at distance lurk, and watch* • Here, stretched in ranks, the ievel'd 

swaths are found, 

sheep or oxen seek the winding Sfaeayes heap'd on sheaves here thicken 
stream. - * up the ground, . 
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With sweepint; stroke the mowers 
strow the lands; 

The gatherers follow, and collect in 
bands; 

And last the children, in whose arms 
are borne 

(Too short to gripe them) the brown 
sheaves of corn. 

The rnstlc monaich of the field de¬ 
scries, 

With silent giec^ the heaps around him 
lisc 

A ready banquet ob the turf is laid, 

Beneath an ample oak’s expanded 
shade, 

The victim ox, the sturdy youth pre¬ 
pare; 

The leapei’s due repast, the women’s 
care 


Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard 
shines, 

Bent with the ponderous harvest of its 


vines, 

A deeper dye the dangling clusters 
show, 

And, curl’d on silver pi ops, in order 


glow, 

A darker metal mixt, Intrench'd the 
place, 

And pales of glittering tin th’ enclo¬ 


sure grace. 

To this, one path-way gently winding 
lends, 

Where march & train with baskets on 
their beads; 

(Fair m^dds and biooming youths) that 
smiling bear 

The purple product of th* autumnal 


year. 

To these a youth awakes the warbling 


strings, 

Whose tender lay the fate of Linns 
sings; 

In measur’d dance behind him move 


the train, 

Tune soft the voice, and answer to 


the strain. 


Here herds of oxen march, ciect and 
bold, 

Hear high their horns, and seem to 
low in gold, 

And speed to meadows, on whose 
sounding shores 

A rapid torrent through the rushes 
roars: 

Four golden herdsmen as their guar¬ 
dians stand, ^ 

And nine tour dogs complete the rustic 
band, 

Two lions rushing from the Wood ap¬ 
pear’d, 

And seiz'd a bull, the master of the 
held, 


He roar’d: in vain tho dogs, the men, 
withstood; 

They tore his flesh, and drank the sable 
flood. 

The dogs (oft cheer’d in vain) deserl 
the piey, 

Dread thegiim terrors, and at distance 
bay. 

Next this, the eye, the art of Ftax- 
HAN leads 

Deep thiough fair forests, and a length 
of meads; 

And stalls, and folds, and scatter’d cots 
between; 

And fieocy flocks, that whiten ail the 
scene. 

A figur'd dance succeeds; such once 
was seen 

In lofty Gnosbus, for the Cretan queen, 

Form'd by Dcdalean art; a comely 
band 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand 
in hand. 

The maids in soft cymars of linen 
drest; 

The youths all graceful in the glossy 
vest. 

Of those the locks with flowery wreaths 
inroH’d, 

Of these the sides adorn’d with swords 
of gold, 

That, glittering gay, from silver belts 
depend. 

Now all at enee they rise, at once 
descend 

With well-taught feet; now shape, in 
obliqno ways, 

Confus'diy regular, the moving maze; 

Now forth at once, too swift forsi^ht, 
they spring, 

And uiidistittgnish'd blend the flying 
ring; 

So whirls a wheel, in giddy circles 
tost, ' 

And, rapid ns it runs, the single spokes 
are lost. 

The gazing mnltitndcs admire aronnu 

Two active tumblers in the centre 
boned; 

Now high, now low, their pliant limbs 
they bend; 

And general senga the sprightly revel ■ 
end. 

Thna the broad shield complete, tliq* 
artist crown’d 

With his last hand, and pour’d th^ 
ocean round; 

In liying silver seem’d the waves to 
roll, 

And beat the bnekter’s verge, and 
bound the whole.'* 
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. Tire skill and application neces¬ 
sary to complete so extensive and 
iso complicated a composition, con¬ 
sisting of upwards of a 'hundred 
human figures, besides animals, &c. 
must have been very great. Nothing 
similar to it, ancient or modern, is, ^ 
that we know of, in existence. Mr. 
Plaxman must, therefore, have re¬ 
lied upon his own unassisted imagi- 
tion and judgment; arid we con¬ 
gratulate him on a happy opportu¬ 
nity, thus afforded him, of condens¬ 
ing into one comprehensive space all 
the professional knowledge, which 
he had acquired during a long and 
laborious life from the study of na¬ 
ture, and of thesculpture and litera¬ 
ture of the Greeks. It is a produc¬ 
tion which, if any thing were yet 
wanting for that purpose, would set 
.the seal upon his fame. Amidst so 
much beauty arid excellence, it is 
difficult to select any particular ob-. 
jects of admiration. If, however, 

' we were absolutely required to do 
so, we should name the personifica¬ 
tion of the Sun, by the spirited a/to 
relievo of-Apollo in his chariot, in 
the centre of the-shield; and the 
manner in which the various sub¬ 
jects of war, the attack by the 
Lions on the Herd of Oxen, and the 
Marriage Festival, are treated. Of 
the representation of war especially, 
in which Mr. Flaxman’s.anatomical 
knowledge 'is finely displayed, it 
may with perfect truth be said. 

That each bold figure seems to live 
or die.” 

Nor, in the attack upon the herd, 
can any thing, be more admirable 
than-the energetic ferocity of the 
monsters of tne forest, who have 
fastened on the bpll, the desperate' 
efforts of that noble animal to disen¬ 
gage himself, and the vain attempts 
. of the herdsmen to urge their fierce 


but alarmed dogs to further resist¬ 
ance. To these scenes of contest 
and death, the beauty, elegance, 
and sprightliness of the nuptial pro¬ 
cession, with all its classical accom¬ 
paniments, form a delightful con¬ 
trast. ' 

It appears that, highly to the 
credit of the taste, aiscernment, 
and liberality, of Messrs. Rundell 
and 'Bridge, this has been entirely 
a speculation of their own; no other 
person having any interest or con¬ 
cern in it whatever. They gave the 
original order to Mr. Flaxman, and 
paid him for the drawings and 
the model the sura of six hundred 
and twenty pounds. Four casts, in 
silver gilt, each of the value of 
two thousand guineas, have been 
•finished from them : the first for Iiis 
JVfajesty, who, with his character¬ 
istic liberality and love for the 
arts, ordered a cast even before the 
model was finished ; the second for 
'his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York; the third for the Earl of 
Lonsdale; and the fourth, which is 
the OQC we had the gratification of 
seeing, 'for the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland. Each cast, with the ne- 
cessaj^ and elaborate chasing, &e. 
all of which ii<j» been performed in 
the most masterly manner, under 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge’s su- 
vperintendance, and to the entire 
satisfaction of Mr. Flyman, has 
occupied two experienced workmen 
for a whole twelvemonth. 

We arc surprised that this splen¬ 
did specimen of British genius and 
enterprize has never been publicly 
exhibited. Wc are uersuaded that 
a faithful and spiritea engraving or 
etching of it, of a size sufiicicntly 
large to enable justice to be done to 
its merits would be extremely at- 
' tractive; not merely to the classical 
scholar, but to the public generally. 


EXBintTiON Of THE N^RTBERX soetfiTv AT LEEDS _Instituted in 1809. 

The Exhibition of paintings, pa- No. 7- Interior Fi§w of York Ca- 
tronized by this Society, becomes , thedral. View^tHe East IFindow. 
annuallv more interesting. This T. TaVlob.— Those who have vi- 
year, the productions, of dififerettt sited York Minster, and contem- 
are more numerous than for- plated the scene presented to tha eye 
merty,' and merit has increased with from the West door to the East win- 
; numbers. . .The number this year Is dow, must acknowledge the vista to 
*34^. \ .bc! msllnificently griin^, and almost 
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«.te de^ the imitation of the artist. 
•But Mr. Taylor has attempted and 
-aucceeded beyond expectation. .The 
minute tracery of the window and 
the roof must have been a work of 
laborious industry. 

No. 43. Christ healing the Sick in 
she Tanpley from a picture by the 
late U. \Vest, P.R.A. H. Gobdouli>. 
—Is strikingly expressive. Grati¬ 
tude in the subject healed, surprize 
in some, and malice in others, are all 
depicted in a lively manner. 

No. 60. The Death of Moses in 
sight of the Promised Land. fi. 
CiiATPiKi.n.—Is on a large scale, 
but a physiognomist would certainly 
conclude from the face of Moses 
that lie did not possess all those 
mental qualities mentioned of him 
in Scripture. • The attendant Angels 
have too much of human appearance 
for celestial beings. 

No. 84. The Alehouse. G. Milnes. 
—Is in mediocrity, but the scene is 
too disgusting and has a tendency, 
by beinu publicly exhibited, to blunt 
the moral faculty in its aversions 
from vice. Society suffers an in¬ 
jury when the Fine Arts are culti-. 
vated at the expense of decency. 

No. 90. Dead Pheasants and Jay, 
H. P. pAiiKER.—This is a rich paint¬ 
ing and an accurate imitation of na¬ 
ture, and would undoubtedly be a 
. 'Suitable ornament to the sportsman's 
sitting-room. 

No. UO. Fox and Hounds. C. H. 

SOHUANFSLDER_Is exceedingly 

' animated. Tlie fox is in the pos¬ 
ture of defending himself in the last 
extremity, as mentioned by natu¬ 
ralists. He is perhaps too small for 
the relative size of the hounds. 

No. 140. Fuse of Flowers from 
Nature. Ann Kelly. —Is exceed¬ 
ingly brilliant, and rendered quite 
natural by the lively-appearing but¬ 
terflies upon them. 

No. 160. Prom ABsop’s Fable of 
tlic Ass laden with Provisions and 
the Thistle. E. Landseer. -—The 
much abased quadruped, which is 
the subject of this painting, aupears 

S [uite iii' style, bending under its 
oad ; th^ nostrils inflated and the' 
hair handing in tatters. 

No. r.9.5. The Vision of Zachariah. 
W. Brokeden. —This picture was 
ainted at Rome, and publicly exbi-- 
ited in the Pantheon tbgve In April., 
.and May last. The scene"',tepw^; 


sented here is very sublime. Tim 
contour of the Prophet’s face is in¬ 
dicative of the masculine boldness 
for which the Jewish Prophets were 
signalized. The sombre hne.of the 
drapery is quite appropriate. The 
agitated appearance of the' atmos- 

I ihcre is well pourtrayed; but the 
lorses and chariots, which arc a 
part of the vision, are too much in 
the bark-ground; indeed, some of 
them are scarcely visible. The Angel 
is too much of an earthly being. 
His eyes are not celestial and his' 
fingers too workmanlike. There is 
an error in the Catalogue, which 
quotes the fourth instead of the sixth 
chapter of Zachariah's Prophecy. 

No. 200. May-Day. Time of Queen 
Elizabeth. C. G. Leslie, A. R. A. 
—This brilliant painting is a lively 
illustration of some of the scenes 
related in Kenilworth. The ele¬ 
vated May-pole; the motley groups; 
the clown in his scarlet dress, with 
pyramidical hat and long toed shoes; 
the various'amnsements; the pro¬ 
miscuous gambols of men, women, 
children, and dogs; the serenity of 
the atmosphere ; and the Queen be¬ 
holding them with royal complai¬ 
sance; exhibit a specimen of Eug- 
lish- novelty in the days of “ Good 
Quccu.Ress.” 

No. 206.< Homer reciting his Iliad; 
Sun-Set. J. R. Walker. —The 
splendour of this painting' gives it 
as great a superiority over its ad¬ 
joining contemporaries, as the bril¬ 
liancy of gold exceeds the appear¬ 
ance of the common metals. The 
setting sun has put the heavens in 
a blaze, and tinged the elegant 
buildings on each side of the river, 
which form a dazzling vistg; The 
. rich foliage of an eastern cliihate, 
burnished with the deeply tinged 
rays of the departing luminary of 
day, presents to our imagination a 
a paradisiacal state, where 

** Blossoms and fruits at once of golden 
hue 

Appeared, with gay enamell’d colours 
mixed; 

On which the sun more glad impressed 
his beams 

Than in fair evening cloud, or bnmid 
bow, 

When God^had shower’d the earth; so 
lively BMtimed , 

,,Tbat lands^e.” 



In tHe fore-ffround the poet is re- there be any fault it is that tjhe 
- dining and singing his Iliad to a subject of the painting appears sub- 
few bystanders. 9'be whole is a servient to some of the accompani- 
' chef d'imvre of Mr. Walker. If ments. 

INTELXiIOENGB UELaTiyB TO THE EINB ABT8. 


Method of preserving Paintings, 

■ _Tlie following is an extract from 
a letter which we have received, and 
which we think may be in some de¬ 
gree useful, altlidtigh the method is 
not, we believe, unknown to artists, 
and is considered by them impracti¬ 
cable. A's nothing is so much 
wanted as durability, to render the 
master pieces of painting invaluable, 
permit me, -through the medium of 
your widely- circulated magazine, 
to propose the following method: 
(which, if not attended with com¬ 
plete success, may probably induce 
others more immpetent to devise 
something better). Cause two plates 
of glass of the same size, some- 
-what larger than the painting, to 
be prepared, the one ground, -the 
other ground and polished; having 
laid the former jn a-horizontal posi- 
Ijon, place the painting, on it with 
the face up, the'polished plate to be 
■laid on that, the edges of the plates 
arc then to be united by the blow¬ 
pipe, except at a very small portion, • 
that to be formed into a tube,* and 
connected with an' air-pump: when 
the air is exhausted from between 
the plates, by working that appa¬ 
ratus, let the tube be closed in the 
same manner as the other parts; 
thus the painting will be pladed in a 
vaccunm, enveloped in glass, the 
expess of glass forming a margin 
wide enough to prevent the in¬ 
creased temperature.from affecting 
till! picture, may be kt into a groove,. 
or rabbit iii the frame, leaving no 
other than the usual appearance.” 

British Aendemp at Rome.-,—We 
have already mentioned fhe design 
of establishing a School of Drawing 
and Painting at Rome, destined ex¬ 
clusively for British artists: The^ 
idea of this lustitutioii arises wholly 
^ from a few individuals. The sub¬ 
scription, began a short time since, 

. already amounts to 935/. It. will, no 
. doubt, rapidly increase :'‘and.in the 
.mean time, the managers are ocOu- 
, in forming the regulations and : 
• rfj^pditions of admittance. 

o/an anctetU Painting', ^ 


—In cleaning the south wall of the • 
church at Wootton Basset, Wilts, 
which is a more ancient part than 
the rest of the structure to which it 
is now united, the workmen acci- • 
dentally brought to light a very 
curious painting, executed in the 
rudest style, but evidently illustrat¬ 
ing the subject which it represented; 
the murder of Archbishop Beckett. 
The four knights in complete ar¬ 
mour are iu the act of assaulting 
the Archbishop. The figures of the 
knights are nearly perfect; the two 
latter in the act of drawing. The 
Archbishop is leaning bemre the 
altar; between his hands, which are 
raised in a .pious attitude, is the 
wafer; the' cup and the book are 
placed on tlie table before him; the 
crosier and mitre are by his side. 
His Cardinal's red robe, with golden 
bands, is distinct. His features are 
a good deal obliterated; bat there 
is sufficient to distl:'.guish that his 
head is turned round in sodden sur¬ 
prise. This painting is eyidently 
veiy curious, noth from the subject 
and rudeness of the execution. The 
picture is evidently painted, on the 
first coating, as the bare stone is 
immediately underneath/ The en¬ 
trance by the folding-doors is also 
rudely represented, and, below, Is 
sketched what seems intended to. 
signify the cathedral itself. The 
picture is highly worthy the Inspec¬ 
tion of the ctirious. 

The Statue of bis late Majesty 
George III., which, a short time 
^o, was taken down in the Royal, 
Exchange, was found to be so much 
out of repair, that the Gresham 
Commiftee have given orders' to an 
eminent statuary to complete a new 
one', whioh will then be put Up in 
the same niche. . , 

Burns* monument, at Ayr,^ is 
completed, by the trmod being 
raised on the summit. Fifteen ma¬ 
son lodges walked in procession, 
besides yeomany, and a vast num¬ 
ber of persons were present at the 
cercBumy. The monument is about 
'Ifyimtjr feet. 
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rOKMiON BOOKS, 


Histoire et Description des lies' 
lonienneSy S^c, > 

Histoi^ and Description of the Ionian 
Islestfrom the fabulous and heroic 
times to the present time. By 
Colonel Bory dc Saint Vincent. 

The first legislators of Greece,' 
who undertook to civilize mankind, 
ill order to soften their manners, 
appealed to their imaginations 
through the charms of melody 
and verse. The lyre, sa^s Isaac 
Vossius, governed the ancient Hel> 
ladeans, formed , heroes, cxterlni* 
nated monsters, created liberty, aild 
founded those.immortal republics 
which will be the admiration of 
ages. Religion, law, and politics, 
music and poetry, animated every 
.part of public instruction; and 
sages, separated from the multitude, 
by this' means gave to their lessons 
‘ an authority which had something 
divine in it. The commands of.the 
gods, the oracles that decided pub¬ 
lic cases, for they were never con¬ 
sulted by individuals because of the 
hecatombs and gifts it was neces¬ 
sary to offer to the priests of.the Hie- 
rons, and social compacts, even in 
the time of the Dorians, were sung 
and presented traditionally in fami¬ 
lies. Thus perpetuated, and pass¬ 
ing from ,8ge to age, they were col¬ 
lected like the writings of the He¬ 
brews after the captivity, with a 
crowd of recollections, which Hesiod 
- has preserved in a language un¬ 
doubtedly more harmonious than 
that of the gods, to which they were 
attributed. It is not so much to 
the barbarism, says M. Dory, dc 
Saint F’incent, or negligence of the 
first ages, that we ought $o attri;. 
bute our doubts on the 


remote antiquity, as to the misfor¬ 
tunes occasioned by time and the 
ravages ofthe destroyers of Greece. 
Though it is' said that the divine 
Orpheus overcame tigers, attract¬ 
ed oaks, mountains, and rocks, 
and suspended the course of rivers 
by. the sound of his lyre, yet we 
know nothing of the chronology or 
geography of his poetry. An op¬ 
posite consequence may be deduced 
from Hotner^s poetry, for he un¬ 
doubtedly knew of facts anterior to 
the siege of Troy, and which the 
chronofdgist, geographer, and his¬ 
torian, m^.also be masters of when 
. capableofunderstanding them. 

After these general facts, which 
arc succinctly explained' in a pre¬ 
liminary discourse written in a 
graceful and concise style, M. Bory 
de Saint, F’incent gives a particular 
history of the Ionian Isles, with- a 
great deal of real talent, and all the 
close attention of a monk ofthe con- 
regation of St. Maura. " If this, 
inf of work," says the learned 
‘writer,’requires less talent than 
history,'it dema,nds, perhaps, Wre 
erudition: it is’equally'suspeptible 
of evdry 'ornament of style, it sup¬ 
plies refiections no less prpfound; 
and it is, perhaps, as gtb'ribus. to 
attaih fame by great learning'tis to 
iminoctaUze oneself by the a'seeV 
dancy of genius. To give a com¬ 
plete history ofthe Innian Isles 'is 
to siwakeu recollections dear to tlie 
whole learned world.*' / 

Corcyra,^ Leucadia, Cephalonia, 
I thaca, Zacinthe, Qythera,were king¬ 
doms or fiourishing states, at thosh 
great historical permds, when tlie im¬ 
portance ofjstoople was lueasur^, 
not by the'sdrfij.t^.of the ground they 
il^h&bitodi bM by the civilizatioii. 
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art|, sciences, ami clory tliey were 
surjrounded by, mtb wese claims 
to,.notice, the Ionian Heptarchy 
holds an honoorablo place in the 
- annals of Greece; ana if Corcyra 
did not act according to the rules of 
honour in neglecting to be at the 
battle of Salamis, that is a,no greater 
reproach than the one due to the 
lonlans of oar days, who failed to 
take part in the battles of Chios and 
Tenedos, where the insular marine of' 
the iEgean sea hare performed pro* 
digies,' ho legs astonishing than 
those of the best ages of Greece. 
i*o1itical faults ought never to be 
attributed to whole nations, who 
generally are but the expiatory 
victims. 

There is still something divine in 
the Ionian Isles, and tO' their en* 
chanting territory our imagination 
is involuntarily turned when we 
would cite a noble action.' Suza, 
Babylon, Nineveh,'have not been 
. able to preserve the honour of the 
illusion attached to the unknown 
gardens of Alcinous. Time, which 
has reduced to cinders' the superb 
monarchies of the ^sj;, has respect¬ 
ed Greece, and, when her Isles are 
mentioned, imagination immedi¬ 
ately restores its cities, tenmies, 
trophies, and monuments. More 
than one traveller still, like Homer, 
praise the hospitality of the peasants 
of Corcyra, in whose dwellings the 
^ proscribed of Parga, more .unfor- 
' tunate than Themistocles, found an 
asylum, when, sold to Ali Tcbelen, 
they were obliged to abandon the 
tombs of their rathers. Other com¬ 
parisons we might also makef by. 
recalling the time when’'Aristotle 
a fugitive, and Alexander the Great 
persecuted by hisstep-niolher,sought 
refuge, the one to escape from the 
fury of factidn, the other under p're- ‘ 
text of visiting bis master in Cor¬ 
cyra always ready , to' receive the 
. miserable. Tacitus relates that Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina there land- . 
ed the cinenary urn, cootaidinglthe 
f>f the best of husbands. 

. M. Bory de Saint yiucent’s ac¬ 
count ol the other Ionian Isles 
would supply, us with many quota-* 
turns relative to the times when 
' Greece was frOe, or when conquered ■ 
by the Romans. But we refer, the 
> oorious reader to ^he hook itself,. 

^^^^ringhim that he will be fully Shv; 


tisfied with the h'Utori'cal part of the- 
author’s work. We will proceed to 
the time when religion first began 
to eniancipa'tc the world from the 
slavery of military tyranny; at that 
time the Ionian isles received the 
doctrines of Chrii^ianity, throtfgh 
S. S. Sosipatre and Jason, one of 
them Bishop of Tarsis, in Cilicia, 
and the other of Iconiiim, in Cappa¬ 
docia. The first altar raised by 
these two disciples of St. Paul was 
constructed on the Island ofPythia,. 
now tlie island of Vido, where they 
landed,, and dedicated it to the 
martyr St. Stephen. But a pro¬ 
secution having arisen, Saint Sosi¬ 
patre was shut up in ar hra.ss bull, 
and suffered martyrdom, hut the' 
whole islands after this were con- 
■verted to Christianity. The lonians 
nevertheless remained faithful ever 
after to the Roman emperors, fight¬ 
ing under their banners wherever 
they were raised. They celebrated 
the-death of Nero, By striking-a 
medal in honour of Galha, who had 
delivered the world from such a 
monster; they ga^e Titus, conqueror- 
pf the Jews, the spectacle of a muck 
sea-fight, and overcame the prejn- 
diceslie had conrer ed against the 
lonians; and they had the good 
fortune to escape from the persecu¬ 
tions of his brother Doinitian, who,, 
as -well as Diocletian, respected the' 
church of Corejra. 

The Corcyrians have no monu¬ 
ment of Hadrian’s Journey to the 
Ionian Isles, nor ofanyof his vietp- 
ries or travels, though they hath 
paid homage to Nerva, and Trajab,.' 
and Antouiiius Pius, Marcus- Aure¬ 
lius, and. even Faustinus, who have 
had medals struck there in honour 
of them. 

It would he necessary to tran¬ 
scribe the whole of M. Bory de 
Saint Vincent’s rapid narrative, in 
order to follow the Corcyrians 
thrpngh all their puliti^I phases, 
up to the time of the rcmbvaf of the 
Roman Empire to the .borders of 
the Bosphorus, where Constantine 
transported the senate* without 
being able to fix the altdr of his 
yicto^.. This was a fatal blow to--' 
the Roman peonle; their destiny 
was accomplishea; and Julian him-.i^< 
self, whom M, 'de’ Saint Vincent ,, 
, considers'as a restorer of the Itume ’ 
yOi Pah^cius and Scipio, could not*' 
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if he. had lived, have arrested the . 
irreslstable progress of events. T^e 
course of the world was turned into 
a fresh channel. The empire was 
destroyed by the oppressed, and 
eternal justice must be appeased. 
The. dark' ignoratm^lilch then 
enveloped the known world, was 
the result of the military govern- 
n«ent that had so long debased it,, 
by keeping the people under the 
yoke ot the Roman legions, and by 
preferring the arts of war to a civili¬ 
zation, which rould not include Em¬ 
perors taken from the class of hun¬ 
ters of men, by whom tliey were 
chosen and sainted as Cmsars. Rome 
deserves, in many respects, to bf 
admired, but it never inspires re^et 
in those who are persuaded, 'that 
when military glory oversteps the 
bounds of legitimate defence, it be¬ 
comes a crime against social order. 

The Ionian Isles deprived of their 

r ootical names, and changed into 
Jprfu, Santa Maura, Thiaki, Zante, 
and Oerigo,fi^hting during the fall of 
the Eastern empire, would only in¬ 
spire a feeling of commiseration, did 
nut some splendid actions remind 
us of their ancient origin. After 
many and long convulsions, it is 
delightful to hnd the pious arch¬ 
bishop Arsinids, calling the inhabi¬ 
tants of Corfu to victory by a self- 
devotion, perhaps, more sublime 
than the heroism of Regnlus. Cor- 
cyra was on Uie point ol being a prey 
to ihb barbarians who were ap¬ 
proaching tb ravage the island, 
when , Arsinius, devoting himself 
for the public safety, gave himself 
up to the pirates, who retained him. 
and delayed the signal for devasta¬ 
tion in the hope of gaining an enor¬ 
mous ransom. As soon as this 

f enerons action was known by the 
lofcyrians, they determined to at¬ 
tack .the Corsairs, which they did, 
and gained a complete victory; for 
which the deliverance of their bishop 
was a sufficient recompence. 

Arsinius,. in those calamitous 
times, was appointed by providence 
to watch over his countrymen. A 
person sentbyl^nstantine Porphy- 
.rogenetes, counteracted in his ava¬ 
ricious views, accused at the foot of 
the throne the Corcyrians of rebeb 
lion and their magistrates of felony. 
Thus, sent.for to Constantinople,' 
where they had every thing to 
• Eur. Mag, Sept. 1823. . 


from tfie suggestions of a perfidious 
minister, they saw in their prelate 
a means of averting the threaten^ 
danger. ' Arsinius undertook, in 
spite of hU great age, the fatigues 
of a long and painnil journey ; he 
repaii'ed to the barbarous court of 
Constantine 'PI I., and re-established 
his fellow-citizens in that Prince’s 
opinion; but on returning wUh a 
free pardon he expired at Corinth, 
only regretting that he could not 
breathe his last sigh in a country 
he had twice saved. This episode, 
borrowed from the history of the 
Ionian Isles, is that of the last of 
tliose noble Greeks, who then felt 
their heart beat at the name of their 
country ; for the Heptarchy and 
Naxos, which the author includes 
in his narrative, passing under par¬ 
ticular chiefs, lost au consistent 
policy. .The Latins seized Constan¬ 
tinople, divided the empire, and in¬ 
troduced the feudal system into the 
provinces that- fell to their lot. 
Attica', Latonia, Corinth, Messenia, 
Arcadia, and Achata, became' 'so 
many fiefs, and the great men of anti- 

S were replaced by Counts and 
ns, who, though courageous, 
were as illiterate as the mostprimiti vc 
heroes. This period of humiliation 
is the subject of the fourth book of 
the history of the Ionian Isles, from 
the middle of the twelfth century 
to the death of Solimon El-Canouni 
in 1666. During this time, Alexis 1- 
Dukc off Corfu, conspired against 
Alexis II., Emperor of the.East, 
and dethroned him then allied 
himself to .William, King of Sicily, - 
against Adronicns, who reduced 
him to captivity,'and, after having 
been delivered by his successor, de¬ 
vised new plote, and did not cease 
tq intrigue till he was driven into a 
monastery, then the receptacles of 
the ambitious. 

Prom 1S37 to 1828, M. Bory de 
Saint Vincent details the minor re¬ 
volutions, which successively ranged 
the lonjan Isles under the Dnaes 
of Anjou^ the Venetians, thn French,. 
the Russians, and lastly, the Eng;, 
lish, who now reign :tfiere with as 
much contempt fOr the inhabitants, 
as the chiefs of the East India Com- 
any had for the Hindoos at the 
pgmning of the present century. 
This narratiive, sometimes sterile and 
incon^lete, is contained in the sixth 
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'book* Slid, continned up to the pre- 
''Sent tiin6s, teniiioatcs With tho 
author’s wishes for au emancipation 
which it would be madness to at¬ 
tempt, unless such an event could 
be obtained through that philan¬ 
thropy which has ameliorated the 
fate of the Indians, and caused the 
Slave Trade to be abolished. 

J)es hommes ceUbres de France, au 
dix~huiticme stcele. 

The celebrated Men of France .in the 
eighteenth century, and the State 
of Literature and the Arts during 
me'same period. ByJ.Wolgang 
'Goethe. Translated from . the 
German into French, by M. M. 
de Saur and dc Saint-Genies. 

This work, of M, Goethe, say the 
translators ki their introdnetion, 
was'composed by him in 1805, and 
^peared at the same time with a 
German translation, (printed at 
Xcipsick) of the JVeveu au Rameau, 
a posthumous and unedited work 
■of Diderot, then entirely unknown 
in France, and which the author had 
formerly sent to a person of high 
rank in Saxony. This precious 
manuscript having been communi¬ 
cated to M. Goethe, he solicited 
and obtained permission to partake 
with his countrymen the lively plea¬ 
sure, which he had' exneriericed in 
reading this remarkable work, by 


ENGLISH 

Campaign of the LeR Wing of the 
Allim Army in the Western Pu- 
renees and South of France in the 
wars 1813 and 1814, under the 
Field Marshal the Marquis of 
Wellington^ By Captain Batty, 
■of the Guards, F.R.S., &c, 4to. 
pp. 185. 21. London. 1823. 

Theub is an idea very prevalent 
a-mongst,. we believe, critics and 
authors as well as amongst ^people 
in general, that the pride, pomp and 
. eircamstance of glorious war, are so 
calculated to excite curiosity and 
to rouse our passions, that an author ' 
of but ordinary talents is pretty sure 
of attracting attention, and of ac- 
1 *.fame if his theme beflhe 
'i adventures of well-fought fields with 
^ all their vicissitudes of hopej fear,, 


one of the greatest writers of thU last 
century. The author and translator 
are worthy of each other, and 
it is not astonishing that this tran¬ 
slation obtained a brilliant success 
in Germany. 

M. Goethi’s ^design in this work 
is to appreciate justly .the' genius 
and writings of the most celebrated 
men living in France, during the 
eighteenth' century, to discuss in¬ 
teresting questions on philosophy, 
and thpse views on the theory of 
arts, scattered through this dialogue 
by Diderot; and this important and 
arduous undertaking has been com¬ 
pleted in a manner worthy of hitn. 
Che work will contain biographi¬ 
cal notices on the most celebrated 
French writers, such as Voltaire, 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Montescpiien, 
Piro'n, Dorat, Destouches, &u. It 
is preceded by an Essay dn the life 
and writings of Goethe, and aernm- 
punied with notes by the transla¬ 
tors. The same translators intend 
shortly to publish a translation of 
two German works. One, a book 
by M. Goerres, entitled “ The Holy 
Alliance, and the People at the 
Congress of Verpna,” the other 
an historical noi^el, called Les 
Etoiles et les Pergoquets,'' by M, 
Varnhagen d’Eusei' a minister pleni¬ 
potentiary of the King,of Prussia; 
one of the most aistinguished 
writers of the present period. 


BOOKS. 

disaster, and success. For our parts, 
we are of opinion that the Bella, the 
horrida Be//«,are subjects which re¬ 
quire no cotiiinon degree of skill 
and judgment to render attractive 
in the pages of a book. The opera¬ 
tions of campaigns, if considered in 
relation to politics, become were 
matters of history,and form not the 
most interesting paints pf history; if 
they be related scientifically, they 
are not even intelligible but to the 
miUtary profi^sion, and they be¬ 
come interesting to the general 
reader only when they are judici¬ 
ously related in detail. So as to ex¬ 
hibit personal adventure, the hero¬ 
ism 01 some ga'llant bands, and the 
breathless hopes and fears of parties 
or of individuals in feats of noble 
dating and of brave resistance. To 
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these sources of interest we must 
add the shefehes of military habits, 
the soldier’s life in camps, the bi¬ 
vouac, the surprise, the triumphant 
entry into captured towns, and with 
all tneir kinared associations as felt 
by tlie individual soldier. These 
form tlie amusement of military 
nj'orks, but they must be confined 
almost to individual feelings, for 
when such points of interest are 
generalized and applied to large 
armies, they cease to be points of 
interest to the feelings, and become 
mere matters of historical know¬ 
ledge. 

Captain Batty’s work now before 
us relates to but one wing of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army in Spain, 
and the scale of operations which he 
describes is therefore easily com- 
irchendcd by general readers, and 
lis narrative is enlivened by fre- 

? |ucnt accounts of the heroism and 
ate of isolated bands, and which he' 
generally sets forth, if not in a vivid, 
at'least in a clear and distinct man¬ 
ner. His volume bears that stamp 
v'hich is 80 common in a highly cul¬ 
tivated state of society, it nespeaks 
the author to he ,a scholar and a 
gentleman; but to this we must in 
justice add, that it evinces much 
judgment and intelligence, and o-f 
course a professional or technical 
acq^uaintance with the subject on 
which he writes. Captain Batty is 
also frejB from those gross prejudices 
against our gallic opponents and 
their late celebrated chief, which 
disgrace many of the works which 
have lately issued from the English 
press, and teven where he is emoued 
with prejudices, the expressions of 
them is mollified by his rank in 
society, and by the ingenuas didi- 
cisse Jfideliter artes, so that we are 
not amazed by much of vitupera¬ 
tion, or very much by partiality; 
and we bear witness to these meri¬ 
torious, features of the work with 
great pleasure, because the military 
profession is calculated to confine 
rather than to enlarge the ideas 
upon national subjects; whether re¬ 
lating to the enemy or to domestic 
measures. 

Captain Batty tells us in las pre¬ 
face, that whilst serving as an 
ensign with his regiment, (third bat¬ 
talion of foot guards) in the left 


wing of our Peninsula army, it 
was his habit to take sketches of 
surrounding scenery, to make notes 
of every material operation and^ oc¬ 
currence, and finally to take trigo¬ 
nometrical surveys of such portions 
of the country as were accessible to 
him ; and he speaks of .the possibi¬ 
lity, “ perhaps at no great length 
of time, for a British army again to' 
ocihipy its old positions, and to gain 
fresh laurels in the mountain passes* 
of the Pyrenees.” In this last sen¬ 
timent Captain Batty has been guid¬ 
ed by the feelings of a gallant sol¬ 
dier and an enlightenefi English¬ 
man, rather than by a learned spirit 
of human dealings and a knowledge 
of the narrow principles which have 
unfortunately guided the measures 
of our Cabinet, with respect to the 
late unjust invasion of that country, 
whiejh Captain Batty saw liberated 
by British heroism, to be so soon 
over-run by a meaner foe, and 
brought under a despotism worse 
than that from which our arms bad 
liberated her. The result of Cap¬ 
tain Batty’s trigonometrical surveys 
we have no doubt will, upon some 
futoj*c occasions, be of great use, as 
they relate >to a country which is so 
frequently the arena of conflicts, hut' 
relating solely to science they are 
not included in the work before us, 
which relates solely to the notes and 
to the views he took during his 
campaign. These views are very 
numerous, and have been etched by 
Captain Batty with a high, degree 
of talent. Several of them give but* 
ah indistinct, if not a confused idea- 
of the objects to be represented, but 
others appear to iis to be of grcEt 
merit, and of such beauty as tb ep- 
hance the value of the work to 
every lover of, art, as well -ps to 
cver.y lover of beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent scenery. ^ 

The narrative open^ after the bat¬ 
tle of Vittoirla, on the Slst of June, 
1813, which, says Captain Batty; 
vpas fought by Joseph Buonaparte 
for the purpose of covering the cop- 
wyance of all his treasure into 
France. We doubt whether this is* 
a very liberal, or a very sagacious 
estimate of the Ex-King of Spain’s 
motives for risking .the battle of 
Yittoria; .hatpaptain Batty further 
(^oiiimits^bhhaqlf .m* the same' page-; 
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bjr'observing*. that '‘thus ia the 
i’‘Short space of one month the lu^u* 
ence which the Freodi had held 
over the Peninsula, dvrioff several 
years, was brought to a fam crisis.” 
Now, it is obvious,that the destruc¬ 
tion of the French inflnence in the 
Peninsula was the result of the 
Duke of W^elUngton’s exertions, 
(not of one month) tram lb(t9 to 
1813, and of the unconquerable ob* 
stiuacy of the Spanish people and 
more than both, these, of the Em 7 
peror Napoleon’s reverses at Mos¬ 
cow and Leipsig. 

However, the battle of Vittoria 
ended in the most disorderly fliaht 
of the enemy, and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington iminediately directed his 
left wing of bis amy under Sir 
Thomas Draham, to press upon To- 
Ipsa, in order to intercept the French 
division under General Foy. This 
object failed, bat Sir Ihomas 6ra<i 
ham drove (he enemy from Tolosa, 
and on the 2nd of Julv pushed'his 
advanced guard to the bauks of the 
Bidassoa, other divisions of the . 
British army pressed upon Tudela,. 
in order to ettt off the retreat of 
Gfeneral Clausel, who evaded, ns, by 
taking the direction o£ Saragpssa 
and the pass of Jaca. 

Our army now invested Pampluna 
and St. Sebastian’s, and, outheSOth 
of July, the garrison of Passages 
surrendered, which made that port 
the mtrepSt of all the supplies for 
the allied army. Marshal So alt 
had at the beginning of July been 
appointed to the command ot King 
Joseph’s broken forces, and, re-or¬ 
ganizing the army with his wonted' 
ability, proiet^ed the relief of Pam- 
plana* and St. Sebastian’s, and the 
T^occupation of the line of the Ebro, 
Our author now gives us a clear 
statement of the positions and ma- 
uceuvres of tb^ contending armies, 
which led to Mkrshal Soi^t’s driv¬ 
ing ns to within a few. miles of 
Pampluna, and of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington in his turn becoming a yie- 
torious assailant, and re-orimpying 
the passes of the Pyrenees. St. Sc» 
hastian's subsequently yielded to 
.rite combined naval and military 
' and the efforts- 

of; Blatshal Soult to relieve that 
defeated by the Duke 
.ilBm Wellington. . 


The fall of Sf. Sehatttian’sj.and 
the arrival of reinforcements from 
England, enabled' the Britirii to 
enetrate into France, and on the 
th of October, 1813, they ptossed 
the Bidassoa. The passage.'^etf dnr 
troops through Irun, their mode of 
surprising the enemy, the- view of 
the Dattib on crossing the river,,o/* 
onr attack upon the enemy’s strong 
position at Urogne, and onr finally 
establishing onnclves in their lines 
of-defence, are given with great 
vividness and animation', and we 
c^ret tliat our limits prevent our 
afmrding onr readers any extract 
from tills part of the volume. 

It is in.Captaitt Batty’s narration 
of the entcance of the British forces 
into France tint the reader first dis¬ 
covers discrepancies between cause 
and effect, and which a reader of 
intelligence will, upon reflection, 
find to Prise from a want of can¬ 
dour and impartiality. Captain 
Batty tells us, that the French army 
had been te-organixed hy Marshal 
Sonlt, and that it was under the im¬ 
mediate command of that experi¬ 
enced and most able officer. Europe 
had had but too falgl an experience 
of the conrage (^Xtfaa French sol¬ 
diery, and yet Mataffial Soult with 
such troops takes np Itho strongest 
positions, fortifies himseUprith con¬ 
summate skill and sagach^, and yet 
is invariably defeated by ^ Duke, 
of Wellington. Now withont de¬ 
tracting troni the, high discipline 
and decided courage of the British 
army, and allowing the Duke his 
full praise for skill and prudence in . 
the strict sense of those Words, the 
inquiring mind will naturally seek 
for some cause of the invariable suc¬ 
cess of the Duke over such a man as 
Marshal Soult, romtnanding such 
an army and stimulated by the spirit 
■ of defending their country from the 
first ingress’ of hostile--foreigners 
. since the revolntion. The cause of 
this invariable success, mpst have 
been well known to Captain Batty, 
and he ought in candonr to hayc 
stated it. The situation of the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon in* the Notth^ of 
France bad obliged him -to with- 
draw-^all his veteran and disciplined 
troops to that frontier. Marshal 
Soult’s army was therefore both 
- numerically weak, and composed iu 
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a ^reat measure not only of ,re< 
emits, but of recruits of a secondary 
description. So completely was'this 
i the fact, that the Marshal never had 
any hope or design to prevent the 
' 19hke of Wellington’s entrance into 
France. He was obliged to confine 
himself to the object of rendering 
the Duke’s advance as late, dilatory, 
and dangerous to him as possible, 
and this office he performed with 
admirable skill and talent, by sue* 
cessively taking up the' strongest 
positions in the line of operation, 
and by defending them in a manner 
which made their assault by the 
British always to be attended with 
great loss. The Duke crossed the 
Bidassoa on the 7th of October, 

1813, and the battle of Toulouse 
was fought'on the tOth of April, 

1814. six months having been oc* 
copied by the Duke in advancing the 
intermediate distance of about ISO 
English miles, which at once proves 
either great talents in Marshal Soult, 
or proves him to have had a force 
at nis disposal superior to what any 
English writer has ever asserted. 
A military mau like Captain Batty 
ought also to have spoken of Mar- 
shM Soult’s great skill in occupying 
the Duke of Wellington’s attention 
so long upon the frontier, and draw* 
ing him in the direction-of Toulouse, * 
thereby preventing his advance into 
the interior in the direction of Paris, 
an advance which must have been 
absolutely fatal to the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon, in,the situation in which ho 
was then placed with respect to 
Marshal Blucher and the.Prince 
of Schwartenbhrg. The Duke of 
Wellington’s merits are of too high < 
an order to receive any fame from 
injustice done to the cause of truth 
and candour. 

On the 31 St of October the Frenoh 

S farrison at Pampluna surrendered* 
or want of provisions, and the Duke 
' of Wellington being reinforced by 
tbe arrival of the blockading divi¬ 
sion, and finding bis quarters near 
Urogne to be of the most inconve¬ 
nient description, resolved to cross 
the Nivelle to enter further into 
France, and to take up a more com¬ 
modious position. This was effiacted 
on the 6tb of November, by a> false 
attack or feint on the right of Mar* 
shal SouU’s position, which he had 


• 

rendered skroi^ W art, and by a 
real attack on the French center and 
right. The result of these attacks 
was the driving of the enemy from 
their position at St. Jean de Luz 
and the. lower Nivelle; the capture 
of fifty pieces of cannon and about 
1500 men. These operations are 
detailed by Captain Batty with mili¬ 
tary precision and with technical 
details, and yet in a manner, jtbat 
warms the fancy and produces a sort 
of diumatic effect upon.the feelings. 
In the course of this part of the nar¬ 
ration, Captain i^t^ tells us of a 
blacksmith who sunered grievous 
wrong at the hands of the British; 

HU looks of despair,” says Cap-' 
tain Batty, “ are (were) beyond 
description, when he beheld some 
arti^ertf (robbers) mercilessly plan- 
dennff his machinery of its most 
Talmwle iron cramps and staples 
for the construction of the tempo¬ 
rary bridge at Endarlacha. He 
leaded, but without effect; swore, 
at to no purpose, and at last wrung 
his hands and called on a host of, 
saints to the protection (to protect) 

. of his little property on which the 
maintenance of his ffimily depend¬ 
ed.” So much for this little picture 
of lawless violence, but who would 
have thought that Captain Batty 
would have finished this affecting 
scene, by observing, that ‘f Indivi¬ 
dual hardships of this kind, severe 
as they are, and unjust as they may 
be considered, are unavoidable in a 
state of warfare*” Now We beg 
leave to observe, tliat all such cow¬ 
ardly acts of theft are easily avoid¬ 
able by the simple means of reim¬ 
bursing individuals out of tbe mili¬ 
tary chest for any injuries, which 
the exigencies of the army may ren-‘ 
der it necessary to inflict.' upon the 
eac^ul inhabitants of a country. 
ncoDsUtently with this anecdote 
is Cs^taiu Batty’s assurance in the 
nCxt page, that the Duke was so in¬ 
tent upon preventing, suoh aggres¬ 
sions, that' he sent home jpaany 
officers who refused to restr4i» their 
^ men from such outrages, t^ Duke 
declaring, with a sort of Hiber- 
nianism we suppose, that' “ the 
commander of thp forces is deter¬ 
mined not to command, officers who 
.will not oheyrku’ordets.” .Very 
likely, and wonderful was tlie effect 
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,of tile proiunlffatioir of this truism, 
fftr.lsap Captain Battv, ** from this 
tiine the most rigid discipline was 
observed.” In the storming of the 
lines at this passage of the Nivel Ic, 
Captain Hatty tells us, that “ the 
enemy by a tenacious defence of one 
of bis redoubts, in the center against 
a most daring attack on its front hy 
the 52d regiment, under Colonel 
CoU)ornc, gave time for the troops 
under Marshal Beresford to get so 
far in its rear that retreat became 
impracticable, and the result was 
the capture of a whole French bat- 
tallion of the 88th regiment, nearly 
600 strong. Tlic indignation of the 
French on finding themselves pri¬ 
soners burst forth in the most vio¬ 
lent and indecentcxclamations; one 
of the scijeants in particular, deco¬ 
rated with the cross of the. Legion 
of Honour, raided at being captured 

in a . . . redoubt after having been 

present in ^at) the splendid victories 
of Austerlitz and Wagram.” In 
spite of the far-famed reputation of 
the soldiers for their attention to the 
ladies, we cannot but think them a ' 
most ungaliant set when Captain 
Butty tells us, that in crossing the 
A'cville “ many of the soldiers’ 
wives were seen wading through 
the river, and dragging themselves 
through <thc muddy banks and 
swampy ground of the. opposite 
shore by the sides of the companies 
to wbicn their husbands belonged.” 

Some of Captain Batty’s narra¬ 
tives are highly picturesque and in¬ 
teresting, as well from the nature of 
the subjects as from his mode of 
describing them. The following 
passage ibrms a perfect picture’ of 
the sort, “ Whilst the left wing re¬ 
mained in camp on the heights in 
front of Urogne, an event occurred 
which,thoagh trifling in importance, 
excited consideralde interest in the 
troops that were witnesses of it.* A 
French gun-brig was discovered hy 
one of our cruizers coasting the hay 
between the month of‘the Adour 
and St. Jean de Luz. It was a 
beautiful morning. The plains of - 
France were visiole to a great ex¬ 
tent, and the Bay of Biscay was 
gently ruffled by a light breeze. 
The English squadron eould be dis- 
cemd in the oiling, but a schooner 
rtontrived to beat up within gun¬ 
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shot of the enemy, and a brisk ran^ 
nonade was kept up for a consider-- 
able time from both vessels. All 
eyes were turned eagerly to witnese 
the result of this little combat, whicjli 
took place within view of both the 
liostilc armies. The resirit was 
cheering to the allied troops,* for, 
after the firing had been kept up for 
some time, the French took to (heir 
boats and set fire to' the vessel to 
prevent its falling into the hands of 
the English. As the flames con¬ 
tinued to spread, the guns which 
had been left loaded, got heated and 
fired oft’ from time to time; at length 
she blew up scattering masts and 
spars to a great distance around. 
The smoke caus’d by the explosion 
assumed the singular appearance of 
a large tree with roots, stem, and 
umbrageous branches. It was so 
dense that the light breezes were a 
long time in dispersing it. The dis¬ 
parity of force between these two 
vessels, and the disgraceful result of 
this little exploit, must have proved 
highly mortifying to tl»c French 
army.*” 

After our army had passed the 
Nivelle, our head-qgarters wcjre es¬ 
tablished at St. .Kan de Luz nutil 
the weather became better adapted 
for military operations, when the 
Duke resolved to establish the right 
wing of his army between the Nivc 
and the Adour. On the 7th of De¬ 
cember the army received the news 
of the reverses sustained by the Ein- 
perer Napoleon, of the restoration of 
Hanover to Great Britain, and of 
the Dutch having declared for the 
House oTOrange. On (he ftth, Iftlh, 
11th, 12th, aiid 13th of Dceemher, 
continued and severe fighting took 
place lietwecn the French and the 
English armies, and the determined . 
valour of tlie French gave them the 
Advantagd^, upon some insulated 
points of contest, but the .grand ns 
suit of the whole conflicts was the 
Dake’s establishing his right wing 
on the left of the Adour.' These 
severe contests with the alternate 
success and defeat of each party, are 
given by Captain Batty in a manner 
which almost makes the reader wish 
he had been a soldier. So, severe 
had these conflicts been that the 
rank of general was no sinecure j 
“ Major-General Byng attaeked the 
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enemy in the most gallant style, 
lfiiin«elf carrying the colours of the 
66th, and planting them on the hill 
forming the enemy’s position, under 
(t hot fire of nmsketryand artillery.” 
^j^akihg of a most severe conniet 
in which the guards ably sustained 
thdr high.repntation, Captain Batty 
'&a 3 rs, “ Captain Watson, the Adju¬ 
tant of the third guards, was one of 
the first who fell; he had early in the 
morning remarked what abundance 
t>f laurel grew around the house of 
Barouillet to deck the graves of 
those who should die in the field of 
glory; and fate struck him oflf the 
first,” Of an opposite description 
to this is the anecdote that the roads 
were-so bad thaf“ a little drummer 
belonging to the third battalion of 
foot guards literally stuck fast in 
the mud, and was obliged to be 
lifted out, and carried for some dis-. 
tance, by a couple of soldiers.” In 
the ^ht, two Dutch regiments in 
the French service came over to the 
English army. 

In consequence of this successful 
fighting on the part of the Duke, 
Marshal Soult withdrew his right 
wing into the fortified camp 'of 
Bayonne, and the English were 
enabled to go into cantonments dur¬ 
ing the inclement season. The 
Duke d’Angouleme arrived about 
this time at St. Jean dc Luz, and 
liis partisans distributed addresses 
to the French army, but tlie Bour¬ 
bon cause was not publicly coun¬ 
tenanced by our Commander-in- 
Cliief. Captain Batty in this place 
mentions the invincible disgust 
which all orders of the French en¬ 
tertained at our system of corporal 
punishment of onr soldiers. On the 
2.*ld of February, Bayonne was in¬ 
vested. A pontoon bridge was 
forming upon the Adour, but Co¬ 
lonel Delancey and other staff 
officers contrived to throw a body 
of troops over to the right bank of 
the Adour on pontoon rafts. Tlieir, 
passage was obstructed by, some 
Frepen gun-boats which were, how¬ 
ever, eventually driven from their 
position bv the discharge of Con¬ 
greve's rockets, “ The effect ot the 
rockets,” says Captain Batty, “ was 
very remarkable, darting through 
the water like fiery scrjicnts, and 
piercing the sides of the boats, burn- 
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ing apparently even under the water 
with undiminished force.” There 
was also a brisk attack made by our 
artillery against a corvette on the 
Adour. The day was fine, and ajl 
the inhabitants of Bayonne canie 
out to witness the conflict from.the 
hidghts. The issue of this conflict 
is not stated by Captain Batty, but 
by induction wevnmst suppose that 
it was unsuccessful om our part. 
Whilst the attention of the enemy 
was engaged by such conflicts, a .. 
gallant band of six companies of the 
guards, and two companies of the, 
60th regiment, amonnting to about 
500 men, had been ferried over to- 
the right bank of the Adour between 
Bayonne and the sea. The French 
on discovering them sent two batta¬ 
lions, consisting of iffOO men, to ^ 
effect their destruction. One officer, 
Major-General Stopford, stationed 
Ills troops with their right on the 
Adour, the left on the se,a, his line 
forming the base of a triangle, the 
other sides of which were the river 
and the sea, the apex of the triangle 
being the point of land at the en- < 
trance of the Adour. A few rocket 
men were hastily sent across the 
river and posted on the sand hills, 
and two guns of the horse artillery 
were placed on the left bank of the 
river, so as to fire across the river 
and take the French in their left 
flank in their advance. “ The ' 
enemy came on-a little before dusk 
of evening, with drums heating the 
pas de charge, and driving before 
him the piquets sent out by Colonel 
Stopford to reconnoitre. The guards’' 
awaited the approach of the French 
columns until within a short dis¬ 
tance of their front, and then com¬ 
menced a well-directed fire; the guns 
on the left bank began to cannonade 
them, and the rockets on the sand 
hills wore discharged with, terrific 
effect, piercing the enemy’s column, 
killing several men, and blazing 
through it with the greatest 'vio¬ 
lence. The result was the almost 
immediate rout of the Frenckj,,;wlio, 
terror-struck at the unusual appear¬ 
ance and the effect of the rockets, 
and at the immoveable firmness of 
the little corps, made ■ the best -of 
their retreat back towards the cita¬ 
del, leaving a number of killed and 
wounded on t^ ground. The gal- 




combat closed tbe events' Bnt a mattceiiivrs of Sir Rowland, 
of the day;*’ the troops during the Hill’s at length converted thisre^’ 
sought shelter m the wood, treat into a disorderly flight; deser* 
**' Where, by felling trees and kind- tions from the enemy's ranks took 
ling large nres, the soldiers endea- place to a great extent, and many of 
vonred to protect themselves against their men threy^ away their arms. 

' the piercing cold. It was a most At Bayonne the attention Of'th'e' 

; brilliant moon night, and its still- army was attracted by an imidleiisd 
ness was uninterrupted except by flight of eagles, which kept ho^er- 
the murmur of the waves of the sea ing in the air and continued in sight 
breaking qp the sandy bpach. The for several days'; at length these 
contrast between the remarkable assembled multitudes rose bigb in 
stillness of the night and the active' the air and flew off to Orthes;' di- 
scene of the preceding day was ex- reefed perhaps either by instinct, or 
cecdingly striking.” This is >an by their experience that a cannonade 
excellent little military picture,' was always followed by a number of 
drawn hy the hand of a master. earoasscs. For months after the 
Our navy succeeded in entering battle of 'Vittoria, eagles frequented 
the Adonr,''and at length a pontoon the scene in such numbers as to , 
bridge was thrown over the river, and make it dangerous for any man to 
Bayonne was closely invested. The roam singly over the field. 

Iiridge in question is described with So pregnant with danger was the 
clearness* and appears to-have been blockade of Bayonne, that the troops 
a work of great ingenuity, capable from its first investment to the ces- 
of sustaining the passage of artil- sation of hostilities were never suf- 
lery, keeping open a commnnica- fered to sleep undressed. The ac¬ 
tion l»tween the blockading force curacy of the French artillery sur- 
and the. center and right of our passes any thing we ever heard of. 
army, and protected from fire-vessels A sentry of the Berman I*egion ac- 
and other species of attack by able cidentajly placed one leg beybnd a 
contrivances. Sir John Hope cOm- building, by which protected, 

pleted the investment of Bayonne, and in amomerttaft^r it.was carried^, 
on the 25th of February, 1814, and' off by a cannon^ shot.' Another 
the Duke by his manoeuvres had scntiy placed behind abreastWork, 
completely divided Marshal Soult’s with orders only to' toke up qcca- 
left and center from his right, notv . sional look over it, chose by ilsw of 
shut up. in that citadel, and our left bravado to jump upon it, end he 
wing olockading Bayonne became was instantly cut in two by a cannon 
also an isolated corps. ' ball; and a similar accuracy was 

The Duke of Wellington, on the displayed by the enemy in firing at 
23d of February, with the right and a drummer of .the guards standing 
center, drove the Marshal from.Has- on the top of a sand hill.^ 
tingues on the left of the Have de Marshal Soult retreating in the 
Paw, and on the pext day the Eng- direction of Toulouse left the road 
lish effected theltr passage of the to Bourdeaux unprotected, and Mar- 
Gave D’Oleron, turning the left of shal Beresford entered that city on 
the-French army, which therefore the 12th of March; the inhabitants 
retreated in the night to Orthes, be- and polic« guard displaying the 
hind the Gave de Paw, and there white cockade, but the troops, for- 
took up a very strong position. • On tresses, and vessels adhering to the 
the 27th of February, the I^ke.won • Emperor Napoleon. On 3d of 
the battle of Orthes. Captain ^ttv . April our naval forde complc^ the 
tells us, that “ the enemy obsti- * destruction of every thing oh the ^ 
nately contested his ground, shew- riveV Barronne up to Blaye. In the 
ing more than ordinary spirit in mean time Mar^al Soult issued a 
resisting the impetuous and well proclamation at Tarbes, complain- . 
.Combined attacks of the allies,” and ing of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Marshal Soult retreated upon St, fomenting civil ivar by his connte- 
vetiring in perfect order • naiudng the Bonrbon cause, and 
igpliilsions in sncccssion, and at Captain Butty makes some very un¬ 
pack step contesting the ground.” justifiable remarks upon the occasion 
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The fact IS, that the Duke of Wei- 
lingtpn well knew that the allied 
sovereigns were then in treaty with 
Napoleon as the sovereign of France, 
and that therefore it was most un¬ 
justifiable either for our Cabinet, or 
for our Coinmander-in-Chicf to en¬ 
courage any efforts of the Bourbons 
to create a civil war in the .South of 
France. What degree of positive 
support was given by us to the Duke 
d’Angouleme,* it is impossible to as¬ 
certain, but as this Prince evidently 
could not have ajipeared in the 
South of France hut in consequence 
of its occupation by a British force, 
his presence ought to have been pro- 
liihited during- the ncgociations at 
Cliatlllon. Marshal Soult’s procla¬ 
mation was, we conceive, liighly. 
justifiable. 

Ca])tuin Batty pretends to take 
the welcome reception of our army, 
by the people in the South of France, 
as a barometer of their feelings in 
favdnr of the allied cause, as if such 
apparent welcome of victorious 
troops is not always given in the 
hopes of conciliating their favour, 
and appeasing their austerity. Be 
draws tlie same inference from 
the numerous desertions from the 
French army, as if an arjuy of 
young recruits and of foreigners ■ 
would not necessarily suffer by de¬ 
sertion, after a series of discomlbr- 
tures and of disastrous retreats. If 
tlie feelings of the French nation 
were so strongly in favour of the 
Bourbons, by what means could 
Napoleon have effected his almost 
miraculous re-conquest of the throne. 

On the lOth of April, the Duke 
of Wellington won the severely 
contested battle of Toulouse, having 
dislodged the enemy from Tarbes ou 
the A (lour, on the 20th March. On 
the Pith of April, Marshal.Sonlt 
withdrew from Toulouse, and the 
city was taken by the British, and 
ou the evening of that day the news 
arrived' at Toulouse of the abdica¬ 
tion of Napoleon. The arrival of 
this intelligenee eight and forty 
hours sooner would have prevented 
the battle, and have saved the lives 
of about eight thousaiul brave ‘ 
pien. 

Captain Batty gives us a very 
clear account of the memorable 
sortie made by the garrison 
Eur. Mug.lScpt. 1823. 


yonne on the 14th of April, and in 
which the enemy were in every re- 
spect successful; “ This severe con¬ 
flict began at three in the morning, 
and we were not altogether unpre¬ 
pared, two deserters having brought 
us intelligence that the garrison was 
under arms. Sir John Hope and 
his staff at the beginning of the at¬ 
tack rode forward to ascertain the 
enemy’s movements, and, as the 
shortest way to his oldect, he en¬ 
tered a chmin encuisst, a narrow 
cross road, enclosed by almost per- 

E endicuiar hanks on each side. He 
ad not proceeded far before he dis¬ 
covered, by a glimmering light, that 
the road was already in possession 
of the enemy, and tliat he was rid¬ 
ing into their lines. Himself and 
his staff immediately faced about 
and galloped from the scene of 
danger, when a sudden discharge 
of musketry was made upon them 
by the enemy. Three balls entered 
the body of Sir John’s horse, and 
the animal fell dead, entangling his 
rider’s foot between his side and the 
earth. Two aid-de-carops dismount¬ 
ed to his assistance, one immediately 
fell wounded, and a ball directly 
after shattered the arm of the oilier. 
The General himself received a 
wound' in the arm, and the enemy 
came up and made them all pri¬ 
soners ; they were only able to ex¬ 
tricate Sir Johnilope by withdraw¬ 
ing his leg from his boot, and as 
the French were conducting their 
prisoner into the town, he was again 
struck by a ball in the foot, sup¬ 
posed to be from one of our own 
jiiquets. Our troops fought with 
great obstinacy, and when the morn¬ 
ing came the enemy, in traversing 
the glasis on their return to the 
town, sutt’ered severely from our de¬ 
structive fire. 'We lost 500 killed 
and wounded, and 300 prisoners.” 
“It would be almost impossible,” 
says Gaptain Batty, “ to convey an 
idea of the effect produced by the 
numerous flashes from tlie cannon, 
and the sparkling light from the 
musketry, or of the confused noise 
from the war, of cannon, the burst¬ 
ing of shells, and the cheers of the 
soldiers, intenmngled with the 
piercing shrieks and groans of the 
dying arid wounded. At times the 
darkness was in part dispelled by 
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the bright blue ligt^ of fire‘balls 
thfown from the citadel, to show the 
assailants wliere to direct their 
guns. Some of these fire-balls and 
' shells fell io the midst of the drpdt 
of Fascines, which instantly caught 
fire and burnt with great fierceness. 
Several houses caught fire; and 
tiro in particular burnt for a time 
with great violence, and casting a 
lurid light under the vaulted clouds 
of smolce which rose to the skies. 
Towards the close of the action the 
moon had risen, and as dawn broke 
over the scene of battle, we began 
to discern the dreadful havoc that 
had been made.” But the guards 
. bad been ordered to lie down, in 
order to avoid the destructive fire, 
aod at a given signal, “ rising cn 
masse ru^ed ftirward with an ap¬ 
palling shout.” The French fled 
with speed and scrambled through 
the hollow lane in which Sir .loiin 
Hope had been taken, and which 
.|iow fell again into our possession. 
We re-occupied our former line of 
contravallation ; and what rendered 
this sanguinary night-confiict the 
more la mental) le was the subse¬ 
quent arrival of the news, that Na¬ 
poleon had abdicated, and that hos¬ 
tilities had ceased. Upon our offi¬ 
cers expressing to the eneniy tlieir 
regret at so useless an ctfusion 6f 
blood the French, with their usual 
and revolting levity, treated it with 
nonchalance^ declaring it was only 
Sk petite promenade miUtaire. 

After relating these events. Cap¬ 
tain Batty gives one chapter, de¬ 
scriptive ' of the country around 
Bayonne and Bordcuu.\, and of the 
country of the l^andes with stilled 
inhabitants ,* a,nd lie describes the 
peacefnl march homeward of our 
troops through France,' with the 
return of the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese prisoners of war from France 
'to their respective countries. This 
chapter, although not flic most in¬ 
structive, nor the most entertaining 
chapter of the volume, forms a 
delightful conclusion to the horrors 
of war, with which the preceding 
pages are filled. 

Captain Batty may lu? said to ’ 
write like a gentleman of business, 
affording the general reader all the 
pleasures thiit r.m be ilerived from 
a cultivated inode of treating his 


subject, and supplying professional 
]}ersQns with all the detail of opera-, 
tions sufficient to give them an ac¬ 
curate technical knowledge of the 
campaign. We have noticed one 
or two instances of our author’s 
prejudices, and to these wo shall 
now only add his omitting, when he 
praises the discipline of our army, 
to mention the dreadful severity by 
which the Duke of Wellington 
efiected that discipline. When Cap¬ 
tain Batty reiterates the vulgar 
boast, that the Duke of Wellington 
luid overcome every French Marshal 
that had been sent against him, he 
must have known that the asser¬ 
tion was not true. Massena nn- 
questionabiv drove the Duke from 
Bnsaco, and conquered all Portugal 
except the capital, which was pro¬ 
tected by the lines of Torres Vedras, 
gnd fed by supplies from Englanil 
and the Brazils, and by otlier means 
totally distinct from the Duke’s 
iniluury operations. Captain B&tty 
is often guilty of coining words, and 
sometimes of' misapplying those 
which are of standard authority. 
Hu should, for instance, know tliat 
the word strata is a term of geology, 
an<l ndt to be u.<ied ip topographical 
or military des riptions ot a coun¬ 
try. Wc liavi‘ only to repeat that 
tlic volnmo we havA been r^jewing 
has alTorded us much pleafture, and 
that its graphic illustrations con¬ 
siderably enhance its value* 


The Way lo preserve ,Good fletilthf 
and a Treatise tni Donwstic Medi¬ 
cine. By II. 'I’lioinas, M.D. 8vo. 
London., 1823. 

We certainly do not generally 
consider it necessary to notice works 
of this description for various rea¬ 
sons:, to the g 9 ncral reader tliey 
would he in many cases unintelli¬ 
gible, always uninteresting, and for 
those interested in this particular 
branch of science there are several 
periodical publications set entirely , 
apart; but in this age of medicine, 
when probably there is .more ima¬ 
ginary ailment in one month than 
our forefathers knew of in a long 
life, works of this description be¬ 
come of a certain degree of conse¬ 
quence : in sliort, although this, as, 
well as most countries in civilized, 
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Europe, is inundated with iiirdical 
men, it is seldom you ran ciitrr a 
fanuly but what some work, upon 
what is pleased to he temuid Domes¬ 
tic Medicine, stares you in the face; 
as if every individual of a debilitated 
or melanrliolic habit should have an 
^ opportunity of frightening' them- 
V selves into a belief of the existence 
of some drmdful disease^ for which 
sufficient remedies are taken in the 
twenty-four honrs to make the ima¬ 
ginary complaint a real one; and 
should you venture into a country 
family, in which some unfortunate 
hypochrondriac really exists, yon 
find the tableperfectlyloaded with the 
works of Buchan, Iteece, Solomon, 
Scudamore, &c., &c., &c„ with a host 
of family nostrums, handed down, 
not from father to son, but from 
grandmother to grand-daughter 
tliroiigli ages, like t|ie recipes of 
the Arabs to Hippocrates. 

The work in question it is our 
wish to treat with as much atten¬ 
tion as the subject will allow, from 
the respectability of its write# j Dr. 
Thomas being the author of a prac¬ 
tice of physic, which is considered 
by OUT first medical men as a stand¬ 
ard work of reference: and sincerely 
do we wish, instead of giving us, 
upon the same prinri]iles as that 
work, a description and treatment 
of the most comjdex diseases, he 
hud confined himself to those trifl¬ 
ing maladies that might be with 
safety treated by the nnskilled; 
which plan would have not only 
avoided descriptions injurious to 
the valetudinarian, for 

. . . Wc are not ourselves, 

When nature, being oppressed, com- 
niands the mind 
I’o suiter with the body j” 

but also the now existing absolute 
necessity for the beads of families 
keeping the work in question under 
lock and key heeause the vernacular 
index, be has been pleased to give, 
includes the most loathsome dis¬ 
eases. Not tliat we mean to say a 
work of this description would «i- 
tirely meet with our approbation, 
since there would still exist the 
same insurmounlable difficulty, viz., 
the power in the inexperienced to 
comprehend diagnosis. 

It will naturally be observed, 


how is that power obtained. Is it 
by hooks ? We are ready to grant, 
that well stated facts do most ma¬ 
terially assist the young and well? 
grounded practitioner in sooner ar¬ 
riving at that description of know¬ 
ledge so highly Useful to mankind, 
particularly in those diseases where 
the infrequence of their occurrenefci 
renders it probable that sufficient 
experience might never be obt8#ined, 
evmi in the first medical schools of 
this large metropolis; hut expevi^ 
ence is, and always will remain, not 
only the best, but the only means of 
understanding disease. Really, in 
baking up a work on “ Domestic 
Medicine,” we should be inclined to 
think that diagnosis iiiusl he consi- ' 
dbred ns the most simple and defined 
science the human mind can ima¬ 
gine, not that our first authors 
have declared their total inability 
to describe the peculiarities even of 
an ulcer, and that varieties of the 
same disease may he compared (as 
is done by one of oitr best writers) 
to the shades in colours; it being as 
difficult to describe disease under 
Certain peculiarities, as it would be 
the depth of colour among the va¬ 
rious greens of nature. Surely it 
ought to be written as in the works 
of JjHvater, who, after the most ela¬ 
borate description of certain features, 
lias a perpetual salvo, “This and 
the rest agreeing”, which generally 
leaves the student much in the sama 
state of Information as it found 
him. 

The errors we have heard of hav¬ 
ing been committed on this score, 
by the comparatively well-informed 
part of the cuimnonity, really makes 
us shudder, when wc teflect on the 
thousands of instaiKa‘6 which Mtut 
have taken place among the igno¬ 
rant ; but we forbear giving any ex¬ 
amples, wishing to spare the feel¬ 
ings of persons whose mistakes have 
arisen from good intentions. Much 
do we rejoice that the use of calomel, 
.a practice uninng youth the most 
dangeroiisof all t'ashiunable empiri¬ 
cism, has lung been on the decline, 
not withstauditig which we daily and 
hourly witness .its baneful effects 
upon the constitutions of the rising 
generations, particularly in the 
higher circles; indeed to such a 
itch was it carried^ that we have 
nown a lady of the first rank, 
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boasting of the enormous dozes of 
this baneful drug her children,/row 
Aabii, were able to swallow, ad¬ 
ministered not by the experienced, 
but by the caprice of a fashionable 
mother. 

In the first part of this work, de- 
dirafed to the means of obtaining a 

I-Iealthful and long life,” JDr. 
Thomas lias taken nearly the same 
view of the subject whicli has been 
so ably described by the sage Cor- 
naro, and upon whien Mr. Abcrnethy 
has founded a considerable part of his 
interesting lecture on this subject; 
nor is there the slighti'st doubt, 
that, were those principles adhered 
to, greater longevity, and, from 
' equanimity of temper, comparative 
liappiness would be the result; but 
much is it to be feared, mankind 
must be remodeled ere that result 
can take place. Those who have 
professionally recommended this 
system through a number of years, 
and in cases holding out the greatest 
inducements, are obliged to acknow¬ 
ledge that tfiey have foimd/est), if any, 
persevering disciples. Although, to 
a certain extent, the author goes 
hand in hand with Mr. Abernethy 
fallowed by all to be the most atten¬ 
tive observer on this subject), we 
find him at page 18, diametrically 
opposite in his opinion, relative to 
the use of liquids. Thus we have 

“ Nothing like simple element dilutes 
The food, and gives the chyle so soon 
to flow.” 

Here he assumes as fact, that 
which has long been a most dis¬ 
putable point, it being the opinion 
of some of our leading physiologists, 
tliat the use of liquid to any extent 
with our food is wrong, upon the 
principle of its dilating the gastrick 


[SepK*. 

juice, and thereby decreasing its 
soluble power. Now, nothing can 
be more evident than, if digestion is 
retarded by the dilution of the gas- 
trick iuice*, the flowing of the chyle 
must be cifected in at least an equal 
ratio, and arguments might be ad¬ 
duced to prove in a much greater. ' 

One 01 the most powerful facts, / 
brought against the use of liquids 
with onr food, is, that animals living 
in a state of nature do not drink 
while eating. It is not intended to 
include under tliis head pampered 
ladies’ lap-dogs. Again, in the fol¬ 
lowing page ;— 

“ In all cases the proportion of 
drink should exceed that of our 
food.” However numerous may be 
the opponents of Mr. Abernethy’s 
system, w'c will venture to say, few 
will go this length with Dr. Thomas, 
since surely it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, there are many situations 
in which abstinence on this score 
is particularly reromniended. 

Thus far have we gone, not so 
much «igainst Dr. Thomas’s book 
as against the principle of works dn 
Domestic Medicine, when medical 
aid can be obtained; but we owe it 
to the autlioi' to say, when such 
w'orks are found necessary (particu¬ 
larly in vessels not carrving sur¬ 
geons) wc should decidedly recom¬ 
mend the work in question, as com¬ 
bining a clearness of statement 
with the best of practice. He has 
also added a list of questions to be 
put to patients, which part we 
should recommend to the particular 
attention of all persons acting the 
physician, more especially where 
their practice is amongst the poor 
and ignorant, since even the most 
experienced find here the gi-eatest 
dimculty from the want of powers 
of description in the interrogated. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTrC. 


AFRICA. 

Senegal. —- The a^rieultiiral csta- 
Hilishments oii ibe banks of the Senegal 
afford the most satisfactory results. 
Plantations of the colony, began by per¬ 
sons without any experience, have 
nevertheless succeeded. All European 
vegetables support the climate, and arc 
so productive, that many of them seed 
twelve or thirteen times. Those escu¬ 
lent plants, which were almost un¬ 
known in the country, increase abun¬ 
dantly in the establishments. Success 
with tlic colonial plants has surpassed. 
all hope; at the end of eight months- 
in the garden of Richard Toll, which 
twelve months before was covered with 
wood, w'ere yews seven feet high, tall 
sugar canes, piiie-apple trees bearing 
fruit, banuanas putting forth their 
buds, more than two thousand young 
citrons, coffee sown and rising upj 
all these plants grow admirably with- 
out shelter, promising a rich prodacc. 

FOLYNESIA. 

OfaAeife.—The government of Ola- 
heite has adopted an organization, 
founded on the gospel j and, no doubt, 
this example will be followed by other 
islands of that Archipelago. We shall 
give some extracts from I he new code of 
laws printed by order of King Pomario, 
and exposed to public view in each 
district of his kingdom, that the in¬ 
habitants of the island, most of whom 
cun read, may instruct themselves in 
their duties as fathers and citizens. In 
the preamble to this code, after the 
royal salutation addressed tothepcople, 
Pomario thus expresses himself. “God 
in his great mercy has sent us his 
word. We have received this word to 
be saved. Our intention is to observe 
his coinmandments. And in order that 
our conduct may become that of people 
who love God, we enact that the fol¬ 
lowing laws* be observed in Otaheite.” 
This Brat promulgation contains nine¬ 
teen heads of laws. 1. Upon murder; 
2. on theft; 3. on depredations com¬ 
mitted by hogsj 4. on stolen or lost 
goods: also, on the observation 
of the Sabbath; provocation to war, 
marriage, bigamy, adultery, &c. One 
of the articles appoints‘400 judges, es¬ 
tablishes courts of justice in the differ¬ 
ent districts of Otaheite and Eimeo; 
and enjoins the chiefs to enforce the 
ej^ecution of their decrees. The pu¬ 
nishment of death is inflicted on mur¬ 


derers. Experience will certainly pro¬ 
duce many changes in these Jaws; but, 
such as they are, they give an idea of 
the actual condition of these nations, 
formerly savage, and amongst whom 
the mis-sionaries have wrought so much 
good in 80 few year's. Wc shall now 
give three of these laws. The Law on 
Buying and, Selling If any one makes 
a purchase, it is his business to well 
examine what he buys before paying 
the money. As soon as the purchase 
is concluded, and the goods delivered, 
the bargain cannot be annulled with¬ 
out the consent of both parties. If one 
of the objects bartered is found to have 
any fault, not perceived before the ex¬ 
change, the bargain may be broken; 
but if the fault was known the bargain 
is good. If the exchange is made in 
the name of a sick person, it is not 
consummated till the sick person has 
seen and accepted the goods in bis own 
uaine ; slionid he not then, they may 
be given hack. No one must endea¬ 
vour to depreciate another roan''H pro¬ 
perty, it is a wicked action. No one 
ought to interfere in bargains which 
do not concern him.— Tmw on. the Ob~ 
gervance of the Sabbath .-—It is a crime 
ill the eyes of God to work on the 
Sabbath. All which is conformable to 
the word of God must be observed; 
all that is not must be abandoned, 
'fberefore no one, on the Sabbath, may 
build houses, construct canoes, culti¬ 
vate the earth, or do any other work; 
no one may even travel. If any one 
wishes, on this day, to go and hear a 
missionary at a distance, he may do 
it; but that must not serve as a pretext 
for other affairs; in that he will do 
wrong. It will be better for him to 
go on the Saturday evening to the 
place, where he desires to spend the 
Sunday. The first transgression of 
this command will be followed by a 
reproof, and should the offender perr 
sist in infringing the law, be will be 
condemned to certain public tvorks, 
assigned by the judge.^—jliiow relatfny 
fo false Wiinesseg .■•—The person who 
accuses another of murder, blasphemy, 
theft, or any other crime, commits a 
great sin. His punishment shall be 
to work on the roads, and to make a 
road four miles long and twelve feet 
wide, in every respeet to be a good 
road. The person whose false report 
relates to less Itcavy crimes, shall 
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make a road two miles long; and twelve 
feet wide* The road once constructed 
shall be kept up by the proprietor of 
those lands, which it psses throui^h, 
»' and he shall also keep it hig:her in the 
middle, that the’ water may run otf 
more easily in the wet season. The 
relations of the criminal may assist him 
if they wish it. I'he chief of the dis¬ 
trict shall maintain him during' hia 
work: but he shall neither ill-treat him 
nor force him to work without relaxa¬ 
tion. Finally, false 'witnesses shall 
not be punished for trifles.—The mis¬ 
sionaries affirm that this law will be 
felt in a striking manner. 

AUSTRAI.A8IA. 

ZVcio Soui/i frales.—^The news from 
this country continues to be highly 
satisfactory. The experiments made 
by the inhabitants of Fort Jackson, in 
the interior of New Holland, give still 
greater confirmation to the ideas al¬ 
ready conceived of the excellency of 
the soil and climate. The new governor, 
Sir Thomas lirisbauc, succeR.sur to Alac- 
qaarrie, is president of an agricultural 
society. At the first dinucr of the in¬ 
stitution he proposed a subscription, 
which produced £1,500. The new co¬ 
lony of criminals at Port Macquarrie 
is in a prosperous condition; they have 
coals, and wood fit for building, in 
abundance. An article in a late Sid¬ 
ney Gazette informs us, that oranges 
may be gathered and bought for six¬ 
pence the dozen ; a few years since, 
that price was given fur< one only. 
Bees have been imported without suf¬ 
fering from ihe voyage, and are doing 
well. Mr Blaxiuiid, of London, pre¬ 
sented to the Society of Trades in Paris 
the first specimens of the Australasian 
vines, and has obtained a medal. Sheep 
brought over to Van Diemen's Land 
thrive well. 

CHINA. 

lAiaralure. — A well - bred son 
never lies in the middle of the apart¬ 
ment, never sits on the middle of the 
mat, never passes through the middle of 
the door-way. A son imbued with filial 
piety hears his father and mother with¬ 
out their speaking to him, and sees 
them without being in their presence. 
A son, when living with his parents, 
possesses nothing of his own. He can¬ 
not even expose his life for a friend, 
1 he murderer of your father must not 
remain under the same skv with you; 
you should never lay dowi your arms 
while that of yonr brother still lives | 
and you ought not to inhabit tlie same 
opontry with that of yom- friend. A 
who walks with his father, keeps a 
it» fcis rear j and only follows him. 


A younger pays the same respect to an 
elder brother. At the earliest crowing 
of the cock, the children and the 
daughters-in-law enter the chamber of 
the father and mother; present them 
with water to wash, give them- their 
clothes, beat up the bolsters, roll up 
the mat, and sprinkle the room with / 
water. When the father and mother { 
wish to go to bed, the children and X\\cl 
daughtei'8-in-law hasten to assist them. 
The eldest son presents the mat, and 
asks them on which side of the apart¬ 
ment tliey prefer reposing. The young¬ 
est son unrolis the mattrasses dud bed. 
clothes. A son, who is in employment 
and who lives separately fVuni his fa¬ 
ther and mother, comes every morning 
to ask them what they would like to 
eat. At sunrise he goes to altetid to 
his business, but at night he returns 
to salute his father and mother. When 
they are at table their children and 
daughtcrs-in-luw are all by their sides, 
and remain there until tlie cud of the 
rt'i)ii.-.t, for the purpose of serving them. 

It the lather is dead, the eldest sun 
takes the lead of the uthci's in serving 
his mother. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

In each of the seven islands, Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, St. Maura, Ccrigo, 
Ithaca and Puxo, independent of many 
private scVioois, diere is a central 
school of mutual instructidu in modern 
Greek. Cephalonia has two, one at 
Argostoli, the other at Lixuri, 7'hu 
general direction of these elementary 
schools is cuiifided to Or. Athauasiuh 
Politi, a learned chemist, full of zeal , 
for learning and the true interests of 
his country. It is hoped that the Uni¬ 
versity of Coifu will be opened this 
autumn; the Chauecilor is Lord Guil¬ 
ford, who is an eiilighteuod tViend to 
the public good, and has given parti¬ 
cular attention to the organization of 
this Institution. The total population 
of these islands is about 200,(tUU souls, 
00,000 in Corfu, 00,000 in Cephalonia, 
nearly 40,000 in Zante, &u. The salu¬ 
tary influence of liberty, the progress 
of instruction, agriculture,' liitfustry, 
and commerce, must sodh ei-eate an 
increase of inhabitants anti a greater 
development of the elements of pros¬ 
perity ; especially if Greece beCoine 
free and independent, and cnteftalb 
reciprocal relations with the neigh¬ 
bouring states and with the republic‘ 
of the seven islands, Italy, Malta, 
Egypt, and the South of France. 

ITALT. 

•Professor Gazzeri has invented a new 
syphon, which he culls the perpetwit, 
because it always preserves the faculty 
of nutking liquidB pass frola due vesbcl 
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to another, even after the vessels are 
empty eta the action ceases. This 
syphon has‘two Unequal arms; after 
entirely plunt^ing: it into any liquid, in 
order that it naay be filled, and takings 
care that both orifices are constantly 
immersed, each extremity of the sy¬ 
phon is Introduced into a small vase or 
reservoir, filled with the some liquid, 
in which is plunffcd each end. Thus, 
the immersion of the two extremities 
is constant, and the entrance of the 
air and escape of the liquid are equally 
prevented; the syphon, always full, is 
in continual action, by only immersing 
one of its branches, without the aid of 
air, openiti)r and shutting cocks, &c. 
What is remarkable in ibis invention 
is the fact, that as soon as one vessel 
is empty it is filled a^aiu from the 
other, and so on continually. 

m. Au'^elo Mai, Librarian to the 
Vatienu, is about to publish a second 
edition of the Fragments of Fronto- 
vius, which he discovered in the Am¬ 
brosian Library at Milan, and consi¬ 
derably aug^mented by new discoveries 
among' the treasures of the Vatican. 
The literary world will have gfreal 
pleasure in learning;, that among; these 
additions are more than 100 letters of 
Marcus Aurelius, Frontoiiius, &c. &c. 
This edition is dedicated to iliu late 
Pope. 

SWEDEN. 

Influenced by the example of so 
many other capitals, Stockholm has 
also this year a public and •gratuitous 
Exhibitioa of National Industry; in 
which arq, seen various works in steel, 
trlass, delfl ware, and cloth ; all excel¬ 
lent. Dyciiif'of silk and linen ou^ht 
to be more attended to ; no linens have 
been exhibited from the northern |iro- 
viiices, but it is said they do not yield 
ill quality to any others. 

The Academy of .Seieuees at Stock¬ 
holm has ymhlLshed a purl of its Me. 
niou's for 1S2‘2. l*iofes-sor Cronsiedt 
has eii‘''shed tliem with observations 
and astronoiui(:.al e.xplaiiations on the 
Indian epochs of the world. M. Ber¬ 
zelius has inserted an analysis of the 
mineral waters of Carlsbad. In the 
annual sitting of 2‘2d of Dcccinber last, 
the Royal Academy gave the prize 
of eloquence to Colonel Nordfors. The 
prizc of poetry has not been awarded ; 
bnt the second medal was given to M. 
de Becker for his poem ou the Statue 
of Charles XIIL 

DENMARK. 

Remarkable Meteor at Kiel. — On 
the 25th ot last May, at It) P. M. a 
luminous meteor-was observed iii this 
place which bore u great rc.seiublunec 


to the phenomena formerly called, 
fging dragons. The circumstance of 
its being at the same time 'visible at 
Copenhagen, which is sixty leagues 
distant in a direct line, renders it so 
particularly remarkable. From this 
circumstance wc may form an idea of 
its magnitude and velocity, which, 
though perceptible, did not appear to 
be very great. At Kiel it seemed to 
have a direction from, south-west to 
north-west, and an elevation of 30“. 
This meteor was visible fen seconds, 
and on its disappearance threw out an 
immense number of sparks, which illu¬ 
mined its path. 

POLAND. 

The government, amongst other 
works, has undertaken to clear and 
render navigable the following rivers; 
Pilica, Nicmen, Kaminka, and Radom- 
ki, and also to strengthen the banks of 
the Vistula near Vinuicia, llliaiiowice, 
and Brzyscam, in the districts of San- 
domir and Radom. 

GERMANY. 

Od the 2nd of April last, the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Munich cele¬ 
brated the anniversary of its founda¬ 
tion. In 181{) it had proposed, as a 
prize subject, a question very impor¬ 
tant to the history of Germany, which 
was to dctermiiid wliat had been the 
administration of justice in Bohemia 
in the most ancient times. No memoir 
had yet appeared satisfactory to the 
academy; but when the subject was 
ugain proposed in 1821, tbc abundance 
of essays was so 'great, and the ques¬ 
tion was treated in such a superior 
manner, that the choice was fur a 
long time doubtful between four au¬ 
thors, and at length the academy di¬ 
vided the prize between them in the 
following proportions: the prize medal 
being valued at lUO ducats; M. Louis 
Maurer had one of 01) ducats; M. 
Biickacr, and M. de Freyberg each, one 
of 20 j and M. Steiuer, one of 12.-— 
The prize for the first class of this 
academy in 1824 is to be awarded to 
the best dissertation on the comparison 
of the ideas of Plato and Aristotle, 
relative to the government of public 
aflairs. The memoirs mn.st be written 
ill lAitin, and sent in before next 28th 
of March ; but the academy will not 
pronounce judgment before the follow-' 
ing 12th of October. The prize is 500 
ducats, besides the cost of printing. 

Wnrizbourg .—^'Phe Orthoepist In¬ 
stitution', founded many years ago, qnd 
which is, perhaps, the first and the only 
one of the kind in Europe, contains 
now 33 individuals of both sexes and 
ditferent ages, who have come from 
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France, Rnwia, Austria, Prussia, &c. 
to under^ a treatment for personal 
deformities, and especially that of 
the dorsal spine. The activity and 
perseverance of Dr. Heine, founder and 
director of this institution, have been 
encouraged by the King' and Queen of 
Bavaria, and t e Regreiicy of the coun¬ 
try. Dr. Heine’s collection of iiistru- 
meiits, some to remedy the deformities 
of the body, others to cure the frac¬ 
tures or dislocations of the bones, merit 
particdlar attention. A work of Dr. 
Heine will soon be published, preseut- 
injv a complete view of the formation, 
present state, and cures of this insti¬ 
tution. 

Ifafubon —Long'cvity. M.Neumark 
has just published a curious work, on 
Ike means of attaining an advanced 
age. The examples quoted by the au¬ 
thor of persons, who have lived till 
between 90 and 100 years, are, for 
each of these years, from It! to 20. 
Those from 100 to 115 arc still more 
numerous *, the number diminishes 
from 116 to 123, being' only from 4 to 
9. The examples of pei*sons ai^ed more 
than 123 years are, ofcourse, much more 
rare; M.Neumark cites but ouc who 
arrived to 200, two to 297, and ouc to 
360 ; the old man who attained this 
last age was John de Temporibus, 
esquire to Charlemagne ; aud he died 
in Germany in 1128. It is remarkable 
that amongst the centenaries arc few 
of a high rank, and few medical men; 
Hippocrates and Dufournal (the latter 
died at Paris in 1805, aged 115), are 
almost the only instances. Amongst 
the monarchs, except Frederick II. 
aged 70, few have exceeded 70 years; 
amongst 300 popes, but 7 have at¬ 
tained to SO; amongst the philosophers 
of a great age are reckoned Kepler, 
Bacon, Newton, Euler, Kant, Fonte- 
nelle, &c.; among the poets, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Young, Haller, Voltaire, Bod¬ 
mer,Goethe, &c. The greatest numher 
of examples of longevity are furnished 
by Kussia, Sweden, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, Hungary, and Great Britain, 

lF«r/cm6cr#/.—-The Bible Society of 
this city has distributed from the 24th. 
of October, iS20, to the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1821, 42,949 Bibles, and 
25,235 New Testaments; of which 
7,510 Bibles, and 4,822 New Testa- 
ineiits Wore for other provinces; part 
wore given gratis, part at a very mo¬ 
derate price, that ofa Bible ;ibout lOt d. 

The great progress of learning 
among the Hoagariun yonlh is worthy 
of remark. Presburg alone contains 
3,929 bcholnis, 190 puj,iis i» amj 
214 in plitiosophy, eoiiipo.se the Itoyal 


Academy. The Gymnasium is fre¬ 
quented by 604 pupils; the Evange¬ 
lical Lyceum has 245 in philosophy and 
theology, and 256 In grammar. The 
Normal School, 496; the School of the 
Hospital, 204; the establishments by 
the name*^ of TrivialschuUn (popular 
schools) 1690; to which may be added 
those in the Jewish Schools, 100. 
Pupils of schools in the rest of the 
kingdom are follows;—At Ofen, 528 ^ 
Gran,372; Neutra, 380; Waiz, 329; 
Bries, 49; Karft, 42; Kolotska, 133; 
Kremnitz, 186; Saint 'George, 87; 
Kclschkemel, 181 ; Levenez, 228; 
Neusohl, 150; Pesth, 879; Privif?, 
104; Schemnitz, 200; Solen, 244; 
Skalitz, 131; Trentschi, 181; Tyriiau, 
438; amounting to4,863, besides those 
iudepeudent of Presburg. 

FRANCE. 

The city of Strasbourg is distin¬ 
guished for its noble philanthropy, 
which has giveu birth to several esla- 
blishmcuts, worthy of imitation. A 
committee had been formed to improve 
the morals of prisoners, and had suc¬ 
ceeded in a degree; hut it had not 
been able to follow them into the so¬ 
ciety to which they were restored; a 
new association has been formed to 
watch over this department; its pur¬ 
pose is to ofler to those young persons 
who have been set at liberty, and who 
have given sign:' of true repentance, 
and who, uu leaving the prison, find 
themselves entirely destitute,the means 
of completing their moral regeneration, 
and of resisting the fresh temptations 
of misery and want, by apprenticing 
them to honest tradesmen, who give 
opportunities of instructi(>n, and who 
exercise over them, from the moment 
of their emancipation, a severe, though 
paternal attention. By these means, 
it is hoped, that the victims of igno¬ 
rance, seduction, aud vicious education 
may he restored to society, and become 
good men and useful citizens. Nu¬ 
merous donations have already aiTorded 
the society some opportunities of mak¬ 
ing the experiment; and the conduct 
of two of the young men thus liberated 
give great hopes, that the benevolent 
iuteuiions of tlic society will succeed. 

An inhabitant of Chaumont, whilst 
ploughing his field, turned op with the 
ploughshare the cover of an ancient 
earthen pot, containing about 4,009 
Boruau coins, chiotly bronze;, they 
hear tlic effigies of many enipcront'of 
tile third century, from 250 to 260, 
some of which bad only been acknow¬ 
ledged by the armies«thcy commanded. 
These are those struc'k by Gatlienus, 
Victorinas Major, Posihumua Mt^or, 
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MaximniliAIanimurias, Flavius Claudius, 
Salumna the wife of GalHeuus. These 
ooioB appear never to have been in cir¬ 
culation, and are in (food prcservalion. 

I'ari*.—-'Ihe art of assiatiii^' the me¬ 
mory, which so much employed the 
thoui'hts of the ancients, no less occu¬ 
pies the attention of the moderns. 
Many attempts succeeded durini' the 
last a^c, and if they were not crowned • 
with jrreat success, still they went to 
prove that' the .end inii^ht be attained ' 
by patience and perseverance. It ap- 
peUrs, however, that M. Frederic Come 
has nearly atl(iiiie<l the point in con¬ 
templation. The meetinjf which took 
place on the l.^th July, in the Mnemo¬ 
nic Society, and in which he produced 
surprising effects before a nugnerous 


assembly, will leave profound traces in 
the minds of those who think. Tlie 
nine chefs -d'oeUvres of Racihe, contain 
about 15,000 verses, and that gentle-- 
man could tell, when questioned, the 
number of each verse, or \he verse to 
each number, which appears almost in¬ 
credible. 

SWlTZERLAItD. 

The government of Valais is actively 
proceeding with that part of the road 
of Simplon, which goes through their 
territory. It is to be hoped that Pied¬ 
mont will also appreciate tlie great ad¬ 
vantages which this communication 
renders to commerce and to travellers, 
and that they will not suffer the extre¬ 
mity of the road to be neglected, as the 
expense would not be great. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir Richard Colt Hoarc has appro¬ 
priated a Museum at Malmsbury, dis¬ 
tinct from Stourliead, solely as a depo¬ 
sitary for valuable antiquities,collected 
by biroself, both in this country and in 
Italy. The celebrated Bristol Cross, 
known to all autiquat-ies, Sir Richard 
considers one of liis most valuable 
gems. 

' Immediately after the adjournment 
of parliament, Sir James Macintosh at¬ 
tended the Marquess of Tichfield to 
Welbeek, to examine the archives of 
the family, which had not been opened 
for many years. Sir James, it is said, 
there discovered some invaluiible let¬ 
ters and state papers, wliich will iiiate- 
rially tend to illustrate that portion of 
Ills History of Eugland, to which they 
belong. 

Mr. Roscoe is rapidly advancing 
with his varioruni edition of the Works 
of Pope, to which he will prefix a New 
Life. 

Mr. Britton has pnbUshed his Illustra¬ 
tions of Fonthill Abbey. There are in 
all twelve highly-finished engravings, 
shewing the elevation of the Abbey 
from various points of view, and the 
most attractive parts of the windows 
and gallcrie.s within. They arc en¬ 
graved from original drawings by dis¬ 
tinguished artists, in a style of beauty 
and correctness seldom equalled. The 
letter-press contains a circumstantial 
history of the "rise and progress of this 
building, and many of its matchless 
deobrations, with a circumStitntial his¬ 
tory of the Beckford family. There 
are two very pretty poems, written by 
Mr. Beckford, iiisei ttsd. 

A handsome nionumcqt .Ims been re- 
rcDtly erected in tiie parish chu^h of 
£!ur, Mag, Sept. 1823. / ^ 


Henlcy-on-Thamcs, to the memory, of 
the late General Dumouricz. 

The new edition of .Shirley's Works, 
notwithstanding the severe indisposi¬ 
tion of the editor, iMr. Giifard, is in a 
state of great forwardness. VVe be¬ 
lieve all the Plays arc printed, and a 
portion of the Poems. The Life of 
Shirley only remains to be written.— 
A new edition of Ford’s Plays are in 
preparation for the press by the same 
editor. Mr. Giffard is said to have 
been stimulated to undertake the latter 
work ill eoiisequeiice of the slovenly 
uiauner in which the edition by Weber 
was produced. 

Sir John Coxe Hippisiey is making 
cxperiniciils at Cowes, with a large 
boat, wbicb is moved through tlie water, 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, by 
menus of six paddIc-AvliecIs worked by 
a haiid-wiiich, for the purpose of prov¬ 
ing liow far this desoriptioii of mecha¬ 
nical power is applicable to use in 
gaols; ill ord^r to do away with -he' 
tread-mill. 

Method of preserving Corn and 
Bread from dam^ige bg Mice. — Mr. 
Macdonald, of Sealpo, after sustaining 
considerable loss ^om the depredations 
•committed by th§|,e animals, thought 
of placir^ at the botto^i, in the middle, 
and at tnc<«tpp of each-boap of corn, 
some branches of v^ild thyme, and 
since that his sto'ok,;;shas‘'becn un¬ 
touched. He found the*same success 
ill preserving cheese and other provi¬ 
sions. It may be included from hence, 
that it will-bc easy to drive mice from 
bake-houses and places where they do 
mischief,by sprinkling some drops of oil 
of iliyrao (peppermint), wliieli produces 
a slionger smfill thau the plant itse|f. 
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The reg*nlar puWicaiSon of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia EdineniNB will be resumed, 
aod the work completed within the 
oriffina) limits- Fart XIX. will be 
.ready in October. 

The sixth edition, in octavo, of the 
late Dr. Detimairs tntruduction to the 
Practice of Midwifery, is in the press, 
with a Recommendatory Preface by 
James Blundell, M.D. Lecturer on Mid¬ 
wifery and Physiolosjy at Guy's Hos¬ 
pital ; and a Biographical Sketch of the 
author written partly by himseir, and 
completed from uuthentic documeut.s 
supplied by bis family. 

Dr. Graham, of Croydon, will shortly 
publish an Essay on tlie Nature and 
Treatment of .the prevailing disorders 
of the Stomach and Liver; the object 
of which is to prove, first, that the 
great majority of what are vulgarly 
called bilious and liver complaints are 
in reality disorders of the stomac-li and 
bowels; and, secondly, that calomel, 
so far from being iienesstiry to their 
cure, is in the commuii mode of admi¬ 
nistering it an active poison. 

The Author of the Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts, the Secretary’s As¬ 
sistant, &c. is preparing a Dictionary 
of English Quotations, in Tliire Parts. 
Part the First, containing (juutalions 
from Shakspeure, will appear in a few 
days. 

Early in October will appear, Whit- 
tinghaui’s French Classics, vol. 3, con¬ 
taining Charles XIL By Voltaire. I vol. 
in l2mo. 

Blackstone’sCommentaries—a Trans¬ 
lation of all the Greek, Latin, Ituliun, 
and Fretich Seiilenccs, IMirases, &c. 
which occur in the above work, and 
also ill the N'utes of Christian, Archi¬ 
bald and U'iJliaiiis, will be published 
in the course of this montti. 

Nearly ready for publication. Ele¬ 
ments of Arithmetic, for the Use of the 
Grammar School, Leeds, and adapted 
to the general objects of education. By 
George Walker, A M. late l''ellow of 
Trinity College, Canibridge, and Head 
Master of the Grammar Scliuol, Leeds. 
Second edition. 

Museum Worsleyanura; or a Collec¬ 
tion of Antique Basso Kelievos, Bustos, 
.Statutes, and Gems, with Views of 
Places in the Levant, taken on the spot 
in the years 1785, 1786, and 1787. 
Tills work will be published in Twelve 
Pans, which will form two very hand¬ 
some vulunics, of the size of bnperial 
Quarto, at 51. 1,*. each Part; and 
Twciily-fivc tiopies only will be taken 
off, possessing ili*. Impressions of 
the Plates, on ihc finest India paper, 
■HA 31, 'ii, Lvety Pail will eoniaiu 


about Thirteen fine Engravings, taken 
off on French paper, with letter-press 
descriptions. The first Part will be 
published on (hel5(h of October, 1833, 
and a Part wlil be published every I51h 
of succeeding months until completed. 

A very neat Map of the. River 
‘I'hames, from London to Margate, 
has lately appeared at the small piree 
oflir.; it is printed from stone and 
coloured. It will be found a use¬ 
ful companion to steam-boat travellers 
on the River Thames. 

A new W’ork from the pen of Miss 
Porter, author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Scoltisli'Chiefs, See. will shortly appear 
in 3 vois. 13mo. entitled Duke Chris¬ 
tian of Luneberg, or, Traditions from 
the Hartz. Dedicated, by permission, 
to H is Majesty. 

Sir J. E. Smith, President of the Lin- 
iioeuii Socioty,&c.&c. has nearly ready 
fur publication the first portion ot his 
Euglisli Flora. 

A Geogiiosiical Essay on the Super¬ 
position of Rocks ill both Uernisplieres. 
By M. dc Humboldt, and translalcd 
into English under hi« immediate in¬ 
spection, will appear next mouth in 
1 vol. Svo. 

Captain A. Cruise, of (he 84tb Regi¬ 
ment, lias just ready for publication in 
1 vol. Svo. a Journal of a Ten Mouths 
Residence iii New Zealand. 

An interesting- 'i ile will shortly ap¬ 
pear ill 1 vol. T.fmo. entitled, The 
Stranger’s Grave. 

James L. Drummond, M.D. Surgeon, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
ill the Belfast Academical Institution, 
lias in tlic press a duodecimo volume, 
entitled First .Steps to Botany, intended 
as popular ilhislrations of the science, 
leading to its siiidy a-s a bruticli of 
general (‘duentiun. Illustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts. 

Hurst wood ; a Talc of the Year 1815, 
in 3 vuls. I'iino. is in the press. 

A tliird edition of Body and .Soul; 
consisting of a Series of lively and pa¬ 
thetic Stories, calculated to excite the 
attention and interest of the Religious 
World, will lie published in a few days. 

A Novel is in the press, eiitilfcd 
Country Belles; or, Gossips outwit¬ 
ted. 

The Night before tlie Bridal,' and 
other Poems, by Miss Garnett, is 
about to appear in an octavo volume. . 

The Eighth Volume of the Annuat 
Biography aud Obituary, comprehend¬ 
ing Memoirs of most of the celebrated 
Persous whose Decease has taken Place, 
or may take Place, within the present 
Tear^ js Jh Prof Miration; and will bo 
peblishc^ou the Jst of January, 1834. 
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REC^T PUBLICATIONS. 

AGRICULTURE. 

7’be Farmer’s Directory, and Guide 
to the Farrier, Grazier, and I’lanterj 
with the Domestic liistrnclor. By 
Leonard Towne. 1 vol. 4to, pp. 720, 
with fine pn^ravings. Price W. 10^. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

T’.irts 1. to 111. of a New Geographi¬ 
cal Dictionary, containing a Descrip¬ 
tion of all. the Empires, Kingdonis,' 
States, and Piovinccs, with their Cities, 
Towns, ftloniitains. Capes, Seas, Ports, 
Harhonrs, Rivers, Lakes, &c. in the 
known tForld; with an Account of 
their Natural Productions, &c. By J. 
W. Clarke, Esq. Second edition, 4to. 
with maps and plates. 

DIVINITY. 

A new edition of the Psalms and 
Paraphrases of the Kirk of Scotland, 
with Introductory Remarks to each 
Psalm. By the late Rev. .1. Brown, of 
Haddington; and to each Paraphrase 
by his Sou, the Rev. T. Brown, of 
Daikeith. 

A third and enlarged edition of the 
Rev. .loB. Flctc^ier’s (of .Stepney) Lec¬ 
tures on the Roman Catholic Religion. 
8vo. $)#. 

The old Doctrine of Faith, asserted 
in opposition to certain modern inno- 
valions, including Strictures on Re¬ 
views of the author’s Sermons on Re¬ 
pentance and Faith, published in the 
Eclectic Review for April, and 
F.diubnrgh Christian iVTonitor for 
lUai-ch, 18'23; and also an Essay on 
Faith by Thomas Erskiue, Esq. 
Advocate, By the Rev. .lames Carlilc, 
Assistaiit-lVliiiistcr, ill the Scots Church, 
Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 

MEOICINE- 

The Results of lApeiiencc in the 
successful Ticatmeiit of Epilepsy; 
poiutiug out a safe and eftcctual 
Remedy for this distressing complaint. 
By r, J. Graham, M.D, Price 1^. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Working Bee; or Caterer for 
the Hive. Containing a great variety of 
interesting article's, calculated to blend 
uiStruelion with delight. Oae vol. 8vo. 
Wp. 7rtS. Price 12.v. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. 
JL, price 2i. fid. sewed, containing 
Elirabeth, ou IcsBEsilf’s cn Sil^erie. 
Par Mad. Collin. 

A translation of “ Les Ikrmitcs en 
Prison,” (the last, and, perhaps, the 


most interesting of all hia Essays) of 
Mon. Joiiy, tlye French Addison, will 
be published in the conrse.bf a few 
days. This work was written in the 
prison of St. Pfelagie, where the author 
with his friend M. Jay was recently 
confined for a political libel, 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the In¬ 
dians of North America, from childhood 
to the age of nineteen; with Anec¬ 
dotes d^criptive of their Manners 
and Customs. To which is added, 
some Account of the Soil, Climate,and 
Yegetablc Productions of the Territory 
Westward of the Mississippi. By John 
D. Hunter. A new edition, witli a 
portrait. 

A Memoir of Central India, inclnd- 
ing Malwa and adjuinin;^ provinces, 
with ilic History and copious IIIustra« 
tions of the past and present Condition 
of that Country; with an original Map, 
Tkbles oftlie Revenue and Population, ' 
a Geological Report, and comprehen¬ 
sive Index. By Majot (Ion. Sir John 
Malcolm, G. C. B , K. L. S. Two vole., 
8vo. Price If, 12*. 

Ill 8vo., Price ft.*, firf. boards. Re¬ 
marks on the External Commerce and 
I'Achangcs of Bengal, with Appendix 
of Accounts and Estimates. ByG, A. 
Priiisep, Esq. 8vo. ft*, fid. 

No. XIV , completing the seventh 
volume of tlic Investigator; or. Quar¬ 
terly Magaziuo, is just published, fi*. 

The New Mercantile Assistant Ge¬ 
neral Cheque Book, and Interest 
Tables; being Caleniations adapted to 
the Purposes of Commerce. By VVni- 
Wright, Acconijilant. Royal 12mo. 9*. 

The Cast Iiu.ia Military Calendar ; 
eoutainiiig the Services of General and 
Field Othcers of the Indian Army. 
Under the Sanction and dedicated 
by express Permission to, the Honour- . 
able the Court ef Directors of the 
Attaii's of the East ludi.i Comnany, 
By the Editor of the Royal Military 
Calendar. 4to. Price Vf. 10*. 

Whiltingham’s Pocket Novelist, 
Vols. XIV. XV. and XVI, Containing 
Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heiress. By 
Miss Burney, 3 vols., 9*., bokrds. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An approved edition ut Goldsmith’s 
History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature, in 4 vols. Svo., with coloured 
plates. 

POETRY. 

Part V. of Whittingham’s Cabinet 
Edition of Elegant Extracts in Poetry, 
By R. A. Davcupori. Esq. Price 2».6d. 
sewed. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRVnr LAKE THEATRE, 


rREPAKATORY to tlic Opening of 
this Theatre, which takes place on the 
1st of October, the day ol publication 
of our present number, considerable 
expense has been bestowed in cleans¬ 
ing' and beautifying the interior. The 
improvements that were presented to 
the public, during the last season, 
were gay and. handsome, but they had 
been hastily effected, and the rapidity 
of. the performance prevented them 
from receiving that finish and stability, 
which are always most desirable. 
Since the close, the managers and 
, mechanist itpye been occupied |d cn- 
endeavouring to give a generali^rotish 
to the alterations they so prosperously 
commenced. Two new water tanks 
have been placed over the roof, in ad¬ 
dition to the two already there, but 
which were not deemed competent to 
effectnal service. The planking of the 
ceiiiug had shrunk considerably from 
the work beiug new, or the timber 
' green, and prior even to the close of 
the season vacuities, which had the 
appearance of rents, were palpably 
visible. This has been remedied, the 
interstices having been filled, and the 
ceiling fresh coloured aud gilded. Ad¬ 
ditional embellishments have also been 
inserted in the divisions, at a distance 
from the centre, consisting/tf a honey¬ 
suckle with a scroll on either side to 
each partition. The chandelier has 
been dismounted, and assumes a difier- 
eut shape. Tlic lights arc removed 
considerably closer to the coiling. The 
whole of the drops, ofwhich, we be¬ 
lieve, there are about *20,000, arc to be 
formed into a kind of bell, having the 
appearance of a dome invertedthe 
lights will be - inside, so that if well 
constructed there will not only be a 
perfect radiatioti, but the ojOfensive gas 


will evaporate without inconveniencing' 
the audience, or tarnishing the embel¬ 
lishments. The corners of the Upper 
Gallery have been reduced, aud the 
view from that (tart will consequently 
be improveil. The second circle -of 
Boxes above the dress has undergone 
considerable changes. Two Private^ 
Boxes have been formed on caeh side, ' 
and a species of basket has been added 
to the backs of the others, bringing 
the back of that tier to the distance at 
which it stood from the stage prior to 
tlie alterations of last season. To tlie . 
back of the first circle six I’rivato 
Boxes, have been added, similar to 
those already known in the Dresn 
Circle A tier of chandeliers is also 
to illumine this circle, and, very 
judiciously, wax-candics will be in re¬ 
quisition, and not gas. In the Dress- 
Circle we are aware of notbitig neiv]j 
indeed no alteration could hayjit hn- 
pro'ved it in comfort or elegance.—> 
The Pit has experienced some slight 
improvements, wbith are calculated to 
facilitate the entrance and exit of the 
audience. The seats throughout .the 
house are to be fresh covered, and the 
embellishments retouched. The alter¬ 
ations in the ceiling have been effected 
by the use of a scatfold extremely neat, 
-convenient,and economical: it confers 
considerable credit on its ingenious 
inventor. In the mechanism behind the 
scenes there is nothing new; two new 
drop scenes have been painted, one re¬ 
sembling an immense picture in frames j 
aud the flics, wings, and tlie rest of 
the scenery have been relieved and 
strcngthcHcd. The Saloon has been 
fresh painted and ornamented, and we 
apprehend that the entrances, &c. wiH 
undergo the same renovation. 


COrSET GA&EEH THEATRE. 


This Theatre, during the recess, 
has undergone very great improve¬ 
ments, and together with its distin¬ 
guished ri val Drury L-aiie opens its tbea- 
irical campaign on the Ist of October. 

" The entrance has been beautified, 
saloons and lobbies have been 
;l^bk»lghout icpaintcd aud rc-cmbel- 
]foh«d npd a very cotiviSnient 'stair¬ 


case has been erected from the lol>b.jrf' 
of the first circle to the saloon on 
second, which has been decoraira ■ 
with considerable, elegance. 'Thfi i- 
statues still remain, and the blocks on 
which they stand have been veined 
.with infinite taste and delicacy. The 
marble imitation on the pillars stand- ■ 
iBg at either side isunoccessarily bold 
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and glaring. The entbellishinonts of 
the lower saloon appear finished, tasty, 
and in perfect accordance witli the 
principal daeoralions of the rest of the 
house : indeed this admirable discre- ' 
tion has liee.n {c^^ncrally observed, and 
with a few triflingexceptious the effect 
produced by the fresh arrangements is 
uninterrupted and nnique. The whole 
of the interior has been rc-dccoratcd. 
7'he ceiling has assumed an entirely 
novei appearance. That strange con-t 
trivance, shoot, which had been 
affixed to it for the purpose of draw¬ 
ing off superabundant gas, has been 
swept away, the pannelling removed, 
and the whole surface reduced to a 
plane. Tiie chandelier resembles many 
of the thousands which-have preceded 
it, and from its size and richness will 
have a brilliant effect. A small circle 
is struck around the centre of the 
ceiling, which js ornamented with 
lyres, produced on a dark field colour. 
The surface within the grand circle 
represents the sky; the edge of the 
principal embellishment which encom¬ 
passes it is ornamented with the thistle 
and shamrock, while the centre of the 
embellishment is occupied by the rose. 
There are other circles of gilding still 
more distant from the centre, one of 
which is remarkable for great delicacy 
and neatness of excention. It is a 
species of • fancy net-work, but its 
beauties, from th'eir minuteness, are 
hardly dlsccrnable at a distance. The 
pigeon-holes have bden fitted up by a 
handsome curve o^ pannelling, formed 
from the ceiling to the upper part of 
the slips. This alteration has improved- 
the general appearance, and, if pos¬ 


sible, added to the effect of the pros, 
eeninm,* which has so often attracted 
unqualified admiration. The hpllow of 
the proscenium, in accordance with 
the ceiling, is an imitation of sky; the 
embellishments are rich but chaste ; 
and from the art of the painter, added 
to the exquisite taste and finish of the 
architect, the entire has a most beau¬ 
tiful appearance. The second and first 
tiers of boxes remain in form and sixo 
as last season; they have beei;i re- 
painted and newly lined. The dress 
uiric has been reduced in depth, an4 
brought to conveikient dimensions; 
backs also have been added to the 
scats; chairs would have been more 
convenient and more enticing. The 
fronts of the boxes have been alto¬ 
gether newly ornamented; the field 
colour is bright yellow, the einbeHish- 
meiits of the upper circles consist of 
masks, circles, mouldings, &c. and, in 
those of the lower < circle, the three 
national emblems are the most strik¬ 
ing objects. The effect is light, rich, 
and varied. Backs have been given 
to the alternate seats of the pit, which 
are covered in uniformity with the 
general colour of the backs of the 
boxes, &c. which is, as it was before, 
red. The stage doors have been re¬ 
moved. If we may judge of the future 
from the judgment and liberality dis¬ 
played in what has already been done, 
it may be confidently expected that no 
slight negligence will be allowed to 
mar the general effect, or to raise a 
doubt of the supreme excellence of 
Covent-gafden in all that appertains 
to ‘‘socnery, machinery, and decora¬ 
tion.” 


JIAr-MARKET THBAVRE^ 


The managers of this Theatre, before 
the appearance of our present num¬ 
ber, will almost have brought their la- 
boure to a close for the present season, 
and we cannot help expressing our 
most decided approbation of the liberal 
and judicious manndr in which they 
have catered for the public aqouse- 
raent, and their exertions, we are also 
happy to add, must have been most 
productive to their treasury. 

Amougst the various revivals of 
eaU^med dramas, the managers have 
|n<«4liced, during the past month, two 
hew^pieces, The Great Unknown, and 
^ ]pitk out of Water; the former^ndl 
* having been approved by the public 
we shall pass over, that we may moge 
fully describe' the latter, which has 
been'eminently successful. The chief' 
merit of Fith out of Water^ which is a 


translation, or rather an adaptation, 
from the French by Mr. Lunu, author 
of Family Jars, consists in its situa¬ 
tions, which, though they cannot boast 
of much variety, arc exceedingly 
comic. Charles Gayfare (Mr. Vining), 
the son of a Loudon Alderman, is iu 
love with Ellen Courtly (Miss Love), 
the daughter .of a Baronet, who is ap¬ 
pointed ambassador to Denmark. The' 
lovers are of course in despair at their 
approaching separation, but os Cupid 
' never deserts his votaries, especially 
in plays or hovels, he sn^ests an ex. 
pedient to the enamoured pair. -Sir 
Charles Courtly is In want of a Secre¬ 
tary, and Charles resolves to apply 
for the mtnation. But Sir Charles is 
also la want of a oook, and from this 
eircumstaned acisi^ tbd hnmoar of the 
-seene. Skvoittoi, Savt^r%(Mr, Liston), 
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a profpsscd cook, applies for the latter 
office, but Ibroiigrli the inistake of the 
Steward, who is authorised to make 
both en£rasr‘'t"®t**®» invested with 
the more dignified post .of Secretary. 
Shortly after, the younp grcntleman 
arrives^ and rather than be separated 
from the mistress of his afl'cetions, he 
accepts the only vacant situation, 
which is that of cook. The two no¬ 
vices are soon broujrht joto action, 
Charles is ordered to prepare some 
chocolate for breakfast, and Savoury 
to write a diplomatic dispatch. They 
are equally awkward and incompet^t 
in the performance of their respective 
duties, but by chanpring parts for a 
moroeat the difficulty is overcome. 
Unhappily for poor Savour;/, his letter 
is much approved of, and the manner 
in which he receives the Baronet’s 
cornplimcnts on the occasion, atfords a 
hi^h comic treat. But this state of 
thiiif^s could not last Savoury's 

ignorance is discovered by his bad 
spelling in another letter dictated by 
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his master, and the yonng folks are 
married to the- satisfaction of all par¬ 
ties, Mr. Liston’s part is tlie most 
prominent, and his exertions were 
crowned with the most decided success. 
His terror on proceeding to the fatal 
effort of penmanship, by which be is 
'discovered, was truly ridiculous, and 
liis agony on being attacked with a 
pain in’the jaw, when commanded to 
write a word of three syllables, threw 
Ahe whole House into a. roar. Mr. 
Vining displayed a good of viva¬ 
city. Mr. Williams, as the Sleward, 
acquitted himself as he always docs, 
with judgment and humour; and Misn 
Love, who had little else to do Ilian 
sing'a few charming airs, sang them in 
a style which reflects credit on her 
talents.—Upon the whole, we have 
seldom seen an afterpiece more power¬ 
fully supported,, or more agreeably 
written. The dialogue is easy -and un¬ 
pretending, and (he characters, thoughi 
not remarkable for novelty, ‘are well 
contrasted. 


SNGLJSH OPERA HOUSE. 


The managers of this pretty little 
theatre have been indefatigable during 
the lust iiuintb in providing variety if 
not novelty to procure the public fa¬ 
vour ; and we are happy in being able 
to state our belief, 'that tlic close of 
their season is as beneficial to their 
treasury,as their unwearied endeavours 
to please the public taste a^iply merit. 
Among the numerous revivals of dramas 
curtailed into one or two acts, wc can¬ 
not omit incniioning the following, 
which the excellent acting of Mat¬ 
thews, Miss Kelly, Rayner, &c. ren¬ 
dered very attractive, and compensated 
for the remorseless severity of the 
pruniiu) knife,- Mrs. Centlivre’s Co¬ 
medy of Marplot in Spain, the sequel 
to the Busy Body, has been curlatied 
into a two act operatic entertainmeut, 
called Too Curious by Half. That 
l.ady's Bold Stroke for a Wife has 
also been metamorphosed into a two 
act opera, entitled Guardians Out- 
viitted, in order to afford the managers 
an advantageous opportunity of dis¬ 
playing tl>e versatile talents of Mr. 
Matthews in the character of Colonel 
T'ainweU, — KiUinf/no Murder has also 
been cut down to a otic act piece, un¬ 
der the title of A Bay at an Inn. 
Among the revivals we must notice 
Wags of IVindsor, the Highland 
and Hit or Miss with the ch£i- 
racter of Dick Cypher by that un- 
equalled comic actor Matthews. 


An original operetta called A-Dun- 
a-Jiay has been produced, and it has 
experienced considerable success. 

We are sorry wc cannot find room 
for the plot of this new piece as usual, 
fur it is one of the liveliest pieces 
which wc have seen at this lively 
theatre. It pretends not to wit; but, 
ill comicality of situation, and con- 
stancy of pnii, it excels. The character 
of Vlush is very amusingly drawn— 
illustrations from the “ shop-board” 
are laughable, and Burt Icy took care 
not a single point should be lost. His 
dress, somewhat u la Liston, had a 
good effect, and his full round belly, 
with good cabbage lined,” bespoke him 
the jollicsC of tailors. The seeric in 
which he appears as Old Rakely, and 
endeavours to put on the gentleman, as 
he would put on'an ill-fitting cuat, was 
highly comic; and bis fast scene, whore 
all his hopes of remuneration are des¬ 
troyed, was equally good. Bakerphtyed 
Young Rakely with more ease and ani¬ 
mation than be usually exhibits. The 
part'of Shirk was supported in a'very 
pleasant manner by Mr. W. Chnpmiiti, 
Mrs. J. Weippert was a very pertjWdE.. 
a very agreeable.ffffe de chambro, ^eiT 
lightness of motion and volubility’.of ' 
tongue formed an amusing contrast to ■ 
tiie modest, staid, and sober demeanonr 
of Miss Carr, who appeared as Caro- 
line,. 
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POLITICAL DIGEST. 


The affairs of Europe and of Ame¬ 
rica have assumed, during; the last 
moiitti, an aspect highly interesting'to 
the speculative pulitician. In Spain, 
the Bourbon troops have had an unin¬ 
terrupted course of success, ettcept in 
Catalonia, but their successes appear 
to have no. effect upon the ultimate re- 
anit of the struggle, wliich, it would 
seem, has more relation to the public 
feeling of the country th'an to military 
operation. Corunna and Pampeluna have 
been taken by the French, the whole of 
the patriot forces in Galicia have sur¬ 
rendered, and the fort and Peninsula 
opposite Cadi/, known by ^he name of 
the Trocadero, have been taken by a 
brilliant coup-de-main. Ballasteros 
continues at the iicad of his army in 
the North-east of Castile, without the 
submission to the enemy that his re¬ 
ported treason had led ns to anticipate; 
but, at the same time, without attempt¬ 
ing any military operations in favour 
of his country. In Catalonia, the French 
are evidently reduced to defensive ope¬ 
rations. After various petty successes 
over the Trench forces, Milans has 
fought one great battle with Moncey 
ill person; the forces on each side 
were estimated at abou.t ten ttiousand 
men, and the issue of the contest was 
the defeat of the enemy by a simul¬ 
taneous charge of the bayonet along 
the whole line, the French losing about 
1700 men, and the Spaniards acknow¬ 
ledging a loss of abont 600. Tills bat¬ 
tle is of immense importance, ,us it es¬ 
tablishes the fact, .that tlic Spaniards 
have at length brought their armies to 
a state of discipline and confidence 
which enables them to tight in large 
bodies, and to practice tiiunccuvres on 
an extended' field of battle. If the 
Spanish troops in the other provinces 
could be .brought to an equal state of 
discipline, the war would assume a 
totally different aspect. Negociatioiis 
have been carrying on between the 
Duke d’Angouleme and the govern¬ 
ment of Cadiz, but without leading to 
any paidfic result, and the enemy pur¬ 
pose an attack upon the Isla and Citi- 
'delj which, ■ however, there is every 
tfeatoit to believe, they will not cora- 
■'ttMice unless they previously succeed 
dll''oodueing some of the Spanish Com- 
inttaders from their duty by means of 
bribery. The views of the Spanish Re- 
‘ geitey, and the ultra party in Spain are 
evidently diametrically opposile to 


those ofthe Cabinet ofParisjthe French 
ministers feeling convinced of the ne¬ 
cessity of moderating arbitary princi¬ 
ples to the more liberal spirit of the 
times, whilst the desire of the Spanish 
royalists is to establish the extremes 
of political tyranny and of religiohs 
iiitolercuce. This contradiction of 
views may lead to important results, 
but it would be useless to speculate 
upon the future destinies of Spain, 
when, in all probability, one month 
more will put the public in posscssioti 
of more certain and extensive data for 
reflection. 

It is known to our readers that Mr. 
Blaquierc, the patriotic and intelligent 
author of a History-of the Spanish Uc- 
voltttion, had been despatched by the 
Greek Committee to the Murea, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real state 
of affairs in Greece. That gentleman, 
having returned from his mission, has 
published two reports which put the ' 
public in possession of much useful in¬ 
formation respecting the war between 
the Greeks and Turks. The Greek 
Coustitiitiori is now settled upon the 
representative principles of those of 
England and North America. Five of 
the (:epreseiitatives form the executive 
government, with the addition of a 
midister for foreign affairs. The whole 
male population of the Morea is drilled 
for the purpose of defence against the 
Turks, but such is the want of arms 
and of money, that not above one-third 
of these bravo people can be rendered 
efficient in the field. .The patriotic 
soldiers serve without pay and merely 
for their subsistence ; they have been 
often destitute of shoes, of'efothing, 
and almost of food, and yet these brave 
men, inspired by their love of freedom, 
have sometimes marched forty miles a 
day, have successfully fought againsi' 
the most formidable armies of the 
Turks, and hare inflicted on those 
armies a loss of about 100,000 men; 
finuMy rescuing from their oppressors 
the whole of the Morea or Pelepon- 
nesus, the whole of Attica, Boetia, 
Pbocis, Doris, Locris, a part of Epirus, 
and moat of the larger islands of 
Greece. M. Blaquiere represents the 
navy to consist of 20,000 excellent 
seamen, and to be in a condition to 
maintain a supremacy at sea, but 
that its operations are often delay- 
cd or frustrated for want of adequate 
funds. The ffnances of thmGreeks arfe 
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In a most deplorable atale, their re- 
. venue is derired from the farroingf out 
of national lands, but, owing: to the 
state of the war, it appears that, of the 
two must material traets, the one has 
for some time laid fallow-, and the other- 
has yielded but a precarious and di. 
minished return to the public treasury. 
' The fleet and army have therefore bccu 
supported by the voluntary contribu¬ 
tions of wealthy individuals, princi- 
pally in the Islands; and it appears 
that the triumph of the Greek cause 
«au be retarded or injured solely by 
the want of funds to call forth the na¬ 
tional forues, and to maintain them in 
the field ag^ainst the enemy. 

We are sorry to have to record, that 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, as¬ 
suming upon their superior force, have 
. proceeded to the most palpable viola¬ 
tion of all inter-national law and pub¬ 
lic justice, by dictating to Bavaria, to 
Wirtemberg, and to Switzerland, aud 
to other independent states, several 
measures of a nature to check every re¬ 
form of abuses and all improvements 
of public institutions} their system 
being that of establishing the most 
thorough despotism, by keeping man¬ 
kind in a state of absolute ignorance 
and vassalage. The mere fact of pow¬ 
erful sovereigns prescribing even mea¬ 
sures of police to tliorottgbly inde¬ 
pendent states at once abolishes e^ery 
tnoral and intellectual bopd of national 
existence, and reduces the whole Eu¬ 
ropean system to a mere exeriioii of 
lawless violence aud brutal force. But 
a short period will enable us to ex. 
patiate more fully on this important 
topic. 

In America the hopes of mankind 
assume a brighter aspect; Mexico is 
now treating with the mother country 
on the basis of thorough independence. 
The clandestine and uiijustifia1>le as¬ 
sistance afforded to the royalists in 
Venezuela by tbd French, has enabled 


Morales barely to disturb the public 
peace, and to petard the progress of 
civilization in that province; but so lit¬ 
tle apprehensive is the government of 
Columbia of his power, that they have 
sent a considerable part of their army 
to the a^istance of the patriotic cause 
in Peru.—The Portuguese have at 
length been obliged to evacuate Bahia, 
and thus the wliole of the Brazils are 
not only independenjt of Portugal, but 
really form the more powerful'kingdom 
of the two, having inflicted severe 
losses on the Portuguese fleet upon its 
leaving Bahia. The son of the King 
of Portugal continues at the head of 
the Brazilian government as au inde¬ 
pendent sovereign ; but the people of 
the Brazils arc now^ firm in their de¬ 
mands of a settled constitution, and 
the triumph of republicanism appears 
to us to be fast approaching. We 
much doubt whether the Emperor of 
the Brazils will not be obliged, ere 
many months, to join his family in 
lisbon. So constrained is he to yield 
to public opinion, that he has already 
been under the necessity of condemn¬ 
ing ail the practices and principles of 
his father's government of the Brazils, 
and to vituperate those persons with 
whom be himself formerly acted. Great 
Britain continues to with-hoid her ac¬ 
knowledgment of the independence of 
the Spanish-Amerioan Republics j but 
His Majesty's government must obvi¬ 
ously have powerful motives for a delay 
which has so materially injured the 
commerce of the country, and which is 
so little in unison with the feelings of 
the more intelligent of the people. 
The foreign relations of our govern- 
medt arc so complex, that we ought 
not hastily to condemn measures be¬ 
cause they are contrary to the wishes 
of the comninnity, or because they ap¬ 
pear discordant to enlarged principles 
of policy, or even to the principles of 
justice. 
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SSI 


aiRTHS. 


niftlit Hon. Lady Eleanor Balfonr, at White- 
houie, Burntofteld. Scotland 
Viscountess Newport, at Castle Bromwich 
Lady Cawdor, at Longleat, still-born 
The Right Hon. Lady Foley, in OrosTenor ail. 
Lady Jade Neville, at Billingbear, Berks 
The Marehioness of Chandos 
Lady Barham,at Barham Court 
Lady Wigram, at Connaught-place 
Lady .Synge, of High Clitf-house, Dorsetshire 
The Lady of the Hon, Mr. Anthony Denny 


SONS. 


The Lady of Lieut.<ColaAel Mercer, of the 3d 

Guards ~ „ t. 

The Lady of Joseph Pbillimore, I*!*;®' “ ’ 

The Lady of George Evelyn, esq. In Gloucester- 
plucf* 

The Lady of Major De Bathe,of the 85th Light 
InfantryAtMalta „ , 

The Lady of Major Crowe, of the 32d Regi¬ 
ment, at Corfu 

The Lady of Col..Freese, Acting Commander 
of Artillery, at SUTUomas’s Mount, Madras, 


daughters. 


Lady Sophia Macdonald, still-born 

The Lady of Charles Shaw Lefevre, esq. at 
Hickfletd-plare 

The Lady of William Curtis, esq. In'Portland-pl. 

The Lady of George Sinclair, esq. late M.P. for 
Caithness 

The Lady of the Rev. Bartlet Goodrich, at 
Great Saling 

The Lady of the Rev. James Evans Phillipps, 
at the Rectory, Boytdn, Wilts. 

The Lady of Jaines Woodforde, esq. in Devon- 
shlre-strect, Portland-place 

The Lady of Sebastian Smith, esq. ofWey- 
mouth-street, Portland-place 


The Lady of James Stuart, esq. at Tonbndge 
Wells 

The Lady of John Madoeks, esq. at Glany wem, 
Denbigh 

The Lady of Andrew Spottiswoode, esq., of 
Bedford-square 

The Lady of William Reynolds, esq. at Milford- 
house near Lymlngton 

The Lady ot W. B. Gurney, esq. of Essex- 
street 

The Lady of Octavius Greene, esq. in Dcvoii- 
shire-street, Portland-place 

The Lady of P. Brown, M.P. at Totteridge 

The Lady of Dr. Darling, in Russell-square, 


Armstrong, John, jnn. esq. of Lancaster, to 
Hannah, third da^j^r of Abraham Cromp¬ 


ton, esq. of Lune 
Baldwin, Charles BaTry,esq of the timer Tem- 
Me, to 

J^rances Lydia,, third, daughter of Walter 
Boyd, esq. 

Bevan. Ricliard, qsq. son of Sylvanus Bevan, 
esq. of Posbuiy, Wilts, to 
Chariottc, dniy daughter of the late Lieut- 
Col. Hunter, of the IPtli foot. 

Burroughes, the Rev. Ellis, jun, at Binfteld, 
Berkshire, to 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Licut-Gen. 
Sir Francis Wilder. 

Bethel Otley, the Rev. Charles, Rector of Tor- 
tington, in Sussex, to 

Maria,youngest daughter of thctete J. Deia- 
fleld. esq. ^ 

Bowden, Henry Sparks, esq. of Bradnineb, De¬ 
vonshire, to 

Eliza Packman Sharpe, daughter of the late 
Samuel Sharpe, esq.of Clapbam-commou. 
Bridges, John William, esq. of Great Coram- 
street, London, to 

■Harriet, fifth daughter of John Hanson,esq. 
of the Rookery, Woodford. 

Buckle, Noah John Neale, esq. of Cbacety- 
House,.Woreestersbfre, to *. 

Penelope, eldestdaugbter of Captain Thomas 
Martin, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service. 

Clarkson, Frederick, esq. of Doctors* Commons, 
to ‘ 

Frances Hodgkins, daughter of the late Rev. 
George Hodgkins, of Stoke Newington, Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

.Coveyl .the Rev. Charles, M^A. of St. John's 
, . ..ChiHege, Cambridge, to 
. Muff Rogers, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Coxwell, of Cheltenham. . 

'Ohvis, Francli Henry, esq. of Hjta Mejesty's 
lieesembraneer Office, to 
l^ey .Clementina, only daughter of Lord 
Ifaialce Drufinnond.' ' 

Slur. Mag, Sepf, 1B23. 


MARRIAGES. 

Duncombc, Phllip.Pauncefort, esq. of BuckhiU- 
Manor, Bucks, to 

Sophia Frances, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir WiUiam Voulls, of Ingleby Manor, 
Yorkshire. 

Dnndas, the lloii. Thomas, eldest son of Lord 
Dundas.to 

fiophlA Jane, sister to Sir Hedworth Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Bowdeswell, O. esq. late a member of the Su¬ 
preme Council In Bengal, to 
Miss Mary Ann Rose Egerton. 

Fonld, Achilles, esq. of Paris, to 
Henrietta, daughter of L. A. Goldschmidt, 
esq. 

Franklin, Capt ,N.R., to 
Eleanor Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Wm. Pordeo, esq. of Berner's-street. 

Gilpin, William, eldest son of the late William 
Gilpin, esq. of Bast Sheen, Snrr^, to 
Lury Eliza, eldest daughter of William Fow¬ 
ler Jones, esq. of Ashurst'Park, Kent.' 
llesketb, Henry, esq. only, son of Henry Hes- 
keth, esq. of Newton, Cheshire, to 
Margaret, second daughter of the late James 
Hilton, esq. of Pennington Hall, Lancaster.. 
JolUffe, Gilbert Bast, eiq. to 
Margaret Ellen, daughter of Sir Edward 
Banks. 

Jenkinson, Captain Henry, R.N. eldest son of 
Lleot.-General Jenkinson.to 
ll^iss Acland, sister to Sir .Tbomas Dyke 
Ael'and. 


Knight, Lieutenant James, R.M. at Richmond, 

to s 

CatfaaMne, eldest daughter of the late Thos. 
Christmas, esq. of Whitfield, county of Water¬ 
ford. 

Imchmere, Sir Anthony, hart, of the Rhyd. 
Worcester, to ' * 

Villiers, Miss, har-maid at the Hbp-pole-inn. 
in the city of Worcester, 

Montagu. Henry Seymour, esq; at St. Mory-le- 
bone, to 

Long, Maria Miss, idees to Sir Charles Lone. 

2M 
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MoQtMue, Captain W, A., R.N. and C.B., to 
Anne, third daughtpr ot Hir tfcorgc William 
Leed«, of Croxton Park, Ca/nb. 

Atartineau, Josrpb, e*n at Hath, to 
CaroHnp, yoiinifeit dBii(?hter ofthelateDr. 
Parry,111 Hall* 

Maclfod, Caplaiu, of the Ut. Iiatt. 18th regt. 
N.I.,to 

Scarle, Ann Kinraa, at Soringavatain. 

Pmy, Mr. PaiiirJ, Kxaniiner in thctioveni- 
nieiitOdirP, Madras', to 
M'Carty.Mrs. Mary Euplicniia. 


Stirling, James, esq.Capt. R.N., atStoVe. to 
Klleii, daughter of James Mangles, esq. of 
Woodbridge, near Guildford. 

Smith, H. Vincent, esq. of Lincoln’s-lnn. to 
Esther, only daughter of Andrew lafverlng 
Saiel, esq, of Upiier Cadogan-place. 

Ttipper, Daniel, esq. third son of the late 
Daniel Topper, of Ifauth-Ville,e8q. to 
Maria, yoiingest daughter of the late Major- 
General John Gaspard Le Marchant, the hrst 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Military 
College. 


DEATHS. 


AHiis seat, Drnnnihara.ln the county of Sus¬ 
sex. Sir William A‘-hliunilsam,1iart in the S.Hb 
yearo/liisagc.—Gilliiig, iie.ar Riehuiond, York 
shire, the Htfv, Piehard .Mozely Atkinson, M.A. 
one ol His Majesty''! Justices of Hie Peare for 
the North Riding ol that county, and I’icar of 
Whatton-eum-Aslorktoii, Notliiighamshire. — 
At Phistboume, near Alidluiisi, Sussex, the 
®ev Samuel Arnott, perpetual rurate of that 
parish, fleetor of Linrh, and late Pellow of St. 
John's College, (Ixtord, 37. — At Kensington, 
-Gideon Aidisoli,esq. 

In Giiilfonl-stieef.Russell-smiare, Eliza, the 
second daughter ot tlie late William Bagster, 
esq. of St. Allian's, Herts.—At lloinerton. lMrs. 
Elizabeth Berger,widow ot Lems Berger,esq. 
late ofihe «ai(l place, 71.—The Rev. Dr. Boys, 
Rector of Stratton, in the roniity ot Gloucester, 
and Radclitfc, in the eouiity of Burks, 69.—Of 
apoplexy, at St. Martin's, Shropshire, the Rev. 
J. W. Bourke, Al.A. Vicar oSf that parish and of 
Oswestry.—In Finshury-place, Mrs. Elizabeth 
de Beriiales, wife of J. C. de Bernales, esq.— 
At' ('ohbani-lndge, Suriey, tieneral Buckley, 
Governor oi Peiideiinis Castle; 

. At Margate, Emily, the youngest daiigiitor of 
Charles Clarke, esq. ot Upper VVohnrn-place, 
Tavislock-squiire.—.At Richmond, Surrey, Isa¬ 
bella Kranees Crispin, only daughter of John 
Crispin,esq. Uiitisli Consul at Oporto, 17.—In 
Cuilford-strect, John Cowley, esq, in the 77th 
year.—At Bill-liill, near M'okingliam, in Rerk- 
'shire, Catherine, the wife of Geo. James (?hol- 
moiidelcy, esq.jhl.—The Rev. John Cayley, of 
Low-hall, Rroinpton; he was the Viear and 
Rector of Terringtoil, near Castle Howard, 
which living he held nearly sixty yeais, 83. 

At bis apartments, Trinity-sqiiaie, Tower- 
' bill, the Rev. Thomas Davies, foriiierlv Minister 
pf (iueeii-streetCiinpeI,Ohrapsi(le — AtTotness, 
Mrs. Diston, widow ot the Rev. Mr. Dislon.— 
At Deal, Kent, Mary .Ann, the wife of Captain 
• Frederick Dolge, late of the King’s German 
Legion. 

At Middleton Cheney, near Banbury, the 
Rev. Edward Ellis, A.M. Viearof Chippenham, 
and Under-Mnstcrol Westminster Hehool, 38. 
—At Bath, Edward Eyre, esq,, ol Lansdown 
Crescent. 

At Cnddalore, Madras, on the Ist of April, 
'M’illiain Freiieb, esq. of the Madras Civil Set- 
vlce. 

At his house, Southvllle, Wandswortli-road, 


Samuel Godfrey, esq. for upwards of thirty 
years member of the Stock Exeliange.—On the 
29rl ot .Slareh la-t, at Calcutta, John Giiinore, 
esq., in his fiOlh year.—Mr. Uoodall.fortv years 
mastbr ol tlie ceremonies at Siilishiiry, 7H. 

Alter a very short illness, Robert Houghton, 
esq., of Conduit-street—.AtNewiiigton-grecn, 
in his 78lh vear, Benjamin Hutton, esq.—At 
Stewkl.’y, Burks, after a lingering illness, 
William Hedges, esq., of Newbury, Beiks, 35. 
—At Paris, the Bail ol Hopetuuru—At Bide- 
ford. Dr. Hamiiioiid, M.D. 

Very suddenly, after returning from an air¬ 
ing in his carriage, the very Rev. Oaley Illing¬ 
worth, of Scamptoii, near Litieoln, l».l>. and 
F.R.S. Prebendary of Liddington, and Arch¬ 
deacon, of .Stow, in the diocese ot Liiieoln. 

At Dawlish, Devonsliire, Elizatietli, seeond 
daiig!it'>r Ilf the late Rev. 1). Jeiiks, of Ahlbury, 
Uerti'-.rlshire. 

At Weston Green, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
John Kave, esq., late Accountant-General to 
the East India C>impany, at Bomhav.—Lately, 
at Cologne, Louisa, the wife of Mr, Edward 
Knobel, of Charles,street, Berkoley-squere — 
On the 13th of July last, atShaw-park, in the 
island oi .hiiuaien, deeply regretted. Captain 
George King, ot the merchant ship, James 
Lahig, 27.—At IVorihing, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. John Kirkby, Rei or of Gotherp- 

Alexander Leigh, i-sq. ot Leeds, add brother 
to Sir Robert Leigh, of Whitley, in Lancashire. 
—At the Parsonage, at Ashe, in ilauipshire. 
the Her. J H. G. Lefroy, of that place, and ot 
Ewshut-hoiise, 42. 

AtClapliam. Richard Meldey, Esq., 82.—At 
New Orloaiis, in Louisiana, Thomas Alnther, 
esq. 

At his house, Charlcs-street, Berkeley- 
squaie. Gemgr Naussa,esq., 6/. 

At Glasgow, William Scott, esq., 47.—^At his 
hanse in Hiiper Biook-stn>et, Major Sued —At 
Quebec, Laiighlaii Smith, esq.; was supposed 
to he upwards of 100 yeaiK ot age; had seived 
in Gen, W'olte's army at the taking of Queliec. 

AtGelliiig, near Nottingham, the Re\.\Vm. 
Smelt, A.M —At Kclvedoii, in Essex, Robert 
.Toiin, esq ,61. 

At bis bouse in Londoii-street, Fltzi'oy-sqii., 
John Wolfe, esq.,71.—At Ewell, Surrey, Thus. 
Williams, esq,, 8'i.—In Tavistock-square, -lainrs 
W illianison, esq., 57. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


' To Winiam Hnrwood Horrocks, of 
Portwtiod within Briniiii^ton, Cheshire, 
cottnii-mnnufaeiurer, for certain me¬ 
thods applicable to preparin", clean¬ 
ing, dressing, .and beaming silk warps, 
^and also applicable to Ijeaining other 


warps.—Dated 24th July, 1823.—six 
nioiiths allowed to enrol specIficatioQ. 

To fticharc| Gill, of Barrowdow^^ 
Rutlandshire, fellinongcr and parefa- 
nient-mauufhctiirer, for his meiliod'^f 
preparing, dressing, and dyeing dieep- 
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ttkina and lambsikins with the wool on 
iorruffs, carriagrcs, rooms, and other 
pnrposes.—*24111 July,—two months. 

To William Jeaks, of Great Russel- 
Btreet, in the parish of .St. Geoiffe, 
Jilooinsbury, Middle.scx, for his ap¬ 
paratus for reg^ulating' the supply of 
water in sfeam-boilers, and other ves¬ 
sels lor coiitaininjr water or other 
liquids.—24lh July.—six months. 

I'o William Davis, of Bourne, Glon- 
fcsleiKhire, and of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
rii^ilircr, for certain improvements in 
iiiachiiiery for shearing^ and dressing' 
woollen and other cloths requiring; 
'such process —24th July.—six months. 

To Henry Smart, of Beruers-street, 
in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone, Mid¬ 
dlesex, piano-forte manufacturer, for 
certain improvements in the construc¬ 
tion of piano-fortes.—24th July.—six 
muntlis. 

To Miles Turner, and Lawrence 
Angcll, both of Whitehaven, Cumber¬ 
land, soap-boilers, for their process to 
be used in the hleachin{r of linen, or 
cotton, yam, or cloth.—24Ih July.— 
two months. 

I'o John Jackson, of the town of 
Nottingham, gun-niaker, for certain 
iiQprovements in the construction of 
locks used for the discharge of guns 
aud other 6re-arms upon the detonat¬ 
ing principal.—29th July. 

To Joseph Bower, of Hunslet in the 
parish,of Leeds, Yorkshire, oi^of vitro!-' 
manufacturer,aud John filiind, of Hans- 
let aforesaid, steam - engine manu- 
facturer, for their improvements in 
such steam-engines as condense out 
of the cylinder, by which improve¬ 
ment or invention the air-pump is ren¬ 
dered uruiccessury.—31st July.—two 
months. 

<To J ohn Bainbridgc, of Bread-street, 
Cheapside, London, m.erchant, who in 
consequence of a communication re¬ 
ceived by him from a foreigner resident 
in the United States of North America, 
merchant, is in possession of certain 
improvements upon machines for cut-' 
ting, cropping, or shearing wool, or 
fur fkom skins; also for cropping or 
shearing woollen, silk, cotton, or other 
'cloths aud velvets, or any other fabric 
.or fabrics thereof respectively, whether 
made or composed entirely of wool, 
'.silk, cotton, or other materials of which 
dr velvet is made, or of any mix- 
.ior'e or mixlnres thereof respectively; 
and also for the purpose of shaving pelts 
orskina.<—31st July.—six months. 

' Tq Louis John Fonchee, o>f King- 
atreet, Covent-garden, Middlesex, type- 
. founder, who, in consequence of a com¬ 
munication made to Ition by a certain 


foreigner residing abroad, is in posses¬ 
sion of certain machinery or apparatus 
to be employed in the casting of metal 
types.—5lh Ang.—six months. 

To Robert Dickinson, of Park-street, 

Soutliwurk, Surrey, esq, for his im¬ 
provement in addition to the shoeing 
or stopping and treatment of horses 
feet.—r»th Aug.—six months. 

To James Barron, of Well-street, m 
the parish of St; Mary-le-bonne, Ven^ 
tian-blind manufacturer, and Jacob 
Wilson of Wcibeck-street, in the ■ 
parish of Wary-le-bone, upholsterer, 
both in the county of Middlesex, for ^ 
certain improvements iu the construc¬ 
tion and manufacturing, of window 
bliiid».—11th Aug.—six months. * 

To William Wigston, of Derby, en¬ 
gineer, for certain improvements on - 
stcam - engines. — llth Aug. — six 
months. 

To Henry Constantine Jennings, of 
Devonshire-strect, in the parish St. 
Mary-ic-botine, Middlesex, esq. for ap 
instrument or inachine for preventing 
the improper.cscapc of gas,aud the dan¬ 
ger and nuisance consequent thereon. 
—14th Aug.—six montlis. 

To Robert Rogers, of New Hamp¬ 
shire, in the United States of America, 
but now of Liverpool, Lancashire, 
master mariner and ship-owner, for 
his improved lanyard for the shrouds 
and other rigging of ships and other 
vessels, aud an' apparatus for setting 
up the same.—ISlh Aug—two months. 

To John Malatn, of Wakefield, York- 
shire, engineer, fur his inode of applying 
certain materials hitherto unused for 
that purpose to the coustructing of re¬ 
torts and improvements in other parts 
of gas apparatus.— 18th Aug.— six 
months. 

To Robert Higgins, of the city of 
Nqrwioh, shawl-iiianufaeturer, for his 
improved method of consuming or 
destroying smoke.—18th Aug.—six 
months. 

To George Higgles, of Pol lege-street, ■ 
in the parish of 8t. John, W'estminster, 
Middlesex, for bis improved bit foe 
riding horses, and in single and double 
harness.—19th Aug.—six months. 

To Matthias Archibald Robinson, of 
Red Lion-street, in the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Middlesex, grocer, 
fur certain improvements in the mode 
of preparing the vegetable matter, 
commonly called pearl barley, and 
grits or grots made from the corns of 
barley and oats, by which material 
when so 'prepared a superior mncila- 
, gmons bevetsge may be produced In 
ih a few- miumes—.20th Aug^-six 
months. ' ' 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

• ■ 

From TUESDAY, AUG. 19, to SATURDAY, SEPT. 80, 1823. 

Extracted from the London Gazette. • 


N.B. All the Meeting^ are at the Comt of Commissioners^ Basingkall-streetp 
uuices otherwise expresaed. The Attorniea’ Names are in Pareatbesia. 


BiNKRVFTClES SUPERSEDED. 

Daniels, A. Prescott-itieet, Goodman's-fleMe, Braim, HeT. T. Moch-Wenlock, Shropshbr, 
dlamond-merebant manufacturer of eartbeuwan. 

Frost, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


Kenning, O. ChorchHitreet, Spitalfields, silk- 
man, from Sept. 2 to Sept. 16. 

Steward, M. If. Long-lane, Bermondsey, 
. pump and engine - maker, from Sept 6 to 
Sept. 20. 

Bond. J-Cawston, Norfolk, fanner, from Sept. 
16 to Oct 21.. 


Norton, ]un. R. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-s*}. 

paper-hanger, from Sept. 6 to Oct. 11. 
Wetchman, H. Long-acre, linen-draper, from 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 13. 

Simpson, B. watHng-street, warehouseman, 
from Sept. 9 to Oct. 29. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Andrew, P. P. Brighton, grocer. (Willonghby, 
Cliffnrd's-inn. 

Aldeney, P. Liverpool, grocer. (Cheater, 
Staple-inn. 

Barnes, W. Newhall, Worcestershire, cow- 
dealer. fWindua, Bartlett’s-huildings. 

Biles, J. Cranborne, Dorsetshire, blacksmith. 

(Hiilierand Lewis, Middle Temple-fane. 
Batterbee, P,P. Norton, Snffolk, brandy-mer¬ 
chant (Gelding. Salisbury square, Fleet- 
street. 

Broughall, R. Little Ness.Shropshire, farmer. 
(Clarke, Richards, and Medealf, Obancery- 
laiie. 

Bisp, D. Shirebampton, Glocestershirc, dealer.- 
(Hicks and Braikcnridge, Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Uolboni. 

Coleman, R. Liverpool, baker. (Whedler, 
Castle-street, Holborn. 

Caton, H. Beaminster, Dorsetshire, draper, 
.(Green and Ashurst, Sambrook-court, Ba- 
singhiUl-street 

Cogger, T. Haymarket, glassman. (Young, 
Mark-lane, 

Crisp, C. and J. Harris, Bristol, shoe-makers. 

(williams and White, Lincoln's-inn. 

Ulgbtun, G. Rochester, draper. (Green and 
Ashurst, Sambrnnk-court, Basinghall-atreet, 
Fuiiston, R. Cambridge, dealer. (J. Robinson, 
Haif-moon-strert, Piccadilly. 

Fox, T. Great Surrey-street, Blaekfrian-road, 
woollen-draper. (Bolton, Austlnfriara. 
Fleming, R. (ireat Yarmouth, wine merchant 
(Uanifll, Sea-ell, and Daniell, Kssbx-street, 
Strand. 

Fisher, C, York, sculptor. (Wa]ker,New Inn. 
P®j!> H. Princes-strect, London, merchant 
(Hodgson and Ogden. St Mlldred's-court 
Grange, J. Piccadilly, Covent*garden-market, 
and Kingsland-road, fruiterer. (Barber, 
Scrlc-street, I.iniMln’s inn. 

Graves,J andH.S-Graves,LangUbumCham¬ 
bers, mereliants. (Fisher, Bucktersburv. 
Oarside, 3. High-street, WhitechTeUutcher. 
(Oray.Tyson-place, Kingsland-road. 

, ■ ^vett, R. and John Leigh, both of Stringstone, 

a. tanne»."(Stafr 

t ford, BncWnghpBi.street, Strand. 


Hunter, J. Halifax, dealer. (Walker, Bxehe- 
quer-office; Xincoln’s-inn. 

Howell, J. Llanelly, Carmarthensbire, linen- 
draper. (Jenkins, Jaipes, and Abbott, New- 
Inn. 

Holman, R. Crown-sti--et, Pinsbury-tquare' 
batter. (R. M. Annesley. East India Cham¬ 
bers, Leadenhall-street. K 

Hill, R. Stafford, silversmith. (Clarke, Rieb- 
.aids, and Medealf, Chaneery-mne. 
Hartwrigbt.T. KInver, Staffordshire, victualler. 

(Farlow, £>y-place, Holborn. 

Hone, J. W. Brixton, draper. (Wflde, Rees, 
and Peacock, College-hilC 
Horn, H. Cberry-garden-street, Rotberbitbe, 
merchant. ( Birket, Cloak lane. 

Johnson. W. Liverpool, merchant. (Battye, 
Chaneerv-laiic, 

Jennings, J.Koyn8ham,Bomersetsbire,saddler. 

(Biirfoot, King’s Benuh-walk, Temple. . 
Kirkpatrigk, W. E. now or late of Lime-stffet, 
London, merchant. (Gatty and Co., Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-street 
Knowles, Brightbelinstone, stable • keeper, 
(France and Palmer, Bedford-row. ■ 
Lowndes, J. U. Liverpool, merchant. (Slade 
and Jones, John-street, Bedford-rowl 
Lee, H.T. Gravel-lane, Ratcliffe-highway, slop- 
seller. (Wilde, Rees, uid Peacock, College- 
bill. 

Afyars, Haymykct, tailor. (Morgan, Great 
James-streeff 

MarUn, J. Bolton, Lancashire, manufacturer- 
(WHlet, Essex-stfeet, Temple., 

Matthewa, J. jun. Brixbam, Devon, coal-mer¬ 
chant. (Collett and Co. Chancery-lane. 
Marcbant, J. late of Freshford, Somersetshire, 
Innkeeper. (Mason, Crescent-place, New 
Bridge-street. 

Mcfllielm, L. I. De, Arundel-street. Strand,' 
merchant. (Taylor, New Inn, Strand. 
Maunders, J. Upper Oround-stniet, Christ', 
Cburclii Surrey. (Ware and Young, Black- 
man-street, Borough, , 

Maxwell, Boston, Lincolnshire, teit-dealera. 
(Chester, Staple Inn- 

MitcbelhW. Norwich, lllversmlthf' (Gale.B*. 
singhall-atreet. - - 
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M»ddY,W. Leeds, liacndrapfr. (Wilson, Gre- 
Tille-street, Hatton.gardeii. 

Oldrelve, L jun. late of Partmouth, Pevon* 
shire, tallow-chandler. (Fox and Prideaux, 
Attstin-Iriars. 

Phillips, U. Cold-Blow, Pembrokeshire, victual¬ 
ler. (Callen, Pembroke. 

Pcrrell, King-street, Cbeapside, silk-manufac- 
tnrer. (James, Bueklcrshurp. 

Roche, Liverpool, tolncconist. (Adllngton, 
Gregory, and Faulkner. Bedford-row. 

Ryder, R. Kdale, Perbysfaire, cotton-spinner. 
(Ravenhill and Crook, Prince’s-street, Bank- 
buildings. 

Reed,T. HighHolborn, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Rigg, R. and R. Rigg, Whitehaven, common- 
brewers. (Lowdcn and Holder, Clement’s- 
Inn. ' 

BileocksiP. Road, Somerset, clothier. (Hart- 
lev, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Skiller.B. Rochester, victualler. (Blaklston, 
Syinond’s-inn. , 

Smith, J. Poncaster, grocer. (King and Sou, 
Castle-street, 11 olborn. 


Tabberer, B. Monmouth, currier. (Jenlngs 
and Bolton, Blm*court. Middle Teinple, 
Tedford Jf. and W. Arundell. Liverpool, drapers. 
(Green and AshurBt,Sambrook-conrt,BaBlng- 

ball-street. ' , 

Underwood.C. Cheltenham, builder. H, J, W. 
Bowyer, Old Jewry,' 

Wilson. R. and F. Oxford-atreet, llnendrapers. 
Stephens, Sion College-gardens, Alderman- 
bury. 

Wlbberlcy, O. Liverpool, merchant, (B. Ches¬ 
ter, Staplc-inn. 

Watts, E. Spencer-street, Goswell-etreet-road, 
merchant. (Bvltt and Rixon, Haydon-square. 
Minorfes. ^ 

Worth, J. and J. Worth, Trump-street, City, 
warehousenien. (Phipps, Weavers' Hall, Ba- 
singhall-street. 

Watson, T. Longslght, Manchester, dealer. 

(Makinson, Temple. K 

Watt, C. Sidney-street, Goswell-strcet-road, 
pen-manufacturer. (Butler, WatUng-street. 


.DIVIDENDS. 


Andrade. A. and T. Worswlck, Lancaster, 
bankers. Sept. 25. 

Ainery, J. and R. Kitchen, Liverpool, tailors, 
Sept. 24. ■ • 

Aircy, J. Liverpool, soap-boiler. Sept. 23. 

Butler. J, Milk-street, Chcapslde, merchant, 
Oct. 6. 

Plyth.J.Newcastle under Tyne, draper, Oct 3. 

Burton, G. Knottingley, Yorkshire, vessel- 
builder, Sept 10. 

Bidwith, Baggiuswood, Shropshire, farmer. 
Sept. 26. 

Bird, J. and H. Poultry, jewellers. Sept. 23. 

Broughall, U. late of Shrewsbury, grocer. Sept, 
30. 

Bantcin, W. Northwieh, Cheshire, grocer, Oct. 
16. 

Bowman, J. Lancashire, dyer. Oct. 9. 

Cottcrel, J. Worcester, timber-inercbant, Oe,21, 

Coburn, T. Witney, Oxfordshire, woulstapler. 
Sept. 27. 

Clark, G.D, Strand, merchant, Oct 4. 

Dicks, J. London-street, Tuttenbam-court-road, 
carpenter. Aim. 30. 

Denman, C. R. Fetter-lane, ironmonger, Oct 7- 

Denziloc, Bridport, stationer, Oct 9. 

Davies, S. and P. Drayton-iu-Hales., Shrop¬ 
shire, hankers, Oct. 7- 

Evans,T. Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, inn¬ 
keeper, Sept. 30. 

Edwards, B. Conway, Carnarvonshire, mer¬ 
chant, Sept 27. 

Evans, T. B. Strand, wine-merchant, Sept 27. 

Ford, W. Black Prince-row, Walworth-road, 
linen-draper, Nov. 1. ■ . , 

Frood, W.Castletou, Lancashire, aannel-manu- 
facturer.Oct. 3. „ 

Qribbell,N. and M. Hellyer, Bast Stone-house, 

Devonshire, builder, Oct 10. . 

Gill,W. C. Melksham. Wilts, linen-draper. Sept 
13. 

Oaniett, J. Liverpool, linen-draper. Sept.». 

Groove, G. and H. Wilkinson, Liverpool, Iron¬ 
mongers, Sept 16. 

Havart, F, Hereford, wine-merchant, Oqt 13. 

T. Jun. Kingsion-upoii HuU,.grocer, 

HutbandiR. Plymouth, meixer.bct 7. ' 

- Harvey, J. BuU-head passage, Leadenhall- 

’ m'arketpouH»re«‘,Sept23. . 

_ •i... — Oloneestersbire, 


llggs, D. Cblppin^Sodbnry, 
liquor-mcrchaut. Sept 25. 


Uisde.fr. Liverpool, merchant. Sept 17- 
HttKtkes, J. Cheltenham, wine-merchant, Oct 6. 
Hi^s. W. Birmingham, button-maker. Oct 13. 
Hopkins, J. Jun. Oholiey, Berkshire, farmer, 
0 ^ 13 , • 

Higginbothain,N. Macclesfield, Cbeshire.roalt- 
aserchantOct. 1. ..... 

Haddau, W. Clement’i-laiie,-Lombard-street, 
temd^er,, Nov. 29. , 


Jones, J. late of Corely, Salop, lime-bumer 
Sept. 27. 

. Inchbold, T. Leeds, bookseller, Sept. 29. 

Jarvis, T. Adderbury, Oxfordshire, fellmonger. 
Sept 17. 

Jones, W. Shoreditch, china-man, Oct, 4. 

James, u. Liverpool, merchant, Oct 13. 

Ketcher, N. Bradwell near the Sea, shop¬ 
keeper, Nov. 8. 

Mariih, F. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant. Sept 

15. 

Mawhood, R. Jim. W akefleld, Y orkshire, money- 
scrivener, Oct. 6, 

M arshall, W. Kiugston-upon-HulI, miller. Sept 

16. 

Minchin, T. A.'Carter, W. (1. and A. Kelly, jun. 
late of Portsmouth, bankers. Sept 23. 

Niblock.J. and R. S..Lathaiq. Bath, woollen- 
drapers. Oct. 8. 

• Pilllog, J. Huddersfield, carrier,Sept 17. 

Passmore, J. FarnUan Surrey, linen-draper, 
Oct 25. 

Palfrey, W.Hinchwick ,G loucestersblre, farmer. 
Sept. 10. 

(Quinton, W. and J. Basford, Nottinghamshire, 
timber-dealers, Get 9. 

Roundell, J. Skipton, Yorkshire, grocer.Sept 
29. 

Ridley, J, Lancaster, merchant. Sept 25. ^ 

Rangecroft, J. Biugficld, Berkshire, grazier. 
Sept 16. 

Robinson,' P, Eeudal, Westmorland, mercer. 
Sept. 3., 

Russell, G. Birmingham, merchant Oct 13. 

Smith, J. Liverpool, merchant, Oct 7. 

Stevens, R. Soulhury, Ducks, dairymfin. Sept 
16, 

Sylvester, W, New Woodstock, Oxfordshire, 

' drape|',Sept24. 

Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer. Sept. 13. 

Saunders, W. Becklngton, Somersetshii^e, 
school-master. Sept. 16. 

Squire, L. Earitb, HUnBngdonsbire, tanner. 
Sept 25. 

Suffield,W. late of Birmingham, printer, Oct 11. 

Tolson, P. and R. Leeds, mmhants, Oct 6, > 

Tomlinson, T. .Wintertou, Llnconsbire, corn- 
merchant, Sept 23. 

Wood, G. G locester, marble-knaaon, Oct 14. ’ 

Wood, P. Kingston, Surrey, gardener,Sept 20, 

Wlnscom; J. Andover, linen-draper. Sept 10. 

Ward. J. Lowestoff, Suffolk, twine-spiuner, 
Oct. 2, • 

White, A^Aldermanbury, fisetor, Aug. 30. 

Wilson, W. Bridgeneld, Laneaahire, taniier. 
Wood. J: W^air,Staff^sbU«,.factflr,Bept 19. 

Worrall. S. Fope.i^UoA J.Bdmundi, Bristol, 
bank^Se^lC 

Yeatet,^'B&tf,teer*Seyt.l5. ' 



LIST.— Season, 1823, 1824. 






















VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THfeRMOMETBR, &e. AT NINE O'CLOCK, A. M. 
From Auouit S6 ,to Seftembbil 24, 1823. 

By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to hU Majeety, No. 22, CoauniLL. 


\Bar. 

•J'her. 

IVttid. Oltstr. 

\Jtar. 

Ther. H ind. 

Itbscr. 

'i 

Bar. 

Ther. 

fPind. 

Obser. 

26 29-98 

65 

S. iRain 

e’30-03 

58 

S.W. 

Fair 

>7 

29 86 

60 

S.W. 

Pair 

27 39 06 

66 

S. 

Fair 

7130 08 

G1 

N.E. 

Ditto 

Il8 

3027 

56 

N. 

Shwy. 

28 .10-14 

62 

S.W. 

Ditto 

8'30-21 

55 

N.E. 

Ditto 

19 

30-24 

48' 

S. 

Fair 

29 29-99 

66 

8.W. 

Ditto 

9 3016 

57 

N. 

Ditto 

20 

30-09 

57 

W, 

Ditto 

30 29-94 

60 

N.K. 

Ditto 

10 30-16 

52 

S.W. 

Ditto 

'21 

29-46 

60 

S.W. 

Ditto 

•Mm 15 

62 

S.W. 

Ditto 

113019 

60 

N.E. 

Ditto 

122 

‘20-26 

65 

S.W. 

Rain 

li3l)-19 

62 

S.W. 

Ditto 

12 30-07 

61 

N.E. 

Ditto 

23 

29-87 

48 

S.W. 

Fair 

2'30(I3 

85 

S W. 

Ditto 

13 29 83, 65 

S.W. 

Ditto 

■2.1 

29-79 

55 

S.W. 

Ditto 

3 29-99 

67 

S.W. 

Ditto 

'll 29-43 

69 

S.W. 

Ditto 






4 30-03 

69 

S.W. 

Ditto 

■16 29-33 


S.W. 

Ditto 






5 30 07 

64 

S.W. 

Ditto 

116 29 79 

59 

S.W. 

Kaiii 







PRICE OF SUAIIES IN CANALS, DOCKS; BIUDOES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMFANIBS, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, Ac. 

SEFTHMItEa 20, 1S23. 


Canals. 

A xhton and Oldham .... 

Barnesley . 

Biiiningham (divided/ ... 

Bultiin ainl Biiiy. 

Breokmuk and Akergav. 

Carlisle. 

Ciieslerticld. 

Coventry , .. 

CiuinI'ofd.. 

Croydon. 

Derby. 

Dudley. 

Ellesmere and Chester... 

Kiew.ish. 

Fni til and Clyde ........ 

Craiid Junction. 

Grand Surrey. 

C.iand Uniiiii. 

Grand Western. 

Grantham. 

Hereford aud Glonrestei.. 

Lancaster. 

LckIs and Liverpool. 

Lcirestcr. 

Leicester & Noithainptnu 

Loiiglilioitntgh. 

Melton Mowliiuy. 

Monmootbshire. 

Montgomeryshire. 

Neath. 

Nottingham. 

Oxforn. 

Fortsmoiith and Arundel 

llezeiit's. 

Ruehd.ile. 

Shiewsliuiy. 

Shropshiie. 

Someisel Coal... 

Ditto, liOtk Fund . 

Stallords.ik.VVoicestcrRhirc 

Stourbridge . 

Stratford-on-.4 von. 

Stroudwaler. 

Swansea. 

Tavistock . 

. Thames and Medway ._. 


'IJrcnt Ik Mersey . 

Warwick and Biriningh. | 

' Warwick and Naptoii... 
Worcester & Birminghaix 
JJoeks. 

Iiondon .. •' 

tVest India. 

East India. 

Commeicial. 

East Country .. 


P,r 

IHv. per 

Share. 

Ann. 

£ *. 

£. s. d. 

140 

5 

206 

12 

312 

12 

112 

5 

inn 

5 

120 

. 8 

non 

44 

•270 

14 

3 3 


140 

6 

.59 

3 

63 

3 

1000 

58 

480 

20 

263 

10 

47 

_ 

19 

— 

4 15 

_ 

160 

8 

60 


27 

1 

377 

12 

315 

14 

77 

4 

lovo 

170 

240 

11 

175 

8 10 

70 

2 10 

320 

13 

‘2-tO 

11 

745 

32 

25 

_ 

■ 40 

_ 

90 

3 

170 

9 10 

125 

7 

135 

9 

135 

5 15 

800 

40 

210 

in 10 

‘20 

—- 

6<U1 

26 0 

195 

10 

140 

— 

‘22 10 


26 

~ 

2150 

75 

^2.32 

10 

210 

9 

34 

1 

11.8 

4 to 

192 

10 

14.5 

8 

80 

3 10 

26 

— 


nrldges. 

Southwark.. 

Ditto, New . 

Ditto, Loan . 

Vauxiiall. 

Waterloo. 

IVater-imrks. 

Clielsea. 

East London. 

Grand Junction. 

Kent... 

London Bridge 

South London . 

West Middlesex. 

York Buildings. 

Jiisuratwcs. 

Albion. 

Atlas. 

B.itb ....'. 

Biimiugliam Fire. 

British. 

County . . 

Eagle. 

European . 

Globe. 

Guardian. 

Hope . 

liupi-rinl Fire. 

Ditto, Life. 

Kent Fire. 

fainduu Fire. 

London Ship. 

I'rovideut. 

Rock. 

Royal Excliauge. 

Sun Fire. 

Sun Life. 

Union. 

Gaa, Jjiffhts, 

Gas Lightand Coke (Chait 

Comiiaiiy. 

City Gas Light Company. 

Ditto, New. 

Souili Londoh. 

Imperial. 

Literary Jiutitutlons. 

I.oiidon . 

Russel. 

Surrey. 

/UlseeUaneous. 

Auction Mart. 

Biitish Copper Company, 
Golden Lane Brewery... 

Ditto.. 

Loudon Com.Sale Rooms 
Carnatic Stock 1st class . 
Ditto.'...2dditto . 


Per 
Share, 
£. s. 
18 
fl.'! 

ion 

27 


123 
G4 10 
.10 
58 
. 3 .'> 

6S 5 
28 

51 

0 

575 

350 

50 

43 

3 3 
20 

Kit 

15 

4 10 
121 

11 5 
75 

21 10 
21 10 
20 
.1 

270 
212 
23 10 
40 10 


78 

128 

73 

140 

33 

29 

9 


23 

28 

8 

5 

16 

94 

79 


Die. 
prrjtnn. 
jB. t. d. 

74pr.ct. 

5 


4 

2 10 
1 10 
2 10 

2 10 

1 

2 10 
6 

40 

25 

3 

2 10 
5 

1 

7 

~ 6 
5 

8 

2 10 
1 5 
1 
1 

2 

10 

8 10 
10 

I 8 


4 

6 ]6 
3 12 
7 W 


1 6 


Mesers. WOLFE and EDMONDS, Noi »,,'C]^g«.Allcy,.ConiWa, 

























































































DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the'25th Aug. to 24th September, 1823. 



Consol*, 
for accL 


All Exchequer BiSU ^xted prior to Julp. 1832, have been advertised to be paid otT. 

Jahss WaTENHAbL, 15, AngcI-court, Throgiborton>stTeet. 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE. FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.—S em. 25th, 1823. 


Amsterdam, c. f..^... 

Ditto.at sight, 12 

. Rotterdam. 12 

Antwerp.. 12 

Hamburgh.— 38 

Attona... 3S 

Paris.3 days sight 25 

Ditto.3 months 26 

Bourdeaux... 26 

Franhfort on the main.156 

Fetersburgh, per rble. 8j 

Berlin cur. dolls.. • 

Vienna, eflfective 2 m'. Flor. .. 10 

Trieste.ditto . 10 

Madrid . 36d 

Cadiz. 3b| 

BUboa. 36| 

. Seville. 36® 

Malaga . 

Gibraltar ... 30j 

Leghorn... 46i 

Genoa. 43| 

■S : Venice, llalian Liv. 28 

’Malta... 45 

Naples.... 39 

^[^Palermo..., per oz..117 

• l^bon.... 53 

P uerto. 62 i 

' :1ho Janeiro. 48 


Anstriao Bonds. In London Exc. 

Chilian Bonds .73| 4 

Ditto, for the Acer.74 

Columbian Bonds.57111 6SM 

Ditto,’ for the Acet.57* 7l 6JiJ 

Dani^ Bonds .91* 90* 91 

Do. Marks Banco. 

Neapolitan Bonds. 

Do. for the Acet. ■. 

Peruvian Scrip. 

Poyas Bonds .. 

Prussian Bonds. 

Do... 1822. ..^.8^1 

Do. for the Acc{. 

Russian Bonds .83.1i^| 

Do. for the Acet.83|<( 

Spanish 5 per Ct. Coco 

SOIH. . « • . 0 • 0 * • 0 e • e . $ 

Do. for the Acet.. 35^ 

Do. 170 and 255 Bonds 37® 

Do. 85. • Do........... 40 

Spanish 6 per Cent.i - 

Consols, 1923.$ 

Do. for the Acet. .. 

French Rents. 

French Scrip.. 2* 2* pm. 

Do. Bank Shares . 

Russian Inscription .... ' 

Do. Metallic .. 

Spanish Bonds, 1820..... > 

Do. for the Account. ' ', 

Spanisb National 5* per? " , 

' Cent. 


BVIXIOB AT pca PVNOE. ; 

Miig»l€i<44.iBCeln . £^o O l New Dollars .0 4 <> 

Bsrs....... 1 ,^ O' 0 01 Silveri&Bars, ^auds^ *1 4‘U 


(*9 W 




















































































































EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 

OCTOBER, 1823: 

PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OP NOVEMBER. 

WITH A PORTRAIT OP THE REV. EDWARD IBVINO, M. A. 

Minister of the Caledonian Church. 
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EDITOR'S NOTICE. 

*'?%« Complaint of Despair,'' will apprar in onr next. If tlu* juitlioi 
has not as yet yielded to that fate which he seems so anxious of mcetin^^; 
it he has ceased to feel the suhdnin;? intliienec i. hich not only despair, hiii 
contending elements seem to have exorcised o\er him; if “ the star of his 
hope ” has once more beamed upon him, and given bark the raptures of 
his happier days, wo should ht, extremely happy to be favoured with a 
continuance of his communications. 

“ The Half Hang it" in our next. 

C. S. will receive a privi-l communication/roTO n a few days, 

“ The {Song of the Gathering,” will appeal as early m posstbU. 

“ Loclied in, or Dramatic Horrors," and the “ Blind Widow's tSt >., ;.; r 

under consideration. 


JBinvane, in our next. 
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UEV. EDWARD IRVING, A. M. 

(With a Portrait tdiccn firom life, engraved by Jame* Thomson.) 


The subject of oor present me¬ 
moir is tlic most popular preacher of 
the day, and yet. there is evidently 
no preacher whose intellectual poW" 
ers and style of eloquence are less 
understood. Whatever may be our 
opinion of his merits as an orator, 
we deem it our duty to gratify our 
readers with his portrait, because we 
consider that the most popular cha¬ 
racters are always the most interest¬ 
ing subjects for painting, whether 
tlicir popularity be the result of real 
merit or usurped reputation ; for it 
is a curious phenomenon in huiiian 
nature, that whoever, or whatever 
once succeeds in attracting public 
attention will continue to attract it 
after it has been demonstrated over 
and over, that the original cause of 
attraction had never an existence. 
Mr. Irving owes all his popularity 
to his supposed merits as an orator; 
but let it DC ever so clearly demon¬ 
strated that these merits are merely 
imaginary, that his taste, and style, 
and thoughts, and language, are 
eqnallv false, yet tlie Caledonian 
Chapel would tie more frequented 
than any other in London; for even 
he who felt convinced that his elo¬ 
quence is of a spurious character 
would still feel desirous of seeing a 
man of whom so much has been 
said, both in public and in private. 

We hjive ooserved in our Number 
for July, that Mr. Irving “ is rather 
less than thirty years of age, about 


six feet high;*'' we have since been 
informed that he is six feet, two 
inches; a difference which, though 
trifling in itself, is not trifling as 
regards those who. have never seen - 
him; for every tuap endeavours ' 
to figure to himself a correct image 
of a celebrated'character or writer,' 
** with other particulars,” as the 
Spectator observes, “ of the like na¬ 
ture, which conduce very much to 
the right understanding of an au¬ 
thor.” We have noticed many other 
particulars of him in the number 
alluded to, which it must be unne¬ 
cessary to repeat here. 

Of his life and parentage, we can 
only say that he is the second son of 
a respectable family at Annan, in 
Biimfrieshire. Ilis parents are still 
living, and enjoy, no doubt, all those 
pleasing and gratifying emotions 
which parental alfection naturally 
derive from the celebrity of their 
offspring He has a younger bro¬ 
ther, w^o is, at the present moment, 
studying in the London hospitals, 
and four sisters. His eider htotber 
we understand died lately in India.- 
We know not whether mathematical 
knowledge has any necessary con¬ 
nection with divinitv, but Mr. Ir¬ 
ving, though originally intended for 
the ministry, has deemed it either a 
science fitted to relax the severity of 
his religious labours in bis retired 
hours, or an auxiliary in developing, 
Illustrating, or demonstrating the 
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<atted truths of the g’ospel. Accord¬ 
ingly we find, from his early profi- 
raency in the science of demonstra¬ 
tion, that ho had been appointed to 
conduct a mathematical school at 
Haddington, in liis seventeenth year, 
by the Professor at the University 
of Edinburgh. He resided at Had¬ 
dington three years, whence he was 
reinoved to Kilkardy, to co-operate 
in the higher classes of .literature. 
He was,—we are not exactly certain 
how many years after,—^appointed 
assistant to Hr. Chalmers, of Olas- 

i ^ow. The Rev. Mr. MacNaughton 
laving been removed last year from 
the church of the Caledonian Asy¬ 
lum, in Cross-street, Hatton-garden, 
Mr, Irving was invited to London 
by the elders, but met with some 
^position from his ignorance of the 
Gaelic, it bejng required that a ser¬ 
mon should be preached every Sun¬ 
day afternoon in that language. It 
was so arranged, however, that Mr. 
Lees was appointed to fulfil this part 
of the duty, and an engagement 
made with Mr. Irving for five years, 
at JS150 a year in addition to the 
scat-rents. Though this engage¬ 
ment could not be considered lucra¬ 
tive, Mr.Irving eagerly embraced it, 
his chief object being a residence in 
the Metropolis: whether this desire 
arose from a consciousness of his 
own merits, and the fame which he 
anticipated from the exercise of 
strong intellectual powers, or whe¬ 
ther he perceived that the fame of 
an orator did not arise solely from 
the possession of tlicse powers, and 
that there wei-e other means of gain¬ 
ing the attention, and comnianditig 
the admiration of an audience, or 
whether he was exclusively goverrt- 
ed by a thirst for the salvation of 
souls, and considered London the 
best field for the exercise of his apos¬ 
tolic fervor and religious zeal, or 
whether motives of a private nature 
influenced his determinations,we nei¬ 
ther dare nor can venture to assert; 
hut certain we are,that whatever may 
hate been the motive, Mr. Irving 
made a most happy, and successful 
election. His success has far exrecd- 
cd all that his most sanguine wishes 
could anticipate, unless he had in- 
dulged in wislies which spurned the 
ridged confines, within which reason 
and probubi'iity love to encircle tliem- 
•elres, One of tiie most curious 


features in his eharacter appears to 
be, that he belongs to that species or 
order of spirits which ran neither 
be analyzed nor explained. No one 
knows what to make of him. To 
some be appears to be clothed in 
raiments of light, and the glory of 
the highest heavens seems beaming 
around him': to others he is an angel 
of darkness,'hurling penal fire, and 
destruction, and desolation around 
him. What kind of man then must 
he he whose character is so inscru¬ 
table, so involved in the labyrinths 
of metaphysical obscurity ? Is he 
one of tnose great characters whom 
Hr. Johnson says, “ we admire but 
lannot love ?” it would seem so; for 
there is something ^'earful in a cha¬ 
racter that cannot lie analyzed; and 
fear, according to Burke, is the true 
source of the sublime, and sublimity 
always commands admiration. But 
how are wc to dispose of a question 
which naturally presents itself on 
this occasion, namely, whether it be 
the character of the Gospel to ter¬ 
rify us in,to virtue, or to gain us over 
to its mild dominion by unfolding 
its charms, by displaying all the 
kinder emotions, fonder sympathies, 
endearing affections, inspiring rap¬ 
tures, divine recollections, hallowed , 
determinations, serene, tranquil and 
divine compos..re of mind which it 
awaken.s or establishes in the breasts 
of its votaries. These are feelings;— 
this is fL state of mind which never 
has and never will be felt by liim 
who is terrified into virtue; who 
avoids evil, not because he dislikes 
it, but because he is fearful of the 
consequences. Into such a bosom 
the sacred glow of virtuous emo¬ 
tions has never entered: he is nei¬ 
ther a favourite of God or roan. If, 
then, it be not the character of the 
Gospel to terrify us into virtue, if it 
loves rather to gain us over to it by 
dwelling on its milder and ennobling 
attractions, what are we to make of 
all these terrific denunciations, of 
all that mysterious and fearful lan¬ 
guage in which Mr. Irving is said 
to mothe tlic sacred truths of the 
Gospel? Is this the character of 
his eloquence or is it not; and, if it 
is, ought it be his character ? These 
are questions which we have not seen 
discussed by any of the numerous 
commentators who have cither en¬ 
throned him on a height above all 
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heig-ht, or wank him into “ the low¬ 
est deep.’* Wc shall, however, 
make it oar business in our number 
for January or February to deter¬ 
mine, if possible, the true cha¬ 
racter of Mr. Irving’s eloquence; 


and to point out, at the same 
time, how far his style, senti¬ 
ments, imagery and general manner, 
arc calculated to promote the great 
ends of his apostolical labours. 


TO DEPARTED MARY. 

I WISH,—my earthly hopes to crown,— 
To part this fleeting iircatb; 

1 wish that I could lay me down. 

And sleep—the sleep of death: 

For what is now this earth to me. 

Since, Mary, thou act fled ? 

Its dearest bliss I’d give to be 
Within thy narrow bed! 

Oh, Mary, thou art blest above. 

And hast thou not the power 

To send an angel for thy love. 

To share thy blessed bower ? 

At least thou could’st thyself descend. 
And set my spirit free. 

Oh! would this weary life would end. 
That 1 might rest with thee.' 

Why do I speak ? She heeds me not; 
Now cold and dull’s her ear : 

Wliy do I listen? Cruel lot! 

Her voice I must not hear. 

Why do I see ? Closed with the dead 
Is now her eye divine. 

Why do I breathe ? Her breath is fled, 
’Twill never mix with mine. 

Yet, yet thy form still flitting by . 

My fever’d fancy secs; 

I view thee in the spotless sky, 

1 hear thee in the breeze : 

Delusion then my soul enwraps. 

And I converse with thee; 

Hut ah! too soon my blissful lapse ' 

Is crush’d by memory. 

Oil, Mary, all my hopes to crown. 
Take, take this fleeting breath; 

For much I wish to lay me down. 

And sleep—the sleep of death; 

Fur what is now this earth to me. 

Since, Mary, thou art fled ? 

Its dearest bliss I’d give to be 
Within thy narrow bed. 


G.L A. 
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SYMPTOMS OF WINTER.~October the 


Jntrat ■ 


■ Jam clarum mane fenestras 


Ten, A.M.—ivoke and wondered 
%vhat o’clock it was—heard my hall 
clock strike and counted—doubted 
whetlicr I had counted right, was 
. sure it could not be ten—heard my 
fat house-keeper, Jane, trembling 
along the passage, and rap at my 
door—recollected how Ariosto de¬ 
scribes silence. 

*' Ha le scarpe di feltro, e'l mantel 
brnno,” , 

I wish Jane had le acarpe di feltro^ 
i. e.felt alippers —sleep fairly fright¬ 
ened, and at last driven away by the 
hell of a confounded manufactory at 
the back of the house —resolveci to 
rise, and put out my foot on one 
side of the bed to feel the state of 
the weather; just as Mr. Green or 
Mr. Graham sends up a pilot-baloon 
ere they, let go the large one—found 
it half-frozen, and drew it in again 
—determined to make an effort, and, 
after having counted ten, jumped up 
with us much magnanimity as Caesar 
did into the llubicon—shivered a 
little, but determined not to think 
it cold — determined not to be bullied 
by an element, or frightened by 
frost—found a thin coat of ice over 
the water-pitcher—did. not care a 
tobacco-stopper—peeped out of the 
window curtain—every thing cer¬ 
tainly looked frosty, and people 
went about blowing themselves, and 
breathing like tea-urns—such effemi¬ 
nacy is disgusting!—J-shaved—found 
my hand so benumbed, that I gave 
myself a gash about two inches long 
—put a piece of sticking plaistef on 
it, and went down to breakfast with 
a very Munchausen-like appear¬ 
ance. 

Eleven, A.M. — Cannot see the 
use of grates in summer and autumn 
—merely recalling unpleasant re¬ 
collections—told Jane to take the 
straw out—she asked me whether • 
she should light a lire—” No,” said 
I, “.not for this month,” — Jane 
bounced out of the room, and banged 
the door to so hard, that she flew 


out and jangled step by step down 
the kitchen stairs—she is certainly 
too sancy—an axiom for London 
servants—bad, old, fat, saucy, and 
honest; or good, thin, pretty,* atten¬ 
tive, and dishonest—resolved to dis- 
continne. light trowsers till next ^ 
summer, but not to wear flannel for 
a month or two—got a little warmed 
by breakfast, and determined to 
take my walk without even a great 
coat. 

Twelve. — Just as I was go¬ 
ing out, in came Ned Chilly—"Dear 
me,” said he, “ hav’nt you got a 
fire! Good bye, 1 had rather walk 
than sit in the cold.”—Ned is a 
mere chicken— I wonder people can 
sit over a Are in the way they do, 
stewit’g themselves, making their 
cheeks purple, their eyes bloodsliot, 
their noses mealy^ singing their shin 
bones, and rendering their whole 
skin nervous and irritable—No, 
give me the natural glow that 
springs from hardy exercise—let me 
“sweat in the eye of Phoebus,” and 
feel all my linilis tu full play, and 
ray muscles in full tension.—Went 
out—stepped upon a boy’s slide a 
vard from the door, grazed the skin 
^rom iny ancle, and smashed my 
nose against the round iron knob of 
the cover of the coal-cellar—great 
rejoicing and riot amongst the little 
bovs—limped back again, told .Jane 
to bring me some brandy and brown 
paper, to strew some ashes all over 
the steps and pavement, and wrote 
a letter to the Morning Post on the 
w'ickedness of these young urchins 
—^licsltated whether to sign it “ Peri- 
ateticua," or Turable-down-Dick, 
ut resolveil upon the former to 
make it more solemn. 

One, P.M.—Had a weak wish for 
a Are, so determined to try again my 
walk — crumpled over the ashes 
without injury, and walked into St. 
James’s Park—a great nuisance in 
autumn—the stunted trees poking 
out their deformed branches with¬ 
out leaves, which All the wet walks 
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->tri«d to ffct warsi —flun^ my arms 
about, hacknc 3 "-roarhman-likp, but 
could not sucaHKi—saw a man sit- 
tin^r on one of the benches, in a pair 
of faded nankeen trowsers, he cer¬ 
tainly looked dcTilish cold-went 
out of the park at a half trot, and so 
on to the Strand.—Met a friend at 
Northumberland House — “ Very 
cold, is’n’t it?” said he, “ Do you 
find it so I don't feel it cold at 
all," said I, shivering'. “ Don’t 
you,” “ replied he, “ you look like 
a blue icicle! goodbye!”—set him 
dotvn for a rude fellow. 

Two, P.M. — Walked into my 
Imokseller's—a set of old women of 
both sexes, huddled round the fire, 
roasting their pantaloons and petti¬ 
coats—magnanimously set myself 
at the other end of the room—Kept 
blowing my fingers—took up a 
Volume of Shakspeare—opened it 
by chance in Richard llf. 

“ Now is the winter of our discon¬ 
tent”—- 

threw it away in a rage, and took up 
a paper—notliing but advertisements 
of lamb's-wool gloves, comforters, 
fleecy blankets, and receipts for 
curing chilblains— Newsfrom Spain, 
“ Winter is now beginning in all its 
horrors”—threw it away in disgust, 
and walked out of the shop. 

Three, P.M.—Walked down to 
the Temple to an old friend’s cham¬ 
bers—quite dcscrted-r-“all messages 
to he sent to the Porter”—cursed 
myself for having come up so soon 
from the country, and my friend 
for not having done so—In the coun¬ 
try a man can do fifty things, ride, 
conrse, shoot, hnnt, but in London 
all %e can do to amuse himself is to 
watch “thefaces in the embers.” 


Five, P.M.—Went to the ordi- 
iiarv—every body remarking how 
cold it was, and three or four ofthc 
party coughing ready fo kill them¬ 
selves - conversation alaiut the King 
and Windsor—Knights of the Gar¬ 
ter and the nights drawing in—the 
price of coals, and enquiries about 
my fallund patidies—the usual abuse 
of the dinner and determinations to 
set up anpther table—my hands 
were quite red, and 1 could scarcely 
cat up the goose—every body I,ob¬ 
served had great coats—recollected, 
that obstinacy was as bad as effemi¬ 
nacy, and resolved to wear one to¬ 
morrow—took coffee. 

Seven, P.M.—Did not care to re¬ 
turn to my tireless parlour, and 
went to the play—could find none of 
my friends in the house—scarcely 
twenty piwsons, who liad paid their 
five shillings—all orders—nothing 
but apprentices, who kept a con¬ 
tinual chattering—and so did my 
teeth—walked into the saloon— 
never saw any thing look so melan¬ 
choly—these large rooms sliould 
certainly altmys have a fire—return¬ 
ed to my box, which I found occu- 
ied—walked out of the house in 
igh dudgeon—t'xtrcrtieTy cold it 
must be confessed—could not stand 
it, and called a coach—jumped in, 
drew up both the iviiidou's, and 
drove home—stumped about the 
parlour, then rang the bell, and 
gave Jane the following directions; 
—“Get me a gla.ssof strong brandy, 
and water, quite warm, do you hear 
—tell Betty to light a fire in iny bed¬ 
chamber, and to warm the bed im- 
tnediately — a.nd, Jane, have the 
kindness to air a flannel jacket for 
me in the morning.” 

Ladnce. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MONUMENTAL STATUES. 


There is not a greater absurdity 
in modern art than that of repre¬ 
senting the principal figiire on mo¬ 
numents naked, the ostensible pre¬ 
text for which is the formality of mo¬ 
dern costume; but the real one is to 

g ratify the artist’s vanity in shewing 
ow well he can draw the figure— 
now, as Englishmen neither live, 
fight, or die naked, it is too glaring 
a falsity to represent them so in 
their own portraits; every artist 
knows that the dress a person 
usually wears becomes a part of his 
portrait, and it would therefore he 
almost as great an untruth to paint 
the King Ibald-headed, as it would 
be to pia(% a wig on the Duke of 
York. With i'espect to the forma¬ 
lity of modern costume, let any one 
look at the common little bronze 
figure of Buonaparte in his regi¬ 
mentals, and with the military cloak 
on the supporter, and say whether 
it is not both graceful and dignified; 
let him look at Flaxman's monument 
of Lord Mansfield, in his robes in 
Westminster Abbey, or at Chantrey’s 
spirited and graceful representation, 
in St. Paul’s, of General Hoghton, 
in his regimentals, and then contrast 
them with specimens of the opposite 
taste around him; every traveller, 
aljnost, has seen in Canova’s work¬ 
shop a colossal figure of Buonaparte 
quite naked, which was immediately 
rejected as too familiar, out of cha¬ 
racter, and as having no meaning 
but that of shewing a fancied dis¬ 
play of skill in anatomy; no sculp¬ 
tor can be answerable for fashion, 
it is bis business to contend with, 
and overcome'these little difficulties 
in his profession, to make the best 
of them and be satisfied with that; 
he may shew his individual taste in 
his own compositions, and. exhibit 
them in the Academy where they 
will meet with the admiration they 
deserve; but_ let him design pro¬ 
fessed portraits in the habits and 
dress of Englishmen. The public 
have a right to have their taste con¬ 


sulted a little; it is true that they in 
general are no judges of the prin¬ 
ciple upon which a portrait or 
landscape is painted, nor can it be 
expected they should, but they are 
always- judges of what looks na¬ 
tural and interests their feelings; if 
the story is well told it will be in¬ 
teresting, though the language may 
not be the most elegant or classical'; 
tvould any one now wish Chantrey 
to strip General Hoghton, or Flax- 
ruan to alter Lord Mansfield, he- 
cause a judge’s wig happens to be 
ridiculous and his robes heavy and 
ungraceful, and some artists would 
wish that he had nothing on but 
their usual fig-leaf and towel; they 
seem to forget' sometimes how near 
the sublime is to the ridiculous ; set¬ 
ting aside the glaring falsity of the 
circumstance, is the death of Wolfe 
nr of Nelson rendered more or less 
pathetic by their being represented 
stark naked, and yet that is the 
case, the former being in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and the latter in the 
Exchange-square, Liverpool: artists 
may study anatomy as much as they 
please, but this is Making a learned 
parade of their skill on alfoccasions, 
whether called for by the circum¬ 
stances or not—few persons would 
have expected that Nelson’s figure 
would bear being stripped under any 
pretence; the English dress bein^ 
tight would surely have shewn his 
figure sufficiently, and where the 
figure is colossal the error is mag¬ 
nified, and the absurdity only mams 
more manifest—it looks like notbing 
.human, and the public, skiti^ or 
unskilled, are uot to be surprised 
into admiration, either by a monster, 
angel, or Neptune; they may stare 
at them as they would at a sphinx, 
and be just as much interested about 
one as the other. Another apparent 
absurdity is, that of designing one 
person in the character of another, 
as the portrait painters used to draw 
lusty ladies in the character of 
Diana, &c. 


W. R. U. 
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THE ROSE-QUEEN. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 


General von Lindenkron had 
^ivcn up his commission, and re- 
‘tired to his e.state. His residence, 
Lindenkron, the ancient mansion of 
the family, lay in an enchanting^ 
situation; the peasants %vere pros¬ 
perous and happy, and distinguished 
themselves by their morality and 
good conduct above other country 
people. This superiority was the. 
work of their pastor, an exemplary 
man, who, for the space of twenty 
years, had laboured faithfully at 
the improvement of his little nock. 
For nearly so long a period had 
the General been separated from his 
tenantry by campaigns, jouniics, 
and the pleasures of the Capitol: 
but his feeling heart, which had 
neither hardened in battle nor cooled 
at court, remained fully alive to the 
beauties of nature. His estate, 
therefore, at which he arrived with 
blooming May, afforded him a 
grateful and liappv retirement. 

Nevertheless, m a few weeks 
time, a certain apathy stole imper¬ 
ceptibly upon him, which he knew 
not what to make of or how to de¬ 
scribe. He took it to be a bodily 
disorder, and sent for his physician. 

“ Your pulse is regular, General,” 
said the Iloctor; “it is probably 
nothing more than an attack of the 
country epiflemic, ennui. Divert 
yourself; invite some of your friends 
in the Capitol to visit you, and the 
medicine of your accustomed society 
will speedily restore your mind to 
its proper tone. A man of the 
world, like you, who has scarcely 
passed his fiftieth year, is not yet 
ripe for a hermit.”—“Nor do I in¬ 
tend to become one,” answered the 
General, “ but I have bid adieu to 
the court life for the whole summer 
at least.”—“Then amuse yourself 
in some way among your country 
folks,” rejoined the physician ; 

“ give them rural fi^tcs anu amuse¬ 
ments.” 

The proposition pleased the Ge¬ 
neral ; he had always considered 
the Rose-fi&tes as a pleasing inven¬ 
tion, and be resolved instantly to 
establish one. 
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The following day he called4he 
chief personages of the little village 
together, ana addressed ^ them to 
this effect. “ My dear friends and 
countrymen, I am resolved to esta¬ 
blish an annual *Rose-f&te in the 
village. This custom comes ori¬ 
ginally from France, but has al¬ 
ready been adopted here and there 
in Germany. It consists in this;— 
the most virtuous maiden of the 
place is publicly crowned with roses 
and rewarded with a handsome 
present. The latter 1 take upon 
myself alone ; but it rests with you 
to decide who is most deserving of 
this great honour, and 1 give yon 
and your wives three days to deter¬ 
mine the point. Then we %vill hold 
a festive election. Everj respec¬ 
table house-keeper is entitled to a 
vote, which he must give according 
to conscience. The majority de¬ 
cides it.” 

With hasty steps the fathers hied 
them home to their wives and 
daughters, and announced, breath¬ 
less, the important news. Conceit 
and scandal now established their 
courts in the most wretclied hovels. 
Every girl, who had not been guilty 
of a notorious aberration from the 
right path, reckoned upon receiving 
the reward of virtue; every mother 
held her favourite daughter singly 
and solely deserving of the Crown 
of Ruses. 

When the election was proceeding 
under the auspices of the General 
and the Minister, the first voter, 
following implicitly (as in duty 
bound) the command inculcated by 
his wife, timidly, and with down¬ 
cast eyes, uttered the name of his 
own daughter. The good man, • 
hoiyever, was given to understand 
that parental love had here no right 
of vote, but that each must give bis 
suffrage in favour of some maiden, 
not related to him. This declara- 
tion caused no small confusion and 
perplexity, for many others, among 
the voters, had the names of their 
own daughters upon their tongues. 
This small error being rectified, 
Evelina, the schoolmaster’s adopted 
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ilanglitcr, received tlic greatest num> 
ber of votes. SJie was nnquestion-' 
obly the most virtuous maiden in 
the little community, and every¬ 
body loved her hccause, though an 
uncommon beauty, she was withal 
as modest as if she had never looked 
in a gliiss. The umpire, therefore, 
instantly proclaimed her Queen of 
the h'ete. “ 1 protest against it,” 
exclaimed 31r. Muflel, the overwise 
barber and tooth-extractor of the 
village. “ Upon what grounds ?” 
demanded the umpire. “ Pro pri- 
nio,” answered Mulfel; “ Miss Kve- 
linu is not a native of the hamlet.” 

“ Who asserts that ?” spake the 
Minister ; “ tlie records of the 

church attest the contrary.” 

“ And were it not so,” said the 
General, falling in, “ Mr. Mulfel 
has no authority to make a law 
which lias not yet been thought of. 
Nevertheless it is but right and just 
that the Uosc-Queen should liave 
been born in the village, and it may, 
therefore, stand as a law for the 
future.” 

Mr. Muffel, who would fain have 
seen the election fall on his own 
little ugly daughter, drew a second 
arrow from Ins quiver. “Pro sc- 
eundo; though I would it were far 
from me to say any thing ill of the 
all-be-praised Evelina, yet she is, 
in point of fact, too cliarming and 
attractive to have escaped entirely 
pure and unspotted, amid the many 
temptations to which beauty is in¬ 
variably exposed: since virtue is a 
fragile glass that is easily cracked, 
or at least loses its polish.” 

“ Ilow strange and offensive this 
language!” exclaimed the General 
with indignation. “ Then, in the 
opinion of Mr. Muffel, beauty and 
virtue arc incompatible with each 
other? A very false and injurious 
notion. Who can advance no better 
arguments may hold his peace.” 

The barber was silent, other ob¬ 
jections were not started; the Ge¬ 
neral appointed tlie following Sun¬ 
day for the fi^te, and the electors 
disp»!rsed. 

“ Hut who is this Evelina ?” in¬ 
quired Von Liiidenkron of his ,cle- 
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rical friend when they were alone. 
“ I have already, General, been in 
fear of that question,” replied the 
Pastor. “ 1 know the maiden’s 
origin ; but it is a keefet that was 
conhded to me under the seal of 
amcealment. All I now dare say 
is this:—About seventeen years ago 
Evelina’s mother was delivered with 
the utmost privacy, and then went 
abroad, having iirst entrusted her 
infant to the care of the school¬ 
master and his wife, depositing with 
the worthy couple a considerable sum 
of money to defray the expenses of 
her nurture and education. She has 
since maintained a regular episto¬ 
lary correspondence with them, and 
her last letter announces her inten¬ 
tion of coming shortly to claim her 
daughter,” The (ieiieral contented 
himself with this half answer, and 
the Minister rejoiced to come off so 
easily. 

The preparations for the ffite were 
now carried on with alacrity. In 
order to form an appropriate aalle 
d<; danse the General caused the 
grass plot before the castle to be 
cut and rolled smooth, and the sur¬ 
rounding birch trees hung with an 
intinite number of lamps ; the castle 
itself was to be illuminated with 
equal splendour and taste. The 
cook found himself immersed to the 
ears in offieiai business; the whole 
village was to be feasted, and from 
the neighbouring Residence* which 
lay only three miles distant, unin¬ 
vited guests were to be expected ; 
for it might be presumed that the 
report of tlie intended novelty would 
presently reach there, and entice 
friends and acquaintances of,the Ge¬ 
neral to honour him with a visita¬ 
tion on the occasion. Yet he was 
not much pleased at •the. thought. 
He rather teared that-the licentious 
gaiety of the Capitol would ill har¬ 
monise with the serious tone of the 
ceremony, and might tend to so¬ 
phisticate and destroy the natural 
purity of his happy tenantry. A 
guest of this description, a nobleman 
named Saloni, arrived at Linden- 
kron on' the eve of the f^te. The 
General had ridden out for an air- 


* The name given to the chief town of a petty principality, where the Prince 
^Ids hie (’ourt, and commonly refichf. 
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ing, 80 by way of killing time, the 
great enemy of the profligate, he 
entered into conversation with the 
domestics, and ini{uired very oprmr- 
tanely about the Rose-Queen. They 
drew a rapturous portrait of Evc- 
flina. Burning with <lcsirc to be¬ 
hold so perfect a beauty he iitnine- 
diately inquired the road to her 
dwelling, and posted away thither. 

The sehoolinaster and his wife 
were gone to the neighbouring town 
to provide several neeessari(>s for 
their foster child on the occasion of 
her trininpli: Evelina was alone in 
the scliool-honse. Saloni, accus¬ 
tomed to the sight of beauty height¬ 
ened by roquetry and art, and ren¬ 
dered more dazzling by the ac¬ 
cessories of princely pomp and 
courtly splendour, started involun 
tarily at the sight of this simple but 
lovely pattern of it. She too shud¬ 
dered to behold Saloni, for, in spite 
of the farrows that fifty years or 
more had graven on his forehead, 
there glistened in his eye an nrdial- 
lowed fire, a something plainly in¬ 
dicating that he was no saint among 
the sex. He enquired for the school¬ 
master, adding, as a reason, tliat 
be was desirous of viewing the 
cburcb. Evelina replied, that her 
father was not at home, and that 
the church did not contain any 
thing interesting or worthy of the 
least notice. “It rests'with you, 
Miss, to make it interesting."— 
“ I low so, Sir ?"—“ By having the 
kindness to conduct me‘ to it. I am' 
a passionate admirer churches, 
and the smallest house of worship 
is sure to possess some attractions 
for me."—Bat it is nearly dark.” 
—“ Your eyes will light us,” re¬ 
plied the ,eourticr. In short, she 
might excuse herself how she would, 
he had always a ready and compli¬ 
mentary answer to every objection. 
She found it impossible to rid her¬ 
self of his importunity. At length, 
the desire to escape his persecution 
determined her to comply with his 
request. She would fain have taken 
a tliird person with her as a safe¬ 
guard, hut the solitary situation of 
the house rendered it impracticable. 
She was compelled to accompany 
the dangerous man alone, and too 
soon her fears were verified: the 
sanctity of the place, the exposed 
and defenceless situation of the 


timid maid, which alone would 
have ensured her the protection of 
every honourable man ; all failed 
to check the impetuous tide of law¬ 
less passion. She escaped, however, 
from his unhallowed touch, sprang 
out of the church and locked him 
in. He, the most timid of mortals, 
was horror-struck to find himself 
encaged in the still, dark church. 
I'hc corpses of the interred arose 
out of their graves before his eyes, 
and pointed at the hoary sinner; the 
Apostles of stone around the walls be¬ 
came animated, and their eyes iKisliett 
indignant at the profanation of the 
holy sanctuary. His coward heart 
sickeiwd and shrunk within him as 
the recollections of past and un¬ 
avenged oll'enccs crowded upon his 
mind. He flew to the door and 
thundered until his hands were sore 
with bruises. But these signals of 
distress were hearil by none hut ' 
Evelina, who, dreading liis impor¬ 
tunity and vengeance, formed the 
resolution to keep him close until 
her parents returned. This hap¬ 
pened not till after a full hour. 
The schoolmaster heard with con- 
•sternation the strange and unac¬ 
countable noises, as lie passed ; 
Evelina ran to meet him with the 
keys of the riddle and the church. 

The good man commended her 
conduct, sent her home, and opened 
the prison dour himself. Saloni 
came out imprecating curses, and 
threatening to complain to the Ge¬ 
neral of the treatment he had re¬ 
ceived, He did so, but found no 
compassionate hearer. Von Idn- 
deukrun, who had little esteem for 
him, said, with a smile, “ 1 don’t 
pity you Saloni; you men of fashion 
and intrigue iiiiagine that every 
pretty country lass'is a fruit cultivat¬ 
ed expressly toryour eating. 1 rejoice, 
therefore, that one rustic beauty at 
lea.st has undeceived you. She has 
proved herself, thereby, doubly de¬ 
serving of the crown' which is 
awarded to her, and 1 shall add 
ten to the fifty ducats which I had 
destined for her promised present, 
in token of my admiration of her 
virtue and courage. The Kamracr- 
herr was too cowardly to resent this 
unexpected reproof. Qe proposed 
to hindBelf, however, to. punish Eve-; 
Una foljowitig day. 

The morning of the importantr 
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day broke forth in aplendour, and 
•it was still earlV when the General 
was surprised by the heating of a 
drum in front of the castle. Re- 
,pairing to the window' he beheld 
with astonishment a little troop of 
the oddest soldiers he had ever seen 
drawn up before the castlc-gate. It 
consistea of about twenty very old, 
tottering, bandy-legged little men, 
a true body-guard of death. They 
swam in enormous grenadier’s coats; 
wore, all of them, large wigs with 
hag pigtails, surmounted by lillipu- 
4ian hats of the Guy Fawkes fashion. 
Their appearance, nevertheless, was 
ludicrously formidable, for they 
were armed in a terrific manner with 
muskets, naked sabres, pistols, and 
daggers. A crook-backed ensign 

3 )ortod their colours, inscribed 
i the words “ Conquest or Death,” 
and near him was their Captain, a 
ban'el-shaped dwarf, mounted on a 
diminutive donkey, richly capari¬ 
soned. After surveying this extra¬ 
ordinary regiment for some time, 
the General sent a servant down 
with the question, “ What their 
marching into his territories signi¬ 
fied ?”—“ This paper will explain,” , 
replied the leader, drawing a letter 
from his bolster-pipe. Von Linden- 
kron immediately recognized the 
hand-writing of his facetious friend, 
Colonel Solmitz, who wrote him as 
follows: Bravo, Comrade! It is 

well that you are resolved manfully 
to stand forth in the defence of vir¬ 
tue, while in othcrplaces she is tram¬ 
pled under foot. But, however, as 
It is notorious that she has many and 
powerful enemies, you will require a 
considerable force to be present at tiie 
ceremony of her coronation, for her 
protection and the keeping of order 
and the King’s peace. I have there¬ 
fore selected a handful of choice 
and trusty fellows, who served with 
distinction in tlie army of the Pope 
some years ago, and, being dis¬ 
banded, have wandered to Germany; 
and I promise myself from you, who 
were always so proud of command¬ 
ing a regiment of picked men, the 
most unqualified approbation. Of 
the cost of enlistment and equip¬ 
ment of this hand, we will talk in 
balf an hour.” 

^^ 'JTlie General had scarcely perused 
letter before the Colonel came, 
former, out of civility, pre¬ 


tended to be amused with 1ms 
friend’s joke, yet forbade, in decided 
terms, the appearance of the sol¬ 
diery at the ffete, because it must 
bring the whole into ridicule and 
contempt. 'J’he Colonel insisted,! 
however, that hi» chosen bund,-,/ 
which lie had made up, with the 
exception of the Captain and En¬ 
sign, of the most decrepit objects 
the invalid house could furnish,— 
should, at least, mount guard at the 
castle, and he instantly assumed the 
command of the garrison: The Ge¬ 
neral was obliged to submit to this, 
and to witness the field movements 
of the corps, which the Colonel com¬ 
manded from the window. He 
hunted the old warriors about the 
court-yard in quick and double- 
quick time, mane tbeni fire blank 
cartridges, and laughed heartily as 
some of the weakly heroes of the 
front rank, who bad to fall on one 
knee, were unable to raise them¬ 
selves from that posture without as- 
s.stance. I’he General turned away 
from the window, saying “ Enough! 
friend, enough.. You give the young 
people below an example destruc¬ 
tive of good morals. They will 
learn of you to ridicule old age, 
which they ought to venerate.”— 
The poor soMiers were halted and 
marened to the kitchen, where the 
campaign closed much to their sa¬ 
tisfaction. Many guests arrived in 
carriages and on horseback from 
the residence, and among them se¬ 
veral young libertines whom the 
General welcomed with secret dis¬ 
gust. 

A serene sky favoured the f&te, 
which commenre<l as soon as the 
sun, having withdrawn his vertical 
rays from tlie earth, allowed her to 
feel the refreshing influence of 
the western breeze. The villagers 
formed themselves into a procession 
to conduct Evelina to the castle.— 
A simple robe of white muslin, upon 
which her brown and silken tresses 
hangdowninrich luxuriance, form¬ 
ed her sole attire; and she was won¬ 
derfully beautiful. Younger maid¬ 
ens strewed flowers before her; the 
General and the venerable Pastor 
supported her on either side, and 
the former restrained the young 
townsmen who crowded round with 
many a severe glance. Arrived at 
the green plot diosen for the coco,- 
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,Bation,. th» Minister delivered a 
short oration in praise of the worth 
and blessings of virtue. The greater 
part of the country people were 
moved , to tears; but it excited 
laughter only in the profligate part 
. of h is auditors, and some of them 
even endeavoured to cajole the pret¬ 
tiest of the village maidens out of 
the treasure whicb had just been so 
highly extolled and recommended 
to them as their greatest happiness. 
The General, after a suitable enco¬ 
mium on Evelina’s courage and 
prudence, placed the fragrant crown 
upon her head, and the Magistrate, 
a venerable and dignified personage, 
presented her with the more sub¬ 
stantial, and not less honorary re¬ 
ward of sixty ducats on a silver 
waiter. The procession then en¬ 
tered the castle; the music struck 
up merrily, and the General danced 
the first dance with the Kose-Queen. 
The whole village was content and 
happy; Muffel and his daughter, 
only, were absent. However, his 
assertion, that beauty is beset with 
temptations and dangers was again 
verified in the instance of Evelina. 
She found it necessary to keep as 
close as possible to the General for 

i irotection against the freedoms of 
lis fashionable guests. In this she 
succeeded pretty well for the first 
hour, and she was grieved to see 
her guardian withdraw to an upper 
chamber of the castle and scat nim- 
self at a card-table, where to stay 
would be intrusion. Shortljr after¬ 
wards a servant whispered in her 
ear that a lady, who was among 
the visitors, desired a private inter¬ 
view with her for a few moments. 
She followed him to a distant apart¬ 
ment on the ground-floor. Here she 
found a female figure seated on a 
Bopba,who begged her, in a lisping 
tone, to take a seat beside her. She 
obeyed, and in an instant, a pair of 
nervous arms thrust from under the 
silken mantle grasped her waist. 
S$hc straggled and uttered a loud 
scream, when instantly a scuffle en¬ 
sued between the servants who kept 
sentry at the door, and Erich, the 
General's Jager,* who loved Eve¬ 


lina, and had followed her When 
she was called away from the com¬ 
pany. He overpowered bis oppo¬ 
nents, and, bursting into the room, 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder, 
“ What is here?” The lady relin- 
qiiisbcfl her’prey and concealed her 
Erich, not satisfied with tl^s, 
insisted upon an answer, but before 
lie received it be found liimsclf sur¬ 
rounded by ten armed skeletons, 
whom the servants had called to 
their assistance. They advanced 
gallantly to the charge, but the 
Jager entreated them, compassion¬ 
ately, not to compel him to crush 
their venerable hones and tumble 
them one over the other like card- 
houses. During this moving repre¬ 
sentation the commandant of the 
garrison, having received due notice 
of the affair, made his appearance. 
“ What is all this?” demanded his 
powerful and authoritative voice. 
Erich answered, “ That the dumb 
figure upon the couch had offered 
violence to the Hose-Queen.”—“ Is 
that true?” cried Solmitz to the 
mask. The figure sprang up and 
attempted to make his way out; but 
the Colonel held him fast, and de¬ 
livered him over as a prisoner to his 
attendants, who conducted him to 
an empty apartment, and placed a 
guard at the door. 

Von Lindenkron, informed of the 
circumstance, rose from the table in 
anger to examine the criminal. All 
his male guests followed him; the 
ladies only were restrained by de¬ 
corum. Meanwhile the “ gentle 
lady,” had become transformed iqto 
the ungentle and unmanlv Kam- 
merherr Saloni. Disentangled from 
his masquerade attire be stepped 
forth with a smiling countenance, 
as if he bad intended nothing hot a 
harmless joke. But the General 
thought very differently; bis brow 
was knit into a tremendous frown. 
“ You allow yourself. Sir, unwar¬ 
rantable liberties in my house,” said 
be, “ and shew yourself a general 
disturber of peace and tranquillity. 
You have given the lie.both to the 
courtier and the gentleman, . who 
never oversteps the bounds of deeo- 


* Jager, a soldier, or confidential servant netted, nttnebed to persons of die- 
Unction. 
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rum,'and shuns every action that 
can render him troublesonie to so¬ 
ciety. 1 noir see that it was a fool¬ 
ish attempt to establish a f6te of 
this kind, whose object is the en- 
coura^fcment aiifi reward of virtue, 
in tl)c" vicinity of a large town. Not 
yaurconduct alone,Sir,but also that 
of other gentlemen present has con¬ 
vinced me of this, w'ho, at the very 
iiiotnent that a just eulogiuin was 
being passed on virtue, the chief, 
the worthiest ornament of the female 
sex, went round the circle of youth- 
fnl innocence, with the base at¬ 
tempt to sow the seeds of vice!”— 
Here be was interrupted by a servant 
who whispered a message in his ear. 
“ 1 must leave you for an instant, 
gentlemen,” said the General, “ but 
you shall not lose the remainder of 
my lecture,” added he, smiling and 
making a sign with his finger. 

It was announced to him that a 
strange lady, travelling across the 
country, requested an audience. He 
found, in aubaiiiber to which he was 
conducted, a veiled female, who an¬ 
swered his inquiries after her name 
and her commands by raising her veil. 
The countenance was that of a ladjyr 
of about five and thirty, bearing evi¬ 
dent marks of former beauty; it 
seemed familiar to him, yet he con¬ 
fessed that he could not recollect 
M’ho she was. 

“ Have you qnite forgotten Char¬ 
lotte Walter?” inquired the lady in 
a treinnlons voice. “ Charlotte!” 
exclaimed the General, while a deep 
blush crimsoned his manly face. 
“ My dear Charlotte!—Is it possi¬ 
ble? Do we again meet after you 
have concealed yourself from me for 
more than seventeen years ?” — 
“ Shame and remorse,” she replied, 

drove me into exile from my na¬ 
tive land, but the anxious longing 
to see my daughter and you again 
has brought me back.”—“ Then the 
dear plecige of our affection lives ?” 
said Lindenkron, while joy sparkled 
in his eyes. “ She lives, and is 
called Evelina.” Conceive lus as¬ 
tonishment ! 

Charlotte, the orphan daughter of 
* country curate, had been 
adopted at the age of fifteen by rtie 
iGeneral’s mother. He saw, loved, 
l^nd conquered the too charniing 
^mdid. Tim Baroness died just , as' 
gthe detection of her crime appeared 


inevitable. The unhappy lover; 
called suddenly to the field, pre¬ 
sented her with 2,000 dollars, and 
was compelled to leave her to her¬ 
self. She turned towards Linden- 
kroii where she had spent the pre¬ 
ceding summer with her hcnefac-.^ 
tress, ami had formed a favourable 
opinion of the schoolmaster’s wife. 
After her recovery she attached her¬ 
self to a lad^ of quality as travel¬ 
ling companion. With her Char¬ 
lotte spent about sixteen years in 
visiting most of the ruuntries of 
Europe, and became at length so 
weary of this unsettled mode of life, 
that she was glad to accept a fa¬ 
vourable ofier of marriage that %vas 
made to her id one of the rapital 
towns of Germany. She had ac¬ 
knowledged to her husbaiul that 
she had a daughter, and he joined 
in her desire to have her home. 

7’his proposition she now made to 
the General. “ Let us talk of it to¬ 
morrow,” said he, “ wait the ron- 
clu.si.in of the f£:tc without suffering ' 
anybody to recognize you; then 
follow Gvclina to tbc srhoul-house 
and discover yourself to her there. 

I have a strong reason fur request¬ 
ing this.” 

And who does not guess this rea¬ 
son? He dreaded ridicule and de¬ 
rision, because at the very moment 
that he was reading a moral lecture 
to his guests', he was himself re¬ 
minded of a youthful offence. 'I’lie 
threatened continuation of the ser¬ 
mon was omitted, and the guests 
gradually disappeared. 

Early the following morning the 
General surprised the mother , and 
daughter at the school-honse, and 
embraced Evelina with parental 
tendernessthey seemed, however, 
rather sorrowful than jojroas. He 
inquired the cause, the maiden was 
silent, but the mother betrayed her 
secret. “ The dear child,” said she, 

“ can hardly relish the idea of being 
the daughter of a nobleman; and, on 
the other hand, she is fearful lest she 
should be compelled to abandon 
a poor friend.” — “ Who is this 
friend?” inquired Von Lindenkron. 

“ Ericlt, the Jager,” answered Char¬ 
lotte. — “ I rejoice to hear that 
name,'*^ continued the General ; 
“ Erich is a noble youth, and wor¬ 
thy of your love, my daughter;- He 
was attached to iny person, ’and 
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soon raised himself toniy friendship, 
for he once saved my life in an cn* 
ffagement, at the imminent peril of 
nis own.” 

Evelina's heart bounded out of all 
bounds ; and at this moment Erich 
himself entered. He started when 
ihe saw the General; but the latter 
called to him, ” You come a-proposy 
my good fellow; I have long re¬ 
flected on the means of recouipen- 
sing your gallant prescri'ation of 


my life in a suitable manner, and I 
at length possess them. Here U 
your reward!” So saying, he led 
him to Evelina. Erich stood im¬ 
moveable and quite petrified when 
he was informed that his mistress 
was the daughter of his General. 
However, having recovered his 
senses, he threw himself, hand-ih- 
hand with Evelina, at the feet of the 
generous father, and wept with rap¬ 
ture in his embrace. S. 


EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN .OF SCOTS. 
Epistle from Mauy to her tJjvPLESy June. — 1.'>G7. . 
No. XII. 

How ills on ills my trembling steps pursue! 

Lov’d Lords, the tale of violence is true ;— 

Roth well alarm’d, lest France should disapprove 
His hold aspiring to his Sovereign’s love. 

Watch’d my return from Stirling’s distant W'alls, 
And bore me captive to his castled halls.* 

His treacherous daring, though by love inspir’d, 

My inmost soul with indignation fir’d; 

Yet, 1 must own, when he before me bow’d, 

And of his daring guilt abhorrence vow’d, 

I pledg’d that hand fur which such crime he dar’d. 
And for the nuptial rites my heart prepar’d. 

Ask yon why thus such hasty tics 1 sought. 

Know dread of shame the resolution taught; 

For days confin’d, alas I in Bothwell’s power. 

From morn’s first rays to evening’s closing hour, 
Oblig’d his passion’s daring vows to hear. 

No female friend, or loyal champion near, 

What could my threaten’d fame but marriage save? 
And thence my mournful, forc’d consent I gave. 
But this conviction cheer’d me, that consent 
1 knew would many a noble heart content. 


* If we may rely (says Robertson) oit the letters published in Mary's name, the 
scheme had been communicated to her, and every step towards it was taken 
with her participation and advice.”—Here again the forged letters, though 
Robertson speaks with an IF, are brought forward to condemn Mary, and, if 
justly, are proofs, not only of Mary'scouteniptible and unnecessary artifice, but of 
her consummate folly. What need was there for her to resort to a stratagem which 
could blind no one, in order to excuse her forming a marriage to which her 
own nobles and counsellors had by a written document earnestly conjured her 
to consent ? Why should she hesitate to marry Bothwell if she really loved him, 
when she had been told by those to’whose opinion she bowed, that he ought to 
be the husband of her choice ? 

Surely it is only consistent with common candour to allow, that if Mary had 
loved Bothwell she would at once have accepted his addresses, and that his 
ruffian violence was the consequence of his dread of losing her.—Having the 
Queen’s person in his hands, he instantly conunenced a wit, in order to obtain 
a divorce from Lady Jane Gordon, the Earl of Hsmtley’sflister,”— jRobarbron. 
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Since Scotland’s Lords had Bothtrell’s worth proclaim’d, 

And him dt husband for their Sovereign nam’d. 

I will not, dare not tell what other cause 
Might bid wounded heart no longer pause, 

Suihce, my tame I panted to redeem, 

And e’en by loss of peace regain etteem. 

Then blame me not,—yet Oh! I ask in vain— 

You feel the blighted honour of Lorraine; 

Your hopes of high alliances are fled. 

Since with a subject Mary stoops to wed. 

But there^ my Lords, your proud regrets coiiiine. 

Though at your wrath ray heart of hearts repine, 

Each angry charge ’gainst Bothwell now forbear, 

No tale of calumny must reach my ear; 

Howe’er I might the lover's frailties blame, 

They now are hidden by the husband’s name. ' 

Restor’d to freedom, my unbiass’d voice 
Proclaim’d Earl Bothwell Mary’s instant choice; 

And know, howe’er your noble hearts may chide. 

Your once lov’d Mary now is— liothwell’a bride. 


Epistle from Mary to her Uncles, June — .1567. 
No. XIII. 

New wrongs! new woes! the trumpet spreads alarms, 
And lo! rebellious subjects spring to arms! 

Hark! the shrill clarion, ana the doubling drum ! 
Against their Queen the lawless legions come ! 

Come to avenge, they cry, my Darnley’s death, 

On him, alas! whom their united breath 
Declar’d was guiltless of that sacred blood; 

On him, by whom array’d in arms they stood. 

While, as the dauntless champion of the land, 

For him they dar’d to ask their Sovereign’s hand. 

Oh! matchless baseness! when the historic page 
Shall tell its horrors to each future age. 

When truth through slander’s mist shall force its light. 
And give the story of my woes to sight. 

How will posterity those sorrows mourn, 

And o’er my wrongs with indignation burn! 

But hark! I’m summon’d! for the trumpet calls! 
Farcwel, Dunbar! I leave thy castle walls ! 

1 go the dangers of the fleld to seek. 

But no reluctance pales this glowing cheek. 

Let death's dread agents round this bosom fly. 

Misery has taught me that ’tis sweet to die. 

Then if, lov’d Lords ! some heaven-directed blow 
On Scotland’s Queen an early grave bestow, 

Yc tender friends of Mary’s youth, forbear 
To shed for her the unavailing tear. 

No—let the stain of grateful praise arise, 

If told, on death’s still bed your Mary lies, 

Since, on the earth from every comfort driven. 

To her the only place of rest was Heaven. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SHAKSPEARE’S HAMLET. 

MY GOETHE. 


Little is linown in this country 
of the multitudinous and multifa¬ 
rious works of the “ illustrions 
Goethe,” except his Werther and 
Faust; which, althoni>'h sufficient to 
establish the reputation of an author, 
form scarcclj' one-twentieth part of 
the publications of this extraor¬ 
dinary genius. He has written, 
either expressly or incidentally, on 
every subject which can interest 
man, and in almost all he has dis¬ 
played a degree of futility, which 
at once bespeaks a vastness of eru¬ 
dition and talent, a profundity of 
thought, and an originality of ge¬ 
nius, scarcely paralleled in any one 
individual cither living or dead. He 
is as familiar with the literature of 
almost every country and age, as 
with tlie authors who have illus¬ 
trated them; and assumes the man¬ 
ner and style of almost every one of 
them with as much success, and 
teemiuely with as much ease, as if 
lie had spent a whole life in the ex¬ 
clusive study of their several pro¬ 
ductions. To be convinced of this 
truth, one need only compare his 
Egtnont with his Taeso, his Goltz 
von Berlichingcn with his Iphegenie^ 
his Ciavigo with his Tancre^t and 
his Faust with them all. 

Who would have ever supposed 
that the author of ff'erthcr should 
also have written fl'^itikebnan and his 
ylge ; that he, who could condescend 
to write a farce like Jeryand Butely, 
should possess tlic knowledge and 
genius contained in the work on Art 
and Antiquity, «§-f. and in the Doc¬ 
trine of Colours; in which it has 
been said he successfully refutes— 
do not startle, gentle reader! even 
Newton! and that he who possessed 
the erudition, which appears in his 
fFest-castern Divan, should have 
bestowed his valuable time on the 
composition of a light poem such as 
Herman and Dorothea, os of novels 
such as The Affinity of Choice f or, 
William Meister's Apprenticeship. 
But even in these, as, indeed, might 
be expected, the liand of the master 
is discernable. Few similar pro¬ 
ductions offer a greater share of 
Eitr. Mag. Oct. 1823. 


learning, philosophy, and just 
knowledge, with due appreciations 
of iiuman character, and withal a 
higii degree of excellence. This is 
peculiarly the case with the last 
mentioned novel, the beauties of 
which fully compensate for its truly 
German length and breadth; and 
wc have no doubt that a spirited 
translation of this work would be 
gratifying to the British public. 

It is not our intention at present 
to commence a review of this work, 
but to confine ourselves to a few ex¬ 
tracts, which must he peculiarly in¬ 
teresting to the British reader, as 
conveying Goethe's sentiments, at 
least so it may be fairly presumed, 
on one of our greatest writers, 
Shakspearc, and one of his best 
productions, Hamlet. 

In order to be intelligible, how- 
evpr, a hasty sketch of the subject 
of the novel will be ncressary. Let 
it, therefore, be known, that Wil¬ 
liam Meistcr, the hero of the tale, 
is the son of a common-place, money- 
getting German merchant; but far 
from following tin; footsteps of his 
mercantile father, he becomes an 
ardent votary of the tragic muse; 
he secretly frequents the theatre, 
and the shrine of, a young and 
handsome actress; and ut last, when 
he is sent by his father about the 
country, to transact some busines.s, 
he gives the old gentleman the slip, 
and joins a band of strolling players. 
His adventures, while he associates 
with this motley gruiipe, are highly 
interesting and instructive. We are 
introduced to Princes, Counts and 
Countesses, Barons and Baronesses, 
witliont number, and are ‘made ac¬ 
quainted with a scries of characters 
such as could onlv be traced by a 
masterly hand like Goethe’s. Among 
these are two most extraordinary 
beings, a mad harp-player and a 
half-iuad little girl, the latter of 
whom William rescues from the 
hands of a barbarous rope-dancer, 
and one of whose songs “ Know ye 
the land where the citron blows” 
even Lord Byron did not disdain to 
imittiite in the opening of one of his 
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admirable poems.* Subsequently 
. William becomes connected with a 
better class of actors; bnt soon 
getting tired of acting and actors 
altogether, and his father, who has 
dicudaring his absence, having left 
him a considerable fortune, he rc> 
tires from the slagci for ever. He 
arrives at the castle of a Baron, 
where he meets with several persons 
whom he had seen before, and here 
several obscure passages of his life 
are explained. J)uring this period 
he is indneed to believe a charming 
little hoy, whom he had met among 
the actors, to be his own, as the 
son of the pretty actress, whom he 
had known in his native town, and 
who had since died. Notwithstand¬ 
ing which awkward circumstance, 
the sister of the baron, a lady of 
extraordinary beauty and worth, 
consents to marry him, and so the 
-story ends. 

We now proceed to our extracts. 
One of William’s conditions on 
going on the stage had not been 
admitted by Serb, the stage-ma¬ 
nager, without difficulty, lie had 
required that Hamlet should be per- 
‘formed in its entire and unmutilated 
state, to which singular demand the 
latter had only consented as far as 
it should he'poasihle. Upon this 
point then they had hitherto had 
many a difference ; for their opinions 
on what was possible or not, or on 
what might be omitted in the play 
without Its being mutilated, were 
not easily reconciled. 

William was yet in that hapny 
age when we cannot conceive tue 
possibility of a defect in a woman 
we love, or an author we esteem. 
Our feeling with respect to them is 
so perfect, so much in harmony with 
itself, that we are also compelled to 
. imagine pn equal harmony in them. 
Serb, on the other hand, was fond, 
nay, almost too fond of making dis¬ 
tinctions; his acute understanding 
led him to consider a work of art 
only as being more or less imperfect 
. as a composition. He thongnt that 
in the state in which plays were 
found, there was no occasion to be 
wery cermonious with them, and thus 
he also ill-treated Shakspeare, and 


especially Hamlet. William would 
never listen when the former spoke 
about separating the chaff from the 
grain. “Jt is no mixture ofchalf 
and grain,” he would exclaim, “ it 
is a stem with branches, twigs, 
leaves, buds, blossoms, and, fruits. 
Do they not subsist with each other, 
and by each other ?” Then the 
former would say, that we do, not 
bring the whole tree upon a table ; 
that the artist ought to present to 
his guests golden apples on silver 
salvers. They exhausted themselves 
in similics, and their ideas seemed 
to recede more and more from one 
another. 

Our friend’s indignation,, liow- 
ever, was at the highest, when, after 
a long debate, Serb once advised 
him, as the simplest means, to take 
up the pen boldly, strike out from 
tlie tragedy whatever was imprac- 
ticabie, join several persons into 
one; and, in case that he should not 
liave sufficient experience or courage 
for such a task, to bare it to him, 
who would soon get through it. 

“ That is against our agreement. 
How can you possess so much levity 
with your correct taste ?” 

“■ My friend,” said Serb, “ you 
will acquire it too. I know bnt’foo 
well that it is a scandalous practic<>, 
which, perhaps, existed on no other 
theatre yet; but where is there one 
so neglected as ours ? The authors 
compel us to this disgusting mutila¬ 
tion, and the public permit it. How 
many pieces have we, then, which do 
not exceed the’quantity of actors, 
scenery, stage-mechanism, time, dia¬ 
logue, and ptiysical powers of the per¬ 
former, and yet we are to play, play 
continually, and always play some¬ 
thing new. Shall we tlicn not take 
onr advantage, if mutilated pieces 
will do as well as when they are 
complete. The public tiiemselves 
give us the advaniage t Few Her¬ 
mans, and, perhaps, but few in¬ 
dividuals, of all modern nations, 
can jud^e of a wliole work of art; 
they praise and blame only in parts; 
they fall only in raptures, in parts; 
ana this is very lucky for tlie actor, 
since’ the stage is always only a 
thing put together at random.^’ 


* “The. Bride of Abydos.* 
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« But,” replied William, “ must 
it then remain so? Must every 
thing remain as it is ? Do not per* 
suade me that you are right; for no 
ower on earth shall induce me to 
cep a contract, which 1 should 
have concluded under the grossest 
delusion.” 

Serlo gave a different turn to the 
conversation, and requested William 
to consider again their debates on 
Hamlet, and to think of sumo means, 
himself, of giving it a successful 
turn. 

After a few days spent in solitude, 
William cheerfully returned. “Iff 
am not much mistaken, I have 
found out how to remedy the whole ; 
nay, I am convinced that Shak- 
speare himself would have managed 
it sp, if his genius had not been too 
much bent on the principal object, 
or, perhaps, been misled by the 
romances from which he wrote.” 

“ Let us hear,” said Serlo gravely, 
seating himself on the sofa; “ 1 
shall listen calmly, but for that 
very reason 1 shall be a more severe 
critic. ” 

William replied, “ I am not afraid; 
do hut listen. After the strictest ex¬ 
amination, and the most mature re¬ 
flection, I distinguish in the com- 
jmsition of the piece two things:— 
the first consists in the great internal 
relations of the persons and events, 
the mighty events arising from the 
characters and actions of the prin¬ 
cipal figures, and these arc, indivi¬ 
dually, excellent and exquisite in 
the order in which they are made to 
appear. They cannot be destroyed 
by any kind of treatment, nay, 
they can scarcely be disfigttred. ft 
is these Which every one wishes to 
behold, which no one dares to 
touch, which penetrate deep into 
the soul, and which, as 1 under¬ 
stand, have almost all been brought 
on the German stage. A fault, 
however, was committed, in my 
opinion, by considering, as too in¬ 
significant, the second thing ob¬ 
servable in this piece; I allndo to 
the external relation of the persons, 
by which they are brought from one 
place to another, or, hy certain lic- 
cidciital events, are in some way or 
other linked to each other, and 
which were only slightly touched 
upon, or even entirely omitted. It 
is true these threads are thin and 


loose, but they run tiiroiigli the 
whole piece, and keep together that 
which, without them, would fall 
asunder, and actually does so when 
they are cut off, and nothing but 
the ends left. Amongst these ex* 
teriial relations I reckon the trou¬ 
bles in Norway, the war against 
young Fortinbnis, the embassy to 
the old uncle, the settling of the 
dispute, the e^medition of young 
Fortinbras to Poland, and nis re¬ 
turn at the end; likewise the re* 
turn of Horatio from Wittemberg; 
Hamlet’s desire to go there; T^ertes* 
journey to France and his return \ 
Hamlet’s mission to England, his 
captivity among the pirates, and 
the death of the two courtiers after 
the fatal letter: all these arc cir¬ 
cumstances and events fit to enlarge 
a novel, but which arc very injurious 
to the unity of the piece in which 
the hero in particular has no plan. 

But these faults are like the hasty 
supports of a building, which ought 
not to be removed till they are sup¬ 
plied by some solid masonry. I 
propose, then, not to touch at all 
those great situations mentioned at 
first, out to preserve them in the 
whole as well as individually; on 
the other hand to throw away en¬ 
tirely all these external, disjuintjed, 
scattered, and diverting motives, 
and to substitute only one for all 
the rest... .and this is, the troubles 
in Norway. This is my plan:—after 
the death of Hamlet’s father, the 
lately conquered Norwegians begin 
to stir. The governor of the coun- 
tiy sends his son Horatio (an old 
school-fellow of Hamlet’s, but w1h>- 
has outstripped all the others in' 
bravery and experience) to Den¬ 
mark, in order to urge the dispatch¬ 
ing of the fleet, which however ia 
much delayed by the new King de¬ 
voted to pleasure. Horatio ItncW 
the old King, having assisted in his 
last battles and enjoyed his favour'; 
a circumstance rather favonrable to 
the first ghost scene. The new 
King, however, after having given 
an audience to Horatio, dispatches 
Laertes to Norway, with the intel¬ 
ligence that the fleet should soon 
arrive, whilst Horatio., is cbmmis- 
sioned to forward the fitting out of 
it; on the other hand, the mother 
will not aljow Hamlet to go to sea 
with Horatio, as he wishes. 
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“Thank God,” cried Serlo," thus 
we shall also j^et rid of Wittemberff 
and the University, which was al¬ 
ways a /rrcat objection. . I entirely 
approve of yonr ideas, for the audi¬ 
ence need only think of two great 
distant objects, Norway and the 
fleet; all the rest they see, being all 
performed, whilst otherwise the 
imagination is hurried about all 
over the globe.” 

“ You easily see,” continued Wil¬ 
liam, “ how I can now also keep 
together all the rest. On Hamlet 
inrorming Horatio of the crime of 
his father-in-law, the latter advises 
him to go to Norway, assure him¬ 
self of the army, and return at its 
head. At the same time Hamlet 
becoming too formidable to the 
King and Queen, they sec no nearer 
means of getting rid of him than 
by sending him to the fleet, giving 
lum Rosencranz and Guhienstern 
as spies on his conduct; and La¬ 
ertes in the mean time coming 
hack, they intend sending this en¬ 
raged youth after him for the pur¬ 
pose of dispatching him. But the 
fleet is retained by unfavourable 
winds; Hamlet rctnrn.s, his walk 
in the church-yard may perhaps be 
successfully managed ; his meeting 
with Laertes in Ophelia’s grave 
is a great indispensable moment. 
Then the King may consider that 
it might he better to rid himself of 
Hamlet immediately; a fete is given 
in honour of his departure and his 
feigned reconciliation with Laertes, 
accompanied hy a tournament, in 
which Hamlet and Laertes fight. 
Without the four corpses 1 cannot 
conclude the play, they must all 
die. Hamlet in dying, the people 
again obtaining their right of elec¬ 
tion, gives bis vote to Horatio.” 

Having finished the new adapta¬ 
tion of the play, he read it to the 
company. They expressed them¬ 
selves highly pleased with it, par¬ 
ticularly Serlo, who made many 
favouranlc observations. 

“ Amongst others,” he said, “ you 
have felt very justly that extraneous 
circumstances accompany this piere, 
and that they ought to be simpler 
than the great poet gave them to us. 
Tliat which happens off the stage, 
which is not seen by the audience, 
ftiul which they have to imagine, is 
hke a back ground, before whicli 


[Ocr, 

the performing figures are moving. 
The great simple prospect of the 
fleet and^ Norway will greatly add 
to the piece if you taue it away 
altogether, it is only a family scene, 
and the great idea of a whole royal 
house being destroyed through in¬ 
ternal crimes and improprieties, is 
not represented in its dignity. But 
if that back-ground itself remains, 
various, moveable, and confused, it 
would injure the impression of the 
figures.” 

William now again defended 
Shakspearr, and shewed that he 
had written for islanders, for fing- 
lisliraen, w'ho themselves are accus¬ 
tomed to see in the back-ground 
nothing^ but ships, voyages, the 
coast of France and pirates ; and 
that a representation, which to them 
would appear quite familiar, would 
divert and confuse ns. Serlo wished 
him to unite Rusencranz and Uul- 
denstern into one. 

_ “ God keep me from such abbre¬ 
viations, which destroy both-sense 
and cifect,” replied William; “What 
these two men are and do, cannot 
be represented by one. In such 
trifles we perceive Shakspeare’s 
greatness. This sneaking, this 
bending and bowing, this cringing, 
caressing and flattering, this ilcxte- 
rity, this sycophancy, this univer¬ 
sality and shallowness, this legal 
niscality, this incapacity, how can 
it be expressed by one individual ? 
There ought to be at least a dozen 
of them, if they could be had; for 
they are not only something in so¬ 
ciety, ’they are society itself, and 
Shakspearc was very modest and 
wise for introducing only a couple 
of such representat^es. Besides, I 
want them in my arrangement, as a 
couple to contrast with the one, ex¬ 
cellent Horatio.” 


“ Shakspearc,” said William, “ in¬ 
troduces the actors for two purposes. 
First, the man, who recites the death 
of I'riam with so much emotion, 
makes a deep impression on the 
Prince himself; he sharpens the 
conscience of the wavering young 
man, and thus this scene becomes 
the prelude to the other, in which 
the little play has so great an effect 
on tlie Hamlet feels shame 

on seeing the actors so strongly 
sympathising wrtli tlie woes of 
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otliers, and ^ those woes feigned; 
and thus the idea of making in this 
manner an attempt on the consci¬ 
ence of his father-in-law is excited 
in him.” 


Scrlo had undertaken the part of 
Polonius. “ One evening,” he said, 
good humouredly, “ I promise to 
ive you a good character this time, 
shall introduce the necessary tran¬ 
quillity and security, shallowness 
and importance, gracefulness and 
absurdity, freedom and watchful¬ 
ness, blunt mischievousness and 
feigned candour, wherever they 
should be. I shall perform and 
represent such a grey-headed, ho¬ 
nest, persevering, time-serving half- 
niscal, in the politest manner; in 
which performance 1 shall avail my¬ 
self of the somewhat rude and 
coarse touches of our author. 1 
shall talk like a book when 1 am 
prepared, and like a fool when 1 am 
in good spirits. I shall be absurd 
in order to speak to every body’s 
fancy, and be always so cunning, as 
to take no notice when people make 
a fool of me.” 


One day the conversation turned 
upon the respective merits of the 
novel and the drama, of which the 
following was nearly the result: 

In the novel as in the drama wc 
see human nature and action. The 
difference of the two compositions 
. is nut merely in their external form, 
not in the circumstance of the per¬ 
sons speaking in the one, whilst in 
the other they arc generally the 
subjects of a narrative. Unfortu¬ 
nately many dramas are bnt novels 
in dialogue, and it would not be 
impossible to write a drama in let¬ 
ters. The novel is principally to 
present sentiments and evetits! the 
drama, characters and deeds. The 
novel must protved slowly, and the 
sentiments of the principal_ figiire 
must, in some way or other, impede 
the progress of the whole towards 
its development. The drama must 
run, and the character of the prin¬ 
cipal figure must press forward to 
the end, only being impeded in its 

K ress, 'f’he hero of a novel must 
assive, at least not active in a 
hig]! degree; of that of the drama 
we require action and deed. Gran- 
dison, Clarissa, Pamela, the Vicar 


of Wakefield, even Tom Jones, if 
not passive, are at least impeding 
persons, and all the events are, in a 
certain measure, modeled after their 
sentiments. In the drama the hero 
models nothing after himself; every 
thing resists him ; and he either re¬ 
moves the impediments out of his 
way, or he siriKs under them. 

Tims they also agreed that in the 
novel much might be allowed to the 
effects of chance; which, however, 
should always be turned and guided 
by the sentiments of the persons; 
bnt that fate which urges man, with¬ 
out his co-operation, by means of 
unconnected external circumstances 
to an unforeseen catastrophe, can 
only be admitted in the drama; that 
chance might produce patlietical, 
but -no tragical events; that fate, 
however, must always be terrible, 
and becomes eminently tragical by 
bringing guilty and innocent ac¬ 
tions, though independent of each 
other, into one disastrous combi¬ 
nation. These reflections again 
brought them to the strange Ham¬ 
let, and the peculiarities of the play. 
The hero, they said, has in fact 
only sentiments too; he meets with 
events, only on which account the 
play has something of the prolixity 
of the novel: hnt late having traced 
the plan, the piece proceeding from 
a horrid deed, ami the hero being 
constantly urged on to a horrid 
deed, it is eminently tragical, and 
suffers no other than a tragical 
issue. 

“ Hut are you inexorable ? Must 
Hamlet die at the end P” asked Scrlo. 

“ How can I let him live,” said 
William, “ since the whole piece 
presses him to death.”—” But the 
public desire his life.” 

Wc also wish that a good useful 
man, dying from a chronic disease, 
might have lived longer. The fa¬ 
mily weep and conjure the physi¬ 
cian, who cannot give him life,; and 
as little as he can resist a natural 
necessity, can we cpmmand an ac¬ 
knowledged necessity of the art. It 
is a false condescension to the mul¬ 
titude, by exciting in them the feel¬ 
ings that they wish to have, and not 
those which they ous(ht to hhve. 

. He who brings liis money may 
demand the commlodity according to 
his fancy in some respect; but the 
pul^ie has a right to he respect^, 
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and not to be treated like children, 
to get their money. Lot us gradu* 
ally impart to them, through good 
performances, a taste for U’hat is 
good, and they will bring their 
money with increased pleasure, 
since neither reason nor prudence 
can blame them for such expense. 


THE PRIZE IN 

1 PAID a visits a short time ago, 
to a very worthy and intelligent 
mechanic, residing in a neighbour* 
ing town, of which I had myself 
been formerly an inhabitant. The 
man received and entertained me in 
a very friendly way, and related to 
me, as we sat at the open window of 
his little parlour, the most impor* 
t^nt changes that had taken place 
' since 1 had ceased to be a mem¬ 
ber of the community; pointing out 
many a house, whose tenants were 
no longer the same that I had left 
there. On a sudden he drew my 
attention to a poor woman with a 
countenance expressive of deep sor> 
row, who was wallung along the 
street with slow and weary steps. 
That she was poor her dress, which' 
though extremely clean was ahnn- 
dantiy darned and washed almost to 
shreds, too plainly indicated, and 
its wiiole appearance shewed it to 
he a remnant of better days, with 
wliieli it had faded. Her face was 
pale, her gesture sad, and her obei¬ 
sance to a few passengers who met 
lier bashful, ana strikingly humble. 
As she wished us a good day, 1 
thought I saw a feature of gratitude 
to my host mix with the expression 
of deeply rooted sorrow in her 
look. 

What do you think of her T* 
said the man, when she had passed. 

“ Perhaps a victim of seduction ? 
Yet no!” said I, ii^tantly correcting 
my judgment, “ or she must have 
fallen under exensatdry circum¬ 
stances. With the expressive grief 
and helplessness, which seemed to 
implore compassion and relief, her 
large blue eye spoke innocence and 
dignity. But unfortunate she surely 
19* 

Yes,” rejoined he, “ unfortu¬ 
nate nnd poor through gaining a 
in the Lottery,” 


We may flatter them, as we Hatter a 
favourite child, in onler to improve 
and ultiinatoly to' eniigliien it; not 
as we Hatter the rieli or great in 
order to perpetuate the error by 
which we profit. 

A. B, Z. 


THE LOTTERY. 

I expressed curiosity; the man 
closed the window, and proceeded 
to relate the Tollovving. 

** This unfortunate woman was 
once among the number of the 
sprightlicst and roost beautiful 
maidens our little town could boast 
of. Her parents, distant relations 
of mine, were industrious mechanics, 
and maintained themselves with de¬ 
cency and wmfort. Sophia’s ele¬ 
gant figure, her beauty and en- 
clianling modesty, gained the affec¬ 
tions of young Sillner, an excellent 
cabinet-maker. For some months 
he was continually in iier company, 
and I observed with delight the 
sincere and timid attachment of 
these young people. They will 
make a happy pair, thought J, for 
one is worthy of the other. And 
nothing was wanting to their hap¬ 
piness hut the performance of the 
ceremony, 

** One evening I found a man at the 
house of Sophia’s parents, whom 1 
am always sorry to meet anywhere. 
This fellow had sacrificed his repu¬ 
table and lucrative employment to 
his idle and roving disposition, and 
> resorted to all manner of low and 
indirect methods of gaining a live¬ 
lihood. He was a oroker 'and a 
match-maker; he angled a few 
hours in the day; bred young birds 
and taught them to pipe tunes ; 
now and then he sent up an air-bal¬ 
loon, or discharged a few rockets 
for money, and did every thing, in 
sfaart, but what he ought. That 
evening he stood at the table with a 
handful of tickets of a foreign lot¬ 
tery, which, in despite of a very wise 
and salutary law, he was endeavour¬ 
ing to sell for his own benefit, and 
he talked a great deal, with a honied 
tongue and a persuasive smile, of ^ 
how unusual it was to lose, huw 
many opulent people in the world 
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onred their fortunes entirely to the 
Jjottery, and how yreat the plea¬ 
sure must be to draw the capital 
prize ! Young’ Siilner looked grave, 
and 1 expressed uiy opinion earn¬ 
estly, though with calmness. ‘ I 
must tell you that I am very much 
against Lottery Schemes. I have 
known so many people, who have 
lost all through them ; property, 
reputation, virtue, and peace of 
mind. The constant hope and re¬ 
liance on a thing uncertain, and be¬ 
yond our controul, causes us to give 
up, at length, the confidence in 
oneself, the building upon a sure 
foundation, upon skilful industry 
and resolute economy. We throW' 
away what is within our grasp, and 
snatch at that' which a hundred 
hands are stretched out to seize; 
we abandon our wholesome food, 
and amuse our hunger with the 
promise of delicacies to come; and, 
•if they do not come, we grow despe- 
rifte,., It is a lamentable condition to 
be ha{ipy only in vain expectation. 
And if the expectation is fulfilled, 

I tremble at becoming suddenly ricb. 
They, who are descended of opulent 
parents, are for the most part edu¬ 
cated for the management of pro¬ 
perty ; and they, who grow rich by 
industry and perseverance, will lie 
enahlea by those qualities to make 
a right use of their well-gotton for¬ 
tunes; but he, who, either by in¬ 
heritance or the gaining a prize, is 
plunged at once into amuence, is in 
great danger. I have known but 
few who have been b^nefitted in the 
end by what thus fell into their. 
pockets without their knowing how 
it came there. 1 have seen many 
die away, prematurely, upon a rich 
inheritance, and many who have 
rioted in luxury for a few years, in 
defiance of all warning and remon¬ 
strance, and then been reduced to 
beg in the streets for a wretched 
suhsistence.’ 

“ All this I impressed upon them 
as well as 1 could, but a scrap of 
paper npon which a Lottery Sclieme 
IS printed, and which is equivalent 
to a piece of gold, has, over some 
hearts, an indescribable charm. 

“ The smiles of the man with the 
Tickets, and his shrugs at my short¬ 
sightedness, aided by the cool ‘ as¬ 
surance with which he affirmed, 
that hundreds would be glad to en¬ 


joy the advantage which he thiw 
offered purely out of friendship, got 
the better of my arguments. In tin* 
minds of Sophia’s parents. To 
these, too, it was answered, that the 
produce of the Lottery was to be 
appropriated to some charitable in¬ 
stitution. I don’t rcdollect which 
the follow named to me. * I respect 
every good intention,’ I replied; 

* but 1 can nevertheless, see, that 
this or that means, which is em¬ 
ployed, is not the fittest. If I, for 
example, were to entice the children 
of the wealthy into my bouse; and 
then fur a little frnit, or an almond 
cake, or merely by a promise of 
toys and playtliings, wci'e to per¬ 
suade them to give mo tlicir jackets 
and hats to clothe poor children 
with them, yon surely would not 
call that a benevolent institutitm ?’ 
—‘Oh! your comparison will^ot 
hold!’ they all exclaimed. 1 main¬ 
tained that it did hold good, as 
comparisons generally do, that is, 
in its main features. 

“ So we argued and disphted a long 
time. At last the fellow with the 
tickets resolved to go ; Imt before 
he did so, Sophia’s parents also re¬ 
solved to go,—to the bureau,,name¬ 
ly. Every thing there -ift the shape 
of money was collected together, 
even to the contents of the grand¬ 
father’s money box ; some old coins, 
and various pocket-pieces with rings, 
which the man readily offered to, 
change, were diligently rummaged 
out. _ The scrap of ])aper was now 
laid in the place of the savings of 
years—^^and would to God it had 
ever remained there! Probably the 
usual result would have taught them 
an useful lesson for the future; but 
conceive how unfortunate. In a little, 
time we heard a great uproai:,> and* 
the neighbours thundered 'at my 
door to announce that the ticket had 
been drawn a prize of , above , two 
thousand pounds. . • 

“ Sophia’s parents, acoobpimedky 

the man, who, being the founder;, 
was, of xsourse, the participator in 
this good fortune, and who, from 
this time, became, the chief friend 
and adviser of the family, met me 
with shouts of triumph. I rejoiced, 
as { could, certainly rather coldly 
and timidly. * Cousin is ennious,’ 
said th^y, after my departure; but 
they were mistaken. When a man 
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sits down to Idfl work with pleasure, 
and to his siuiplc meal at noon and 
his bread and cheese in the evening 
with perfect contentment, he envies 
no man’s lot. It is true that I may 
have looked angry, for I could not 
help observing the melancholy air 
witn which vSophia regarded her 
lover from time to time, while her 
parents treated him with contempt, 
and often checked his sensible re- 
murks with great asperity. 

“ Wliat I foresaw happened. The 
new friend and privy counsellor of 
the family courted Sophia on behalf 
of a merchant, whom he recom¬ 
mended as he had done the ticket, 
hut whose proposal rested upon the 
condition that he should receive the 
whole amount of the prize by way 
of dower, because he happened to 
be jn want of precisely that sum to 
re-establish his credit. People who 
seek to raise themselves above their 
station in life will submit, if need 
be, to the meanest humiliations to 
further their ambition; and so it 
proved in this instance. That the 
new suitor wanted notliing but the 
money, was clearly enough express¬ 
ed. Sophia wept and lamented, 
and wrung her hands for Sillner, 
whom she loved; hut her entreaties, 
and my remonstrances, supported by 
those of other friends, availed no¬ 
thing—the parents had set their 
hearts upon the match, and they 
completed their own ruin by the ex¬ 
travagant preparations which they 
made for celebrating their nuptials. 

“ I saw Sophia led to the altar, and 
I shall never forget that day. Pale, 
and wan, and emaciated, she ap¬ 
peared as a lady lately risen from 
the bed of labour. What do I say? 
No; in such a case, there is a ray of 
joy and happiness that brightens up 
the pain-worn countenance; a look 
of triumph and of maternal love- 
hut Sophia’s eve betokened only dis¬ 
tress, and anxiety, and dread, 

^ ‘‘ While Sillner found his happiness 
in the possession of another young 


woman, his equal in life, Sophia’s 
marriage, in which love had no part, 
became a grievous yoke. For a few 
years her outward circumstances 
wore tolerable. The intercourse 
with a man, who cared little about 
her, could not give her contentment 
or peace. Then followed the sad¬ 
den downfal of hi« establishment, 
%vhich had been only propt up by 
the dower. Her husband, who had 
long siqce destroyed his constitu¬ 
tion by irregular living, died last 
winter. 'His creditors pressed upon 
her froiu all sides; the effects that 
remained were inadequate to the 
payment of half their (lemands, and 
Sophia would now be a beggar, but 
that she supports herself, in spite of 
her broken health, by the labour of 
her hands. Fatal Prize hi the Lot¬ 
tery!” 

As the man uttered this ejacula¬ 
tion we heard a disturbance at a 
little distance; from the window 
wc CO .I Id sec nothing but a crowd of 
people collected in n-ont of a house. 
However, my host’s little daughter 
soon came running in breathless, 
and related the particulars. “ Alas, 
poor widow! Tliink, father; an 
ill-natured, wicked woman, to whom 
the deceased merchant owed a trifle, 
ran up to her in the street and 
threatened her with blows, calling 
her« proud cheat, and I know not 
what names besides. The unfortu¬ 
nate woman clasped her hands over 
her head and swooned away. Just 
as I came up they carried her into 
a house, and Sillner, who lives close 
by, came running to the spot, spoke 
to the furious woman, and became 
security for the few pounds. Poor 
innocent woman!”—“ She is inno¬ 
cent, my dear,” said the father; “ 1 
will go to her again to-day, and do 
what 1 can for her. Who knows 
how great her distress may be' again. 
Dear7 amiable Sophia, what a trea¬ 
sure have'yon lost in Sillner, through 
that cursed Prize in the Lottery.” 
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FEU3C AND MARIAQUITA. . 

AN £F1S0DE. 

From tic ** JVar of the a Poem^ m Ten Cantos^ now in the preat. 

Where Guadalqaiycr rolls its lii^id atrcani> ' 

Near to thy ancient Corduba, Oh! Spain; 

Where nature showered its bounties, Sol his beam, 

And all was smiling as the golden reign, 

W-hieh blessed the shepherds of Arcadia’s plain. 

Young Mariaquita awelt,* of Spanish girls 
The fairest blossom in their lovely train; 

The fairest of the land, where oeauty twirls 
The castanet, and love his silken flag unfurls. 

Sweet are the days of youth, and sweet the hours 
Of rural mirth, and innocence, and ease. 

When hope leads fancy to her sylvan bowers, 

Where naught but fragrant perfumes fan the breeze; 

And Time has not impregnated disease 
Into the pores where care with age soon creeps—« 

And young desire with Iris-plumage flies. 

As the brisk b^ from flower to flower, and steeps 
His lips, all Imneyed o’er; tiien on as blithely leaps. 

Such were the hours that Mariaquita knew; 

And love had lately brushed her with his wing. 

And whisper'd in lier ear a tale more true 
Than he attunes, oft, in his wandering; 

And had infused his sweets withdut his stingy 
Stealing upon her heart as summer’s air, 

Which stirs a bed of roses blossoming; 

Pure as the orison of childhood’s prayer; 

Fond as the mother’s breast who clasps her infant care. 

And, Oh I the blushing half-averted cheek, 

When Felix met that Instre-gemed dark eye, 

Timidly tender. Then would Its glance speak 
Those thoughts of teeming sensibility. 

Which o’er the aspect of the features fly 
More strong than all that language could express 
Nor did the heart of Felix'marve], **.why ?” 

At those soft tell-tales of her tenderness,— 

He too had questioned love, whose soft reply was “ yes." 


* Among (he many sorrowful tales, which the history of the tliMiiih war 
(when the country was invaded by Bnonaparte) could fnmishi I'^fre aelleeted. 
the present. Every ciroumstaocc is as it too frequently happened, > It was totd‘ 
me by a Spanish Hidalgo, at a small town, called Naval Moral,-a Short distance 
from the Bridge of Almaraz. To those who are unacquainted with thd’hrdtali- 
ties, which the army of France committed during the war In l^in, I woidd re¬ 
commend the perusal of «Felix Alvarez,** which spirited and pleasii^ aoceont 
has been much admired; and wl|h whose, accomplished* author it wm my 
good fortune to be during a great^rt'Of the campaign.!—>AllTH. ' 

Fur, Mag, Oct. 1823. 8 q , 
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Oh! who can watch the eye wher^ beauty shines, 

Nor thrill in fondness 'neath its lovely gaze; 

Nor wish to bend him at so fair a shrine, 

Adore the vision bright where Heaven’s light rays. 

The cheek’s pale rose-dyed shifen, the smile which plays 
Sweetly impressive o’er the features’ cast, 

As the soft tender glow of autnmn’s days. 

Leaving a sweeter memory as it passed, 

As flowers, whose essence breathed, have fragrance to the last. 

And in the vale they dwelt in, all was mirth; 

Oft had' thev heard of, but ne’er dream’d that war, 

^Which had overrun the fairest climes on earth,) 

Would shortly turn its hot malignant star 
Towards their peaceful homes, and drive its car 
Scorching, like Phaeton, the abodes of men; 

Ah t then tbe drum would drown the soft guitar. 

And anguish, death, and discord make a den 
Of their now peaceful vale,—contentment’s denizen. 

Dark treason soon supplied what force could not; 

Ambition’s slave (whose curse had lately drown’d 
Europe with blood and tearO with heinous plot 
Now seized possession of Hesperia’s ground: 

Little he deemed that some would there be found 
Patient in woe, and patriot-like in mind; 

But that the portent ot bis name’s dark sound 
(Borne like the thunder-clap upon the wind) 

Would awe their hearts to bend to slavery’s yoke resign’d. 

But soon was leagued full many a mountain-band'—. 

What! though the foe had rush’d from East to West, 

And let his eagles looi^e upon the land. 

Devouring and destroying ? some possessed 
Of daring minds, and fired with freedom’s zest, 

Fled to their Sierra’s fortresses und hold; 

And, ’mongst the few,-young Felix with the rest 
Could not look tamely on, vrith spirit bold, 

To see oppression's chdn around his country rolled. 

The vale be loved, the friends so softly dear. 

And that fair form in which his heart delighted.— 

Ah! luckless fate, liow often dost thou sere 
Onr fairest hopes! how often hast thou blighted 
Youth’s most devoted vision, too short-sighted; 

Gone, as a meteor or a summer’s leaf; 

Tearing asnnder those whom love united : 

Wlio could have seen thee, in a space so brief. 

Turning those smiles to tears I that merriment to grief! ^ 

->Oh! he who fosters hope will often find 
Ibe smile he coins hut glistens to deceive; 

And he, who pictures pleasure in his mind. 

Will often ack its joys; he who will weave 
Fair visions Of the brain and can believe 
The-flitting colonrings of |iis fancy’s beam, 

‘Will ever have a host of ill« to grieve. 

Joys are not lasting^as tlwir s^dows seem. 

And we oft stamp as fdct.what fancy did hut dream. 
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And oh I that farewell, prting hour was coiiie, ‘ 

Tears, si^hs, and all tliat sorrow doth respire. 

Tokens of love were her’is; even that home 
She would have down from ;'but alas! her sire 
Grown old, infitm with years as to require 
All that a child’s attention should bestow! 

Here filial love silenced at once desire. 

Striving' to soothe her tender heart of woe 
With thoughts, tliat happier days would rccompence the blow! 

And two revolving moons had passed away. 

Since Felix from his love and home had gone; 

Tidings were brought of feuds, each coining day. 

Vet they were doubtful or but little known; 

At length the cloud of war came thickening on. 

Darkening o’er Andalusia’s verdant plain; 

Already were Morena’s summits won, 

And the loose foe, whom nothing could restrain, 

Bringing dismay, and death, and havock in his train. 

Brief be my tale, where grief it’s burthen is; 

One morn the foe broke in upon the vale. 

Making that peaceful spot a dark abyss 
Of everv horror that can well assail 
The shriek of death, the matron’s, virgin’s wail. 

The riot of intemperance and hate; 

A childless parent’s or an orphan’s tale 
Soon had to grieve at the nark deeds of fate, 

And curse the hardened fiends that could such scenes cieate. 

But to nw sequel,—‘how shall words describe 
What Mariaqnita and her sire befell ? 

Behold some ruffians of that lawless tribe 
Broke in upon that bower whore love did dwell, 

And seizing ner with a lascivious veil 
Tore her (while clinging) from her parent’s arms; 

Me, in his frenzy rushing to repel. 

Was struck to earth, and life’s last spirit warms 
To curse the hands that now defiled his daughter’s charms. 

And passion sated, there it left,her form, 

Pale, fallen, and faded—all but life now fled; 

Even as a rose-bud, blasted by the storm, 

Struck by the whirlwind to its parent bed. 

Where yesterday it rose its lovely head 
Fragrant and fresh, and glittering in the dew ;— 

Ah! whither hope? Ah! why deceit thus spread, , 

That, like the Dead Sea’s fruit art fair in nue 
But inwardly all dust and ashes to the view. 

For oh! she never woke to reason more I 
Sorrow and suffering had subdued her mind; 

That ray of nature’s light was clouded o'er, 

And left a frame all tenantless behind; 

Even as a ruined structure, where the wind 
Murmurs with strange and confused sound; devoid ' 

Of sense thus thought flits loose and unconfined, < 

’Till day on day left nature unsupplied 
This could not last—she sleeps by W loved parent’s, side. 
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Mane t twine a (yprese f^arland round thy lyre; 

Maidi! weep the fairest of thy sister-biana; 

ShCf who coaid once the smile of mirth inspire, 

In grace, in look the loveliest of the land. 

Nipt like a flower by fate’s untimely hand! 

And Felix came to .find a desert-spot 
Where every charm, once glowed, as if the wand 
Of some destructive power had chosen to blot 
Its charms from nature^s face, and seal its mournful lot ? 

O’er that green sod, which marked the tenement 
Where she, he loved, in sleep eternal lay— 

An oath of vengeance 'gainst the foes lie sent. 

Who tore her in her mveliness away! 

By secret stealth, or contest’s open fray, 

Revenge looks only to the end it swore; 

And well did he their deed of blood repay; 

He lived to hurl the foe to Hades’ shore. 

To ^ Gaol fly his land and peace her smiles restore. 

Canto Y. Stanza 6. 


HIGH 

Tmb eccentric and dissipated Lord 
Baltimore had exhausted all the 
pleasures of life, nearly ruined his 
constitution, and involved his estate^ 
in great difficulties before he reached 
the age of thirty. ^His friends saw 
that nothing could save him from 
rain and an earlr dissolution, but a 
marriage, which might unite the 
double advantage of weaning his 
mind from the love of pleasure by 
the prospect of domestic felicity; 
and repair the injury, sustained oy 
his fortune, a great addition 
of wealth. Tbe immensely rich 
daughter of a London banker was 
tlie lady, whom his friends selected 
to reform his manners and repair his 
fortune. Negociations were secretly 
opened between the friends of Li^ 
Baltimore, and the father of his in* 
tended bride, some time before that 
noblenian or the ladj were made 
acquainted with their views; and 
nothing was wanting to complete the 
match, but an opportunity ot placing 
the wealthy heiress before his Lord- 
ship’s eyes at a momentj when con¬ 
siderable losses at play and a long 
course of exhausting pleasure should 
have lefthis mind in a state of aliena¬ 
tion from his follies, and have in- 
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spired him with an appetite for 
cnange. .An opportunity of thi» 
nature soon presented itself. Fifteen 
successive nights of deep play, and 
the loss of thirty thousand pounds, 
were followed by a consciousness, 
that neither his ronstitntion nor his 
fortune could for any length of time 
sustain such debilitating efforts. 
While he was in this temper of 
mind, and on a certain morning 
after he had spent the whole night 
at a gambling nouse, he was visued 
by his uncle, who'had been the chief 
negociator of the marriage. He 
found him sitting at his breakfast 
table, pale, emaciated, ddected in 
toirits, and evidently under the in¬ 
fluence of great nneasiness. As 
soon as his uncle beheld him, he 
was conscious that no opportunity, 
more favourable than the one then 
present, was likely to ocenr; and he 
prepared himself to enter upon a 
coiitse of friendly admonition. The 
young Lord soon^ gave him an oo- 
caaion of developing his schemes, 
by representing to him the great 
losses which he had lately sustained; 
the ttouble and uneasiness of his 
mind; the disgust he felt for tliose 
dissipated habits,- by which lie had 
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been, for such a length of time, en¬ 
thralled; the absolute necessity of 
repose to his constitution, and of 
economy to his finances. These 
are mere trifles, my dear boy,” said 
his undo, “ and mav all be repaired 
by asucceiisful marriage,”—“Speak 
not to me on that subject,” said 
Lord Ualtimore, “I am tired of the 
sight of women. The very name of 
marriage alarms me with the appre¬ 
hension of some overwhelming evils, 
from which no exertion or good 
fortune could ever extricate me. If 
yon wish to make me happy, inform 
me of some one, who will fend me a 
hundred thousand pounds to enable 
me to surmount my present difficul¬ 
ties, and make one final attempt to 
recover those vast sums of which the 
better fortune of my friends has 
deprived me.”—“1 know such a 
person,” replied his uUcle, ** who 
will not only lend you one, but two, 
three, or even more hundred thou¬ 
sands, if you will give me a com¬ 
mission to treat with him.”—“ You 
make me the happiest of men,” re¬ 
plied Lord Baltimore, rising up 
and seizing him by the hand. “ i 
consign to you the power of nego- 
ciating the business for me. Con¬ 
sent to any interest, any terms, any 
conditions, provided I can have the 
money immediately.”—“ The con¬ 
ditions, my dear Lord,” replied his 
uncle, “ are extremely favourable 
to yourself: you have only to con¬ 
sent to-’ —“ 1 will consent to 

any thing,” added Lord Baltimore 
hastily.”—“ You have only to con¬ 
sent,” rejoined his uncle, “ to marry 
his daughter, and the sum of tliree 
hundred thousand pounds will bo 
paid as the dowry of the lady.”— 
“ Death!” cried Lord Baltimore, 
“ are these the conditions ? Is there 
no way of obtaining the money 
without being subjected to the con¬ 
straint of a repulsive marriage? 
■Perhaps the old fellow will take 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty per cent; 
any thing, any thing, my dear 
uncle, but the marriage.” “ Re¬ 
member your difficulties,” said the 
uncle. “ The marriage! the mar- 
ri^e!” replied Lord Baltimore. 
“ Recollect,” said his ancle, “ how 
enormous are youf debts, and how 
deeply you are engaged in honour 
to pay them. Remember the ex¬ 


alted rank you hold in society, 
which cannot bo supported without 
an income adequate to its dignity. 
Forget not the duty you owe to 
your posterity, to transmit to them 
your title and estates as perfect and 
nnincumbered as they were when 
you received them from your ances¬ 
tors.” Lord Baltimore felt the force 
of his uncle’s reasoning, and re¬ 
quested to have three dkys^ and 
nights to consider of it. Ij'he nights 
were passed in the deepest play, and 
the days, or at least the greater 
part of them, in bed. He could not 
make up his mind to marry. The 
thought of it was horrible. He 
could not continue in the same 
conrse of irregular pleasures and 
e.xpensive habits without the pros¬ 
ect of endless and irretrieva- 
le difficulties. Some retirement 
from 'the frequency of debilitating 
leasnr^s was necessary to preserve 
im from an early grave. Marriage, 
ruin, death, were three monsters 
which continually haunted his ima¬ 
gination ; he wa's obliged to em¬ 
brace one; and marriage, notwith¬ 
standing all its ^disadvantages, ap¬ 
peared the least dreadful of the 
three. In a moment of impatience 
and vexation, he wrote a note to 
his uncle, and empowered him to 
negociate for the hand of the wealthy 
banker’s daughter. He professed 
himself prepared to sacrifice his 
liberty to the welfare and dignity 
of his family; and demean himseff ^ 
by a marriage with a citizen’s 
daughter, bringing him three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds as a dowry, 

' that the ancient estates of the Balti- 
mores might continue whole and 
unincumbered to his descendants: 
but be begged to, be Relieved from 
the toil and tediousuess of making 
love, and hoped thi^ no farther 
courtship would be expected frona 
him than jnst to ask the Udy's con¬ 
sent. The whole business was soon 
arranged. The banker thought the 
wor^smy Lady Baltimore,V were 
each" df .them worth'^a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, and hiff^anghter was 
captivated wUh the thought of being 
united to one^ of the most' exalted 
titles of tlie kingdom, and charmed 
with the prospect of the, merit of 
being able to reform one of the most 
dissipated of noblemen. Imrd B al - 
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tiinpre was soon Introduced to his 
intended bride, and submitted him- 
' self with more patience than was ex¬ 
pected, to the disagreeable incon¬ 
venience of a courtship of lialf an 
hour. The lady was prepared to 
accept his offer, and approve of 
whatever day he might fix for 
their marriage. Tliey were soon 
united, and became, almost irame- 
diatclv after their marriage, remark¬ 
able for a<«old and regular polite¬ 
ness to each other, which never as- 

g 'red to love or descended to hatred. 

uriugthe two years which elapsed 
between the marriage of Lord Balti¬ 
more and his death, he was scarcely 
ever seen in her company; and was 
never heard to mention her with 
any approbation, except when he 
was made acquainted with the birth 
of his daughter and only child. A 
fever carried him off in his thirty- 
first year, and terminated a life 
which had continued without ad¬ 
vantage, aiid ended without regret 
to any one. 

Lady Baltimore had derived so 
little comfort from her first mar¬ 
riage, that she felt no inclination to 
involve herself in new vexations by 
a second. Although solicited by nu¬ 
merous suitors, she had the pru¬ 
dence to remain a widow,' and de¬ 
vote her chief endeavours to the 
welfare and education of her child. 
Nothing could exceed the care and 
attention with which the young 
Countess of Baltimore was rearra 
and educated. She was trained^ to 
refinement by a succession of delica¬ 
cies which attenuated both her per¬ 
son and intellect. Knoivn to be the 
richest heiress in the kingdom, , she 
was early taught to regard herself 
as a personage of much importance, 
and to assume airs of dignity and 
consequence. The flatteries and atr 
tentions which she received at hPme 
were exceeded by those that were 
paid her abroad. She had scarcely 
attained her tenth year, when the 
heads of many noble families as¬ 
pired to an alliance, which by its 
wealth and dignity would.nj^fandize 
the most illustrious youtk’of' the 
kingdom. The moment of hCr first 
appearance in public wa.s watched 
hundreds of young men, who' 
were preparing their tendercst sighs 
iuid tiieir softest words to pour into 


her ear. l^o poets of the day xt6te 
retained to (%lcbrate her opening 
beauties. The public prints teemea 
with elaborate descriptions of her 
person, accomplishments, wealth, 
■ and estates. At last the happy mo¬ 
ment arrived when she appeared in 

S uhlic, and, like the sun in its meri- 
ian splendour, gave light and ani¬ 
mation to all. 'Wherevershe turned 
she beheld numerous youths boning 
with reverential love before her. 
No aversion—no coldness—no in¬ 
difference ever met her eye. Man¬ 
kind appeared to be tnade of the 
most gentle and tender materials, 
and those who had seen her pass 
through the crowds of submissive 
suitors, who watched' every move¬ 
ment of her person, might have con¬ 
cluded thSt she was some super¬ 
natural being, whose approach had 
banished from society every rough 
and uneasy feeling. The letters, 
poems, petitions, which were ad¬ 
dressed to her, surpassed calcula¬ 
tion. They all breathed the same 
sentiment, love; and were together 
a singular monumeut of protesta¬ 
tions without sincerity, passion with¬ 
out feeling, ardoUr mthont warmth, 
and tenderneAB witinont emotion. 
In truth, the y''ang Coniitess of 
'Baltimore was of all lisdles of her 
day the one, who ,was most sought 
after, and the least beloved ; for her 
immense wealth was a quality of 
sneb power,' that it totally excluded 
the interference of any other senti¬ 
ment except avarice; hut so ad¬ 
mirably dlu' that passion imitate the 
feelings of real love, that it would 
have required'a person of niucli 
greater experience and aedtehess 
than was the Countess of Baltimore 
to have discovered the deception. 

Some one, we believe' Swift, say's 
that the hqppiness of life consists in 
being'agreeably deceived, and'the 
Countess of Baltimore was, unfor¬ 
tunately for her,'at that a^e when 
we are little disposed to question 
the assertions of people, and when 
we listen with tne most implicit 
faith to the protestations of pre¬ 
tended love. She was incapable of 
distingnishing portion of the 

immen^ reverence she received was 
paid to her person, and what to her 
wealth; anu being a young lady of 
moderate capacity, and accustomed 
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to early and extravagant praise, she 
very naturally received the adala* 
tions of her admirers as just tri¬ 
butes paid to her superior charms 
and endowments. Her friends, how¬ 
ever, considered the amazing in¬ 
fluence she possessed in society in 
its proper light, and Justly attributed 
it to the charms of her prodigious 
wealth. It was their endeavour 
that she should use that wealth as 
the means of purchasing the greatest 
advantages, or, in other words, that 
she should acceptof no alliance which 
would not confer upon her the title 
of the highest dignity which a sub¬ 
ject could reach. There was, never¬ 
theless, considerable difficulty in de¬ 
ciding upon what eldest son of the 
diflerent Dukes the choice should 

fall. The Duke of A-’s son was 

a Catholic. The Duke of D-*s 

son was an idiot. The 'Duke of 
C——p’s son was so exceedingly 
oor, and so deeply involved in 
ebt, that a consiuerable portion of 
her fortune would have gone to clear 
him of his encumbrances. The 

Duke of D-’s son was deaf. The 

Duke of E-t—*8 son .was blind. 
The Duke ofF —- ~*s son was lame. 
Tlie Duke of G——’s son vi^as insane, 
and the Duke of H-—— had no son 
at all. They then examined the list 
of Marquisscs, Earls, Viscounts, 
Barons, and found that there were 
among the sons of these noblemen 
seven minors, six idiots, eight crip¬ 
ples, two and thirty spendthrifts, 
three blind, two misers, and one fine 
and gallant young nobleman, who, 
when it was hinted to him that he 
might espouse the Countess of Bal¬ 
timore, i'eplicd, that he was quite 
satisfied with liis paternal estates, 
and that he never would descend to 
court any woman on accotint of her 
wealth. 

While these considerations occn- 
p^d the attention of the friends of 
tlie young Countess of Baltimore, 
she had already fixed her affections 
upon the Marquis of Clairfait. He 
was one of the young noblemen in¬ 
cluded in the list of spendthrifts, and 
might be said to be the Grand Al* 
moncr of profusion. He was lively, 
handsome, dissipated, and fond of 
play. To win.the affections pf the 
richest heiress in the kingdom; to 
i^xccl all his rivals in the arts of ad¬ 


dress ; to unite the blood of the Clair- 
faits and the fialtimorcs; tq surpass 
the rich in wealth, and the splendid 
in costliness, were attainments which 
charmed his ambition. He followed 
the voung Countess with unwearied 
assiduity; whispered the softest vows 
in her cars; presented her with 
gifts which, in taste and richness, 
surpassed whatever had been seen. 
-To-day, an Arabian, fleet as the 
wind, whose silken and glossy coat 
glittered in the sun like a diamond, 
pawed the air in her presence, and 
seemed ambitions of tier-attention. 
The housings, trappings, were stud¬ 
ded with the purest gold; and a 
paper, written by the’ hand of the 
Sheriff of Mecca, and certifying the 
illustrious pedigree of the animal, 
was borne in a gold box, richly 
beset with diamonds, by a native 
Arab, who fell prostrate at her feet 
and presented her the noble animal, 
the box, and himself, .as the gift of 
the munificent Marquis. To-inor- 
row a Shetland poney trotted be¬ 
fore her admiring eyes, accompanied 
by a prodigious mastiff, which fro¬ 
licked at his side and seemed to 
caress him as his puppy.' Her draw¬ 
ing-room swarmed with parrots, 
paroquets, inackaws, and every de¬ 
scription of rare and beautiful birds 
which could be procured from the 
South Pacific Ocean. These were 
all the gifts of the noble Marquis. 
The connoiseurs in china, and jewel¬ 
lery, were employed by him to se- 
Icdt and purchase the most Striking 
and rare specimens of art. By such 
attentions as these, combined by his 
natural and acquired advantages, 
he carried away the heart of the 
wealthy Countess from all his com¬ 
petitors. Arrangements were soon 
made for their marriage. Some' 
months, however,, were necessary 
to complete the vast preparations 
requisite for so important anunion- 
The opinions of the first lawyers of 
the kingdom were consulted., re¬ 
jecting the marriage settlements. 
The tradesmen of. the metrapplis, 
who were most eminent for their 
skill and taste, wefe employed in 
providing for these children of for¬ 
tune those articles of Ufej winch 
were necessary to their high rank 
and prodigious wealth. Great im¬ 
pulse.;, was given to trade. Bustle, 
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/Miwttltyt dispafcli, W0i«^ tkible.^ln 
tliops of all wbo bad the good, 
loFtane to be employed upon thia 
great and happy event; The shop 
of the Goach<maker swarmed with 
.multitudes, who were gratuitously 
invited by adver^sement to view 
the twelve beautiftil new carriages, 
that were built for the happy mari^ 
riage of the Marquis of Ciairfait to 
the Countess of, Baltimore. The 
plate was to be seen lit Hamlet’s. 
The china at Barr and Right’s. The 
jewels at Bundle and Bridge’s. The 
’Marquis’s wedding suit at Stultz’s, 
and the Marchioness’s dresses at 
Mrs. Arthur’s. (Bllow’s provided 
the furniture, and Milton selected 
the carriage horses. The happy 
da^, that day which was about to 
unite. two young people most emi¬ 
nent for ,their rank, wealth, and 
beadtVf.at length arrived. The 
Archoiehop of Canterbury, sur¬ 
rounded by many illustrious fami¬ 
lies of.tberkingdoni, performed the 
ceremony. A "dejeun^, rich with a. 
profusion of delicacies, amused the 
languid appetites of the admiring 
beauties and Criticizing beaux. The 
morning was beautiful. Musick 
wafted the softest and most de¬ 
licious airs to the listening cars. 
A most elegant chariot, drawn by 
four l^autiful bays and rode by 
two boys, sCdected fpr 'their sym¬ 
metry and elegance, galloped up to 
the door, and every bosom was agi¬ 
tated by admlratioii orenty, whenBie 
fortunate Marquis hande'd info, bis 
carriage the lovely and elegant bride.. 

Tlie high .water mark of lium,att‘ 
Felicity is a happy marriage; a mar¬ 
riage where fortune and love form a' 
wreath to ornament the temples of 
two devoted lovers. The years, which 
precede this epoch of human life, 
seem to be mfei^Iy the preparation 
which nature is making for the great 
banquet of mortal happiness. The 
years that follow are not, unlike the 
days which succeed a fast, when we 
consume the scraps, the residue of 
the great banquet, until we return 
to tliat homely fare and moderate 
state of enjoyment whtcht;qo8titutes 
^ capital of human pleasures. 
These renectionshave'sprung out-of 
this marriage, not in refeatusce tult. 

^ TheMarlaisofClaitfaSsooner 
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of hhi wlfb,'than hefouit4, that it 
was not in tno. power of l^uty to 
rivet his affections, or of wealth to 
furnish him with perpetual enjoy¬ 
ment. Her presence often imposed 
a restraint upon him, to which he 
had never been subjected previous 
-to his marriage: and the Mar¬ 
chioness, conscious. of her rank and 
wealth, considered herself entitled 
to that deference and attention, . 
which those are apt to exact who 
think that they have conferred a 
favonr. During the first two months 
aftef their marriage they passed 
much of their time together, a cir¬ 
cumstance which is often fatal to 
the bappincss of those who have 
lived much in the gaiety and bustle 
of tbe world. A state of exalted 
passion, great intellectual resour¬ 
ces, or minds of dull and .passive 
stupidity, are tlte three only circum¬ 
stances which can reader tbe constant 
intercourse'of two persons perpetual¬ 
ly agreeable. The Marquis and Mar- 
chiooess of Ciairfait were in neither 
of these states. Their love was am¬ 
bition and avarice on his .side, va¬ 
nity and girlish fanw o#|mrs; and 
their minds were of tha^midiitile sort, 
which, although fruu' fthm hu¬ 
mility of the grub ^ Spires 
not beyond uie buttjn^v activity 
which flits just above ^ surface of 
things, and dips into - the' gaudy 
pleasures of existence. Tlii^hegan 
to be conscious that they were a^ver 
happy unless a third' person were 
present, who might relieve tliem 
h'OBi the tedium aad-^-discontent ' 
which sat so heavily ’opUU theur 
hearts when they happened-, to he 
alone.. “ This retired Ihfei’* iitid 
tbe Marquis to the MarUMoness, 
after a long conversation of bicker-''.’- 
ing ill-humour, *' is disagreeable to 
me. Let us return to Loudon and 
mix'again with those scenes of gay 
and lively pleasure which are snited 
to onr dispositionL”^—With all 
my heart,” Implied the Marchioness, 
No one can be more anxious than 
1 am. to receive the homage of that 
circle, of which I was considered as 
the grace and ornament. ” Prepara¬ 
tions were fmme.i^ately made to re- . 
turn to the tnetre^lis, and the ca-' 
vala ||0 soon raoeed with rapidity 
through the country; the Marquis 
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separate dliariots, and not in the same Orangpe's or^ Oanter’e, and then he 
as they had ariired at Clairfait Cas- will.be able to form some estimate 
tie. They came to London in time of the vast expense of the first ^rand 
for dinner, which was no sooner party of the Marqnis and Marchio- 
over than they harried away in their ness of Clairfait, at which there 
separate chairs, the one to Boodle's were tliree thousand peaches alone, 
in St. James's Street, the other to . Antony and Cleopatra could not 
her box at the Opera House. The have acquitted themselves better in 
Marquis soon forgot the Marchioness their taste for expensive profusion., 
in the passion of deep and extrava- The guests were thandcrstrnck ;■ 
gant play. A run of luck in the 'such taste, splendour, and muni- 
earlv part of the night gave him ficence were never before united., 
confidence in his good fortune, and. Every one may conceive the exquL 
being hurried on by his own site pleasure felt by these young 
thoughtlessness and the encourage* people when they read a detailed 
inent of his companions, he lost and cirou'histantial account in the 
before he quitted tl^ house in the newspapers of their most' magnifi- 
morning the sum of fifty thousand cent entertainment, in which more 
pounds. This was a mere trifie; he money, it was said, had been ex* 
smiled when he wrote the check, and, pended^ than constituted the annual 
throwing, it carelessly on the table, revenue of tome of the smaller states 
invUed any one of the party to set ‘ of Germany. 
an equal sum againt it, to be won The Marquis and Marchioness 
or lost by a single cast of the dice, soon became the very best specimen 
The Marchioness, on her part, had of fashion. His manner of taking 
gone after the C^ra. was over to snnff; of tying his neckcloth; of 

the party of the Dnebess of O-, patting, on his hat; of smiling, 

the wifeof thl.RussianAmbassadory. piking, talking, swearing, stand- 
where she had been unsuccessful ing, bowing, was observed and co- 
and had lost ^bove eight thousand pied jby the young men of Hie best 
pounds. This ^as at bagatelle; fashion. The Marchioness was not 
the Marchioness, kept a separate held in less estimation among the 
bankers’ accoaut from her hubband, ladies, and every article of her dr^ss, 
and therefore was not under the ne- as well as every attitude of her body,. 
cessity, like.aiauy ladies, of apply* was-admired and imitated, 
ing to her husband for the money Nearly the whole of every day 
requisite to pay her debts of honour, was employed by these youpgpeo* 
When the Marquis and Marchioness pie in makin|^ preparation to be 
met in.themorning,each related his admired, and in enjoying the fruits 
loss with the greatest indifference, of that preparation.. They were no 
They had been amused at the places- sooner awake in the morning than, 
where they had passed the night; they began to consider in what new- 
and the loss of fifty-eight thousand dress they should strike the admira- , 
pounds seemed to them a sum well tion of thousands.' They knew that 
expended, since it had divided them a hat with a brim the tenth of an inch- 
from each other, and relieved them wider than what was worn the day- 
from the misery of yawning through before, a crava| tied a little more-’ 
an evening, together. ^ carelessly Hian usual, a bonUeft 

It was at tms Ume the very height trimmed with purple or re4 ribbop, 
of the season in jl^ndon, andpre* the fqrm of a cuff or a, collar, the - 
paratiqns were sooUQiade by these length of a spur, the quality of a,- 
young people to give Hieir first muff, the pattern of a waistcoat, or 
grand party. Let it surpass in the form of a button, were things of ■ 
magnificence and expense,” said the' the most important considera^n $ “ -' 
Marquis to his steward, ** whatever and that t^e whole fashionable world 
imagination can conceive or the, pa* was lookitfg to them wUh.knpltient. 
late can desire.” The reader knows anxiety for example ui dma 
the price of peaches, grapes, apri* they mli^t humbly adheip^fd It 
cots, peas, young potatoes, end other is not toerefope sarpriai^g thqt a.’'' 
rarities in the month of March; buM walk, a b party,. ]ieai<pre* ^' 

if he does not, he may enquire at ceded by facprs qf 
Eur. Mag, Oct. 1883, . - ‘ :■ ■ 
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inveitigationiirto the methods of ad^ 
jiisting or placing In Che best man* 
ner each article oT dress which they 
put on. The Marquis would often 
' try on fifteen waistcoats, and tye as 
many handkerchiefs round his neck^ 
before he could please the fastidi* 
ousness of his taste. The Marchio¬ 
ness was equally particular in her 
dioice, and equauy slow in deli* 
berating on the colour, or hat, or 
bonnet, whieb best suited her com- 
lexion; and her maids have been 
tiown to faint under the fatigue of 
dressing one, whose delieacy of con¬ 
stitution could , scarcely liear the 
ascent of a staircase, yet seemed to 
undergo, with renovated power, the 
debilitating fatigue of a toilet which 
lasted three or four hours.j The 
reader may form some estimate of 
the great influence possessed by the 
Marchioness, in the .'fashionable 
world* when be is informed that 
the yoUng' Countess Garlove, who 
was regarded as a star oi the second 
magnitude, had bribed her own 
maid to bribe the maid of the Mar- 
diioocss of Clairfait, to inform her 
if it were really true that the Mar¬ 
chioness intended to re-introduce 
the wearing of feathers, which had 
for some years been entirely aban¬ 
doned. The answer 4 ^etnrned was, 
that the Marchioness was deter¬ 
mined to appear at the Duchess of 
Broadbacke party in feathers. This 
was enough; the-Countess Gaylove 
ventured to appear at the party in 
feathers. Some astonishment was 
manifested at her entrancCr but it 
was stmposed that she had the sanc¬ 
tion of greater authority, until the 
Marchioness of Clairfait entered the 
room in a plain head-dress, when 
the poor Countess Gaylove was over- 
‘whdmed with confusion, and has¬ 
tily calling for her chariot, retired 
sunidst the tiittering and contempt of 
her enemies,' and .the pity'Uidieon- 
dolence of her friends. 

There were, however, two things' 
in which the Marquis was sutmssed 
by other noblemen; his collectioir 
of pictures was inferior to that of 
some who were below him in ranlf; 
and his library, although very ex¬ 
tensive, was deficient in Editiones 
Princcpcs, and black-letter copies 
printed by the early hands of Caxton 
and WynUyn dc Worde. It was the 


Marquis's ambition to ^air tins de¬ 
ficiency. He dispatched two mes¬ 
sengers, one to Italy the other to 
the Netherlands, with orders to buy 
np the choicest specimens of art; 
and in a few months he had the plea¬ 
sure to hear the Clairfait Claudes, 
Foussius, Rembrants, Potters, more 
celebrated than all others. He had 
one Corregio which cost him eight 
thousand pounds, and had pur¬ 
chased a small sketch of Keubeno 
for a thousand guineas, lest it should 
fall into the bands of the Marquis of 
S- - " ' . He had more Raphaels and 
Julio Romanos than any other no¬ 
bleman ; and» altiiongh his collection 
ha(^ cost one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds, he still seemed to be de¬ 
sirous to expend more money. Three 
or four booksellers, of great judg¬ 
ment and experience, had a general 
coaunission to purchase whatever of 
scarce and rare editions could be 
cont^ded for at sales, or ascertained 
by research; and the Claii^it library 
was in a short time infenor to none 
hut the Althorpe. 

Hy 'soch profusion, extravagance, 
and losses at play; by the disho¬ 
nesty of servant' and stewards; 
by a thoughtless generosity, which 
bestowed withott? discrimination; 
and by a tota! disrekard of all ex¬ 
actness and reguUruy in accounts, 
tlie Marquis expended, in the short 
space of one year, nearly six hundred 
thousand pounds. The Marchioness 
bad contributed her share of exer¬ 
tion to waste this prodigions sum ; 
for, although they disagreed in al¬ 
most every thought and wish, they 
completely coincided in one parti¬ 
cular, the love of expense and waste. 
A taste for pleasure, which, when 
kept within moderate bounds, ren¬ 
ders persons aihiable, was become in 
them a pe^tual and restless thirst, 
which coukl be satiated only by con¬ 
stant draughts of hixnry, alike dehi- 
Htating to the mind and body. The 
Marquis and Marchionets seldom 
met. They would occasionally catch 
a distant glimpse of each other when 
they both chanced to visit the same 
party, hut they rarely spoke, except 
for the purpose of keeping up that 
decent appearance of conjugal af¬ 
fection which is now considered to 
be necessary towards forming that 
character of polished hypocrisy. 
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whielii in this age of refinement, has 
superceded the rough and homely 
virtues of our ancestors. A state of 
indifference between two young mar¬ 
ried people in high life is generally 
the immediate precursor of infide¬ 
lity. The temptations to error in 
high society are great an^ frequent; 
the heart is there more susceptible 
and more alive to the impressions 
made by those elegant and alluring 
habits, which improve the loveliness 
of the lovely, and make seduction 
more seducing.' 'J he necessity also 
of an exact and prudent conduct is 
not so immediate^ felt in high life 
as in low; for rank and fortune re- 
.pair and conceal the errors of indis¬ 
cretion, console under misfortune, 
take from the hideousness of vice, 
and save from contempt by present¬ 
ing to the eye some objects of atfrsc- 
tion, which soften or nnlHfy Itbe 
errors which have been coararttted. 

^ The Marquis entertained an affec¬ 
tion for a celebrated actress; a ca¬ 
pricious, haughty, dangi^ous, ey- 
trayagant woman: one iMio^e pro- 
fusion would have delighted te nave 
imbibed dissolved jewels, or have 
ignited fires with bank notes; a 
creature of such misplaced genero¬ 
sity and economjr that she would, 
in the same morning, give a guinea 
to a beggar who accosted her in the 
streets, and then hasten to Flint’s 
to save three-pence in tlie^rchase 
of two yards of ribbon. This wo¬ 
man governed the Marquis, dire^d 
all his actions, inflamed his extra¬ 
vagance, checked the few inclina¬ 
tions he felt te be virtuous, and im- ^ 
pelled him to evfcry indulgence in 
vice. He was returning with'her 
one^ night from the* theatre, and, 
having desired his coachman’to stop 
at one of the subscription houses in' 
St. James's Street, was accosted by 
a confidontial servant at the door, 
and informed by him, that the 
Marchioness bad raddenl^ leftOlair- 
, fait House in company df Colonel 
Marrison, and it was supposed had 
taken the road to Dover, with idteh- 
tion to repair to Frabce. There is 
a sort of ignominy attached to w 


married roan whom his wife has 
abandoned, which makes him a lit¬ 
tle shy of seeing his friends just at 
the moment of the discovery, and 
therefore the Marquis harried back 
to his chaViqt to inibrin his mistress. 
They repaired to her residence, when 
the lady endeavoured to console him 
by assurances that the elopement of 
his wife was the most fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance that could occur. From 
this time the Marquis of Clairfait 
abandoned whatever principles of 
discretion had hitherto feeoly in¬ 
fluenced his conduct. Every day 
was marked^ by some extravagance 
and folly which involved him deeper 
in distress. His noble library and 
his superb, collection of pictures 
were sold to answer momentary and 
urgent expenses. His mornings 
were devoted to interviews with jews, 
sharpers, eUmorons tradesmen, at¬ 
torneys, mortgagees, bill-brokers, 
and the whple flock of wolves and 
birds of prey that descend and feed 
npott the shattered remnants of an 
immense but broken fortune. His 
evenings were devoted to his rois- 
ttesses, and his nights to the gamb¬ 
ling houses. His carriages, horses, 
and eve;^ article of plate and furni¬ 
ture which could be seized by his 
creditors, were taken from him; and, 
being driven at last from all society 
by bis distresses and that contempt 
v^tch accompanies' folly, he repaired 
to dairfait Castle in company of 
his favourite actress, where he lived 
for many years neglected and almost 
forgotten—^trusted by no one, and a 
l^y to vexation and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

The Marchioness retired with her 
lover to Italy, and subsisted on her 
marriage settlement. Her house 
was the resort of poor musicians, 
artists, 'gamblers, oMin dancers, 
who robbed her of her money by 
their flatteries or deceptions. Her 
follies were numerous, which in- 
oreased with l;er ageand she died 
about three months before the Mar¬ 
quis, a miserable object of repent- 
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MARY GRAY. 

A TALK rOR HALLOW EVE. 


“ But Merran sat behint their backs, 

Her thoug^bta <m Andrew Bell; 

She lea’es them gashin at their cracks, 

And slips out by hersel; 

She thro' the yard the nearest take 
An* to the kiln she goes then. 

An* darklins graph for the banks, 

And In the blue clue throws them. 

Right fear’t that night.** 

Born's Balloween. 

’Twas Hallow Eve when round the hearth 
A gay and youthful party sat, 

And passed the time in social mirth. 

And merry tales and friendly chat. 

Each Cnstomary trick andidiArm 
They tried to cheat the AeMdag night, 

And free from ifuilt nor fearing narni, 
The.hoursdew by in gay deUght. 

The fairest^f the maideM'theri ,. 

Was Mary, William's destin’d bride j 
Beauty had moulded her with care. 

And ev'ry winning grace supplied. ' 

How fondly on her lovely face ■ . 

William, enraptur’d, fix'd his gare' 

IVliat bliss his future path to trace 
With her along life’s sunny ways. 

Oh! wherefore, Hope, dost thou supply 
Thy magic tints to future views, 

Wljen Pate has fix’d her deadly eye. 

And wrapp’d them in her darkest hues f 

And now the witching hour of night 
From the old charcli was beara to toil; 

A signal for the prison’d spright 
To break away from earth’s coptrol. 

Just then was heard a hollow blast,*. 

Mix’d with k raven’s boding cry; 

The startl'd'party look’d aghast. 

And terror fix’d each youthful eye. 

Tlie blast grew loud and loader still. 

While hoarsely rush’d the neighb'ring stream; 
The casement shook, and, high and shrill. 

Thrice was the raven heard to scream. 

But when the breast with bliss is fraught. 

When Hope illuminates the eye. 

The heart aamits no gloomy thought, 

The eye can see no danger nigh. 

And so it i^at irith Mary Gray, 

Who mock’d her yonng companions all, 

As thus they sat in mute dismay 
To hear the raven’s boding call. 
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“ I wonder,” cried lier lover, then, 

“ Since Mary seems to mock us so, 

To the old kiln above the glen, 

I wonder would she dare to go; 

And, casting in the dark abyss 
A worsted ball, hold fast the end. 

And, waiting (ill ’tis held—say this. 

Who holds toy ball—a foe or friend ?* 

" This spell is not”—gay Mary said, 

” For me, your destined bride, to prove; 
*Tis meant for some unplighted maid, 

Who*d wish to know her future love 

And then she turn'd her laughing eye 
To where two maidens sat apart— 

Here’s Jane and Bessey, botn may try 
To angle for some simple heart. 

But let them heed who pulls below, 

And anawertto their timid call, 

,For on this witching night we know 
There’s one abroad, the foe of all. 

Who knovt/’-trshe added in a tone 
Of roTOtery affected well—> 

“ Who knows but ’twas the evil one 
That made just now thht fearful yell. 

’Tis certalh that he must be nigh. 

For look! how bluely burns the light; 
Heav’n shield us all, good folks, say 1, 
We’re met upon an awful night.” 

And awfully her head she shook. 

And glanc’d mysterious round the room, 
Then laugh’d outright, as ev’ry look 
About her wore a deeper gloom. 

But William still pursu’d his jest. 

And, bent on frolic, thus exclaim’d, 

** I’ve put her courage to the test, 

And only see how soon ’tis tam’d. 

She hopes by thus awaking dread 
In others to conceal her ownH. 

' And sooner would she lose her head 
Than venture out to night alone. 

Bless us! how quick her little heart 
Would pant at ev’ry sound she’d hear; 

And then—^how fearfully she’d start> 

Should any living thing appear. 

She’d surely faipt in sudden fright 
If in her way an ass should be, 

’ And certainly she’d die outright 

My grandmother’s white calf to see.” 

With rising heat then Mary-cried, 

It is not that I fear to go. 

And stand upon the old kiln’s'side. 

To cs^st into the depth below 
A Worsted ball—if I were free, . 

Your challenge should not be In vain; 
But,”—and she paus’d—” your wish may be, 
liiat we shOatd both be free again. 
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If so,” (she added with a tear, 

Wliich with a smile she strove to hide) 

** ril find a bridegroom, never fear. 

As soon as yon will get a bride.” 

Najr, Mary dear, ’twas but a joke,” 

Her lover cried, ** I meant no more 
From Mary’s eyes forgiveness broke 
Her little flash of feeling o’er. 

** 1 see”—she cried—** you all believe 
I durst not venture forth alone. 

And make my way this fearful eve 

To that same heap of mould’riiig stone: 

And there cast in a worsted ball. 

And boldly cry, who holds below? 

But, gallants, 1 will shame you all. 

For by my life I’ll surely go.” 

The sprightly Mary left her chair, 

^ Ana ran to where her knitting lay. 

And wound a ball of worsted there. 

And anft|ch’d her cloak without delay. 

In vain hn young companions sought 
To check ner purpose, smiling Wf 
She darted forth as quick as thought, 

And feairlewly she took her way. 

*Twas then that Viliam, with a smile. 

His plan disclot’d*^** if she should dare 
To face, indeed, the ruin’d pile, 

A nearer path shall bring me there. 

Down the dark glen I mean to go. 

While she pursues the way above. 

And, standing in the kiln below. 

Her boasted courage I will prove.” 

The joke was humourous and good. 

And all around approv’d the plan; , 

And William in a merry mood. 

To put it into practice ran. 

The wind had now sobsided quite. 

But in the gloomy sky were seen^ 

Dark clouds, that veil’d the placid light 
Of silent night’s celestial queen. 

Yet now and then as rolling by. 

The clouds pass’d from her deep and slow, 
A flood 0 ^ Ugnt came down the sky. 

And silverd all the scene below. 

Pursue we. now the maiden’s flight 
Along the way that she is gone; 

Behold her in the chequer’d light. 

Like a fair phantom gliding-pn. 

Yet, pausing, oft she stops to view 
The moon, its weary course to win, 
Struggling through clouds of deepest hue, 
Like Virtue in a world of sin! 

Meanwhile yohng William bent his way 
Along a path well know,n to him, 

And by the moon’s uncertain ray 
He reach’d the river deep and dim. 
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Yet not tuidanger'd did be pales 
That rollioj^, dark and troubl’t! flood; 

He cross’d a board as false as glass. 

Which barely made bis footing good. 

His ruling star he ought to thank. 

Which sav’d him from a watery grave 
One false step on that britUe plank 
Had plungM him in the fatal wave. 

But he has reach’d the kiln—and soon 
Conceal’d he stands beside the wall. 

And sees ftill clearly in the moon 
His Mary tossing dowh the ball. 

He waits the time, when nearly wound. 

To snatch its last ascending thread; 

Which, when the startl’d Mary found. 

Away she’d fly in sudden dread. 

Then for the ioke! along the dell. 

With double speed, to nasten back. 

And join the group, and hear her tell 
Some story of a man i» blaeki 

He sees her shadow on the wall,. . 

With timid haste and beating heart 
She’s winding up the magic bml; 

But Mary—why that sudden start? 

The thread is fast—’tis held below-» 

She turns to fly—^yet trembling cries, 

“ Who holds my ball a friend or foe ?” 

“ ’TVs //”—a hollow voice replies. 

Of wings she had but little need. 

For off she flew without ber cloak, 

While William, with redoubl’d speed, 

]^n laugfaiiig back to tell the joke. 

But Mary, when her loss she found. 

Soon check’d her flight, and pausing then ' 
She listen’d—did she hear a sound 
Proceeding from the narrow glen ? 

’Twas like a voice imploring aid. 

It mill’d with the water’s roar; , 

Ob! uM of mertw,”—cried the maid, 

** What cry was tbbt?'*—she heard no more. 
And nothing stirr’d rave the deep stream. 

That rushing foam’d and flash’d below. 

Yet now again a fainter scream— 

And more remote—another?—no. 

Mary knelt down, and then her eye, 

To Heav’n she rais’d in fervmtpray’r; 

.** Oh, God I” she cried, “ hear yonder cry, ‘ 
And safe the wretch tbaifs straggling there.’* 

But while she linger’d timely eid 
Might, if extended, life restore; 

Quick at the thought the pitying maid 
Flew even faster than before. 

Meanwhile the group around the fire 
Employ'd the time in laugh and song. 

And when their mirth began to tire 
They thought the lovers titrrie^ long. 
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And many a Joke, to raise their eheer. 

They pass’d, bat some their fears begin; 
When footsteps quick arrest each ear. 

And breathless Mary darted in! 

She sank exhausted in a chair. 

And plac’d her hands before her eyes. 

Her deadly cheek and alter’d air 
Soon check’d the laugh about to rise. 

Her young companions gather’d round. 

And anxious ask’d the matter, u^hen 
Faintly she cried—“ there’s some one drown’d. 
Oh hasten—hasten to the glen.” 

Fore-hodings now and dread surmise, 

Tlie party feel in silent woe. 

“ Why this delay ?” poor Mary cries, 

“ Where’s William ? he will fly I know. 

My God, I do not see him here.;” 

She cried and wildly gazed around; 

No answer came to qneir her fear, 

And Mary dropp’d upon the ground. 

Lights in the dell were seen to gleam, 
lleflected from the rapid tide; 

A broken plank came down the stream. 

And on its ware a hat w^s spied. 

By hope and fear alternate led. 

All night they search'd the gloomy tide; 

But never from his watery bed 
.'Came William back to claim his bride.' 

' 4 V 

There is a calm when grief o’erflows, ■ 

A refuge from the worst of woes; ' • 

It comes when pleasure’s dream is o’er. 

And Hope, the charmer, charms no more. 

’Tis where the heart is wrung till dry. 

And not a tear bedews the eye ; 

’Tis where we see the vacant gaze. 

While not a smile the lip betrays. 

’Tis there—behold that wand’ring maid. 
Wreathing a melancholy braid 
Of cypress mix’d—to mark her lot 
With the blue flow’r, “ forget mo not.” 

Wasted and wan a blighted thing. 

For her in rain the breath of spring 
Shall waft it’s sweetness—can the flower. 

That feels within a cankering power 
Feed on it’s vital part, display 
A freshness to the rising day ? 

Oh! no—it bends to it’s decree. 

And needs must die .umn the tree. 

A vacant eye and wither’d brain, < 

Where Reason has resign’d her reign. 

And phantacy usurps her place; / 

A wasted form and pallid face. 

That looks despair and breathes decay: 

Are all now left of Mary Gray. 




G. L. A. 
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(Continued from pogc 233.) 


We shall folfil the intention, we ex¬ 
pressed in our last, of noticing a few 
•of the most material of the remain¬ 
ing errors in the fifty-sixth number 
of the Quarterly Review. We de¬ 
vote this short article to the con¬ 
tinuation of the subject,^ because 
that number has, we ronceivc, been 
made more contplctely a vehicle of 
politics than almost any other of the 
series; literature has been made 
completely a secondary considera¬ 
tion ; and the whole number, with 
tlic exception of three articles, is 
nothing more than a collection ^of 
political pamphlets or essays, if, in¬ 
deed, it be not degrading to politics 
to bestow that term upon writings, 
which treat of political subjects with 
all the virulence and meanness of 
party and spirit, instead of discuss¬ 
ing them on the basis of philosophy 
and of general principles. We may 
be allowed further to remark, that 
even those articles, the subjects of 
which are foreign to politics, are 
yet made the vehicles of political 
invective; and the foreign works are 
reviewed, not in an honourable 
spirit of national rivalry, hut in the 
meaner temper of natiflnal jealousy, 
or of contempt and hatred. 

The third article in the fifty-sixth 
number of the Quarterly Review is 
upon the recent Scientific Voyage 
round the world, undertaken by the 
command of the French government. 
The work professed to be revieved 
is the volume of familiar letters 
upon the subject, published by Mon. 
Arago, who accompanied the ex¬ 
pedition in the capacity of drafts¬ 
man. The reviewer scarcely criti¬ 
cises the work so much as he ridi¬ 
cules the author; and he ridicules 
the author not as a writer, but as an 
individual, or rather not as- an in¬ 
dividual, but as a Frenchman. The 
reviewer tells us that the author’s 
“ hook, indeed, is so frivolous, so 
full of ridiculous blunders, even in 
his own way, that neither his owb^ 
reputation nor that of the expe^ 
tion would have sofiered had his dM 
hundred and sixty-four letters been 
buried,” &c. We are a|n|p^Qld that 
the book is “ totaliy^i|iMtitate of 
Rur.Mai'.Oet.lWm* • 


every species of information,'’ &c., 
and after a vast deal more of such 
contemptuous condemnation of the 
volume, the reader is naturally in¬ 
clined to ask upon what possible 
grounds could tlie great national 
reviewerof England consume seven¬ 
teen of its pages, and burden its 
readers with' so long a notice of a 
work condemned in the outset as 
absolutely worthless. This obvious 
question the reviewer anticipates, 
and he answers it by assuring the 
world that the book is noticed only 
as a record of the general state of 
literature in France, for, by the 
French critics, we perceive, Mon. 
Arago is called un homnic de lettres." 
And is French literature of so recent 
an origin, is it so circumscribed in 
amount, or is its character so in¬ 
ferior, so equivocal or so little 
known, that its “ general state” 
ran he characteriseu by the one 
single volume of a Mon. Arago ? 
We shall make no further remarks 
upon this article, but merely assure 
our readers that the remainder of it 
fully accords with this specimen we 
have given of the reviewer's candour, 
integrity, and judgment. 

The ^urtli article of the Quarterly 
is on the Poor-laws ; a su^ect, the 
complexity of which is of a nature 
to excuse all the errors, the absur- 
ditie.s, and contradictions which the 
reviewer, has committed. The fifth 
article is a favourable critique upon 
Mr. Mill’s Imaginary Travels of 
Theodore Ducas; and this is follow¬ 
ed by that sort of review upon Cap¬ 
tain Franklin’s Journey to. the 
Polar Sea which requires, no know:- 
ledge in the reviewer, but that of 
the art of book-making; it consists 
of little more than extracts from a 
work, from which it would be difficult 
to extract any thing tbat was not 
instructive or entertaining. But 
even in this most humble of litera- 
iy,^<Jjif|.tie8,. that of selecting and 
^nating passages, thfi reviewer 
, ^jmades^vemlerrors which really 
j^^high us. |' 4 »r instance, he ex- 
s^mets from Captain Franklin’s work- 
a story of an Indian, yrhose fond 
anxiety for hia infant%as such, as 
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to produce a eupply of tmlk from 
the breast for the child’s support, 
as soon as the mother had died, in 
the third day after her labour. In 
reliitin^r story, the reviewer as- 
Berls, that “ we scarcely know what 
to say” of it. We apprehend that 
there is no physiologist or anato¬ 
mist, from the most 'experienced 
professor to the most juvenile stu¬ 
dent Of humble practitioner, that 
would for an instant hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce the story absurd and impos¬ 
sible. It might, perhaps, admit of 
a question, if the male subject were 
possessed of any latent, imperfect, 
or any organization whatever, simi¬ 
lar to the lacteal system existing in 
the female ubera and mammae. In 
‘this case, such organization might 
possibly be excited by the strength 
of the passions to an imperfect and 
temporary secretion and discharge 
of the lacteous fluid, but no such 
organization at all existing, the 
story related by Captain Franklin 
is obviously impossible; and it is 
truly astonishihg that any persons, 
exercising the high functions of 
critics and editors, should not be 
aware that in physiology, as well as 
in all other sciences, there exists be¬ 
tween questions a specific difference, 
as well as a difference of degree; and 
that they should not percetve, that 
the present points involve a differ¬ 
ence of the former description. 
Atheists have been guilty of main¬ 
taining the' absurdity that, in the 
course of ages, strong animal pro¬ 
pensities would engender organs of 
gratifltsation, but not the most in¬ 
fatuated and visionary atheist has 
ever ventured even to hint that 
momentary passions could produce 
a secretion without any secretory 
organs, or that they could, instan- 
ter, ci'oate, much less mature, any 
organic -system wltatever. But 
miracles and wonders most always 
have a clfmaxi and we are, there¬ 
fore, told that the left breast of this 
Indian, even in his' old age, re¬ 
tained the unusual size it had ac- 
cunred in his occupation of nurse.’’ 
■we must not forget to do Captain 
Franklin the justice to say, that he 
gives this story only as an on dit, 
alftough the reviewer would have 
it taken as a fact. 

We will proceed now to the 
eleventh article, upon the Capse of 
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the Greeks, which occasionally 
evinces considerable eloquence; but 
the whole of which is marred by 
erroneous ratiocination, and by the 
reviewer’s want of original thought 
and of all powers to rest his »ubji*ct 
upon the unchangeable basis of ge¬ 
neral principles. To these faults' 
must be added very many inistate- 
ments of facts, as well as of those 
points which most materially affect 
the question of Greek emancipa¬ 
tion ;and there arc also several data 
assumed which appear to us un¬ 
reasonable, and many of which arc 
notoriously at variance with recent 
as well as remote experience. We 
shall endeavour to shew that these 
are not gratuitous assertions on our 
part, although our limits will not 
arllow us to enter at length upon 
such a subject, or to do more than 
merely to support our case by a few 
references of at best but moderate 
length. We will, however, by point¬ 
ing out a few of the reviewer’s faults 
of omission, as well as of commis¬ 
sion, awaken in pur readers that 
chain of thought, that will, we have 
no doubt, produce a concordance 
with our views, on a perusal of the 
eleventh article ih the Quarterly 
Review. An articlewhich, we believe, 
is intended by the higher authorities 
conclusivdy to influence the judg¬ 
ment, and to l^ive the desired tone to 
the feelings of the country upon this 
interesting subject. The reviewer 
assumes, as a point of absolute wis¬ 
dom, that Great Britain has .not 
participated in the war between the 
Greeks and what he calls their 
masters. This may be true ; bat 
surely the question ought to have 
been argued rather than assumed ; 
and argued upon the great basis of 
humanity and justice, and not placed, 
as the reviewer has placed it, upon 
the ground of convenience or self- 
interest. 'But are there not nume¬ 
rous and diversified measures between 
those which we have actually pur¬ 
sued, and the measure of absolute 
hostilities ? With the immense pow¬ 
ers and resources of Great Britain, 
with her moral influence, and with 
the humane apd generous sympathies 
of her peopU, there lies, indeed, a 
heavy onqs upon those whose duty 
it is to prove ttiat we could not have 
preventedtii|lb'massacre of Scio, and 
the devM#fton of i^ose beautiful 
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islands of the drcciati' Seas, where 
the profuse bounty of providence 
seems calculated to excite a universal 
sympathy in their behalf. Might 
%ve not, either by ourselves or in 
conjunction vvltli other Christian 
powers, have prescribed to tiic 
, Turks some general principles of 
justice and of civilized warfare upon 
which she was to carry on the con¬ 
test witli the unhappy Greeks ? and 
might we nut have interfered with 
our naval supremacy to protect the 
oppressed against any strong viola- 
lutions of such principles? Might 
we not have acquired a temporary 
guardianship of those Islands, or 
even a possession of them, by means 
similar to those by wliich we have 
obtained possession of Corfu and its 
dependencies ? Or might we not ge¬ 
nerously and justly nave tlirown a 
weight into the Grecian scale, by 
yielding our unnatural possession 
of the seven Greek islands, as soon 
as the Turkish power over Greece 
was effectually disputed ? These, and 
numberless such points of high im¬ 
portance to the suuject, the reviewer 
totally eludes. Gut, whatever the 
crafty and frigid statesman may 
urge on the occasion, the pugc of 
history will blazon this great truth: 
that these deeds 6f slaughter were 
cunimittcd within the range of our 
very cannon: and where one broad¬ 
side, or threatened broad-side, from . 
an English ship, would have pre¬ 
vented the extensive, the repeated, 
and the indiscriminate carnage! 
Gut, says, the reviewer, the Greeks 
arc now free i they highly esteem 
our national character i and the point 
to consider is, what course we are to 
pursue in order to diffu^ happiness 
amongst the Greeks. The second 
point appears to us a wanton mis- 
tatement of triith. The Greeks ad¬ 
mire some of our civil institutions, 
and they highly esteem many Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen who have lately 
travelled through their country; but 
' they neither esteem, nor is it pos¬ 
sible. that they could esteem our na¬ 
tional character. Is it in human 
nature to love or esteem those who 
are deaf to our intreaties in the hour 
of distress, who, in the time of dan¬ 
ger, when our wives and children 
are exposed to massacre, withhold 
from us that help which itjs in their 
power ejfl^gtually to. bestow ? But, 


besides this general law of natnre, 
the Greeks have a source of antipa¬ 
thy to us in our conduct in Pavga, 
and in our bolding forcible posses¬ 
sion of the Island, which, in the 
late struggle, could have afforded 
them such'material assistance. The 
Greeks must, in the nature of things, 
abhor us; and let us not lay any 
“ flattering unction to our souls, ’ 
at the expense of reason and Chris¬ 
tian morality. 

After thus eluding some points, 
and mistating others, the reviewer 
lays down a principle, that if eman¬ 
cipated nations should be made ab- 
somtely free, but by slow degrees, 
it would not he a blessing to them, 
but a temptation to disorder and a 
stimulus to violence. We like not 
those doctrines, the object of which 
is to retard tlip progress of human 
freedom ; nor can we profess any 
respect for those who have that 
organic dislike to freedom, that they 
are always racking their brains to 
find out causes \vhy men should not 
be more free than the)' are, and 
why, if freedom he within their 
reach, they should defer adopting 
it to some distant period. Gut un¬ 
disputed facts are far better than 
either theories or predilections; and, 
unfortunately for the Quarterly 
Reviewer’s thesis, recent history is 
directly against him. The United 
States of America were, almost at a 
tangent, thrown from a very limited, 
state of freedom into a condition of 
more perfect liberty than any coun¬ 
try, ancient or modern, ev«r en¬ 
joyed; and yet what violence or in¬ 
security to property did this tran¬ 
sition produce. Gut the strongest 
instance of this sort is atfordeu in 
St. Domingo, where the population 
was almost instantaneously thrown 
from the most absolute slavery into 
a state of perfect freedom, and yet, 
amidst the evils of a contested su-- 
premaejr between rival chiefs, and 
in despite of the invasion of the 
French, the blacks of St. Domingo 
have, within the last twenty years, 
made more rapid strides in. every, 
imeial and intellectual improvement 
than any nation on earth. But the 
case is equally borne out ^ the ex¬ 
amples ot Buenos Ayres, Ciolumbia, 
Chili, Peru,Mexico,.and the Brazils, 
where the white population, and, to 
a certain e'^nt, the black, ha«6r 
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b^n. sndilenly liberated from the 
iftost odious state of slavery into a 
state of complete freedom, and no 
material excesses have been pro¬ 
duced by the transition. The re¬ 
volution of 1812 in Spaiu, and the 
more recent revolution in Portugal, 
are equally strong proofs of our 
opinions. 'Why then should any 
reviewer, in the face of such notori¬ 
ous facts, address himself so erro¬ 
neously to a people at once intelli¬ 
gent and disposed to rational cn- 
.qnirics and calm deliberations? if 
his intentions be good he defeats 
them, and he loses all inilnence as 
the champion of the cause which he 
is engaged to defend. 

But the Quarterly Reviewer as¬ 
serts, that “ had Great Britain 
declared herself the champion (the 
friend amh assistant) of the Greeks, 
they would proportionably have re¬ 
laxed in their 'own exertions." If 
this argument prove any thing, it 
applies equally against every case 
of affording assistance to an op¬ 
pressed power in a state of resistance. 
Dill Washington and the Americans 
relax in their exertions because 
France and Spain afforded them as¬ 
sistance in their resistance to Great 
Britain? Or did Great Britain say to 
the Spaniards, when they applied to 
ns for aid against Buonaparte in 
1808, “ if we assist you, you %vill 
proportionably relax in.your own 
efforts,’’ &c. We do not like attri¬ 
buting errors, however gross, to 
worse sources than intellectual de¬ 
ficiencies, and we will not, therefore, 
suppose that an author who writes 
thus must of necessity write for the 
purpose of supporting private views 
at tiic expense of justice and truth. 
The reviewer, within the space of 
one paragraph, eulogizes and un¬ 
wittingly detaraes our country. lie 
asserts, that had Great Britain Assist¬ 
ed the Greeks, “ they would, in fact, 
only have changed mastersin¬ 
sinuating, if it mean any thing, 
that this country would have rapa¬ 
ciously possessed herself of wnat 
she had -professed only to defend 
from the grasp of another ; an in¬ 
sinuation so derogatory of our nS* 
tional character that “ wc hold it 
not honest to have thus set down.”- 
In the second place, the reviewer 
eulogizc's Fugland for having, what 
he calls, “■ assmued tlie oiiiue of me¬ 


diator." Now, unfortunately for the 
Greeks, for our honour, and for the 
cause of humanity, our intercession 
had not the desired effect in saving 
the oppressed from massacre and 
devastation; the Greeks have gained 
nothing but by their own valour, 
patriotism, and perseverance; and, • 
tf wc really did use any efforts at 
mediation, it is as certain as an ab¬ 
stract demonstration that we were 
deficient either in sincerity, wisdom, 
or in power, to a degree that ren¬ 
dered OUT mediation abortive. The 
Quarter^ Reviewer then proceeds 
to an effort to depreciate the value, 
and in part to destroy the character 
of the Greek Committee; we regret 
so singular an effort on the part of 
an authorized writer, because, what¬ 
ever the Greek Cominitte may be, it 
is certain that one feature of its 
efforts was decidedly that of hu¬ 
manity. But the reviewer discusses 
the best, mode of our promoting the 
moral, intellectnal, and politicfu im- 
pro\cment of the Greeks, and rc- 
eommends our efforts to he directed 
to the establishment of.schools, and 
to the sending out of travellers, &c. 
Wc may be aRowed to observe, that 
such secondary efforts as these 
would be almost nugatory wlien ap¬ 
plied to a distant ration; and, if used 
at all, they may be applied with far 
more effect at home. There is one 
thing, and only one thing, necessary 
to render the social and individual im¬ 
provement of Greece rapid, certain, 
and considerable, we mean absolute 
freedom. Where individuals are not 
interfered with by the tyranny, the 
injustice, or even by the superero¬ 
gatory cares of governments, men 
always impsove most rapidly by the 
means of those desires to improve 
eur condition, which the Deity has 
impressed so indelibly upon our 
nature. The reviewer finally re- 
.commends, that the Greeks should 
assimulate the division of their ter¬ 
ritory and the form of their future 
government to their ancient division 
and polity; a system highly absurd, 
inasmuch as such divi^on was ar¬ 
bitrary, and pointed ont by no geo¬ 
graphical features of the country, 
and by no -social convenience what¬ 
ever ; and as to the ancient forms of 
government, they were so dii|similar, 
so nunicrodr and discordant, so 
irregularand tamultuary,<firom their 
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ig'norance of the modern principles 
of representation, that we are not a 
little surprised that any author, with 
the mens sana should think of pass¬ 
ing' such a reverie off for a practical 
and adviscable measure. We will 
not, however, bestow more attention 
upon this article, having, we con¬ 
ceive, done enough to show the 


want of information, and of reason¬ 
ing powers, in its author. How 
valuable such an article might have 
been had it been written upon 
sound and general principles, and 
had it been written in a spirit, not 
of party, but of philanthropy and 
of truth! 


SKETCHES OP POPULAR PREACHERS. 

THE REV. ISAAC SAUNDERS, A.AI. 


Mr. Saunders is Rector of the 
united parishes of St. Andrew, Ward¬ 
robe, and St. Anne, Blackfriars. This 
gentleman is dignified, and almost 
graceful in his deportment, especi¬ 
ally before he enters the pulpit; but, 
when arrived there, he very soon 
bids farewell to grace, in his anxiety 
to assume the appearance of pas¬ 
sionate earnestness: by using the 
word assume I by no means wish 
•to insinuate that he does not feel 
what he says) 1 merely intend to 
assert that lie sacrifices elegance at 
the shrine of energy. If these two 
qualities were incompatible with 
each other, of course, Mr. Saunders 
would be right in selecting the lat¬ 
ter .as his distinguishing miaracter- 
istic; but in him they arc not neces¬ 
sarily divided. Some preachers, in¬ 
deed, if they were to bestow the 
attention requisite to arqiiire a 
graceful demeanour, would oecome 
artificial and unnatural, but this 
excellence scums indigenous to Mr. 
Saunders, and to be divorced from 
him by determined violence. He is 
not in the pulpit cither tame, mono¬ 
tonous or too vehement, while the 
composed stillness of his demeanour, 
in level speaking, harmonizes admir¬ 
ably with what he is delivering; but' 
his constant habit of alternately 
rising and stooping when animated 
is in the very wbrst taste possible; 
indeed the whole of his action, when 
he is impassioned, is very generally 
ungraceful. His voice is rich, me¬ 
lodious, and powerful, even whun' 
elevated to its highest key it is full, 
firm, and never discordant; and the 
lower tones, when they first break 
upon the ear, are singularly beauti¬ 
ful ; they might however he much 
better modulated than -they are; na-' 
ture has dose more for them than 


art; in reading, he frequently allows 
them lo sink so low that they are 
scarcely audible at a distance. In 
preaching, he is habitually betrayed 
into a species of sing-song unifor¬ 
mity, a repetition of cadences, that 
is extremely censurable; this defect 
is principally discernible when he is 
delivering those parts of his sermon 
which demand the manifestation of 
energetic feeling ; on the contrary, 
when tills is not required, he em¬ 
ploys the fine lower tones of bis 
voice, which, being well modulated, 
must always excite admiration in 
those who hear them. A great fault 
of this gentleman’s reading is, that 
he permits a general languor to per- 
vade his whole deportment. For 
what purpose does Mr. Saunders 
indulge in this, is it for the sake of 
contrast? Does he imagine that 
tameness in reading is a foil to set 
off the charm of animation in preach¬ 
ing? Impossible! There is, I am 
aware, a wide difference iu the de¬ 
gree of energy required in the read¬ 
ing-desk and in the pulpit, hut a 
salhcicnt portion of tnis quality is 
absolutely essential to the perfection 
of a reader, for its total absence is 
certain to occasion monotonous in¬ 
sipidity. Two additional defects 
vvliich distinguish this gentleman's 
reading are, that his emphasis is 
not sufficiently pointed, nor his in¬ 
tonations variM; both of these 
errors he has the power, if lie has 
the inclination, to correct. This gen¬ 
tleman is an extempore speaker, 
and at the same time a very fluent 
one; he is never at a loss for a word 
to express his mefining, while the 
occasional rapidity of his utterance 
gufl^iently. proves the facility with 
which 'he embodies his ideas. It 
would perhaps be unfair to criticise 
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extemporaneous lang'ua^ vrith as good,- he refers to Christianity alone ; 
niuch severity as that which is pre* all collateral aids and subsidiary 
composed, for it never can possess assistances he studiously rejects* 
the same degree of polish and cor- He is not obscure cither in his mode 
'irectness; though, as the preacher is of tliinking, or in his language; his 
free to choose between the two, he ideas are distinctly defined to him- 
becomes in some measure answer- self, and he has the power of making 
able for the faults of whichever them intelligible to his bearers; he 
style he adopts. Extempore speak- has likewise the merit of adhering 
ing appears perfectly natural to to the subject of his discourse ; ho 

Saunders, and not_ the result of does not launch out into irrelevant 
study and habit. His general style digressions, and he always appears 
is plain, flowing and clear; it is un- to have formed the plan of his whole 
adorned by the rich imaginings of a sermon previously to his entrance 
’ poetic mind, neither does it exhibit into the pulpit. He is undoubtedly 
the forceful character, which pecu- a man of talent, though not of the 
liarly distinguishes the offspring of first order; he wants the depth, ori- 
a vigorous intellect; it is censurable ginality, richness, and force, iieces- 
for its general want of elevation, for sary to constitute; the highest grade 
its difiuseness, and occasional ap- of intellectual excellence; still he 
proximatiou to insipidity. His n- will always command a certain share 
gures, though seldom remarkable for of popularity; and, if his voice and 
originality, or new combinations of bis action were invariably modu- 
tbought and language, are usually lated and regulated with rnfcicnce 
well conceived and executed, but it to the principles of harmony and 
is not often that he has recourse to taste, they would operate as power- 
tlicse ornaruents of composition, ful auxiliaries to liis eloquence, 
Mr. Saunders’s sermons discuss at which, in eoiisequencc of being per- 
great length the peculiar character- fectly natural, easy, and unalfected, 
istics of our religion, which he en- and the production of a mind wliicli. 
forces with zeal and earnestness: brings all its powers into action,, 
he is strictly speaking a Christian must always render his ministerial 
preacher. For motives to action, for labours of considerable iiuportancu 
determents to avoid, what is evil, for to the sphere in which he is placed, 
eucuurugeaicnts to practice what is Criticus. 


A NEW PLAN OP MOl/NTIlVG TERRESTRIAL GLOBES. 

The Terrestrial Globe has of late seasons is represented to arise from, 
years undergone considerable im- the pole’s alternately approaching 
provcnients ih its geographical ar- to and receding from the snn. Fop 
rangements : but its appendages this reason, as illustrations make 
or mountings, though highly objec- more lasting impressions on young 
tionable in many parts, have re- minds than precepts, a preceptor’s- 
mained nearly the same for upwards time will be occupied to very little 
of a century. It is manifest that purpose in explaining facts at vari- 
when the pole is elevated for the ance with the representations of his- 
latitude of a place, the horizon re- instruments. In fact, it is uiiiver-. 
presents the horizon of .an imagi- sally acknowledged that the globe,, 
nary place at rest like itself, and with the appendages usually bc- 
not the horizon of a place on the longing to it, is quite inadequate to 
earth’s surface; for no place can illustrate the phenomeua arising 
pos^bly leave its horizon behind it, from the eartii’s annual motion, and 
as this would appear to do when the these phenomena form by far the 
globe IS turned on its axis. On the roost extensive and interesting part 
other hand, when the pole is ele-, of this study, 
vated for the sun’s decimation, in- The use of the globes is now con- 
stead of the latitude of a place, the, sidered an indispensible part of the 
wooden horizon becomes a termi- cducation'of both sexes; and, as much 
nator between the light and dark time is usually spent in studies of 
heroispheras, while trie change of this kind, any tmng calculated to 
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facilitate tlieir usefulness must be 
acceptable to the piiblir. 

We have noticed tlie above defects, 
and made these remarks, from an 
idea that something’ of the hind 
led .M^. Christie, of Southainptun- 
bnilding^s, m the invention of an 
apparatus which appears to be well 
calculated to supply the deficien¬ 
cies, and to become g'enerally use¬ 
ful. It represents an artificial globe 
moving about an illuminated arti¬ 
ficial sun, in a circle whose plane 
makes with the horizon an angle of 
23l** gradually descending that 
number of degrees below the level 
of the sun on one side, and ascend¬ 
ing the same number above bis level 
on the other ; thus familiarly illus¬ 
trating the earth’s annual and diur¬ 
nal motions, the diversity of the sea¬ 
sons, the sun’s apparent progress in 
tlic ecliptic, his increase and de¬ 
crease of declination, and the com¬ 
parative lengths of days and nights 
at difierent times of the year on the 
same part of the earth, and 4 t the 
same time of the year on different 

{ larts of the earth. Besides the il- 
ttstrations, this globe being fur- 
fiished with a terminator, a meri¬ 
dian, an horizon, and an hour circle, 
is calculated to solve all problems 
usually performed by a Terrestrial 
Globe. 

The sun consists of a lamp on 
Arrand’s principle, covered bv a 
holtow sphere of glass roughed like 
the glasses of the chamber-lamps. 
This artificial sun is attached to the 
top of a olaw-feet pillar by a steel ■ 
rod, wbicb is bent near its upper 
end from the perpendicular, a 
direction which it again resumes, so 
that the centre of the sun is over the 
centre of the stand. 

The globe is supported by two 
parallel leavers, both of which move 
round the steel rod as their fulcrum, 
the one on the bent part and the 
other immcdiateiv under it. _ The 
hole in the upper lever for receiving 
the bent rod is widened transversely 
above and below, permitting the 
same side of it to continue upwards; 
and the hole in the lower is widened 
above and below longitudinally, per¬ 
mitting the alternate elevation and 
depression of its ends. The upper 
lever is furnished with a strong 
brass collar, which fits and moves 
on the bent part' of the rod. This col¬ 
lar is furnished with two arms from 
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its opposite sides. These arms fit 
lengthways into the lever, and their 
extremities or points move in cen¬ 
tres fixed within it. The ends of 
the levers arc connected by cross- 
pieces, on the principle of the con¬ 
necting pieces of a parallel rule. 
The levers are exactly of the same 
length, and their arms are to each 
other as 2 to 1. A brass tube is 
fixed on the upper end of the piece, 
connecting the long arms, and a 
counterpoise on the lower end of the 
piece, connecting the short arms.* 
The brass tube rontains the axis 
of a Terrestrial Globe, lengthened 
about six iiichtrs at the south pole. 
The counterpoise balances the globe, 
and preserves the parallelism of its 
axis daring its motion round the 
sun. On the bent steel rod, under 
the lamp, is fixed a board, declining 
from the level 23^", representing in 
miniature the plane of the ecliptic, 
having the zodiacal constellations, 
the twelve signs, and the days of 
the month delineated on it. A 

E ointer, which is attached to the 
rass collar in the upper lever, 
moves with the levers along the 
circumference of the board; it is 
used in adjusting the globe to a 
given day, and in pointing out the 
sun’s longitude for the same. 

The diurnal motion is produced 
by a silk line passing round this 
board, and'round a pulley on the 
axis within the brass tnW. An 
equal tension is preserved on,the 
line byit.s extending round a pulley 
attached to the upper lever, after 
lassing the pulley on the axis. This 
ine is entirely concealed within a 
small brass tube, which conveys it 
from the board to the axis. The 
globe is furnished with a brass ter¬ 
minator, made a little concave to¬ 
wards the sun, to mark distinctly the 
boundaries of the enlightened hemis¬ 
phere, by reflecting light where the 
direct light becomes faint. The sup¬ 
porters of the terminator, which are 
made of strong brass wire, extenit 
from the tube containing the axis 
as high as the equator, where they 
receive two small pivots fixed into 
its opposite sides. From the lower 
part of tb^erminator, a circular wire 
extends 90* upward ; on the top of 
which a pointer is fixed, representing 
a centra,! ray from the sun, and in¬ 
dicating ,his declination, azimuth, 
ampUtttdei and place where he is. 
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vertical at a given time. A circular 
•wire is fixed to the top, ami extends 
downwards behind the globe^ 
where it is attached by a vertical 
piece to tlic end of the upper lever, 
produced till the verti^l piece be¬ 
comes parallel to the piece connect¬ 
ing the levers. This contrivahee 
keeps the face of the terminator to¬ 
wards the sun in ail positions of the 
globe. 

The meridian is a brass circle at¬ 
tached to the pole, with its fiat surface 
towards the globe; it is graduated 
for finding the latitudes of places, 
and the sun’s declination. A groove 
is turned, near tlie edge of the meri- 
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dian, to permit a wire circle to move 
within it. 

I’hc horizon is a brass circle, fixed 
with its flat surface towards the 
globe to the moveable wire circle; 
consequently it may be adjusted to 
the latitude and longitude of any 
place, and it will retain its adjust¬ 
ment at pleasure. Both terminator 
and horizon are cut to permit their 
passing the axis at the south pole; 
It is divided into degrees and points 
of the compass. The hour circle is 
fitted on the axis below the globe, 
sufficiently stilF to retain its adjust¬ 
ment when set-to the meridian of 
any place. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PALACES. 


An immense plain, barrack-look¬ 
ing line of building, with a long 
barn-like (irccian roof, and a thou¬ 
sand windows, in regular rows, 
is called a palace in France and 
most parts of Europe; this uniform 
and heavy taste is colossal at Ver¬ 
sailles : it W'as copied in England in 
the royal palaces; even the pictures- 
<iue Vanburgh adopted it at Blen¬ 
heim, and also partly in his best 
and lightest work at Castle How¬ 
ard, in Yorkshire. But, along with 
extent, a palace should have a splen¬ 
did variety in the different parts, 
combined with richness of ornament. 
In this respect there is a great treat 
to the lovef of picturesque architec¬ 
ture at Castle Ilo ward; the magnifi¬ 
cent dome and- front wings to the 
south are ornamented with exquisite 
skill and variety; the other wings 
falling hack to the north are less or¬ 
namented ; and the numerous build¬ 
ings to the cast for domestics are 
plainer than the wings; so that the 
different parts of the palace may be 
said to be emblematic of the family; 
from tite princely dome to the hukn- 
hle apartment of the shoe-boy. Had 
the stables been joined, and spread 
backwards on the west side pf the 
house, as the inferior buildings are 
on the east, the whole would have 
looked still more like a palace in 
romance, with its numerous domes, 
towers, and turrets: in fiiis manner 
the inferior buildings contrast with 
the superior parts, while they con¬ 
tribute to the general .effect by 
|ipreading and retiring from the 


main front. It is astonishing what 
an unjustifiable prejudice country 
gentlemen in general have against 
stables being very near a bouse; 
they, are always talking about a 
nuisance they w'ould scarcely ever 
fee).- As the fashion is at present 
the splendid stables at a distance 
•often rival tire house, and the tra*- 
Teller is as often puzzled-tov know 
which is his object; there are some 
exceptions to this plan, where the 
stables are uttached to the house, 
and the nuisances being inclosed in 
courts do not offend the eye, and the 
owner can look. after nis horses 
without having to walk a quarter of 
a mile perhaps in dirty roads. 

There have at different times been 
abnndance of drawings exhibited of 
a proposed palace for our Great 
Duke, most of them possessing 
merit; but it is much to be wished 
that government would offer suflli- 
cient rewards for a certain number 
of the best models and drawings, 
and let them be collected together 
as an exhibition till one was se¬ 
lected; models would be infinitely 
preferable to drawings, because they 
make the eye familiar at once witn 
the proposed building; and, so far as 
general effect goes, a rough model 
would serve equally well with a 
more elaborate one; there is both 
taste and talent enough in the coun¬ 
try, if the apathy of the govern¬ 
ment on^the subject of Fine Arts did 
not keep back-the proper encou¬ 
ragement. 

Jack Skstch. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

taS DiORAaA. 


** . . .1. - 1 — I ■■ Can auch tbin^ be, 
And overcome na like a nammer’a clond^ 
Withoat oar epecial wonder ?" 


At this dnllestof all dnllaeaaons 
in London, when, to use the worda 
of a lively contemporary, who 
that has ever seen Bond-street in all 
its gaiety and glitter, in its days qf 
clattering hoom and sparkling cqni- 
pages, |vhen its centre forms an 
endless line ofmovlng magatflccnce, 
and its gorgeous shops on each side 
reflect an ever-changing galaxy of 
hulles and exquisites, would recog¬ 
nise the same place, deserted, silent, 
spiritless, * so doll, so dead in look, 
so woe-begone,' that it makes one * as 
anelaacholy as a gib cat or a lagged 
bear,* to take tins same walk for nve 
inmates, which a few months before 
would in less space of time, have 
evaporated Aeqsest spleen, and 
possessed ns Wkh'all bright, jov- 
oas, and -snlritaal. fancies At 
this sad ana solitary season, when 
as little is stirring in the world of 
art as in the wodd of fashion, we 
actually began to be alarmed lest 
we should want a subject for our 
monthly notice of the progress of 
the Pine Arts, when we were sud¬ 
denly tranquillized by a Giod-send, 
in the shape of an Exhibition, called 
the Diorama; an Exhibition which 
would be highly interesting at any 
period, hut me Value of iraich, to 
us at least, is increased a. hundred 
fold by the comparative absence at 
the present moment of other attrac¬ 
tion of a similar nature. 

We |viU not pay our readers so 
ungracious a compliment as to suop 
pose that many of them are old 
enough to remember De Louther- 
bourg's Eidophasikon, which was^' 
exhibited in this metropolis we 
decline, for certain perimnal reasons, < 
to state how many years ago; it, is 
sufficient to say tnat we ^aw ibin' 
our youth, and that the I^ression s 
which it made upon onr itoaglmtiQn 
»vas so strong, that were-\ve now^ 
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as old as Methusalem, that impres¬ 
sion would remain in all its pristine 
vigour. 

, De Loutherbourg, in every re¬ 
spect an secompli^ed artist, was 
probably the greatest scene-painter 
that ever lived. Not content, how¬ 
ever, with the efforts of his pencil 
alone, he set about devising a va¬ 
riety of contrivances by which the 
effects of nature might be repre¬ 
sented with more truth and vivacity 
than had ever before attended any 
imitation of them; and in this ob- 
^ct be completely succeeded. His 
Exhibition, which was originally 
in Pan ton-square, not only delighted 
the public at large, but absolutely 
astonished the whole body of his 
brother artists, with Sir Joshua 
'Reynolds at tbeir bead, who daily 
visited his little theatre in crowds. 

The ingenious author of an enter¬ 
taining Work, lately published, 
called “Wine and Walnuts,” him¬ 
self an artisfof very superior merit, 
abd possessing general talents and 
information of the most valuable 
kind, was intimately acquainted with 
De Lrfmtherbong, and knew kll the 
processes to which he had recourse 
•on the occasion we allude to. He 
has described the Eidophusikon sa 
happily, and in a manner which ao- 
tmtrns so exactly with, our recollec¬ 
tion of it, that we will take^ the 
liberty of extracting a few passages 
from the chapter of his work in 
which tlie subject is introduced % 
premising that in the work itself 
those passages are mingled with- 
other matt^ which, though very 
amusing, »• Irrelevant to our pre- 
sentpnrpose. # 

“ The stage on which ihe Eido.' 
phusikon was represented, was little 
more than six feet'wide, and about 
•eigbJ: fi^in depth ;^yet such was 
the knowiedge of effect 

'' 'St - ' 
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and scientific arrangfement, and the 
scenes which he described were so 
completely illusivo, that the space 
appeared to recede' for many miles, 
and his horizon seemed as palpably 
distant from the eye, as the extreme 
termination of the view would ap¬ 
pear in nature. 

“ The opening subject of the Eido- 
phusikon represented tlie view from 
the summit of One^tree Hill in 
Greenwich Park, looking up the 
Thames to the Metropolis; on one 
side, conspicuous upon its pictur¬ 
esque eminence, stood Flamstead- 
House; and below, on the right, 
the grand mass of buildino', Green¬ 
wich Hospital, with its imposing 
cupolas, cot out of paste-ooaro, 
and painted with architectural 
correctness. The large groups 
of trees formed another division, 
behind ' which were the towns of 
Greenwich and Deptford, with the 
shore on each side stretching to the 
'Metropolis, which was seen' in its 
vast extent from tJhelsea to Poplar. 
Behind were -the hills of Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Harrow; and the 
intermediate space was occupi¬ 
ed by the flat stage, as' the pool 
or port of London, crowded with 
shipping, each mass of which being 
cut out'in pasteboard, and receding 
in size by the perspective of their 
distance. The heathy appearance 
of the foreground was managed with 
cork, broken into the' ruggbd and 
pictiiiresque forms of a sand-pit, 
co'vered with minute mosses afid 
'lichens, and producing .a'eaptivat- 
ing effect, amounting, indeed, to 
Veality. 

‘‘ This scene on the rising of the 
curtain was enveloped in that mys¬ 
terious light which is the precursor 
of day-break, so true to nature, that 
the imagination of the spectator 
‘sniffed Gie sweet breath of morn. 
A faint light appeared along the 
horizon; the sbene assumed a: va¬ 
pourish tint of grey; presently a 
gleam of saffron, changing to the 
pure varieties which tinge tlie fleecy 
clouds that pass Away in moidiing. 
mist; the picture origntened de¬ 
grees, the sun appeared, gilding the 
tops of the trees and the projections 
of the lofty buildings, and burnish-. 

vanes on the cupdlas pwhen 
the whole scene burst npit^n'TOe eye 


in the gorgeous splendour of a 
beauteous day. 

“ The clouds in every scene had 
a natural motion, and they were 
painted in scini-transpareut colours; 
so that they not only received light 
in front, but by a greater intensity 
0|f the argand lamps, were suscep¬ 
tible of being illuminated from be¬ 
hind. The linen on which they 
were painted was stretched on frames 
of twenty times the surface of the 
Stage, which rose diagonally by a . 
winding machine. De Louthcr- 
tiourg, who excelled in represent¬ 
ing the phenomena of clouus, may 
be said to have designed a series of 
effects on the same frame. Tims, 
the first gleam of morn loH to the 
succeeding increase of light; and 
the motion being oblique, me clouds 
first appeared from beneath the ho¬ 
rizon, rose to a meridian, and floated 
fast or slew according to their sup¬ 
posed density, or the power of the 
wind. 

“ To illuminate the interesting 
scenes for this display of nature, 
the ingenious projector had con¬ 
structed bis lights to throw^^ 'Aeir 
poiver In front of the scenes; and 
this plan might be tried with ad¬ 
vantage for spectocles, and parti¬ 
cular effects at least, on the great 
stages of our magnlflccnt theatres. 
The lamps on I>e Loutherbourg's 
stage were above the proscenium, 
and hidden - from the audience. 
Before them were slips df stained 
glass; yellow, red, grey, purple, 
and blue ; by the shifring oi which 
the pamter could throw a tint upon 
the scenery, Compatible with the 
time of day which he represented, 
and by a single slip, or their com¬ 
binations, could produce a magical 
effect; thus giving a general hue .of 
cheerfulness, sublimity, or awful¬ 
ness, subservient to tlie phenomena, 
of his scene. 

“ The inventive schemes of the 
artist to give motion and reality to 
the scenes I have promised to des¬ 
cribe, will display the endless re- 
sonrSes of his original mind. The 
effect of a Storm at Sea, with the 
'Ips^ of the ffal^ewell Indiaman, was 
Awul and astonishing; for the con¬ 
flict Off the raging elements he de- 
'^ribed with' all its characteristic 
hoi^rors of wind, hail, thunder. 
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lightning,, and the roaring of the 
waves, with such marvellous imita¬ 
tion of nature, that mariners have 
declared, whilst viewing the scene, 
that it amounted to reality-. 

‘‘ Gainsborough was so wrapt in 
delight witli the Eidophusikon,that 
for a time he thought of nothing 
else—he talked of nothing else, and 
passed his evenings at that Exhibi¬ 
tion ill long succession. Gains¬ 
borough, himself a great experi¬ 
mentalist, could not fail to adnaire 
scenes wrought to such perfection 
by the aid of so many collateral in¬ 
ventions. Do Loutherbourg’s genius 
was as prolific in imitations of nature 
to astonish the ear as to charm the 
sight. He introduced a new art,-*- 
the picturesque of sound. 

“ 1 can never forget the awful 
impression that was excited hy his 
ingenious contrivance to produce the 
ellect of tlie bring of a signal of dis¬ 
tress, in his sea-storm. That appall¬ 
ing sound! which he wlto had been ’ 
exposed to the terrors of a raging 
tempest, could not listen to, even 
in tnis mimic scene, without being 
reminded of the heart-sickening an- 
«wer which sympathetic danger had 
reluctantly popred forth from his 
own loud gun—-a hoarse sound to 
the howling wind, that proclaimed 
‘ 1 too, holy Heaven! need that 
succour 1 fain would lend.’ 

“ Dc Loutberbourg had tried 
many schemes to effect .this; but 
none were satisfactory to his nice 
ear, until he caused a large skin to 
lie dressed into parchment, which 
was fastened by screws to a circular 
frame, forming a vast tambourine ; 
to -tills was attached a compact 
sponge that went upon n whalebone 
spring, which, struck with violence, 
gave the effect of a near explosion; 
a more gentle blow, that of a far- 
off gun; and the reverberation of 
the sponge prodneed a marvellous 
imitation of the echo from cloud to 
cloud, dying away in silence. 

“ The thunder was no less natural, 
and iniuiitely grand. A spacious« 
frliect of fhin copper was suspended ' 
W a chain," which, shaken by one of 
the Tower corners, ppoduced the dis- , 
.tant rambling, seemingly below the 
horizon; ana as the clouds rolled 
en, approached nearer and nearer, 
increasing peal by peal, until, fol¬ 
lowing rapidly the lightning’s zig¬ 


zag flash, which was admirably 
vivid and sudden, it hurst in a 
tremendous crash immediately over¬ 
head. 

“ The waves for his stage were 
carved in soft wood from models 
made in clay. They were coloured 
with great skill, and being highly 
varnished, reflected the lightning. 
Each turned on its own axis to- 
lyards the other, in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, throwing up the foam, now 
at one spot, now at another; and 
diminishing in altitude as they re¬ 
ceded in distance, were subdued by 
corresponding tints. Thus the per¬ 
turbed waters appeared to cover a 
vast space. One machine of simple 
construction turned the whole; ami 
the motion was regulated according 
to the increasing of the storm. 

“The vessels, which were beau¬ 
tiful models, wen* over the waves 
with a natural undulation, those 
nearest making their courses with u 
rate proportionate to their bulk, and 
those farther off moving with a 
slower pace. They were ail correctly 
rigged, and carried only siu'h sails 

their situations would demand. 
Those in the distance were coloured 
in every part to preserve the aerial 
perspective of the scene. The illu¬ 
sion was so perfect, that the -an- 
dieuce were frequently heard to ex¬ 
claim, ‘ Hark! the signal of distress^ 
came from the vessel labouring out 
there—now from -that.’ 

“ The rush of the waves was 
effected by a large octagonal box, 
made of pasteboard with internal 
shelves, and charged with small 
shells, peas, and light balls, which, 
as the machine wheeled upon its axis, 
were hurled in heaps wi th every turn; • 
accompanied by two machines, of a 
.circular form, covered witl» tightly 
strained silk, which pressed against 
each other, and by a swift motion,, 
gave out a hollow whistling sound 
„in perfect imitation of load gusts of 
wind. Large silken balls, passed 
hastily over the surface of the groat 
tambourine, increased the oAvful 
din. 

“ The rain and hail were no less 
truly ipjitated. For the rain, a long 
four-sided tude was.charged with 
small sfl^, which, according to the 
degree of dtp motion, from a hori¬ 
zontal .40 a ?er|ical position, forced 
the atoitti in a pattering stream to 
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the bottom, when it was turned to theatres scenes which had asto** 
repeat the operation. The hail was nished and terrified the audience y 
expressed by a similar tube, on a but in this he astonished himself, for 
larger scale, with pasteboard shelves, he had not conceived the power of 
pr^ecting on inclined planes, and light thtu might be thrown upon a 
charged with larger beads; so that, scenic display, until be made the 
sliding from shelf to shelf, fast or experiment on liis own circumscribed 
slow, as the tube was suddenly or stage. Here, in the fore-ground of 
gently raised, the imitation was per- a vista, stretching an immeasurable 
feet. ^ length between mountains, ignited 

'* One of tbo most interesting from tlieir b&ses to their lofty sum- 
scenes described a calm, with ^ an mits with many-coloured flame, a 
Italian seaport; in which the rising chaotic mass rose in dark majesty* 
.of the moon, with the serene cool- whidi gradually assumed form until 
ness which it imparted to the clouds, it stood, the interior of a vast temple 
the mountains, and the water, was of gorgeous architecture, bright as 
finely contrasted by a lofty light- molten brass, seemingly composed 
house, of jneturesque arcbitecture, of unconsumiug, unquenchable fire, 
jutting out far into the sea upon a in this tremendous scene, the cflect 
xomantic promontory of broken of coloured glasses before the lamps 
rocks. The red glowing light of was fally displayed; which, being 
its spadous lantern, tinged tne rip- hidden from* the audience, threw 
ptiim.of the water on one part of its their whole influence upon the scene 
surface, whilst the moon shdd its as it rapidly ebangea; now to a 
silvery lustre on another, in sweet sulpbnrons blue, then to a lurid red, 
repose. Shipping in motion added* then again to a pale vivid light; 
to the interest, of the scene; and a and ultimately to a mysterious com- 
fieet in the offing, slowly proceeding bination of tiie glasses, such Us a 
on its course, melted into air. The bright furnace exhibits in fusing 
clouds for this scene were admirably various metals. The sounds trhictt 
painted; and as they rolled on, the accompanied the. wondrous picture 
moon tinged their edges, or was ob- struck the astonished ear of the spec- 
Bcured, at the wilt of the painter; tator as no less pretiirnatural; for 
for where he had loaded the colour to add a more awful character t» 
to opaqueness, the transparent light the peals of thunder, and to the ac- 
of the orb could not penetrate. The companiments of all the hollow m»- 
clouds in front received sufficient chincry that hurled halls and stones 
illumination from the lamps, which with indescribable rumbling and 
were subdued by a bluish-grey glass; noise, an expert assistant swept his 
one of the slips before described, thumb over the surface of the tam- 
The moon was formed by a circular bourine, which produced a variety of 
aperture, of an inch diameter, cut in groans, that struck the imagination > 
a tin box, that contained a powerful as issuing from infernal spirits, 
argand lamp, which, being placed “ Such was -De Lontherbourg’s 
at various uistances from the hack Eidopbiuikoa. Would that it were 
of the scene, ^ave a brilliant or a in being now, when the love of the 
subdued splendour to the passing Fine Arts has spread in so vast a 
cloud, producing without any'other degree 1 — that knowledge which 
aid the prismatic circle, with that could have appreciated -its merits 
^nebantisg purity which is peculiar having increased a thousand fold 
to an Italian sky. since the period when the greatest 

“ But the most impressive scene scene-painter in the world was i»- 
which formed thej^a/e of the £x- duced to dispose of his wondrous 
hibition, was that representing the < little stage, because the age copld 
region of the fallen angels, with not produce amateurs sufficient, after 
tan arr^ing his troops on the banks’ two seasons, to make an audience to 
of the Fiery Lake, and the rising of^ pay for lightisghis theatre.” 
the Palace of Pandmmoninm, asdes- It may not be uninteresting to 
cribed by the pen of Milton. De add, that after De Lontherbourg 
l^tberltourg had already displayed had parted with his Bidophnsikon-, 
his graphic powers in scenes of firis it was exhibited in all the principal 
Upon a great scale, at the public provincial towns in t|ie kingdom* 
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«nd then^ bronght back by its pro¬ 
prietor, in a sadly deteriorated con¬ 
dition to London, nrbere it iras ulti¬ 
mately consumed by an accidental 
fire, above twenty ytftirs ago. 

We have been thus minute in our 
description of the Eidophusikon, 
both because the subject is in itself 
amusing, and because we were de¬ 
sirous, in common justice to a de¬ 
ceased man of genius, to shew that 
the Diorama, however admirable, is 
by no means a novel idea; but that, 
on the contrary, it is founded on 
only a part of that curious and com¬ 
plicated invention which De Lou- 
therbourg carried into effect with 
such extraordinary success. 

The Diorama has, we understand, 
been for some time the wonder and 
delight of Paris. Its projectors and 
proprietors conceiving, and, as we 
nope and have no doubt it will prove, 
justly conceiving, that it would, con¬ 
stitute a very attractive Exhibition 
in London, have erected a magnifi¬ 
cent and spacious building for its 
reception, on the north side of the 
New Road, nearly opposite to Port- 
' land-place. Although the exterior 
of the edifice Is still unfinished, it is 
said that no less a sum than 10,000/. 
has already been laid out upon it; 
an expenditure that rauld be justi¬ 
fied only by the extraordinary claims 
to public patronage, both with re¬ 
gard to what it is, and much more 
with regard to what it may be ren¬ 
dered, which it unquestionably pos¬ 
sesses. 

The present Exhibition, which 
was opened for a private view ou 
Saturday the 27th or September, and, 
to the public on the succeeding Mon¬ 
day, consists of two pictures; the 
dimensions of which, as well as the 
deceptive circdmstances under which 
they are seen allow us to judge, are ■ 
< Mooably about fifteen feet by twelve, 
^e subject of one is' the beautiful 
and romantic Valley of Sarnen, in 
the Canton of Undervvald, in Swit¬ 
zerland ; that of the other, the Cha¬ 
pel of the Trinity, in the ancient 
and venerable Cathedral of Canter¬ 
bury. These pictures are viewed 
singly, from an apartment resem¬ 
bling a small theatre, divided into 
an amphitheatre or pit, and a small 
tier of boxes, handsomely decorated, 
at an elevation of three or four feet 


above the amphitheatre. The del¬ 
ing Is circular, richly ornamented 
with transparent devices, and sur¬ 
rounded with a scries of medallions, 
being the portraits of eminent pain¬ 
ters and sculptors of “ the olden 
time.” About every quarter of an 
hour, a signal being given by Ae 
ringing of a bell, this apartment 
begins to turn on a pivot; the spec¬ 
tators slowly revolve with it, and by 
this coDtri'’ance one picture is gra¬ 
dually shut up, and tlie other as 
gradually opened to view. At the 
expiration of the next quarter of an 
hour, the movement is reversed, the 
second picture disappears, and the 
original one is again exposed. The 
spectators are in no way hurried; 
but are permitted to remain during 
as many of these alternations as 
they please to witness. 

We will endeavour to render the 
difference between ordinary pictures 
and the pictures of the Diorama as 
intelligible to onr'readers as we can. 
An ordinary picture is, as Aey 
know, paints on an opaque ground 
and lighted ' on its surface. The 
pictures of the Diorama are painted 
jon transparent media, with colours 
. partly transparent and partly opa¬ 
que, and are lighted .both on their 
surface and behind; generally, or 
partially,‘according to thepnrpose 
contemplated. That the vividness 
of the light is infinitely greater than 
even that prince of splendour, Rem¬ 
brandt, could ever produce on an 
opaque ground, lighted only on its 
surface, will be obvious to any one 
who recollects the brilliance of the 
lig'htseven in'the most commonly- 
painted window-blind; and to this 
IB to be added what a window-bMnd 
entirely wants, when looked at from 
the interior of a room, namely, Ae 
direct light thrown on tlie surface; 
-and thrown at the Diorama in such 
' p manner, by a judicioua conceal¬ 
ment of its source, as to produce an 
effect of cbiaro-scuro, faided by Ac 
comparative gloom of tlie apartment 
in which Aq spectators sit) of which 
it it not too much to say, thit it ab¬ 
solutely rivals that of nature. In 
. one of tbe^picturei now exhibiting 
Aat effect is permanent, in the other 
it is vaifiahle. 

’ Such is Ae. mechanism of the 
-Ai^, .It i|, (svident that the sue- 
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cusRfa) application of |th|s mecha" 
■ tilsiii must depend principallv on 
the talents and knowrledce of the 
artists who are etoploycd to paint 
the pictures. We will speak sepa* 
rate]/ of those under our considera¬ 
tion. 

And first of the Chapel of the 
'iVinity, in Canterbury Cathedral. 
This is reallv a very skilful work of 
art. it is dffficolt even for an artist, 
and it must be incomparably more 
difficult for a general spectator, 
whose eye is uneducated, and who 
is wholly unable to detect those nice 
distinctions and difierences which at 
once strike a professional man, to 
believe that he is not looking at a 
model rather than at a plain sur¬ 
face. The perspective, both linear 
and aerial, is very accurate; and 
the light and shade are true, and, 
owing to the causes to which we 
have already alluded, singularly 
powerful. To add to tlm perplexity , 
of the beholders, some steps, near 
the fore-ground and leading to the 
aisle, are represented as underijCoing 
repair. They are dilapidated in va¬ 
rious places, and have planks laid 
over them for the convenience of the 
workmen, two of whom, it being the 
hour of relaxation from labour, are 
asleep in a corner. Some slabs of 
marble, lieaps of mortar, pitchers, 
tools, &c. lie close by;; and we have 
no doubt that many a visitor to tho 
Diorama will innocently conceive 
that all these things are real, and 
belong to the edihcc in which he 
stands, and do not form any part of 
the picture at which he is gazing. 
Indeed, it is said that a gentleman 
the other day wAs so convinced that 
the two workmen were actually flesh 
and blood, that he threw some half¬ 
pence at the lazy fellows to rouse 
them, and was surprised to find no 
other result produced than that of 
his own very proper exeliuiun from 
the room. A friend of ours too de¬ 
clares, that he overheard a pretty 
Parisian ask her Jfaman, with great 
nottMzf^, as she pointed to the ma¬ 
son’s Utter which we have just des¬ 
cribed, “ Pourquoi touts c^e 
eochonnerie-ld devant le tableau f” 
The Valley of Sarnen, althpbffh 
very respectably painted, is not. In 

^ opinion, by any means eoiiai to 
Chapel. Nevertheless! in copf 


sequence of the change of effect to 
which it is subjected, it will proba¬ 
bly' be the more popular production 
of the two. Its first appearance is 
that of a beautiful and picturesque 
landscape, possessing every advan¬ 
tageous accompaniiiient of moun¬ 
tain, wood, and water, and seen 
through the bland atmosphere of a 
soft, (mlicions, serene sumiuer’s dav- 
VThile the eye is busily engaged in 
tracing and admiring its various fea¬ 
tures, the horizon becomes oven^a&t; 
not with the gloom of night, but 
with that of an approaching storm. 
The darkness gradually encreasing, 
advances, first to the middle dis¬ 
tance, and then to the fore-gronnd, 
involving the whole scene in a 
niurity tempestuous tone; with the 
exception ot some of the high lights 
on the edges of the clouds, which, 
on the contrary, receive an accession 
of fllendour. Presently, the reflec¬ 
tion of those lights i.s seen in the 
lake, which assumes a gulden hue; 
and, it is thence transferred to a li- 
vnlet that runs through the centre 
of the piece, and subsequently tin 
various small pools of water, which 
were originally almost invisible- 
A partial gleam of semehitic 'ort a 
snow-cappra mountain in -the cx- 
treuie distance is at *this instant 
strikingly fine. By degrees (perhaps 
somewhat too hastily) the storm 
passes away, the general obscurity 
is dissipated, the sky clears, the 
landscape smiles again, and every 
thing is restored to its primitive 
harmony and tranquillity. 

From what we have stated, it will 
be seen that of the principles which 
entered into the construction of the 
Eidophiuikon, the Diorama has hi¬ 
therto borrowed mily the double 
light, in front and behind; and the 
consequent power of obscuring or 
illuminating any portion of the pic¬ 
ture at pleasure. The introduction 
of actual substances of various and 
transient hues, warm, cold, or neu- 
tiy, pf imitative sounds, and above 
air of ’ appropriate motion, has hi¬ 
therto been abstained from. There 
is one exception to the last remark, 
and, in consequence of its being but 
one, an iniudicioas excej u i g n. We 
allndq to tlie ** bnbblrngm^nel ” in 
the fore-ground of the "Valley of 
Sarnen, to which, in the lan^ago 

i 
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of tlie descriptlrc catalogue, “ the 
inreators of the Diorama bare sue* 
«ceried in giving all the apparent 
n.niiuation of a living stream." The 
effect, considered by itself, is very 
good. Bat the tj^ueation immediately 
and naturally arises,—^^vhy is this the 
only moving thing ? Especially as 
the storm conies on, why do not the 
trees wave ? Why is not the lake 
agitated ? Why are not the clouds 
hurried forward in dense and volu-. 
minous grandeur ? Either the cur¬ 
rent of the brook should be arrested, 
or, which would be infinitely better, 
motion should be imparted to every 
object in the scene that is suscepti¬ 
ble of it. We have no doubt that 
ere long, among other matters, this 
will be accomplished. 'I'lie Exhi¬ 
bition at present is excellent, as far 
as it goes. With the extraordinary 
facilities which the possession of so 
lofty, and extensive, and well-si- 
'tiiated a building gives to the pro¬ 
prietors of the Diorama, and with 
the liberal disregard which they 
seem to have for expense, we conn- 
‘dently anticipate the time, and that 
•t no very distant period, when they 
-will gratify the town with a revival 
of tlie Elcfophusikon, in all its ex¬ 
traordinary varieties, improved by 
the numerous scientific discoveries 
which have been made since the days 
of l)e Lontherbonrg, by its being 
executed' on a much larger scale, 
and by the impottant circumstance 
of hs been'g exhibited by the light 
of day. One word of friendly ad¬ 


vice to them hotrever. If they en¬ 
gage in such an undertaking, and if 
they select English scenes for repre¬ 
sentation, let them strengthen them¬ 
selves by the suggestions and assist¬ 
ance of some of me most experienced 
of our artists, who arc familiar with 
the peculiar and beautiful effects of 
which the haziness and fluctuation 
of English atmosphere are so pro¬ 
ductive. Unless the thing be none 
admirably, it had better not be at¬ 
tempted. In unskilful hands it 
would degenerate into a mere child's 
galantee-show, from which De Lou- 
therbourg’s Eidopbusikon was as 
> remote as the acting of Garrick from 
that of the wretebedest mummer 
at Bartholomew-fair, or as The 
Last Supper ’’ of Raphael Morghen, 
from the coarsest wood-cut ever 
prefixed to a St. Giles’s ballad. 
But, let them engage some able and 
expert mechanists, fruitful in expe¬ 
dients of all kinds; let them prevail 
on such a man as Turner, or Call- 
cott,or Collins, or Martin, to lend 
them the benefit of his correct and 
tasteful eye; let them make numer¬ 
ous experiments, and try a variety 
of devices, until they have united all 
the heterogeiieoiis parts of their ap- 

I iaratus, and mellowed them into a 
larmonious and perfect whole, and 
we will venture to say, they will 
produce an Exhibition which, to 
avail ourselves of a vulgar but sig¬ 
nificant and emphatic expression, 
“ will astonish the^natives. 


INTEI.1.10ENCB RELATIVE TO TUE FINE ARTS. 


It affords us groat satisfaction to 
announce, that the Charter to incor¬ 
porate the Irish Artists under the 
title of “ The Royal Hibernian 
Academy’’ has passed the Great 
Seal of Ireland. We confidently 
hope that, under the influence of 
government, a School of Arte may 
now be formed there, which willy'ore 
long, redound to the honour of Ire¬ 
land, !. 

A portrait of His Majesty lleorge. 
IV. engraved in the line mifliner,'- 
from a drawing by the late Mr. Ed¬ 
mond Scott, Portrait Painter^, to His 


Mi^sty, has just been published at 
Brighton, by Mr. Charles Scott, -a 
son of the artist. The whil-known 
talent of the late Mr.'Seott, and the 
frequent sittings with Which he was 
specially favoured hy His Majesty,' 
ensure a perfect likeness., This 
print possesses decision and‘'8hs>n>- 
ness of touch, mtbout that bmL 
ness nrhiG.h is frequently to be fonikt 
in the foreign schools. The vig¬ 
nette, with which this print "is 
adorned, is very tasteful, and is re¬ 
markable fofr c|^rneas and delicacy 
of exeenUon. ' * 
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At Siqueira, the artist who exe- 

■ CDted the beautiful paintings Ih the 

■ new' Lisbon Palace of the Ajnda,- 
the designs for the elegant service 
of plate presented to the Duke of 
Wellington, and several other maa- 
ter*pieces of the modern school, has, 
we understand, taken up his resi¬ 
dence in London, being compelled 
to leave Portugal on account of his 
political opinions. 

A large east-iron statue of a man 
has been landed at Waterford, from 
l)ublin, and has been sent to be 
placed upon the middle tower of the 
three towers lately built at Newtown 
Head, the western point of Traniore- 
bay, in that county, with the left 
hand akimbo, and the right ex¬ 
tended out, as a warning to vessels 
to keep off from that dangn'oua 
shore, 

Mr. Flaxman is employed at pre¬ 
sent in designing a statue for a mo¬ 
nument to the memory of Robert 
Burns, which, when sculptured, is 
intended to be erected in a conspi¬ 
cuous situation in the northern me¬ 
tropolis. 

At a late sale of old-lumber at 
Mr. Wfaitgreave's house, of Moseley, 
in the‘nmghbourhood of Wol'ver- 
liaraptbn, a full-length portrait of 
^ueen Elizabeth was knocked down 
by the hammer at 6*. 9d., to a re¬ 
spectable tradesman of that town. 
The same picture has been cleaned 
and varnisnSd, and sold by the pur¬ 
chaser Cor 45/. 

Venut de Medieit .—It is ge¬ 
nerally known that one of the fingers 
of the Venus de Medicis has .been 
supplied W a modern artist. The 
Oiomale Eneiclopedico, published at 
Florence, gives the following cari¬ 
ous account of the fact:—in the 
time of Cosmo Ill., Lord Ossory, 
being in Florence, was one day m 
the company of the Grand Duke, 
contemplating this wonderful statue, 
and offered huo 100,000 livres for it, 
if be could be induced to part with 
it; asking two months’ time to piro-, 
,cute the money from England, and 
adding that a ship should he sent 
from thence expressly for. the pur¬ 
pose of conveying it. The; Grand 
Duke, smiled at the proposal; but,' 
making any‘rcpV;tom4 


toumrds the Marqnis Malasplna, and 
desired him to note down his Lord- 
ship’s name, and the affair ended as 
a piece of pleasantry. Lord Ossory 
had a red cornelian ring represent¬ 
ing a cupid, which the Grand Duke 
having seen some days before, had 
admired so much, that his Lordship 
wished to make him a present of it. 
His Highness, however, would not 
accept of it; and upon this occasion 
the Englishman, with a delicate ge¬ 
nerosity, requested Cosmo, though 
he would not consent to part with 
the Venus, at least to permit him to 
marry her; to which the Grand 
IMke, having smilingly consented, 
his Lordship put the ring on the 
finger of the goddess, and fixed it 
as firmly as possible; thus finding 
means to gratify the Duke with the 
cornelian, without wounding his 
self-love.^ ,Cosmo, thinking the re¬ 
presentative of cupid agreeable to 
•the subject of the statue, suffered the 
ring to remain; and the statue would 
still have been adorned with it, bad 
not a certain personage (the Italian 
journalist says a foreigner of dis¬ 
tinction) wisely resolved to remove 
from the finger of Venus this hete¬ 
rogeneous addition, clandestinely 
entered the gallery one day, and 
attempted to appropriate the ring to 
himself. Being obliged to force it 
off, and fearful, peraaps, that he 
might be surprised, be, in his haste, 
broke th* finger I He, however, 
failed in his attempt, .although in 
what manner is not stated, since the 
ring is still preserved, appended to 
a: little gold chain, in the crystM ca¬ 
binet, of the Royal Gallery. 

Mr. J. De Vifle having purchased 
the original moulds of busts, from 
the models made by the late Mr. 
Nollekin, of all the distinguished 
characters who honoured that artist 
with sittings for the same, has pre¬ 
pared casts from them, and also of 
the original busts (models by Rou¬ 
biliac), of Hampden, Sydney, Crom- 
well, and other eminent men, which 
may upw be had by the public. His 
large collection oi busts and casts 
. from nature, for the illustration of 
Phrenology, cannot fail to gratify 
ere^ visitor of Uiis establishment. 
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La Perse, Sfc. 

Persia, teiih the History, Manners, 
and Customs, of the Inhabitants j 
translated and extracted from the 
most recent accounts. By M. 
Nascissc Perrin. 

Tins work is an interesting' des¬ 
cription of Persia; it is compiled 
from the travels of the most cele¬ 
brated authors ancient and modern, 
who have visited this country and 
given descriptions of it, as Chardin, 
Tavernier, Monier, Scott Waring, 
Macdonald, Klnier, Malcoinb, Jau- 
bert, Ker Porter, Drouville, and 
others. The first volume contains 
situations of Persia, its climates and 
divisions; descriptions of the prin¬ 
cipal towns, ruins ofChapour, ruins 
of Nachti, Ronstau, Persepolis; 
account of the climate of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces; character of the 
people who inhabit them; ancient 
history; dynasties of the Pcychda- 
dians, of the Kuianians, Arsacides, 
Sassanides. The second volume con¬ 
tains the modern history, with the 
dynasties of the Traherites, Soffa- 
rides, Gaznevides, &c. Volume 
third, the dynasty of the Cadjars; 
of the king, of the harem, and the 
princes of the blood. Volume four 
treats of the great dignitaries of the 
state; on the administration of the 
• finances; on the different religions 
of Persia. Volume five, of the army; 
character of the different classes of 
society; on the construction of their 
buildings; on caravansaries; on 
coffee and calioun; on divorces and 
widows. The sixth a,nd seventh 
volumes are in the press^ 

Essai sur VHistoire de la Musique 
en Italie. 

Eur, Mag. Oct, 1823. 


Essag on the History of Music tie 

Italy. By M. Gregoirc Orloff. 

Count Orloff, who formerly 
wrote Memoires sur le royaume ae 
JVaples, now presents us with the 
Histoire de la Musique en Italie. 
All those who have once lived in 
this fine country can never forget it, 
and must participate in his recollec¬ 
tions. “ 11 is there,*’ says he, “ that 
this enchanting art was felt by me 
in all its power and beauty, and in¬ 
duced me to pay it a sort of homage 
4 ^y writing its history, and sketch¬ 
ing its revolutions and progress.” 

The author begins with a learned 
introduction, of which the work may 
be considered as a commentary. He 
commences the history of music by 
endeavouring to give some idea of 
thaf of the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
ancient Romans. But as it would 
be useless to dwell long on this sub¬ 
ject, after the sterile and tiresome 
discussions of his predecessors, he 
hastens on and takes up the history 
of the period when, deprived of the 
favours of the Pagan Gods, music 
seeks refuge under the shadow of the 
Christian religion; and, following 
its vicissitudes and progress, he 
finds it taken up W Constantine, 
then reformed by Saint Ambrose 
and Saint Gregory. Its progress' 
was but slow till the llthccntnry, 
when the celebrated Bcnedictipe 
Guido d’Arezzo invented or per¬ 
fected the gamut. 

^ From that time ihusic took a rapid 
flight, and great advantages resulted 
from this fertile' invention. The 
Italians were the first to profit by 
it; and stangers hastened to imitate 
their example. ThusGuido’s school, 
deveh^md more and more by the 
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IftjbWvs of Marchetto of Padua, was 
ih'tlie 13th century established and 
spread all over Europe. This period 
may be assjfi'ned for the foundation 
of the musical schools in the other 
nations of Eurojje. 

The author thinks that these new 
schools were in a state of prosperity 
whilst the ancient Italian school 
remained stationary or retro^ade ; 
this is also the general opinion. 
But if it be true that foreign schools 
eclipsed for a time the Italian 
school, their common mother rose 
from the declining state she had 
fallen into in the 15th century, and 
which has been often too much ex¬ 
aggerated. Being the first to dis¬ 
engage herself from the trammels, 
wliicn the doctrine and authority of 
the ancients had consecrated, if we 
may so speak, she employed every 
effort to find out new methods, and 
she made such progress thatall others 
were obliged to acknowledge her 
superiority and observe her laws. 

M.-Orloff, after having mentioned 
the different kinds of vocal and in¬ 
strumental music, invented in the 
Ifith and 17 th centuries, carries us 
hack to those happy days when the f 
art, purified from the rust of the 
preceding centuries, shone in all its 
splendour on the theatres of Europe. 
Six periods seem to mark the birth, 
the progress, and the perfection of 
theatrical music: the first is the in¬ 
vention of recitative, under the com¬ 
posers Peri and Monteverde; the 
second, the air, under Cavall and 
Cesti; the third, recitative obligato, 
under Scarlatti and Perti ; the 
fourth, expression and truth, carried 
to the highest degree of perfection 
by Vinei, Porpora, and Pergolese; 
the fifth, force and depth, under the 
greatest masters of the German 
sehdbl; and the sixth, under Uavdn 
and Chambini, introduced the effect 
of symphony called dramatir. 

In examining these periods, the 
author undertaxes to give the bio¬ 
graphy of those authors, who, by 
thei r didactic works or musical cem- 
positioDs, have deserved' such «o- 
tice. He seems to waflder from his 
object in giving us an. idea oP the 
1 rench, Dutch, Engllshf '^ermafi, 
and Spanish srbools. .Butftowcould 

excuiniions, 

^s all,European padSic is .closely 
.tfonneeted with that of Italylk irfow 


could we form a first and complete 
idea of the latter, without examining 
the influence it exercised over all 
the rest of Europe ? 

On entering the Italian school 
our author regards, with pity and 
indignation, those artificial voices 
called soprano. It is not the first 
time that despotism and barbarity 
have sought to multiply unnatural 

f ileasnres. It is painful to see re- 
igion itself contaminated by such 
criminal abuses. 

But turning away from these re¬ 
mains of barbarity, alike disgraceful 
to the nation and the religion that 
tolerates it, lot us console ourselves 
with the thought, that the Italians 
themselves cry out against this out¬ 
rage of humanity. 

The Italian school is so rich 
in masters, composers, and chefs 
d'ceuvres of art, that it was neces¬ 
sary to make several divisions into 
particular schools. These schools 
might be characterised by the man¬ 
ner and taste of the masters who 
founded them, and by the number 
and merit of their pupils; hut, as 
most of the Italian composers have 
so much originality that each is 
distinguished by a particular and 
individual ch:^racter, there would 
be as many schools as composers. 
And if the history of the art was 
confined to a certain species of ori¬ 
ginality, and a certain degree of 

£ erfcction, many artists would have 
ecn'excluded, who have a right to 
figure in Al. Orloff’s history. He 
thought it, then, better to be a plain 
historian than seek to establish a 
system ‘ attended tbith so many in¬ 
conveniences. He has taken notice 
of all those w1k>, more or less, de¬ 
serve it, comparing them and mark- 
ihg the diflTetcnce between them. 

The schbols, which the author dis¬ 
tinguishes in Italy, tarke the name 
of the place, town, or state where 
they flourished, and the number of 
the composers and their productions. 
Such as tbe Neapolitan, Roman, 
Bolognese, Venetian, Lombard, Flo¬ 
rentine, and Piedmontese. 

Either through the influence of 
local circumstances, or other mo¬ 
tives, the Lpmbards seem more in¬ 
clined to reason on the art than 
listen to the music; they have mure 
taste for harmony than melody. 
They have more didactic than mu- 
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tlcal compositions, and, among the 
Matter, more church music than 
operas. Tiic Roman Schooi, though 
it appears destined more than any 
other to the service of religion, is 
more famous, according to our his* 
torian, for the style of accompani¬ 
ment. In the same manner the au¬ 
thor attributes the Madrigal style 
to the Venetian, and that of the 
Concert to the Neapolitan School. 
Rut what may be precisely said on 
the local character of these schools, 
is, that they seem more disposed to 
dramatic music, and a preference to 
melody rather tWn harmony, as they 
approach the South. 

The Florentine School first dis¬ 
covered the modern Mellopeia; hut 
only gave the example and first 
dirurtion to the other schools, leav¬ 
ing them the honour of bringing 
the invention to perfection. 

The Roman, Venetian ahd N<‘a- 
polltan Schools have disputed which 
should have the glory of it. By 
th^ir productions it would appear, 
that they were equal in excellence, 
JBut the Neapolitan School, in num¬ 
ber of composers, richness, and ori¬ 
ginality in their chefs d’oeuvres, their 
principles and' method of teaching, 
nas gained such glory as to eclipse 
all the others ; and, now, to speak 
of the Italian'School is to speak of 
the Neapolitan School. Therefore 
it is not surprising that M. Orloff 
has devoted to it the greatest part of 
his work: 

Though not able to enter into all 
the details of this work, we can at 
least assure our readers, that they will 
find in it all the elements indispen¬ 
sable to the history of the art; 
that the author has spared no. pains 
to procure the necessary documents 
for his undertaking; and as he 
cites writers of acknowledged cele¬ 
brity-on the subject he treats of, 
we may presume, that what he ad- 
vandes is correct, although some 
faults may he. detected inevitable 
in a work- composed of siicb mi¬ 
nute details; the mistakes, in truth, 
belong to those authors who have 
preceded M. Orloff, and who, 
strangers to the country and often 
to the art they treat of, have neg¬ 
lected to rectify faults derived from 
nneertain tradition. 

We think the Italians themselves 
may bo' reproached for tlicir uncon¬ 


cern towards the histerry of tiielr 
music, for. they have not even paid 
the homage of gratitude to the 
manes of tlie celebrated artists whoi 
have done honour to their country. 
Since J. B. Doni, no one but iNr 
Martini has undertaken the history 
of music. It must he sought 
amongst the English, German, and 
Frendi. We can only cite “The* 
Elegy on Jomelli,” written by a 
Neapolitan advocate, Mattel'; the 
“ Life of Correlli,” by Maroncelli, 
the “ Elegy on Tartini,” by Camillo 
Ugoni; and some others. Piccini 
would have obtained the like honour 
if it had not been for GingUenS. M. 
Quartrem^re has done the same 
justice to Paesiello, of whom little' 
mention is made at Naples. But 
Durante, Guglieimi, Gimarosa!—^ 
Ought we then to receive from 
strangers this tribute of justice and 
gratitude ?' And is it wonderful 
that the biography of these artists- 
is so little known ? 

We will make some observations 
on the state of Italian music in the 
Idth and 16th centuries, and on the 
origin of the modern Mellopeia. 
Count Orloff himself furnishes us 
with the means of sketching a part' 
of this history, which has not 
always been treated with sqch pre¬ 
cision. 

An observation of Louis Gueeciar- 
dini, the nephew of the celebrated 
historian of that name, relative to 
the latter patt of the 16th centu^, 
has been often repeated; he said, 
that “ from this period music only 
flourished in the low countries, and 
that it was the Flemings who 
practised it, and taught it in most 
of the states of Europe and even in 
Italy.” It has also wen remarked 
that Lionel,. Duke of Ferrara, and 
Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
entertained foreign singers at their 
courts. It is an incontestable fact, 
that Tinctoris and Villaert, both 
Flemings, taught music, one at Na¬ 
ples and tile other at Venice. Rut is 
this sufficient to prove that the Ita¬ 
lians had forgotten the doctrines of 
Guido and Marchetto, and that they 
no longer knew an art of which they 
felt the irant, and knew, the vdue 
. oL more' thi^n any other nation? 
Ilie eonednrse of foreign did not 
exclnde thj^ co-exiiitence of national 
aTtistsi"|f may even prove that thej 
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■ triM* drawn to a. conntrv where the 
art was better appreciatea, and where 
the number of towns and chapels 
attracted and required a propor¬ 
tionate number of professors and 
practitioners. 

What would have been over abnn- 
dant in the low countries, or any 
other state, could not be so in Italy, 
where chapels and schools were 
maintained in roost towns, as Milan^ 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Ferrara, Urbino, Man¬ 
tua, &c* 

At the beginnin^r of the 14th cen¬ 
tury Count Castiglione assures us, 
that music made an essential part of 
the education of every courtier. The 
ladies, whose talents were most con¬ 
spicuous in this century, attended 
particularly to the cultivation of 
vocal and instrumental music. Gas- 

? ara Stamps, Elisabetta Gonzaga, 
'ullia d'Arauona, Maria Cardona,, 
Tarqninia Molza, &c. worthy of 
imitation for their mind and talents, 
were admired as much for their 
knowledge of music as of literature. 

But music was more than an ob- 
met of amusement amongst the no¬ 
bles. Leo X. to whom Poliziano 
had communicated his taste for the 
art, made it a study; he often em¬ 
ployed .himself with his favourite 
. lute on the most difhcult theories of 
harmony. We may easily imagine 
what influence the particular taste 
of this sovereign pontiff must exer¬ 
cise over the artists and learned men 
of his time.^ 

Leonardo da Vinci was so expert 
in vocal and instrumental music, 
that it is said, Louis Sforza en¬ 
treated him to come to Milan, and . 
exercise his talent there. It is cer¬ 
tain that he astonished »ll the 
courtiers and musicians, and even 
the foreign singers, entertained at 
the Court of Muan. It is also well 
known that this famons artist and 
mathematician gave new and better 
combined forms to his lyre, violin, 
and organ. Vinci was afterwards 
imitated by Parmegiano, Collini^ 
Tintonetto, and one of the Caracci, 
aU clever artists and musicians. 
Many other learned rueii and poets 
may .be enumerated, who cultivated ' 
nai^ic with the same passion. ' 
But those who made music, their 
particular profession are .(tlinost 


countless. F. A. Boni left a list 
of them in his work upon music, 
and in his ** Bibliotheca," but they 
only belong to the beginning of the 
16th century. F. Patrizi mentions 
some of those who flourished at the 
latter part of tire same century. We 
will enumerate a few of the most 
celebrated. 

Franchino Oaflario, contemporary 
with, but not a pupil of Tinetoris, 
studied music at Lodi, his native 
country, and at Mantua; and though 
he went to Naples he leamtnothing 
there; he maintained in argument 
his own theories, and puhlr^ed in 
1480 his first treatise upon harmony 
('TAeoricttm opus harmonicee diset- 
flinat). From this period to the 
end of the 16lh century the number 
of didactic treatises of this kind is 
extraordinary. Zarlino, the first 
restorer of music after Guido d’Arez- 
zo, eclipsed all his predecessors. 
But how many works were publish¬ 
ed after his example ? It seemed a» 
if the most distinguished men em¬ 
ployed themselves entirely in' bring¬ 
ing music to perfection. As Orazio 
Tigrini, Louovicn Zocconi, Alean*- 
' dro, Manrolico, Vincent Galilm, fa¬ 
ther of the great Galileo, F. Patrizi, 
G. Mci, Artusi, Botrigari, and many 
others whose names are* honourably 
mentioned in the literary History of 
Italy. Some time before Gaffurio, 
about the middle of the Iflth cen¬ 
tury, the art of music flourished ' 
amongst the English, French, Spa¬ 
nish, and particularly amongst the 
Flemings; hut why are not their 
works published when so many Ita¬ 
lian works 'of that period arc re¬ 
printed ? There are bat two or 
three copies of the Dictionary of 
Music, by Tinetoris, which is consi¬ 
dered as the first work of the kind 
ever printed, and if it was not com- 
poseu, as M. Feme says, before the 
year 1478, it was only a year turibrc 
Gaffurio's work, printed at Naples 
in 1480. There still exists a crown 
or collection of masses and anthems 
by old composers of foreign music, 

f nhiished at tlie beginning of the 
G[th century. But may not these 
pieces, allowing their authors the 
praises they deserve, give rise to 
the supposition that though their 
jauthors concurred with the Italians 
in propagating this study, they also 
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contributed to corrupt the art by 
elaborate counterpoint, irhlch ren¬ 
dered it rather an oldect of labour 
than of pleasure? Did they not in¬ 
troduce into music what the Greeks 
from Constantinople at tHb same 
time introduced into philosophy ? 

It appears that the rlemish School 
remained stationary at this point, 
while the Italian School took the 
character of its climate, and deve¬ 
loped itself more and more till the 
end of the 16th century. Almost 
all the musical and didactic compo¬ 
sitions of this time bear the cha¬ 
racter of that spirit of invention 
which searches into, reforms, and 
creates _ This spirit may be found 
in the|discoveries, or in the essays, of 
Vinci, Nicola Vicentino, Palestrina, 
Zarlino, Galilei, &c; and it caused 
the development of the Mellopeia. 
After the farces, mysteries, and 
feasts, celebrated in this country 
and every where else, music was 
introduced towards the end of the 
l&h century in all kinds of thea¬ 
trical representation. It seems that 
some parts of the Orpheus of Poli- 
ziano, the first Italian pastoral 
performed before 1483, was sung. 
In the Errors Femineo, a tragic 
piece by Notturno, a Neapolitan poet, 
there are some anacreontic strophes 
certainly designed for singing. Dur¬ 
ing the 16th century tnusic was often 
employed in tragedies, comedies, 
and pastorals, and even in prose, 
but only in interludes, chorusses, or 
in a certain part of any particular 
scene. The music composed for the 
Saertfido, by Beccari, for the Egle, 
by Giraldi, and several other tra¬ 
gedies, for the Aminta, Pastor Fido^ 
&c., was never continued through¬ 
out the whole piece, but only at 
certain parts as we before mentioned. 

But what was the first piece en¬ 
tirely sung throughout? Thoi^h 
this honour was given to the Or¬ 
pheus of Zarlino, and it has been 
proved that the two pastorals set to 
music by Emilio del Cavaliere were 
entirely sung in 1590, it still re¬ 
mains to be determined what was 
the character of the music. Now 
it is incontrovertible that it was 
not only the music called madrigal 
and which, appropriated to sodi 
pieces, gave it the form of a con¬ 
tinued scries of madrigals, the length 


of which made the heavy and dis¬ 
agreeable style still more monoto¬ 
nous. The Anfipamaao, by Oragio 
Vecchi, a poet and musician, repre¬ 
sented at Venice before 1597, has 
been regarded by Muratori and 
others as the first modern opera; 
but there is not that regular decla¬ 
mation, and that rapid and expressive 
singing, which constitute the chai- 
racter of the modern Mdlopeia, This 
discovery may be dated' from the 
same period, but the honour of it is 
due to more composers than we have 
mentioned. 

Grecian tragedy was entirely sung 
throughout. Of all the learned men 
of the 14th century, Francesco Pa- 
trizi demonstrated this truth in the 
best manner, and determined the 
character of the ancient Mellopeia 
of the Greeks. V. Galilei and G. 
Mei, with Gount Banli and Jacopo 
Corsi, both poets and musicians, 
wrote essays on this dramatic me¬ 
lody. The young poet Rinuccini, 
the secret lover of Mary of Mtidici, 
composed the Daphne f Caccini and 
Peri made the music to it, and this 
pastoral was represented at Florence 
in 1594. The success of this first 
essay soon brought out a second; 
and the fable of Euridice and Or¬ 
pheus was performed in 1600 with 
much ecldi* These may be said to 
constitute the new style of singing, 
called representalioe or recitative, 
and also some traces may be per¬ 
ceived of the airs and duos beftore 
observed in Ariano, a lyric drama 
composed by Rinuccini, set to music 
after the same principles by Claudio 
Monteverde, and represented at 
Mantua in 1608. '' 

We have only mentioned the prin¬ 
cipal objects in M. Orloff’s work. 
Tne details, which the amateurs 
' of the musical art will read with 
pleasure and interest, will be found 
more at length in the book. We are 
obliged to Count Orloff for the care 
. he has taken to interest us in the 
history of the Fine Arts in Italy. 

Friedrich von Schillera Lehen. 

, Life of Fredeiick de Schiller. By 

Henry Doering. 8vo. Weimar. 

M. DaiRi!f« imlls the hero of his 
biography. itf£.di0'ScAt7/cr, as if this 
poeit had need of the par- 
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tScVI«(bre hU nante to be nioptri* relaxed as It tapossiblettflie. 
oaa. ' No one cares for his nobility; he exacts from the poet are what 
genins alone made him illastrious. must necessarily be done, and are 
The editor might then have dis< conditions inherent in the nature of 


pensed with the ceremony of treat¬ 
ing him as a mere noble. Besides 
the sources common to all the other 
biographers of Schiller, M. Doering 
has taken advantage of the corres¬ 
pondence between Schiller and M. 
de Dalberg, puhlished in 1819, which 
contains some intcrestingdetaiis up¬ 
on the life, labours,.and opinions of 
this to'agic poet The editor has in¬ 
serted many anecdotes, some of 
which have been disputed by the 
German journals. The part of the 
biography devoted to an analysis of 
the poetical works of Schiiler is 
very feeble. This poet is supposed, 
by the French, to have wished to 
overturn Aristotle’s rules of poetry, 
Schiller thus expresses himself on 
this subject in these letters: '* I read 
some time ago Aristotle’s poetry; 
instead of discouraging and con¬ 
straining, it has strengthened me. 
To judge by the testraint which the 
French attributed to him, 1 expected 
to find him a cold, strict, anti-liberal 
legislator, and was astonished to 
find him quite the contrary. He de¬ 
cidedly insists upon the essence of 
trageefy; but as to the foi^, it is as 


things. The rules of the Greek au¬ 
thor relate almoitt exclusively to tra- 
gedv, for which he had a greater 
predilection than for any other kind 
of poetry. It is evident that Im 
speaks from expiTicnce, and had 
been witness of a great many tragic 
representations. ^J'here is nothing 
speculative in his book and not a trace, 
of theory; all is the result of experi¬ 
ence ; but the number of examples ho 
cites, and the happy choice of models, 
he has in view, give to his experi¬ 
mental observations the form of 
laws.” 

With respect to the unfinished 
romance orf the “ Visionary,” re¬ 
cently translated into French, and 
announced in the Parisian journals 
as something quite new, though it 
was ti'.inslated twenty years ago, 
M. Dosring thinks that the mysteri¬ 
ous adventures of Oagliostro in¬ 
spired Schiller with the design of thia- 
romance; but M. Doering does not 
explain satisfactorily the reason why 
Schiller stopped at the very moment 
when the curiosity of the reader was 
most excited, and never finished his 
romance.' 


BNOLtaS BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the History of Franee, 
during^ the reign ofJsapoleon, dic¬ 
tated by the Emperofy at St. He¬ 
lena, to Oenereu Gourgaud, his 
Aid-de-Camp. >Octavo. pp. 404. 
London, 1823. 

In the comparisons, which have 
been so frequently drawn be¬ 
tween the Emperor Napoleon and 
the two great heroes of antiquity, 
Alexander and Caesar, it has often 
been observed, that however the 
modern phenomenon may surpast 
the ancient rivals of his fame, with, 
respect to military genius and to- 
the capacity for governing mankind, 
he had not, like Caesar, evinced his 
possession of any high degree, of in¬ 
tellectual powers at literary compo¬ 
sition. For our part, ahhough tUe 
l^rvatlon has been ifiade by men 
"“profound sagacity, we mttet cotii 


fess that we have never considered 
it of any great weight; for the avoca¬ 
tions of the Emperor Napoleon were 
so much more varied and numerous 
tlian those of Caesar, that whatever 
mig^ hare been either his talents 
or liis inclinations for literary or 
scienflfib pursuits, it was obvious 
that, daring his political career, it' 
was absolutely impossible for him 
to abstract his mind in any degree; 
from the civil and military uractions; 
of his station. Had he, howevet,- 
never possessed those Opportunities 
which his imprisonment at .St. -He¬ 
lena afforded him for study and re- 
fiecrion, his Code of Laws would 
have evinced, to the latest records of 
time, that his mind possessed the 
pow'en of tracing intricate subjects 
through their remotest ramifications, 
udth the comprehensive faculty of 
generaliung his ideas and combin- 
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ing the mdst nttuneretie and compli¬ 
cated detailH with the most exten* 
sive results. 

Caisar, after he had anliieved the 
conquest of Qaul, found his task at 
an end; and, except the vigilance 
necessary to protect the frontiers of 
his conquest from the incursions of 
the Causi, the Catti, and of other 
neighbouring trihes, and which, in¬ 
deed, was the duty rather of his 
lieutenants than of himself, he was, 
if wc may be allowed, the parvis 
componere magna, rather like a com¬ 
mander in country quarters than a 
general in the anxieties of a cam¬ 
paign. His leisure was therefore 
spent in the elegant occupation of 
letters; but far dilTerent was it with 
Napoleon. From his leaving the 
Academy of Paris to his final surren¬ 
der at Uourdeaux he was incessant- 
ly engaged in the most numerous, 
diversified, and important actions 
that ever occupied the human atten¬ 
tion. Any subsequent attempts at 
composition that he might make dur¬ 
ing the leisure of his confinement 
would, therefore, derive their com¬ 
plexion solely from the natural 
powers of his intellect; for as to any 
study of the literary art, or of the 
higher models of literary eminence, 
it was precluded by the very circum¬ 
stances of his intermediate career. 

A mind, however, like his, the 
essenix! of which seemed to be the 
height of vigorous exertion, could 
never sink into lethargy or inaction; 
and it was therefore anticipated 
that when he arrived at St. Helena 
he would devote his energies to 
composing the history of his own 
life, or of some of those great events 
with which he had l}een so intimate¬ 
ly connected. That anticipationhas 
now been realised, and thh world 
have before them what may be con¬ 
sidered the literary works ,of this 
stirprising character, and the first 
production of which we are now 
Obout to analyse. 

This volume, as its title page an¬ 
nounces, is the dictation of the-Ekn- 
peror, and it bears a most decid«4 
stamp, or character of a peculiar de¬ 
nies. It is evidently the emanatioh 
of intellect, formed upon no study 
of models, nor deriving its com¬ 
plexion or features from any facti¬ 
tious associations, or from any in- 
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t-imate acquaintance with preceding 
works; it is the offspring of a mind 
intuitively conscious of its vast pow¬ 
ers, and therefore never even think¬ 
ing of rules of art, ,or of the roads 
by which others have attained to 
literary eminence, but depending 
solely upon its own strong concep¬ 
tions and vast resources. 

This work bears all. the features 
of Napoleon’s genius; a sort ^ 
characteristic association with his 
conduct. There is ,a continued and 
ardent pressing on to some great 
result; a powerful' compression of 
facts; a contempt of epithets, and 
of every thing trivial or indifferent; 
hut a judicious enumeration of all 
that leads to an ultimate result;'>-a 
style of this sort is the very soul of 
business. , 

General Gourgaud, in what ha 
calls an advertisement, describes the 
manner in which the Emperor dic¬ 
tated this and other similar woCks. 
Too ardent and rapid in his concep-' 
tions to endure the tardy mechanism 
of writing his thoughts, he dictated, 
to others like lightening, expecting 
them to transcribe bis words with 
equal rapidity. He always correct¬ 
ed these transcripts, and, if they , were 
not to his liking, would sketch the 
page a-new, by filling up the mar¬ 
gins. These MSS. are now in ex¬ 
istence, and put at rest any doubts 
as to the worlis which, like the pre¬ 
sent, pretend to he from his dicta¬ 
tion. The public have long been 
imposed upon by the numerous ano¬ 
nymous publications that have pre¬ 
tended to divulge important tacts 
relating to the Emperor, such works 
as the present ifill at least destroy 
all sucli impositions, and will thiow 
that light upon the momentoas 
transactions of the late eventfu(i 
wars and revolutions, from which 
history must derive its complexion. 

This first volume with which Ge^ 
neral Gourgaud has favoured tho 

f iublic is almost exclusively on mi- 
itary subjects, and although such 
technical matters may be, if not 
above, at least without,, the pale of 
our literary acquirements ana func¬ 
tions, yet» imitating tlie philosopher 
of old, we may avow such parts as 
we46 ttodent^tid lo be so excellent, 
as to.'jttstiff the inference, that 
efPiidly^OxeelleQtare the ppirts nrhich 
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are V^nd the sphere of our ac- 
iqiuamtance. 

The first fifty paces give as a 
clear idea of the celebrated siege of 
Toulon, the acegunt of which deve- 
lopes the nature of Napoleon's ta¬ 
lents, and presents us with a pretty 
. accurate picture of the rerolutiona^ 
management of that period. We 
hare a ver^ intelligible statement of 
the situations and objects of the 
French, and their opposing armies in 
Piedmont and in .the neighbourhood 
of Toulon, as well as a rapid sketch 
of the face of the country, and of 
the fortresses on the south-eastern 
coast of France. We Irave also the 
characters of several of the com¬ 
manders-in-chief appointed to com¬ 
mand on this Italian frontier by the 
revolutionary government of 1792 
and 1793 ; and, considering the gross 
ignorance of those who had assumed 
the helm of state, considering the 
absurdity of tlieir plans, the incon¬ 
sistencies of their .military appoint¬ 
ments, and the endless fluctuations 
of their measares, it is little less 
than miraculous that the genius of 
Buonaparte could have saved his 
country from .the overwhelming 
force of foreign armies, and from 
the internal conflicts of opposing 
factions-. 

In September' 1793, the royalist 
party delivered up Toulon to the 
English, and the harbour and town 
were immediately occupied by our 
fleet under command of Lord Hood, 
and by a combined force of English, 
Spaniards, Sardineans, Neapolitans, 
&c. under General O’Hara. This 
great French naval depdt then con¬ 
tained thirty-one ships of the line, 
numerous other vessels, an immense 
quantity of cannon, ammunition and 
stores, with the most extensive docks 
and buildings of every description 
requisite to me first naval establish¬ 
ment of a great nation like France, 
General Cartaux was marched to re¬ 
cover this important cession, and, 
heating the English on the 10th of 
Sjptfaiher, at the passes to the west 
of Toulon, his army took up a posi¬ 
tion on the west of the town. It 
was^ about fifteen days after tliis 
that Napoleon, a chief of a battalii^ 

command 

|,the besieging engineers. He found 

fthe grossest Ignorance and % mbit 
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ruinous disorder prevalent, at head, 
quarters. Points of attack ahsurdly 
chosen, positions badly taken up, 
and batteries erected Ivitbout sci¬ 
ence, and often further from the ob¬ 
jects of attack than the range of 
cannon shot; and * yet with such 
oiiicers, and with such misrule, 
France had withstood the attacks 
of all Europe; an irrefutable proof 
of what has so often been asserted, 
that the continental governments of 
that period were rendered iinjiotent 
by corruption and abuses. Napoleon 
saw the inutility or almost hopeless¬ 
ness of retaking Toulon by a regu¬ 
lar siege laid against its defences. 
He therefore proposed to drive the 
English from a peninsular emi¬ 
nence, which, from its strength, they 
had called Little Gihralter, and 
wiiicli was at so considerable a dis¬ 
tance from Toulon that his pro- 

R osal was laughed to scorn. But 
Tapoleon calculated that this posi¬ 
tion would command the whole an¬ 
chorage, and that if the whole mass 
of French ordnance could be brought 
to play upon the fleet, the English, 
whose objects were principally naval, 
would abandon the town to its fate. 
The French officers, impervious to 
' these shrewed calculations, would 
not listen to the proposal until after 
a month’s discussion, and when the 
English had so entrenched them- 
selved, that the capture of this pe¬ 
ninsula became a matter of great 
difficulty. At last Napoleon’s plans 
were adopted, but in total ignorance 
of their ultimate object; for the' 
Little Gibraltar was to be taken, 
only as a preliminary to a regular 
advance to the out-works of the 
town; and it was in vain that Napo¬ 
leon aasared them that the occupa¬ 
tion of this point would prevent the 
necessi^ of any farther siege what¬ 
ever. Two days, said he, after wo 

S ain this point, Tonlon will surren- 
er at discretion. At length a siege 
was commenced against this Little 
Gihifaltar; but the government of 
Paris, no more than the Gcneral-in- 
Cbief, could conmve the utility of 
attacking a point so very distant 
from the town ; and in sucii despair 
of success were the commanders of 
the army that they wrote to Paris, 
strongly advising that the siege 
sboula be raisedt and tlie army 
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withdrawn. On the 18th of Decem* 
her, howerer, Napoleon captured 
the Little Gibraltar, by a night at¬ 
tack ; and, bringing the whole of his 
cannon next day upon this promon- 
tary, i/ord Hood resolved iinme- 
diatelv to abandon the town. His 
Lonlship humanely took with him 
all the royalists who chose to de¬ 
part, and, carrying away such of the 
licet as were ready for sea, he des¬ 
troyed as many of the remainder, 
with the forts and buildings and 
stores, as it was possible to set lire 
to. Napoleon, with a beautiful con¬ 
ciseness, descriljcs the niagnilicent 
spectacle of the burning ships, and 
the more moving ^ectacle of the 
despair and terror of the Toiiloncse, 
wlio, but a few hours before, had 
judged from the distance of the bis 
siegers, that their town was not 
even in danger. Not more, how¬ 
ever, tlian two of the unfortunate 
royalists fell a sarrifiee to republi- 
lain vengeance. Napoleon was cre¬ 
ated for this service a Brigadier 
General of Artillery, and appointed 
to the chief command of the artillery 
of the army of Italy. VVe cannot 
conceive a liner promise of a career 
of glory, than that of a young officer, 
commencing bis service, by not only 
correcting the errors of his veteran 
superiors, but by introducing a sort 
of new species of warfare; for so 
completely ignorant of Napoleon’s 
principles of attacking this distant 
point were all liis ruminanders, that 
to the last they viewed their posses¬ 
sion of it only as a means of facili¬ 
tating a regular approach to the 
town, according to the old rules of 
art. 

Napoleon joined the bead quarters 
of the army of Italy at Nice, in 
March, 1794, and, rapidly survey¬ 
ing the country, be ^immediately 
laid before his commander. an ex¬ 
posure of the causes of those disasters 
which had hitherto attended the 
French army, and he proposed the 
taking possession of the Col di 
Tcnde and of other positions, as the 
means of driving: the enemy beyond 
the High Alps, and putting the 
French in possession of impregnable 
points, which could be defended by 
few men, and thus leave larger, 
fiodies disposable for offensive opera¬ 
tions. His plans were adopted by 
Eur. Mag. Oc/.1823. 


General Dumerbion, Conin»nder4n> 
chief, and on the 8th April, (1794) 
Massena carried them into execu¬ 
tion, occupying, after several con¬ 
flicts, Oneglia, Loano, Ormea, and 
the whole road to Turin. The posi¬ 
tion of Saorgio, which bad cost the 
Piedmontese so much blood to main¬ 
tain, was now turned and aban¬ 
doned, and on the 7th of May> they 
were driven from the Col diTende. 
By these man(eavrc.s the French had 
taken sixty pieces of cannon, and 
had possessed themselves of all the 
higher Alps. The remainder of the 
year was employed in strengthen¬ 
ing the line occupied by the French, 
aud in May, 179.’>, Napoleon re¬ 
signed his command, anil returned' 
to Paris. He had previously escaped 
the danger of the guillotine, for 
one of his military duties had been 
construed into a plan favourable 
to the Royalists. 

At Paris, he refused a command 
offered to him in the army of La 
Fcnd^!. The Italian army, after 
his leaving it, had been entrusted 
to General Kellerinan, who, by the 
end of June, contrived to lose 
every advantageous position, which 
it had before acquired. Napoleon’s 
talents were again put in requisition, 
he was summoned before the com¬ 
mittee of government, and, by his 
advice, the army was made to take 
up the line of the Borguetto, from 
which the Piedmontese forces in 
vain attempted to dislodge it. This 
position saved the whole coast of 
Genoa. Kellerinan was superseded 
by General Scherer, who heat the 
enemy at Loano, but lost the op- 

f iortunities which his victory gave 
liin of conquering Italy, l^ese 
operations, with a sort of Esssy on 
the defence of coasts, (ill up the first 
fifty pages of the volume. 

There is now a great chasm in 
the volume. Napoleon’s first cam¬ 
paign as Commander-in-chief, and 
nis conquest of Italy, are omitted, 
as well as the expedfition to Egypt, 
and the next chapter opens with his 
return from Egypt, and his landing 
at Frejut, on the 9th of October, 
1799 . , We have then a long and 
highly tntefesti^ account of the 
Revolution of 18 fltumaire,by which 
Napoleon .acqnlind the Consulate. 
The history 0 ? tl& event, ^ven to 
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ut 'herc from Napoleon’s own dicta¬ 
tion, is remarkably coincident with 
the account of the Revolution, which 
appeared in our Memoirs of Bona¬ 
parte, in our number fur April last. 
Tlie account in the volume before us 
comprises numerous details, with 
several ingenious speculations upon 
government, and with Napoleon’s 
opinions of many of the leading 
characters of the times, 'file imme¬ 
diate operations upon the i8th arc 
told with great spirit, and the whole 
narration nas a brilliant dramatic 
effect upon the reader, which would 
be lost or diminished by any abridg¬ 
ment within the compass of our 
limits. The narrative almunds with 
Napoleon’s opinions of the cele¬ 
brated actors in those perturbed 
times, and which, we apprehend, 
can always be implicitly relied on; 
they seem so devoid of spleen, re¬ 
sentment, or partiality oi any sort. 
In this revolution, Napoleon tells 
us that he could not win over Ber¬ 
nadette, he was so strong a jacobin, 
and that, on the very day of the con¬ 
test, Bernadotte left him, and went 
over .to the demagogues of the Ma¬ 
nege : and now this Bernadotte is a 
Royal Prince of Sweden, a great 
abhorrer of liberal principles, and 
a leaguer with the Holy Alliance, 
to suppress the free spirit of the 
times, and to support the divine 
right of Kings. Such is human 
nature! Augereau, Jourdan, Mar- 
bot, were partisans with the jaco¬ 
bin Berna^tte, and yet few of the 
Marshals have been more devoted 
to the arbitrary principles of Louis 
XVIII. than this Augereau. The 
Consul„DuGOs, was a man of nar¬ 

row mind and easy disposition.” 
Moulins, was “ a worthy man, and 
a warm and upright patriot.’] “ Go- 
bier was of exalted patriotism, a 
man of great integrity and candour.” 
Sieyes was the author of the cele¬ 
brated pamphlet, 'Qu'est os quo Is 
Tiers Etat, which put France into a' 
flame. “ He was not a man of bu¬ 
siness, knowing but little of men, 
he knew not how they might be 
made to act, all his studied’bttving 
been given to metaphysies^*j^had 
the fault of nietapbvsiciang ol*-too 
often despising posiUve notfbhsj'but 
he was capable of ^ving luminous 
and useful advice at any moment¬ 


ous crisis. To him France is in¬ 
debted for the division, not depart¬ 
ments, which destroyed all provin¬ 
cial prejudices; and, though he was 
never distinguished as an orator, 
he greatly contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of the Revolution by his advice 
in the committees. He had been of 
great service in checking the pro¬ 
gress of the Societe du itanege, he 
was abhorred by that faction, and 
fearless of bringing upon himself so 
powerful a party ne courageously 
resisted the machinations of these 
men of blood, in order to avert from 
the Republic the evil with which it 
was threatened.” We believe that this 
celebrated character affords the only 
instance of an individual boldly and 
resolutely opposing a course of ab¬ 
stract justice and theoretical purity, 
against the sanguinary and furious 
measures of the different parties, 
witliout falling beneath the guilot- 
tiiie. He lived to the age of ninety- 
two, and witnessed the return of the 
Bourbons. Barras had consented to 
betray the Republic to the Bourbons, 
stipulating for his pardop, and for 
12 ,000,000 of livres, the sum which 
he calculated he would make by his 
corruption dus ing the two years of 
his directory; it is difficult to say 
whether the bribers or the bribed w«!re 
the most infamous in such a trans¬ 
action. Moreau and Macdonald 
succombed to Napoleon’s higher ge¬ 
nius; Moreau’s confidence was so 

S reat that he offered his services to 
fapoleon without even requiring 
to be let into the secret of his de¬ 
signs. Fouche’s services, as well 
as those of other infamous charac¬ 
ters, were rejected. After the re¬ 
volution was effected, the danger of 
a counter revolution by the deposed 
directory was, in the view of Sieves, 
extreme, and be strongly advised 
Napoleon to arrest the forty prin¬ 
ciple leaders of the opposite party. 
“ 1 swore in the morning,” ex¬ 
claimed Napoleon, ”to protect the^ 
National Representation, 1 will not 
this evening violate my oath.” This 
magnanimity on his part had nearly 
cost both him and his brother Lucien 
their lives, in the succeeding agita¬ 
tion in the Council of Ancients and 
of Five Hundred. 

The next chapter upon “ Provi¬ 
sional Consuls,is extremely in- 
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atructive; it is an expose of the 
atatc of parties in France, and of 
the system of g'overnment and con¬ 
dition of the nation, after the over¬ 
throw of the Directory. It is from 
this chapter, to use the words of 
I’ope, that “ Posterity will take 
their hooks.” The intellect of Na- 

} )oleon must have been almost siiper- 
luman to have overcome the myriads 
of diihcnlties that opposed him. A 
demora]i/.od people familiar with 
blood, and habituated to the most 
atrocious crimes ; the country torn 
by the ronfliets of infuriated parties, 
no laws existing' but those of force; 
an exhausted treasury, peculation 
pervading every department of go¬ 
vernment; armies unclothed, unpaid, 
disorganized and commanded by 
ofKcers corrupt, spiritless, and ig¬ 
norant of their duty; the greatest 
military and naval powers of Fiirope 
assailing the country on every side;— 
these were the difficulties Napoleon 
had to contend with ; his own genius 
and morals were the talisman by 
which, ill a few years, he restored 
his country to the blessings of so¬ 
cial order and good government, 
and by vvliich he made her the most 

f owerful kingdom that ever existed. 

f historical truth compel us to say 
thus much in his praise, moral truth 
as imperiously commands that we 
should do him still greater homage 
for the justice and mercy which he 
extended to all his opponent parti¬ 
sans. There was no proscription 
like that of Marius or of i^Ila, 
nor a conventional sacrifice of fan- 
man lives like that agreed upon bjr 
Mark Antony, Augustus, and Lepi- 
diis; all was mercy and oblivion of 
political animosities. Alas ! we 
wish that Louis, on his second re¬ 
storation, had followed so benign a 
precedent, and had preached Peace 
and good will to ail men.” 

Succeeding to this chapter upon 
the internal state of France, we 
have a masterly outline of her 
system of military operations, so 
clearly related as to be both in¬ 
telligible and instructive, and we 
may add, entertaining to readers of 
every class. The system of the re¬ 
public was to maintain three great 
armies. One, with the head-quar¬ 
ters at Amsterdam, to guard the 
coast from the Scheldt to the Ems, 
and the north and uorth-eastern 


frontier to VVesel in Treves, twenty 
miles sotfth of Coblentz. The sc- 
cohd under the command of Jour- 
dan, with its head-quarters at Dus- 
seldorf, protected the line of the 
Samhre and Meuse, and blockaded 
Mentz and Erenbriesten. The third 
commanded by Moreau, with its 
head quarters at Strasburg, was 
called the army of the Rhine; its 
left blockaded Pliillipsburgh, and 
its right on Switzerland. In 
17dd, Jourdan crossed the Maine, 
took Wurtzhurg, and took up a 
position on the frontiers of Fran¬ 
conia, and Bohemia, his right in the 
valley of the Danube. Moreau 
crossed the Rhine and Lech, and 
entered Bavaria in a line south of 
Wnrtemberg. These two officers 
acted without concert, and the 
Arch-duke Charles, concentrating 
his forces on the Danube at Ingoi- 
stadt and Ratisbon, penetrated be¬ 
tween the right of Jourdan’s array 
and the left of Moreau’s, and de¬ 
feating Jourdan’s right under Ber- 
nadotte, Moreau, who had made 
no movement to his support, was 
obliged to retrace his steps back to 
the Rhine. It was at this time that 
he made the retreat tlirough tlie 
black Forest of Wiirtemburgh that 
gained him so much celebrity, and 
covered him from the disgrace of 
having occasioned tlic retreat of 
both his own and of General Jour- 
dan’s army. 

In by a similar plan of 

divided and independent operations, 
the French lost part of Switzerland 
and all their ground to the right of 
the Rhine. Their army of Italy 
had been defeated at Genoa. The 
Austrians occupied the beautiful 
plains of Piedmont and Monnt-Fer- 
rat; the French were cooped up on 
the other side of the Appenines, in 
the barren country between Genoa 
and the Var. Every army had been 
defeated, and they were without 
pa 3 r, clothes, spirit, or confidence in 
their officers. Napoleon, in 180(1, 
repaired all these disasters. He 
sent Augereau to oppose the Duke 
of York in Holland. General Brune 
•was disp^ched to meet the dreadful 
insurrectioainLa Vendde, and, con¬ 
centrating all the armies from Swit- 
zerland nnd tlw Samhre and Meuse 
about Strashurgh, he eucreased 
them to 150,000 men, and ghve the 
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command to Moreati. Aintria raised 
t#0 great armies, one of 120,000 
men under Field-Marshal Kray, to 
defend the Rhine from Moreau; it 
extended from its left on the Tyrol 
to Rasle, Kehl, and along the whole 
line of the Rhine as far north as 
Mentz. The'othcr army of 140,000, 
men under Mclas, was intended to 
fake Genoa, Nice, and Toulon, 
where it was to he joined by 18,000 
English and 2O,0OO Neapolitans. 
To oppose this prodigious force 
Napoleon had only 40,000 men to 
guard the Appenines and heights of 
Genua, and lie posted 35,000 in the 
central position of the Soane, so 
that it might support either the 
army of the Rhine or that near 
Genoa, as occasion might require. 
The position of this latter corps 
was adniirable, for it threw the 
Austrians into great perplexity, as 
by inarching to the right or left 
it gave Napoleon the means of 
making either the Rhine or Italy 
the principal objects of his atten¬ 
tion. Europe now anticipated the 
annihilation of the French power; 
Mr. Pitt’s hopes were at the highest; 
and it must be confessed, that, had 
France continued under the Direc¬ 
tory, the conquest of that country 
by the allies would have been cer¬ 
tain, but a different genius now 
directed her destinies. Napoleon’s 
situation, however, was very critical. 
He saw that Austria had committed 
a great error In making Italy the 
principal object of attack, for the 
campaign would depend upon the 
operations nmin the Rhine. Re¬ 
maining at Paris, Napoleon sent 
orders to Moreau, to throw the 
whole of his army simultaneously 
over to the other side of the Rhine 
at Schauffbausen, to take the Aus¬ 
trians in their rear at Basle, and, 
by moving in the line of Stochach, 
to take in the rear the tvholeof their 
corps between the right bank of the 
Rhine and the defiles of the Black 
Forest. Napoleon computed that 
in six or seven days Moreau would 
he at Ulm, and that all Swabia and 
Bavaria would be in his possession. 
ButMorean’s tactics savoured of the 
old school, anil he was. incapable 
of grasping with such comprehen¬ 
sive schemes. Napoleon observed 
that it was worse than useless to 
entrust the execution of'schemes to 


a General who did not even com¬ 
prehend them; and, after many moo 
difications of the original plan, he 
was obliged to order Moreau to pass 
bis army in three divisions at Stras- 
hurgh, 'Brisach, and Basle, enjoin¬ 
ing him to depart from the old sys¬ 
tem of divisions, and to have hut 
one single line of operation. The 
army passed the Rhine according to 
these directions, and the three divi¬ 
sions formed a junction at Wnttach 
gn the 27th of April, 1800. On the 
1st of May the French captured 
Fort Hohentwoel with eighty pieces 
of cannon, but Murcan’s inactivity 
gave Field Marshal Kray tinie to 
assetnhle in line with his left at 
Stochach, and his centre at F.ngen, 
and which occasioned the battle of 
Hohenhoven, won by Moreau, the 
Austrians losing 11,000 and the 
French 7,000 men. The battles of 
Moeskirch, Bihcrach, and Mcin- 
mirigcn, were siiccessivelv g'ained ; 
a Hi' on the 12 th of Alay tlie French 
were manoenvering before Uliri. 
But it appears that Moreau had lost 
many fine opportunities of com¬ 
pletely ruining the Austrians, and 
BO divided and detailed were his op- 
perations that, after some unskilful 
manoeuvres and disastrous fighting 
before Ulm, he found himself ivith 
live of his divisions on the right and 
six on the left of the Danube, and 
his troops scattered over a line of 
fourteen leagues in length. It is 
useless to trace the minutiae of the 
campaign, hut snflice it to say, that 
Moreau with his vastly superior 
force, in spite of his irresolution, 
his tardiness, and his insulated 
movements, gained possession of 
Ulin and Munich, and compelled 
the Austrians to sign an armistice 
on the 15th of July, 1800. 

In the mean time Melas com¬ 
menced offensive opbi-ations against 
Massena in Ijaly. He broke up for 
the Var in the beginning of March. 
Napoleon had placed Massena’s 
troops in the best possible state of 
equipment. The grand operations 
commenced on the 6th of April, and 
,Massena’s little hand performed 
prodigies of valour, but they were 
eventually driven into Genua by the 
immensely superior force of the 
Austrians, and became, in short, 
the mere garrison of the town, from 
the 21st of April, (1800). Melas 
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swept aU before him, blochaditiff 
Oenoa, he entered Nice on the 11th 
of May. Sachet defended some in< 
trenched posts in the mountains 
with great bravery, but his position 
was about to be turned by the Aus¬ 
trians, who now planted their flag 
on the territory of the Republic. 
General Mclas was in the full tide 
of success when he suddenly learned, 
on the 21st of May, that Napoleon, 
at the head of the 35,000 men from 
the Soane, had crossed the St. Ber¬ 
nard, and had arrived in his rear at 
Aoste. He directly marched to 
pose this unexpected attack. On 
the 23d he entered Coni. Massena, 
hearing of this diversion, attempted 
by a sort of desperate valour to drive 
the blockading force from Genoa, 
hut his cflbrts were fruitless, and 
his eventual surrender was retarded 
only by his confidence in the vigour 
of Napoleon’s operations. No suc¬ 
cour arrived, and, compelled by fa¬ 
mine, he sent his aid-de-camp to 
the head-quarters of the blockading 
army to propose a capitulation, hut 
just before the arrival of this aid- 
de-camp, an Austrian officer had 
brought intelligence of the rapid 
niovcnicnts of Wapolcon, and of 
General Melus’s orders to raise the 
blockade of Genoa immediately. 
The French, however, not aware of 
this news, finally surrendered, but 
on advantageous terms. On the 
the 28th May the blockading army 
broke up from Genoa, garrisoning 
the city with 10,000 men. Napoleon 
was pushing the Austrians with the 
rapidity of lightning; and in spite 
of his very great inferiority of num¬ 
bers his successes were as constant 
as they were swift. On the 14th of 
June he won the decisive battle of 
Marengo, and which led to the 
total ruin of the Austrian interests 
in . Italy. Genoa was retaken by 
Suchef, on the 24th of June. All 
the details of these, events are given 
in the volume before us with great 
precision and clearness, and they 
are followed by Napolcon'a obser¬ 
vations upon Masseiia’s campaign, 
in which lie shews where Massena’s 
movements were erroneous, and by 
what means he might have main¬ 
tained himself in his positions till 
the arrival of Napoleon. We appre¬ 
hend that these chapters of Napoleon 
will render future warfare in Pied* 


mont and the south-eastern provinces 
of France a mere matter of me¬ 
chanical calculation; he has reduced 
to such exactness the best and only 
good plans of campaign adapted to 
this line of country. 

We have next a most circum¬ 
stantial detail of the passage of 
St. Bernard, of the battle of Ma¬ 
rengo, with all its antecedent move¬ 
ments, and of all its glorious con¬ 
sequences. The " pride, pomp, and 
circumstances of glorious war,” ai:e 
here detailed in manner that warms 
the imagination, and carries the 
feelings of the reader in the career 
of the hero of the piece. Wc can 
say, moreover, of tliis work, what 
we can say of no other work of this 
description that we ever perused, 
we mean that even those parts, that 
relate purely to military movements, 
are always intelligible and often in¬ 
teresting to readers unacquainted 
with military affairs. The relation 
of the manner in which Napoleon 
disguised his real object in making 
pijon on the Soancthc rendezvous of 
his reserves, his breaking up from 
Dijon, the passage of the St. Bernard, 
the manner of transporting the can¬ 
non over the mountain in hollow 
trees, the point of honour in not 
deserting a single gun, the military 
bands triumphantly playing up the 
ascent of this cloiid-capt mountain, 
the critical passage of the Fort Bard, 
are narrations which have the au¬ 
thority of history,and excite a breath¬ 
less anxiety in the reader, some¬ 
what similar to the effect produced 
by the dilemmas of a melo-drama. 

The arrival of Dessaix from Egypt 
on the eve of the battle of Marengo, 
and Napoleon sitting up w‘th lutn 
all night to talk over the affairs of 
Egypt and their campaign in that 
country, is a sort of historical picture. 
It has always been a received notion 
that the battle of Marengo was won 
by a desperate charge of cavalry, 
headed by Dessaix; hut the absur¬ 
dity of this report is evident from 
the plan of the battle given in tins 
volume. The brave Dessaix was 
shot through the heart as he gave 
the word to charge; but the battle 
was won by no charge, but by Na¬ 
poleon's inanoeuvres in altering his 
line of retreat after the battle had 
against him in the beginning 
of the day. This sanguinary battle 
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spaledi the fate of the Anstrian 
potsreriti Italy, and it placed Napo« 
leon bn the pinnacle of fame and of 
poHttcal influence. Midas has been 
much Mamed for his sig'ning’ the 
armistice of Alessandria after the 
loss of the battle, but Napoleon 
proves that that concession was im> 
posed upon him by the necessity of 
the case. 

The volume ends with the battle 
of Marengo, and is followed by an 
appendix of official papers relating 
to the events which have been pre¬ 
viously described. We particularly 
call the attention of our readers to 
the note, (page 360) addressed by 
Napoleon to our late King, and of 
Lord Grenville’s reply in the suc¬ 
ceeding page. Impartialitv will 
oblige future historians to lament 
that the government of his late 
Majesty took so erroneous a vieiv of 
tbe'then state of affairs, and that they 
did not stop the effusion of blond by 
listening to the First Consul’s pro¬ 
posals of peace. The documents, 
establishing the' constitution after 
the revolnnon of 18 of Brumaire, 
must be of great importance at an 
epoch like the present, when every 
nation is desirous of improving the 
form of its government. Weliave 
read the whole of this volume with 
great pleasure, and we flatter our¬ 
selves with great improvement, for 
it elucidates a period of history re¬ 
plete with events, which for many 
ages must have an influence on the 
affairs of mankind.' 

^ Fi'eip of the past and present &ate 
of the Island of Jamaica^ with 
Remarks on the Condition of the 
Slaves, and on the Abolition of 
Slavery in the Colonies, By /. 
Steward, late of Jamaica, 8vo. pp. 
363. London and Edinburgh, 
1823. 

It would he scarcely fair to ex¬ 
amine this work by any very higfi 
standard of criticism, for, we appre¬ 
hend, its author never meant it as a 
work of history or of science; nor as 
a philosophical enquiry into the 
many iiuestions of deep interest 
which intiiuately concern our co¬ 
lonies ; that he intended it ’ as 
an intelligent and amusing com¬ 
pilation of whatever general readers 


can wish to knbw of the island of 
Jamaica, and considering It only as 
a work of this nature, we have no 
hesitation in bestowing upon it oiir 
commendations, and in pronouncing 
it a work likely to supercede all 
others upon the same subject with 
which we are acquainted. There 
is no work, we believe, that, within 
the same compass, says so mucli of 
what is useful and agreeable upon 
the subject upon which it treats. 
But, in pronouncing this laudatory 
judgment, we must not be consi¬ 
der^ so indiscriminate in our praise 
as to neglect our duty of censuring 
the author for two very material 
faults in his performance. In the 
first place, the style is inaccurate, 
loose, and redundant to a degree, 
which shews cither that the author 
never condescended to revise his ma¬ 
nuscript, or that he is not gifted with 
the faculty of close thinking. Tra¬ 
velling from form to substance, we 
must observe, that, analogous to 
these faults of style, is the author’s 
habit of formally stating the most 
obvious and puerile reflections, and 
of detailing with his facts all those 
simple and ordinary associations of 
ideas that would either striUe every 
common mind, or xvhich would he 
of no sort of consequence if they 
had never entered into the mind, 
either of the author or of his readers. 
The second fault is rather one of 
omission than of commission. Con¬ 
sidering the author’s long residence 
in Jamaica, he is remai^ably free 
from what may be called creole 
prejudices, and particularly free 
from all of those prejudices which 
militate against humanity and th^ 
first principles of religion and ethics. 
But y^, on certain subjects, he is 

□ ’udiced, and he evinces those pre- 
ces, not, we must allow, by any 
mistatement of facts, hut by often 
omitting a part of his story. He 
always tells the truth, and notliing 
hut the truth, but he does not tell 
the whole truth, and this suppres¬ 
sion, or, we will be so lihcrral as to 
say, this omission of a part of a 
story has freijnently an effect equi¬ 
valent to making a positive mistate¬ 
ment. Our observations will be 
borne out by the succeeding matter. 

Mr. Stewart does not woo the 
muse of history, for he despatches 
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the fpliole of the ancient and modern 
history of Jamaica in leas than 
twenty-five pag-cs, an otfence for 
which he deserves to be cited before 
the court of Clio. We shall make no 
further remark upon this part of his 
•work, except reprubatinj' his ac¬ 
count of the Maroon war of 1793, 
an event which affords every oppor¬ 
tunity of exciting breathless anxiety 
in a reader, ana which Mr* Stewart 
has slurred over with such a cul¬ 
pable negligence as not only to pro¬ 
duce no effect on our feelings, but 
even to leave erroneous and very 
immoral impressions on the mind, 
lie justifies the Maroon war, by 
charging that singular people with 
making demands in “ an arrogant 
tone of defiance,” and with tlicir 
wanting “ a superinteiidaiit of their 
own choosing.” Now the, war- with 
these people was excited by an act 
of wanton insensibility on the part 
of the whites, which could only 
arise from that lassitude of intellect 
and want of decency, which seem to 
be the offsprings of the luxurious 
and tropical climate of the western 
Archipelago. The “ arrogant tone 
of defiance,” of whi<-h Mr. Stewart 
complains, can be attributed, not 
to the Maroons, but solely to the 
whites. Mr. Stewart must have 
heard of the conduct of Mr. (lalli- 
more, one of the gentlcnicn who was 
authorised to treat with the Maroon 
chiefs. He broke off the conference, 
by taking a handful of musket balls 
out of his waistcoat pocket, and, 
shaking them in the faces of the 
Maroons, declared that those were 
the ambassadors that should in 
future obtain the demands of the 
whites; an insult, for which the 
Maroons inflicted a horrid vengeance 
by a night attack oii liis house. But 
the Maroons requested that the 
governnfient would not remove from 
tlieni a Mr. James, a popular super- 
intendant, merely on account of that 
gentleman’s petitioning for aq in¬ 
crease of salary, and this Mr. Stew¬ 
art has construed into their demand¬ 
ing “ a superintendant of their own 
choosing.” But at a crisis when 
the North side of Jamaica, with its 
crops and immense property were at 
the mercy of the Maroons, the brave 
and skilful General Walpole induced 
them to lav down their arms by a 


treaty, whiclt stipulated that they 
“should be suffered to remain iii 
the country, under the whites, a» 
before." “ This last article,” says 
Mr. Stewart, “ the governor and 
assembly conceived to be highly 
impolitic and refused to ratify,” and 
then our author adds, only in a note, 
that this r^ection of this article led 
to a disap'eeable rupture between 
General Walpole and the governor 
and assembly.” Now we are very 
fond of soft and courtly expressions, 
but morals are seriously injured 
when terms of delicacy are used to 
aoften perfidy and dishonour. Had 
the governor and assetiihly, in re¬ 
fusing to ratify the treaty, placed 
the enemy in statu quo ante foedus^ 
they would have done no more than 
exercise an undoubted right pos¬ 
sessed by all belligerents ; but as 
they accompanied this non-ratifica¬ 
tion by a seizure of the persons of 
their enemies, and by forcibly trans¬ 
porting them from the island, what' 
Mr. Stewart is pleased to call a 
refection of a treaty was, in fact, a 
most infamous violation of the ac¬ 
knowledged laws of nations, and of 
the most sacred principles of justice. 
As such it was treated by the gal¬ 
lant general Walpole, whose indig¬ 
nation at this mean and cowardly 
conduct was such, that he contemp¬ 
tuously refused to accept a sword 
worth five hundred guineas, which 
was voted to him for his conduct in 
the field. 

The Maroons for fifty-six years 
had faithfully kept the treatv they 
had originally signed with the 
whites, under Governor Trelawney, 
and yet Mr. Stewart expresses an 
apprehension that they would not 
have adhered to that which they had 
signed with General Walpole, and on 
sucli apprehension justifies the con¬ 
duct of the governor and assiunbly. 
Such is Mr, Stewart’s reasoning ! 

But the fees of a Governor of 
Jamaica, during the existence of 
martial law, are immense; and the 
time which the whole island was de¬ 
prived of its civil rights^ under the 
pretence of danger from the Ma¬ 
roons, caused the, most general and 
well-founded dissatisfaction on the 
part of the inhabitants; and yet 
Mr.' Stewart has , not thought it 
his duty as a bittorian to allude to 
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the fact The arffuments, hy which 
our author justifies the use of the 
Spanish bloodhounds against the 
Maroons, would equally justify all 
those atrocities of barbarous war¬ 
fare, which, thank Heaven, have 
long ceased to exist, at least amongst 
Europeans. ... 

AV^ith respect to the statistical 
data in this volume, we can only 
observe, that Mr. Stewart’s figures 
often differ, and differ materially 
from the returns specifiinl in the 
Jamaica Almanack, now on our 
table; and he often disagrees with 
the statistical data in the works of 
Mr. Dallas, a gentleman of consi¬ 
derable talents and of general ac¬ 
curacy, and who, being a native 
and tor some years a resident of 
Jamaica, had opportunities- of at¬ 
taining knowledge at its fountain¬ 
head. But the fact is, that statistical 
and all other sciences are at so low 
an ebb in the island, and such gene¬ 
ral laxity pervades the habits of 
■business, that no two authors are 
found to agree on any subjects re¬ 
lating to the West Indies. 

Mr. Stewart’s voinriie contains 
popular descriptions of the scenery, 
and of the climate .of the island, with 
its botanical and zoological history, 
and its agriculture, trade, commerce, 
and civil and military institutions. 
We must refer our readers to his 
pages for much knowledge and en¬ 
tertainment on these subjects, and 
shall content ourselves in observing, 
that his work bears ample evidence 
that the whole social economy of 
the island needs every species of re¬ 
formation. It is singular to rcficct 
upon that modification of society 
which now exists in this and similar 
English colonies, a social condition 
which, w'c believe, has no parallel in 
ancient or modern history; it bears 
the impress of Eastern luxury and 
wantoiincss without its splendour 
and tnagnilicence; of Asiatic sen¬ 
suality without its refinement and 
imagi'niuion; of European institu¬ 
tions without their vigour and in¬ 
tellectual direction, and without 
their dignity which arises from 
moral principle. The sensuality of 


the island ie merely corporeal; there 
is no revelling of the fancy or ima¬ 
gination—there are no splendid pa¬ 
laces or magnificent haoitations— 
no lofty temples—no luxurious gar¬ 
dens, cool arcades, refreshing foun¬ 
tains, or bust, or statue, or bas re¬ 
lief, or painting. There is no aca¬ 
demy of science—no hall of music— • 
no gallery of art—no public library 
—no theatrij*—no national festival— 
and no national pride or national . 
feeling. The gallantry of the Spa¬ 
niard in his serenade, the delicacy 
of the Italian in his love-poem, the 
romance of the Troubadour, or the 
social intellection of, modern Lon¬ 
don, or the gayer and more public 
conversaxion^ of Paris, are all un¬ 
known in these latitudes, and the 
novellist or poet, who, laying Ids 
scene in Jamaica, should represent 
any thing approaching to these, 
would be as absurd as a painter 
who should characterise a Welch 
landscape by leopards, elephants, 
and Indian wig-whains. Every thing 
here is selfish and sensual. The day 
is absorbed in vulgar toils for pelf 
and in coercing negroes ; the evening 
passes ip sullen and drowsy indo¬ 
lence, until the return of some perio¬ 
dical ball, the only amnseuient of 
the Creoles, and then the cup of 
pleasure is drained to its last and 
coarsest dregs. I.(;t us hear what 
Mr. Stewart himself says upon the 
subject. 

He is pleased to head a chapter 
with the words, Education, Litera¬ 
ture^ Amusements, Entertainments, 
Travelling.” 

Of education, he says, that such 
is its despicable state, that no 
parent with the means of giving his 
son a British i^ducation, would think 
of placing him in one of these semi¬ 
naries” of the island ; and that the 
entry of the country would rather 
ooni their children to perpetual 
and degrading ignorance than to. 
subject them to the discipline of a 
school, or “ to any thing in the 
shape of correction.” Kingston, a 
capital with a population of 35,000 
souls, contains but one ladv’s school, 

** and that school,” says Mr. Stew- 


* The theatre at Kingston is beneath contempt, 
never Que-quaricr filled. 
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art, “ IB the only one in the island 
where young laaies can receive any 
thing tike an accomplished edaca* 
tion.” So much for education. Of 
literature, Mr, Stewart says, with 
the exception of some medical tracts 
and a hortua siccus, which no Euro¬ 
pean ever heard of, “ no work of any 
note has issued from the press here; 
periodical works have been repeat¬ 
edly tried but without success. Nine 
tenths of the inliabitants never 
think of reading any tliin/si’ beyond 
a newspaper," &c. This being’ the 
case, we are at a loss to conceive 
how Mr. Steward could think of any 
thing so ridiculous as that of beau- 
ing a chapter with the words “ Edu¬ 
cation and Literature." But did the 
earth ever present such a spectacle 
as this? A rich commercial people 
connected closely with the most'en- 
lightened nation on earth; spring¬ 
ing from it, and in constant com- 
fimnication with it, and yet lost 
in a state of ignorance more gross 
and complete than the annals of so¬ 
ciety ever recorded. 

“The elegant arts," says' Mr. 
Stewart, “ meet with no encourage¬ 
ment in Jamaica, in Kingston ex¬ 
cepted, where there is a theatre and 
concerts occasionally, the only pub¬ 
lic amusements are monthly or quar¬ 
terly balls.” This is really an odd 
classiflcation of subjects. The ar¬ 
ranging of occasional concerts and 
monthly hops, under the head of 
elegant arts, is a great improvement 
in science. But such is the coarse 
excess to which the Creoles carry 
their love of balls, that our author 
inWms us, that whole families will 
travel forty miles, “ regardless of 
the oppressive heat and clouds of 
dust," merely to enjoy a ball. Con¬ 
sidering what a journey, of forty 
miles is in Jamaica, with ten or a 
dozen band-box bearers en avant, 
and with “ the uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, some in carriages, some on 
horseback, followed ny grooms, 
waiting-men, and waiting-women, 
sumpter mules, &c. we must prq-> 
nounce the Jamaica penchant for 
bails to be one of the strongest and 
most extraordinary passions of which 
our nature can be susceptible. Some 
idea may be formed of what Mr. 
Stewart would call a Jamaica con¬ 
cert as well as the sort of music 
which assists in creating, the passion 
Eur. Mag, Oc(. 1823. , 


for dnneing. “ The music," says 
our author, “ is in general very in* 
different, four or more violins, played 
by black or brown fiddlers, a tam¬ 
bourine, drum, and triangle, form 
the usual orchestra band, very fete 
having the more appropriate accom-‘ 
paniment of a violoncello." Soul of 
Apollo, what a concert! Paddv's 
concert of the bagpipes, two hirdy- 
girdics, and five jews harps, is not 
to he compared to it'. 

There are no field sports in Ja¬ 
maica. “ The Creoles," says our 
author, “ are not extravagantly ex¬ 
pensive (i.e. extravagant) in the fur¬ 
niture of their houses." This is an 
indisputable fact, but Mr. Stewart, it 
strikes us, migllt have done liis 
countrymen much service by point¬ 
ing out the total want of good sense 
and propriety which they evince in 
all their domestic habits and enter¬ 
tainments. A Jamaica gentleman 
of wealth and distinction will give a 
large dinner to his friends; his 
table exhibiting a profusion of birds 
and joints', but withal betraying 
that, except roasting and boiling, 
the culinary art is unknown in the 
island. This dinner table will be 
graced by a profusion of elegant 
plate, of rich porcelain, and of costly 
wines. But the wines will be in 
black bottles, w'rapt in wet cloths 
for coolers; much of the furniture 
of the room will be of the descrip¬ 
tion to be met with in English cot¬ 
tages or kitchens. The room itself 
will have uncovered plastered walls, 
the joice and, rafters of the ceiling 
will be naked; and, to crown the 
whole, before the dinner is half over, 
the floors, which are rubbed to a 
high state of polish, will be rendeied 
filthy in the extreme by the dis¬ 
gusting habit gentlemen have of 
spitting about the room. This din¬ 
ner win be followed by the absolute 
inebriation of every male guest, and, 
after which, no respect for their host’s 
wife or daughters will restrain the 

f uests in their freedoms with the 
lack female servants of the family. 
The mentioning of such almost con¬ 
stitutes the remedy, and Mr. Stew¬ 
art has lost, we conceive, an oppor¬ 
tunity of meliorating the manners 
of his countrymen. We have now 
given our readers a competent idea 
of the nature of Mr. Stewart’s work, 
and we shall, therefore, conclude 

. 2X 
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CrUuiuc by a few remarks upon 
^his gentieinan’s treatment of the 
subject of slavery and of Negro 
emancipation; prefacing our remarks 
by our homage to Mr. Stuart’s hu- 
nianc feelings and enlightened prin¬ 
ciples. 

Our author bears testimony to the 
prodigious improvement which has 
taken place, both with respect to the 
whites and blacks, within these last 
thirty years; but he ver^ justly la¬ 
ments certain features of barbarity in 
the conduct of the white ladies, and 
which have been generated by the 
institution of slavery. A white lady 
will, he observes, patronize, coun¬ 
tenance, and in some respects asso¬ 
ciate with, the cdloured mistresses 
of her white friends. He might 
have said much more than this, fur 
Mr. Stewart, from his connection in 
the island, must he familiar with 
the case of a lady of Montego Bay, 
who was repudiated on her bridal 
night for acts of horrid incest with 
her brother, and who, after a life of 

g reat imprudence, is still allowed 
y Jamaica matrons to associate 
with unsullied youth and virgin 
purity. He must recollect the easy 
reception of this lady’s sister into 
society immediately after a coroner’s 
inquest had sat on the body of a 
slave whom she had driven to suicide 
by cruelty, and after that inquest 
had exposed a most frightful course 
of barbarity on the part of this lady, 
in her management of a gang of 
slaves upon the Catherine Hall 
estate. These facts are recent, and 
he must have known them from all 
of the six Jamaica newspapers, and 
how absurd is it, therefore, for him 
to talk of a pure tone of manners 
amongst the whites. The fact is, 
that immediately a lovely and deli¬ 
cate girl arrives in Jamaica from 
her English friends, who .have 
brought her up in ittnocence and 
virtue, she is liable to witness the 
excess of impurity in all around her. 
Every female attendant of colour 
has been brought up to prostitution, 
and is steeped in vice—not a friend 
dines at her father’s house without 
herrunmng the risk of witnessing his 
improprieties with her mother’s ser¬ 
vants or b«i own waiting-women, 
hueli IS the direful manner in which 
the vices^ ot the slaves reverberate 
upon their oppressors. But upon 


such subjects we beg to refer Mr 
Stewart, as well as our readers in 
general, to a popular novel of the 
season, the Tales of old Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, the author of which we con¬ 
ceive to have been at least well ac¬ 
quainted with the secret history of 
the Island of Jamaica, if not with 
the West India Islands in general. 

Mr. Stewart acknowledges three 
material points respecting the slaves, 
viz.—That their condition has been 
improved only within these thirty 
years, the period when Mr. Wilber- 
force commenced his benevolent ex¬ 
ertions in their behalf. Secondly, 
that even up to the abolition of the 
slave trade in 1806, the treatment 
of the slaves was so ferocious as 
sensibly to diminish the black po¬ 
pulation. Thirdly, that although 
the aggregate treatment of the ne¬ 
groes is so improved as to allow of 
an increase of black population, 
yet the condition of a slave still 
depends very much on the per¬ 
sonal disposition of his owner. 
Now it appears to us that it is im¬ 
possible to protect a slave from 
misery and 'oppression by any laws; 
Because, whatever laws are passed 
for his protection, the execution of 
those laws o.ust he entrusted to the 
masters, and those masters are not 
only brutalized by the vei^ institu¬ 
tion of slavery, but their passions 
are for ever e.vcited against the 
negroes by their love of gain, and 
by the great inferiority of slave 
labour to the labour of free work¬ 
men ; and, lastly, because happiness 
is so seriously affected by the ag¬ 
gregate of a number of minor usages, 
customs, and habits, which no laws 
can possibly reach, and which can 
be regulated only by a tone of feel¬ 
ings and of sentiments which never 
has existed, and never can exist 
where slavery is permitted. With 
respect to the aversion which the 
slave proprietors have to the inter¬ 
ference ot the, British legislature in 
the modiheatiun, or in the abolition 
of slavery, it appears to us, that 
the contest between the two parties 
bears precisely the same features 
which have always been exhibited 
by that ceaseless contest which is 
always waging in every society be¬ 
tween those,whose philosophic minds 
aspire to an improvement of their 
species, and those narrow intellects 
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that ignorantly support whatever 
may be the order of things of that 
period in which chance has cast their 
existence. When the question of 
meliorating the condition of the 
slaves was first agitated in the Bri¬ 
tish legislature, the Creoles declared 
the condition of the negroes to be 
enviable, the blacks were perfectly 
satisfied with their masters, it was 
impossible to improve their lot, and 
any interference on the part of the 
English Parliament would produce 
rebellion and the massacre ot all the 
white inhabitants. But the British 
legislature successively interfered 
in behalf of the unhappy negroes, 
and at each period of interference 
precisely the same cry w'as renewed 
by the Creole slave ow'ncrs. “ You 
have now,” added thev, “ done all 
that can be done in favour of the 
negroes ; if you proceed further, 
you will dissatisfy their minds, they 
will he rising in rebellion, our 
estates will be wreste«l from us, and 
our lives will be sacrificed.” But in 
spite of .this senseless yell, our go¬ 
vernment has continnefl to pass laws 
for the protection and improvement 
of the blacks; the greatest of all 
questions, the Abolition Law, has 
been carried ; and that has been suc¬ 
ceeded by a measure almost as im¬ 
portant, the Registry Bill; and yet 
no rebellion has taken place amongst 
the negroes, neither the lives nor the 
estates of the planters have been sacri¬ 
ficed, but the slave population has 
been relieved from a frightful load of 
misery, and the improvement of 
their condition has been reflected 
upon the manners and habits of their 
owners. How senseless then would 
it he in our parliament to suffer their 
progress, in the total abolition of 
slavery, to be retarded by prophecies 
which have been wpeated a hundred 
times and which have always proved 
totally fallacious. Otlier states have, 
at a tangent, totally abolished sla¬ 
very, and have inunediafely formed 
whole regiments of their emanci¬ 
pated negroes, and this without the 
slightest danger to the personal 
safety or to the security of the pro¬ 
perty of the whites. How silly is it 
then in onr Creoles to dread, or pre¬ 
tend to dread, insurrection and mas¬ 
sacre from those prtident and gra¬ 
dual measures of negro emanqipa- 
tion, which our parliament is pur¬ 


suing with the decided approbation 
of the whole country. 

Finally, we must observe, that the 
West India Islands have been pre¬ 
maturely brought into cultivation. 
They consist of inferior soils, and.are 
destitute of any easy means of irriga¬ 
tion ; their produce, therefore, can¬ 
not compete in the market with that 
which, ere long, will be furnished by 
the richer soils and better situated 
lands of those immense countries 
on the continent of America, which 
have been lately opened to the in¬ 
dustry and talents that are the off¬ 
springs of freedom. The very ex¬ 
istence of the agriculture and com¬ 
merce of these islands must therefore 
either cease, or be supported by sys¬ 
tems of commercial monopolies and 
restrictions, which are already held 
in disesteem by all intelligent men, 
and which are not only in them¬ 
selves ruinous to any state, but which 
arc dangerous in their tendency to 
create national bickerings and fre¬ 
quent wars. 

The whole system of the Wc.st 
India planting and trade is an arti¬ 
ficial system, a system already con- 
< trary to the condition of mankind, 
and which must become more so 
every day, and continue to be so for 
centuries; at least until population 
presses on the supply which all the 
rich lands accessible to industry can 
produce, and consequently renders 
It advantageous to capitalists to in¬ 
vest their money in poorer soils. 
The altered relations of mankind 
have already converted into deserts 
many districts of the earth that were 
once populous and cultivated; and, 
in the nature of things, the West 
India Islands must, ere another cen¬ 
tury pass, afford one more example 
of the endless fluctuation of human 
affairs. The only possible means of 
preventing or of retarding this mu¬ 
tation is to relieve from all restraints 
of slavery that species of our fellow 
creatures, whose physical and ani¬ 
mal qualities have evidently been 
adapted by tbe Deity to the nature, 
of tropical climates. 

Transactions of the Phrenological 

Society of Edinburgh. Octavo. 
Edinburgh. 1823. 

Without making the merits of the 
Phrenological system of Drs. Gail 
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an^jfllpurzbeiin a question for discus* 
aipn at present, it may still be ad- 
yanced, that neither the reasons 
which would lead to its entire rejec¬ 
tion, nor the manifold titles it has 
to serious consideration, are snffi- 
dently known or understood. The 
only mode, which would have ena¬ 
bled the public to elicit an opinion 
on the subject, has either been over¬ 
looked altogether, or has been pur¬ 
sued so negligently, as, from the 
very nature of things, to be incapa¬ 
ble of leading to any satisfactory 
result. Hence it is we meet with 
so few who have examined for 
themselves the doctrines of Phreno¬ 
logy, and who have by so doing 
qualified themselves to pronounce 
oefinitively on their truth or falsity. 
We must not, therefore, be asto¬ 
nished at the very erroneous views 
entertained of the nature and ten¬ 
dencies of Phrenology, nor even at 
the opposition and examination into 
its principles it has encountered ever 
since its promulgation. 

Dr. Spurzheim is ^the gentleman 
to whose exertions we are mainly 
indebted for the knowledge we pos¬ 
sess of Phrenology in this country. 
He was most assiduous in teaching, 
and of liis work the physiognomical 
system is the foundation, if it have 
not really furnished the materials of 
all the other books that have been 
published as expositions of the pecu¬ 
liar doctrines he professed. His 
hearers he never failed to caution 
against taking any thing he ad¬ 
vanced for granted, as well as 
against objecting merely because 
others had done so before, ” I may 
err," said he, “ and others may err, 
hut nature is evei;true and constant; 
look to her, therefore, and judge for 
yourselves.” Now we confess we 
are somewhat at a loss to conceive 
any reason, why a man who made 
such a proposition should have been 
deemed worthy of much laboured 
abuse, and his opinions have come 
to be regarded as the offspring of 
f^ncy or of some sinister motive; par¬ 
ticularly when we see, that none of 
his opponents has even hinted, much- 
less asserted, that he had gone to the 
page of natiire, equally open to him 
as to Dr. Spurzheim, as to an au¬ 
thority or for proofs of what he had 
to advance. Madame de Stael, in 
her work on Germany, observes of 


its inhabitants, that “ tlsey are, as it 
were, the guides or enlighteners of 
the human mind, they "essay new 
paths, they attempt unknown me¬ 
thods." The world has already ac¬ 
knowledged itself debtor for much, 
which has emanated from the store¬ 
houses of intelligence so profusely 
scattered over Germany. Faust is 
the regenerator of the people of Eu¬ 
rope, and Luther kindled the spark 
wnirh will ultimately strip off the 
shackles of the most odious thral¬ 
dom that ever oppressed free-minded 
man. Had not the disastrous period 
of nearly thirty years war inter¬ 
vened, and cut olf England from all 
roinmiinication with the Continent, 
it is probable we should, ere this, 
have exprcsseil our thanks for an¬ 
other important addition made to 
our stock of knowledge by our 
neighbours the, (lernmns, in a sys¬ 
tem of philosophy of the mind, found¬ 
ed on the physiology of the brain. 
Tile same admirable writer, we have 
qno'ed above, remarks of the people 
of England, that although pos¬ 
sessed of so much originality of 
character, they nevertheless seem 
very generally to shrink from every 
thing that bears the aspect of a new 
system.” 'J'liis opinion is completely 
borne out by the reception Phreno¬ 
logy has met with amongst us. At 
the hrst it was most violently op¬ 
posed, but a short period sufficed to 
allay the feriiicnt, and a few years 
have enabled the spirit of enquirv 
and innate impartiality with whicli 
wc are blessed to resume their away, 
and Phrenology is now assiduonsfy 
cultivated, and highly prized by 
learned and eminent individuals in 
most parts of the kingdom. 

The inhospitable manner in which 
the inhabitants of the northern me¬ 
tropolis received the disciple, as 
well as his system, is sufficiently and 
generally known; and whilst the 
friends of fair enquiry regretted the 
too successful attach made upon 
both by the most popular periodical 
publication of the day, the admirers 
of equity aud of propriety of feeling 
will rejoice to see the Science of 
Phrenology again emerging, under 
the guidance of a few enlightened 
individuals, from the unmerited ob- 
iscurity to which it was consigned a 
very few years ago, Le doute est 
ta mere de itt eer-filwfe, said a dis- 
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tin|rai8hed philosopher, and we sub* 
scribe assent; a wholesome des^ree 
of scepticism is ever beneficial where 
natural truths are the subjects of 
discussion, and wc would not care 
to listen to any thing a man had to 
say whose belief did not spring out 
of examination. Justice, in her ab¬ 
sence, only makes men the more sen¬ 
sible of the blessings she bestows 
when possessed, and as speculation 
without foundation, and false phi¬ 
losophy however arrayed and how¬ 
ever attractive to the eye, will not 
satisfy the appetite for positive in¬ 
formation to supply the deficiency. 
Phrenology is again presented to 
our attention ; and as all may look 
in the mirror she holds up to nature, 
so all, who will, are freely invited to 
the feast she has prepared. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that Edinburgh boasts a numerous 
.society of gentlemen of various pro¬ 
fessions, which has existed during 
several years, and whoso object is 
the cultivation of Phrenology. The 
volume before us will, however, we 
trust, diffuse this information widely, 
as we are sure the fame of the so¬ 
ciety will be extended by the excel¬ 
lency of the matter contained in the 
pages of its transactions. The facts 
and data, from which the Science of 
Phrenology has arisen, will now bo 
rendered more tangible; and as cer¬ 
tain organic conditions which exist 
in nature, and which may be recog¬ 
nised by all, are the only supports 
of the system, the superiority of the 
mode of philosophising it teaches 
will now be more clearly appreciable 
than heretofore. We regret that our 
limits will.not at present permit us 
to give more than a list of the papers 
of this interesting volume.—“• Preli¬ 
minary dissertation on the progress 
of Phrenology.—Outlines of Phre¬ 


nology.—View of Or. Sptfrzheim’s 
Coarse of Lectures delivered in Edin¬ 
burgh_On the Functions of the 

Organs of Comhativencss, Destruc¬ 
tiveness, and Secreteveness. — On 
the Effects of Injuries of the Drain 
on the Manifestations of the Mind. 
—Cases of Deficiency in the power 
of perceiving and distinguishing 
Colours.—On the Cerebral develop¬ 
ment of King Robert Bruce, com¬ 
pared with his Character as appearing 
in History.—Report upon the Cast 
of Miss Clara Fisher.—Case of J. 
G.—On interring Dispositions and 
Talents from Development of Brain. 
—On the Cerebral Development of 
Executed Criminals. — Phrenologi¬ 
cal Analysis of some of Rochefau- 
cault’s Maxims.—Case of a man who 
forgot spoken and written Lan¬ 
guage.—Observations on Dr. Bar¬ 
clay’s objections to Phrenology.— 
On the Phrenology of llindostan.” 

Besides the benefit the Phreno¬ 
logical Society of Edinburgh thus 
confer upon the world by making 
public its transactions, it farther af¬ 
fords every facility of gaining infor¬ 
mation of its object, by throwing 
open its doors and permitting the 

f iublic to examine its numerous col¬ 
ection of crania, busts, and masks. 
Although the people of Edinburgh 
have got the start of us in London, yet 
we know that there is an infant so¬ 
ciety here, which proposes to itself 
the same objects as have been so 
•uccessfully prosecuted by the So¬ 
ciety at Edinburgh ; its collection 
is not public, only because its hall 
is not sufficiently commodious to 
receive it; a counterpart is, how¬ 
ever, kindly shewn to the curious, 
by Mr. de Ville, of the Strand. We 
intend shortly to give reviews of 
some of the articles whose titles we 
have given above. 
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literary and scientific intelligence, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


GERMANY. 

The table of the thirty.nine States 
composing the German Confederation, 
drawn up aceordiug to the latest data, 
taken from the arehives of the Diet, 
makes the population to be 30,178,811 
souls; the revenue, 219,933,027 florins; 
the number of votes in the Diet 70 ; of 
which Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Ha¬ 
nover, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, have 
four each; Baden, Hesse Cassel, Hesse 
Damstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg, 
three each; Brunswick, Nassau, and 
Mccklenburgli Schwerm, two each; 
and the other twenty-five states one 
vote each. 

It may be added, that the total popu¬ 
lation of the Confederation is divid¬ 
ed nearly into 17,000,000 of Catholics, 
] 3,000,000 of Protestants, and 200,000 
Jews, inhabitiug a country of 11,869^ 
German square miles, which forms 
1,13th of the territory of Europe. The 
array of the Confederation is, in time 
of peace, 301,780 men, and in time of 
war, 4&2,fl70. In the above statement 
of the population only those countries 
are included, which actually form a 
part of the Confederation, and not the 
other dominions which some of the 
members possess—such as Hungary 
and the Italian states of Austria, the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, whose 
ttovdreign is a member as Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg only, &c. 

Halle.—Vfe have received the fol¬ 
lowing intelligence relative to the two 
Chinese whom the King of Prussia has 
ordered to be educated at Halle, with 
a view of facilitating scientific commu¬ 
nications with China. One of these is 
named As-Sing, and is about thirty years 
of age. He was born at Heong-San, 
near'Canton. His father was a priest 
and an astrologer, but dying when bis 
son was only five years old, As-Siug 
was carefully educated by his uncle, 
an officer of the Customs at Canton. 
As-Sing linderstood English, and, having 
made a voyage to St, Helena, was era- 
ployed for three years as a cook in the 
,kitchen of the Emperor Napoleon at 
Longwood. After the death of the 
Emperor, he was employed in the Eng¬ 
lish navy as an interpreter; As-Sing 
at length repaired to London, where he 
met a countryman and a frieud, Ha-Ho, 

. ^ f person of about twenty-five years of 
t sou of a silk- 

merchant, lltese persons at length 


consented to sign an agreement with 
a Dutchman, who wished to exhibit 
them on the Continent as curiosities; 
and from this low condition they have 
been removed to Halle with a view of 
receiving instruction, and of ufibrding 
assistance to the students of Oriental 
Literature in that University. 

Leipsic .—^The catalogue of books, 
offered for sale at the Fair of Easter 
1823, contained the names of 29.'>7 
works, published since the fair of Sep¬ 
tember 1822. Of this number lUO were 
romances, 484 theological works, 136 
upon laws, 155 upon medicine, 398 
upon education, 184 upon belles-let¬ 
tres, 150 upon history, 137 relating to 
the natural scieuccs, 378 poetical and 
literary works, 215 upon politics, J59 
periodical works, 31) upon philosophy, 
and 30 upon military subjects; of 
these 95 were French, 62 Danish, and 
56 Polish. It is astonishing that so 
many as 215 political works could be 
published within so short a space of 
time in Germany, where the Censorship 
of the press soppresses both variety 
and freedom of discussion. Of the 
2957 works, 214 have been written by 
princes and nobiemcn, and 24 are from 
the pen of females. Added to this ca¬ 
talogue are 489 new editions of former 
works, and yet the catalogue of the 
fhir of 1822 exceeded that of 1823 by 
160 original works. 

Munich .—In Germany, the most po¬ 
pular species of work is what is called 
their Almanacs, llie booksellers arc 
generally concerned in such specula¬ 
tions, and there is scarce a toilette on 
which one or several of them are not 
to be found. Such works coutain the 
coupe d’essai of swarms of maiden au¬ 
thors, and with the ephemeral and 
lighter pieces of writers whose reputa¬ 
tion is established. Some of these Al¬ 
manacs are of a more serious and use¬ 
ful character, and the whole of them 
are generally bound with taste and 
fancy, and are ornamented with ele¬ 
gant engravings. Of these works the 
principal are The Minerva, a duode¬ 
cimo work established at Leipsic about 
fifteen years, and to which a great 
number of the German poets contri¬ 
bute; Mons. Rauberg is'the editor. 
The Cornelia, a lady’s Almanac, pub¬ 
lished at Heidelberg, and coiuiueuced 
eight years ago. The .principal con- 
tribtttore to this work are De Ncuffer, 
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the German translator of the i!Enpid, 
De la Motte Fouqut:, one of the first of 
German novelists, and Louisa Brach- 
niann, whose tragrical fate has been so 
recent. The third is entitled Pene¬ 
lope, and is conducted by Theodore 
Hell. The work has now been esta¬ 
blished twelve years, it is not desti¬ 
tute of merit, but its engravings are of 
little value. Its contributors are prin¬ 
cipally IMesdames Helmina de Chezy, 
and Agnes Franz, with the younger 
Schilling, and a few others. The same 
person. Moos. Theodore Hell, also pub¬ 
lishes the Dramatic Almanac of Wei¬ 
mar. Messrs. Casteili, de Houwald, 
Holbein, Kind, Geycr, and others, con¬ 
tribute to this latter publication. The 
fienealngical Calendar of Gotha, inde¬ 
pendent of its genealogy, gives the 
iiiograpliy of many distinguished per¬ 
sons ; it has been established sixty 
years. The Balsam is a new work 
published at Vienna. The Almanac of 
the Rhine was brought out last year, 
and has contained some very interest¬ 
ing articles. « Homage to the Fair Sex,” 
under this title Mous. Casteili has just 
brought out an Almanac not unworthy 
of attention. L’Eldora is a work of 
this sort just published at Sleswick, by 
M.Gardthausen, who devotes the profits 
to the Institute of the Deaf and Dumb. 
The Lady’s Almanac, the celebrated 
Almanac dcs Dames, commenced nine 
years ago at Nuremberg, under the 
direction of !VI. Ruckert, assisted by 
Mesdumes Helmina de Chezy, Fanny 
Tarnow, Krug de Nidda, and a few 
others. Two Almanacs of Social Plea¬ 
sure arc published atLcipsic, and each 
contains much of interest both in poetry 
and prose. The Roses of the Alps is 
published both at Berne and at Leipsic. 
The Annals of the Edification of the 
Heart and of Domestic Devotion was 
first published at Gotha about five 
years ago. The Almanac of the Refor¬ 
mation is published at Erfurt: three 
numbers have appeared since 1817t or¬ 
namented by portraits of tM>8e who 
most distinguished themselves in the 
Reformation} its contributions are of 
great merit. The Almanac entitled, 
Annual CommunlcalioDS) published in 
Hvo. at Leipsic; the third volume, now 
out, contains an excellent Life of the 
celebrated theologian Spciier, born in 
Alsace. The Professor Justi, of Mar- 
boiirg, so celebrated for hfs excellent 
writings, publishes many of his pieces 
in this work. Die I’brzet’f, or Past 
Times, an Historical Almanac, contain¬ 
ing very useful enquiries, and now esta¬ 
blished four years. The Astrological 


Almanac of JVf. PfaflF is useful only to 
the learned, and containing astronomi¬ 
cal, geological, historical, and other 
such enquiries. The new Almanac of 
Nuremberg is in its second year, and 
is highly deserving of praise; it has 
many contributors of high talents, and 
among them is the justly celebrated 
Professor Mannest. The Almanac upon 
the H istory of One’s Country, l>ublished 
for four'years at Vienna, by the Barons 
de Hormayr and De Mechnyansky, 
contains very valuable dissertations 
upon points of Austrian and Hun^- 
rian history, as well as upon the legis¬ 
lation of the two countries. The Ura¬ 
nia has been circulated at Leipsic for 
three years, and is devoted to histori¬ 
cal and archeological subjects, and to 
the Fine Arts, li is embellished with 
engravings of subjects from Sliakspeare. 
The Continent is well acqiiaiitted with 
the articles entitled tjabiiia, or the Toi¬ 
lette of a Roman Lady, which have ap¬ 
peared in the above-mentioned work. 
'Fhc Almanac of Grecian History and 
of general tracts, now beginning to be 
published at Heidelberg, and orna¬ 
mented with portraits and with land¬ 
scapes ; the articles in this work are 
of a lighter description. The Almanac 
of Instructiou and of Amusement, in¬ 
tended as a manual for mothers and 
daughters; a collection which fre¬ 
quently centains interesting articles. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish lloeks of Merino sheep 
have been the whole summer in Estre- 
madura, it not having been practicable 
to send them to the Pyrenees accord¬ 
ing to custom, in consequence of the 
entrance of foreign troops into Spain. 
But Estreinadnra baa turuished them 
with sufficient pasturage, and water 
has not been wanted. This circum¬ 
stance has given a new direction to the 
trade in wool, for, instead of being sold 
at Bilboa and Santander, it has been 
sent to Lisbon and Oporto, on account 
of the English merchants. 

FRANCE. 

Bourdeaux.—The general wish of tlie 
inhabitants has been gratified by the 
opening of two schools for the teaching 
of swimming. The instructions in one 
of them are given on a floating raft 120 
feet long by 60 broad, and two even¬ 
ings of each week are reserved fur 
females. The other school is upon a 
very enlarged scale, and is situated on 
one of the very magnificent basins of 
Mous. de la Fittc, 1200 feet long, en¬ 
closed on two sides by walls, and cal 
pable of being filled or emptied at 
pleasure. There arc 60 dressing-rooms. 
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coTered j^allerien, and every itossibic 
coQveDSencey including apparatus for 
Icachinir the principles of swimming: 
without going: into the water. This 
useful and extensive establishment has 
been in full operation since the 1st of 
July last. iVlons. *de la Filte is also 
engaged in establishing a similar con. 
Tcniencc for the lower orders, and for 
the troops in garrison at Bourdeaux, 
so that the art of swimming will be 
tanght to the French troops upon sci¬ 
entific principles as is the practice in 


fbcT. 

Germany and Denmark; and to this 
art will be added the other gymnastic 
exercises tanght by Mons. Amoros. 

The French have made such progress 
in the manufacture of cashmere shawls, 
that an article of that kind, which 
would have cost one hundred and fifty 
francs in 1819, is now sold for ninety 
francs. I'herc is also a great, fall in 
the price of silk gowns; what sold at 
eighteen francs an ell, four years ago, 
is now selling at eleven. 


GREAT BRTTAIJV. 


The EUtedflvod, or Congress of 
Welsh Bards, took place lately at Car. 
niarthen, and was brilliantly attended, 
lord Dinevor, President of the Cam. 
brian Society of Dyved, was in the 
chair, and by his side sat the Bishop 
of St. David’s, the Patron of the So. 
ciety. The successful candidate for 
the poems on ^ St. David’s College,” 
and ** On the recent victories gained 
by the Greeks over the Turks,” was 
the Rev. David Evans, M.A. Fellow of 
Jesus College: and the successful can. 
didate for the verses composed on <‘Sir 
Gruifydd ab Nicholas,” one of the an. 
cestors of Lord Dinevor, was the Rev. 
John Jones, M.A. of Christ Church. 

The subscription for establisiiing two 
National Schools at Peterborough ul- 
ready amounts to more than 6501 Earl 
Fitzwilliam, with his usual liberality, 
has given 200Z, and Lord Milton and 
the Bishop of Peterborough each bOL 

Mr. Bowring has been lately elected 
Honorary Correspondent of the Royal 
Institute of the Netherlands. 

Mission io Africa for ike Discovery 
of the Course of ike Niger.—Wo have 
the greatest satisfaction in announcing 
that our three enterprising country¬ 
men, Dr.Oudenay, Major Denham, and 
Lieut. Clapperton, who left Loudon on 
the above interesting and hazardous 
expedition, under the authority of Go¬ 
vernment, in 1821, arrived at Bornou, 
in the centre of the continent of Africa, 
in February last, and were exceedingly 
well received by the Sultan of that 
kingdom. The Doctor is tn remain at 
Bornoja as British Vice-Consul, while 
the other parties pursue their inquiries 
as to the course of this long sought 
river. 

Among the pictures, at Powderham, 
the late scat of Lord Courtenay, is 
the. much talked of full length of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. in liis corona. 


tion robes; there are also some good 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
other masters. 

Osborne, the bookseller, bought the 
whole of Lord Oxford’s library for 
13,0001 His Lordship gave 18,0001. for 
the binding of only the smaller part of it. 

Singular Discovery. —Tuesd ay last 
Bonif! workmen employed in taking 
down a rained building, near Maid¬ 
stone, in Kent, found in the wall a large 
earthern vase, carefully closed at the 
top with a lid of the same material, 
overlaid with several folds of leather 
and linen cloth. In it was found a 
Bible, of ancient typography, in toler- 
ably good preservation, and having on 
its blank' pages some very old MS. 
notes, scarcely legible from the effects 
of damp and mould. Sufficient traces, 
however, remain to show that they 
were memoranda made by a gentleman 
on his travels through tliis country 
about the middle of the Ifitb century. 
There were also two coins in very good 
preservation —one silver, which ap. 
pears to be Roman, the other copper, 
of the reign of Queen Anne. They are 
ail in the possession of Henry Mark¬ 
ham, Esq., on whose estate they were 
found, and who purchased the entire 
treasure/or 10«. 

Our ancestors, in the ISth and 16th 
centuries, always bouud their volumes 
within covers formed of oak, or other 
stout woodpn materials. On the out¬ 
side of this wooden binding a coat of 
leather was usually laid, upon which 
was impressed a variety of ornaments 
and devices, according to the skill or 
fancy of the printer or publisher. It is 
not uncommon to find many beautifhi 
arabesque borders round some of these 
embellishments of heads or figures of 
distinguished characters. In the inner 
side of the binding, a large oval or 
square incision was sometimes made, 
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into wbioli ww inserted a religions 
relic, usually a silver crucifix. This 
was guarded by a little door, which 
opened or shat at the pleasure of the 
owner, and thns the book presented’^t 
once nil. object of devotiouj and a sub¬ 
ject of studious inquiry, 

A new IVIonthly Asiatic Journal, will 
commence ou the first of January, enti¬ 
tled the “ Oriental Herald and Colo¬ 
nial Advocate;" it will be conducted 
by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, late Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, with a view of 
affordiug uu opportunity of promoting 
by enquiry and disenssiou, the Impct- 
ant Interests, Literary, Political, and 
Commercial, of the British Empire in 
both the Indies, -t 

We arc authorised to state, that 
the Letters on Society and Manners in 
Paris and I..ondon, which appeared first 
in various Numbers of this Magazine,* 
are now re-printed; and, with some 
additional ones, will be published e^arly 
in November, in 1 vol. 8vo., cutitlc(|, 
Loudon and Paris, or Comparative 
Skelclies, hy the Marquis do Vermont, 
and Sir Chuilcs Darnley, Bart." 

Speedily will be published, “ Letters 
to Marianne," by William Comb, Esq.' 
author of Doctor Syntax’s Tour in 
Search of the Picturesque, &c. &c. with 
a profile portrait. 

In the press, the Star in the East, 
with other Poemy, by Josiah Conder. 

Prepari ng for publication, Short Hand 
Writing made Eai^, Concise and Legi¬ 
ble, with fiAceu lletters, including the 
Vowels, upon the most philosophical 
principles, and suited tq any language. 
Compiled from the MS. of the late W, 
Blair, Esq. 

Preparing for publication, Italian 
Tales; Tales of llumunr. Gallantry, 
and Romance, iu I vol. small 8vo, em¬ 
bellished wiili a series of designs from . 
the pencil of Mr. George Crnikshauk. 

On the asth of November, wll be 
published, with the Almanacks, embel¬ 
lished with au emblematical frontis¬ 
piece, including a medallion portrait of 
Captain Parry, “ Time’s Telescope for 
1824, or the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, 
Naturalist's, and Historian’s Guide for 
the Year," forming also a complete Il¬ 
lustration of tite Almadaok j to which ■ 
will be prefixed an Introduction, con¬ 
taining il>e Outlines of Historical and, 
Physical Geography,, and ah Ode to 
Flowers, xyritteit expressly for the. 
work, by Bernard ^grftlii., i 
« Mr. Charles tsilbQiit 

publish a humoroud. ,^^t)e3, 

Points of Misery, with*^qiitrat^e^,by 
Cruikniiank, the s u^e^ s affordU^ due 
JSur.Jffoff.OcLT^ . 


scope for the talents of that lugeuious 
artist. ' ' 

An-HisteridBl Novel, by a New Ua- 
hnown, will shortly isijue from the 
Edinburgh press, under the title of 
“ Sti Johnstoun, or 'John Earl of Gou- 
rie." It is founded on the Gourie epn- 
npiracy in the reign of James VI., and 
is illustrative of the events of that most 
interesting period of Hdotlish History. 

Mr..Blaquier has in the press, a vol. 
on the Origin and Progress of the 
Greek Revolution, together with some 
account .of the Manners and Customa 
of Greece, Anecdotes of the Military 
Chiefs, &c. Being the result of mate¬ 
rials collected during his recent visit 
tq the Morca and Ionian Islands. 

In the press, Batavian Anthology; 
or, Specimens of the Dutch Poets; 
with Remarks on the Poetical Litera¬ 
ture and Language of the Netherlands. 
By John Bowring, and Harry .S. Van 
Dyk. 

Sir Andrew Halliday has nearly 
ready for the press, the Lives of the 
Dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, and Bruns¬ 
wick ; ancestors of the kings of Great 
Britain, of the Guclphic Dynasty, with 
portraits of the moat illustrious of these 
Princes, from drawings made from an¬ 
cient statues and paintings by the old 
masters, expressly for this work. 

In a few weeks will be published, ia 
one 8vo, vol. an Introduction to the 
Study of the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, particularly designed for the 
use of painters, sculptors, and artists 
in general. Trunslated from the Ger¬ 
man of J. H. Lavater, and illustcated 
by twenty-seven lilhograpliic plates. ' . 

Early in November will be pub¬ 
lished, the Forget me not, for 1824, 
containing twelve highly finished en¬ 
gravings, and a great* variety of .Mis¬ 
cellaneous Pieces In prose and verse: 
forming, altogether an acceptable token 
of remembrance add friendship for the 
approaching festive season. 

Lettchi between Amelia and her 
Mother, from the pen of the late Wm. 
Combe, the author of the Tdnn 
of Dr. i^iia^i .will speedily appear iw 
one pocket .ySume. 

A nev^' Divimoq, of tjte World |a 
Miniature, contai Ai ngTbe jVetberlands, 
will be published'^iQIltlie'1st qfD%peii^ 
her, in, one vof.^ with'eigitt dolonretf'. 
engravings. * . ^ ! * T 

The Private C^rr^espondence hf the 
late William Cowper, es4..id,two vols. 
octavo, now $nt> published *fr6m. the 
originals, is in a forward state, and 
may bo expected in', thd course of the 
present oipath,. This Moirk will, it is 
' QV ■ 
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form a raluabte addition to 
hia ** Life,” as throwing a new ligbf 
upon those parts of his fcrtpreating 
character) which have hitherto been 

bnt Blightly alloded to. ; . 

In a few days will be published, in 
one thick Sro. volume, a new edition 
of the late Dr. Vicesrous Knox’s Chris¬ 
tian Philosophy. 

In the press, a Treatise on the Sec¬ 
tion ot the Prostrate Gland in Litho 
tomy: with Anatomical Remarks on 
the inefficiency of the Gorget, in con¬ 
ducting the operation on the principles 
ofCheseldcn; to which is added, an 
explanation of a new method of per-, 
forming the operation of Lithotoroyt 
by whi'dh its diflficulty and danger is 
diminished} illustrated by engravings, 
explanatory of the instruments used, 
and the steps pursued in the operation. 
By C. Aston Key, AssistanUSurgeou of 
Guy’s Hospital. . 

The New Trial of the Witnesses, or, 
the Resurrection of Jesus considered, 
on principles understood and acknow- 
eqaally by Jews and Christians, is in 
the presa, and will be published in 
the beginning of the ensuing month. 

Preparing for the press,and Speedtiy 
will be published, a Practical German 
Grammar, being a new and easy me- . 
thod for acquiring a thorough .know- 
ledge of the German Language} for 
the use of Schools and Private Students. 
By John Rowbotham, Master of the 
Classical, Matheniatical, and Commer¬ 
cial Academy, at Walworth. 

Mr. Gamble, author of Sketches in 
Ireland, and other works, is ‘about to. 
publish ** Charlton; or, Scenes in the 
North of Ireland,” in t^ree vola. 

Miss Jane Hervey, author of “Sen¬ 
sibility,” &c. will shortly publish 
Montalytb, a Cumberland Tale. 

A new Poem, entitled a “ a Midsum- 
-mer Day’s Dreamj" .will speedUy ap¬ 
pear, from the pen of Mr. Atheratone, 
author of “ The Last Days of Ueren- 
laneum.” . • 

Admiral Ekins has in .theprolB, a 
work on Naval.Tactics} entitled “Naval 
Battles from 1744 to the peace in 1814, 
critically revised and illustrated. 

Dr. Hehdeiwpn’B History of ancient 
and modern Wines, is nearly ready 
for publication. ' 

A new work entitle4 ** Fatal Errors 
and Fundamental Traths,’’illustrqted 
Id a scries of Narratives and Essays, jis 
in the press. 

^ Mr. R^dle, marter of the Mathema¬ 
tical ^hool, Royal Naval AHylam,'is 
.preparing a “ Treatise on Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy,” adapted to 


practice and, to the purposes of Ele¬ 
mentary Instruction. 

. Dr. Prout is prqpariog<a volume of 
Observations on the Functions of the . 
Digestive Organs, especially those of 
the Stomach and liver. 

A Translation from the German of 
“ Morning Communings with God, for 
every Day in the Year.”. By Sturm, the 
author of the “ Reflections,” is in th'c 
press. 

Mr Jefferys Taylor, author of Osop 
in Rhyme, &c. is printing “ The Yoiing 
Historians, being a New Chronicle of ' 
the aflitirs of England.” By Louis and 
Paul. 

Mr, Pursglove, sen. has nearly ready 
for publication, “ A Guide to Practical 
Farriery; containing Hints on the 
Diseases of Horses and Neat Cattle, 
with many valuable and original Re¬ 
cipes, from the practice of an eminent 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

Thefollowing Works are in the press^ 
*and will-be published in ilte course 
of next month ;— 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By William J. Burcheii, esq. 
With numerous coloured engravings, 
vignettes, &c. from the.author’s ori¬ 
ginal drawings. The Second Volume. 

In 4 to. which completes the work. 

The English Flora. By/ Sir J. E. 
Smith, President of the Linnman So¬ 
ciety, &c, ^c. In 3 /d. An original 
Work, in which the language is at¬ 
tempted to be redfced to a correct 
standard,the genera reformed, and the 
species defined, from practical obser¬ 
vation. 

Duka Cbristian of Luneburg} or. 
Traditions from the Hartz. By Miss - 
Jane Porter. Dedicated by the most 
gracious Permission, to his Majesty. . 
In 3 vols. 12ino. 

Journal of a Ten Month’s Residence 
In New Zealai>d. By Richard Cruise, 
esq.. Captain of tha ’84th Regiment. 

In 8vo. 

A Gec^notiioal Essay on the Super¬ 
position of Bocks in both Hemispheres. 
By M. De Bnmboldt. And translated 
into English' under his immediate In¬ 
spection. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Painter and his Wife. By Mrs. 
Opie. I'o- 8, vdls. 12mo. 

First. Steps to Botany, intended as 
Popular llluBtrations of the Science 
leading to its Study as a Branch of 
. general Edneatiod- By James L. Drum¬ 
mond,.' <M. D., Suicgeon, Professor of 
Atiatoini' and P^siology in the Bel-^ 
fast Academinal Institution. With lOU 
wood-dutfe, ootnpfising upwards of 2U0 
figures. (Ine fobd2mo. . 
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The Stranger's Grave, a Tale. One 
vol. l2mo. 

The Night before the Bridal, a 
Spanish Tale j Sappho a Dramatic 
Sketch, and other Poems. By Cathe¬ 
rine Grace Garnett, Daughter of the 
late Dr. Garnett, of the Royal limtitu- 
tion. In Svo. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
Ihe Human Body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin ; delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Loudon, during the cource of 11:123. 


By ThomaB Chevalier, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
and F.L.S. 

Rarly in October will be published, 
a splendidly illuminated Pocket-Book; 
to be entitled Friendship’s Offering, or 
the Annua! Remembrancer, a Christ¬ 
mas Present, or New Year’s Gift for 
the Year 1824. .* 

The new forthcoming Novel from the 
author of Waverly, is said to be nearly 
ready for publication: it is cal led St. 
Konan’s Well. 


THE DRAMA. 


JUnUSY LAJVE THEATRE. 


Preparatory to the opening of this 
splendid natioual theatre, on the 1st 
of October, an invitation was given to 
the friends of the estabiishmeat to in¬ 
spect the recent decorations which we 
fully described in our last number; a 
very numerous and elegant company 
assembled on the occasion. Imme¬ 
diately on the opening of the doors a 
full military band, which was stationed 
in the entrance, struck up the apthem 
of *■ God save the King,’ which had a 
thundering effect on the ears of those 
wtio were ascending the staircase, but 
in the body of the house itself was 
softened into a fine expression. The 
refreshments provided for the company 
were furnished with the same elegance 
and hospitality which wc have been ao- - 
custoraed to witness at Drnry-lane. 
Mr. Clliston, Mr. Winston and Mr. 
Robins were present during the whple' 
evening, and paid the utmost attention 
to their visitors. ' .After, tbe company 
had gratified their cariosity in visiting 
all parts of tbe house, they retired to 
the .Saloon, where they commenced 
quadrilles. The dancing was'not vocy 
general, but it was very good. .A great 
,deal of notice was taken of the cele¬ 
brated little Clara FLsher, who Appeared 
with her father and sisiteriaihe Saloon. 
'I'he elegant dancing of the Miss EUis- 
tons, daughters of tbe manager, at¬ 
tracted universal approbation. 

On the first night of per^mancethe 
vat tendance was more nnmerous than. 
'j|iei|pld be fairly expected, considefiag 
^ th4 unfavourable state of the weather. 
'yI^c piny was gheridan’s mcqtdsite 
epmedy of /{fvphr. Nothing could 
hc'hiorc apptppriate than the usheriug 
lu a ncvww^u with one of the dis. 


tingnished productions of that great 
man. In this play Mias Lydia Kelly 
was again introduced to a London au¬ 
dience after an absence of several 
years, and was greeted with warm ap- 
planse; as we shall hare frequent op¬ 
portunities of remarking on this lady’s 
acting, we will now only observe, that 
she seems to have employed this long 
interval to advantage. A new comic 
sketch, entitled Stella and Leather- 
lungf or a Star and a Stroller^ which 
ruiiionr has attributed to the pen of 
Mr. Colman, followed tbe comedy. 
This trifle has been produced fur the 
professed purpose of developing tbe 
extraordinary talents of Miss Clara 
Fisher, who, in the progress of the 
piece, appears in the charaoters of Dr. 
PangloSf -ShglooA, Fatatgffy Young 
Norvalf and Little Pie&le,uaA performs 
a scene from each of<the plays,to which 
these charaoters belong. It is a very 
astonishing e^ort. Her Shgtocu and 
her Y0ttng J^orvat are particnlariy ex- 
cellenl. The entertainments concluded 
with a new allegorical ballet, denomi. 
noted Cupid and Follg or The Court 
of Love, which, aided ‘ by some go<^ 
scenery and: tolerable- dancing, has 
been well received. ‘ , , 

Shakspeare’s first part pf E3ng Uourg 
the Fourth has beep performed,, and 
was tbe medium of ihttXMiaciog to a 
Lpndon audience . Mr. Arcbw,, who 
lately figured attheJBatbAnd«Birming- 
ham; theatres. Thq persoi* of thia new 
candidate for scenio honours is’pleas- 
Ing; his face petiU but the ibatures 
< weil defined and expressive. His voice 
is deep and of ah excelletiC quality, 
but, like moat provipoial actors, he fp. 
pears more anxlons to display tbe ex- 
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• tent ofhifl Tolcc, thiin to show that he 
has attended to its proper modulation. 
The reception of Mr. Archer was in 
every respect eiicooraifiugc. 

Perhaps the most interesting event 
■that has occurred at thistheatre, during 
the present seasqn, is the appearance 
of Mr. Macready, wfio has left Covent, 
t^rden for a more beuedcial engage, 
ment at Drury. The merits of this 
actor are too universally acknowledged 
to admit of doubt; but on the degree 
of those merits there is certainly a 
diiference of opinion, as there will al. 
ways be on subjects that are not at the 
very highest point of attainable 'ex¬ 
cellence. Mr. Macready very judici¬ 
ously selected the tragedy of Virginiut, 
and performed the character of that 
name with all his accustomed excel¬ 
lence, and most assuredly that charac¬ 


ter is at present peculiarly his own, as 
it has not as yet been attempted by Mf- 
Kean, It is not, we are sure, the cha-. 
racter of Virffiniug, however admirably 
performed, that will raise an actor to 
the highest pinnade of theatrical fame, 
and entitle him to be ranked among 
the first tragedians. The plays of 
Sbakspeare alone can eniitlc a per¬ 
former to be numbered among the 
deathless names of Garrick, Kemble, 
Cooke, and Kean. We shall, we hope, 
have ireqneiit opportunities of remark- 
ing on Mr. Macready’s performances 
of many of these characters, and we 
shall be pleasingly disappointed if we 
are enabled to pay him an equal Iri- 
bute of applause.as that which is nn- 
qnestionably clue to his Viri/inivs^ 
which we never see without the 
warmest approbeUion. * 


COrSST 6AHDSN THEATRE. 


The proprietors of this theatre fa¬ 
voured their friends with a private 
view of the alterations which it has un¬ 
dergone during the recess. The com¬ 
pany was numerous; and we believe 
the general feeiing was, that the orna- 
ments of the theatre combine purity of 
taste with splendour of efiect. 'Fbe 
proscenium, which is exquisitely de¬ 
signed, attracted in an especial degree 
the attention of the visitors. The good 
taste of the managers was exhibited 
in the selectiou of the play with which 
the theatrical campaign at this bouse 
was opened; Shakspeare's comedy of 
Much Ado about was received 

throughout with considerable applause. 
This drama is too well known to admit 
now of criticism from us. Nearly all 
the parts were sustained. by peribus 
whom the public has fteqnemty seen 
In them with pleasure. Mr. Charles 
Kemble was admirable in Btnediek'. 
M iss Chester performed Beatrice^ " and 
was arch and lively. In'the afterpiece, 
Miss Tree appeared as iRorfaa, agd was- 
welcomed with especial marks of es¬ 
teem, which she- repaid by singing |n 
her best and simplest style. Miss I^ve 
played Phtehe, and would have been 
more successful if she had not at¬ 
tempted to make the humour broader 
even than it is in the original. The 
part of William was most absurdly 
given -to Miss Hallande, as the cha- 
' xacter does not atford the slight^t pre- 
text for the disgusting and ridicjuioua 
. exhibition of a woman in the dressaud 
Vith the language of a inau. , Mr. 
Diirusct, who has often performed this 
•haracter, should be sabsUtuted for 


Mis> Hallande, in order to remove fhm 
ridiculous as well as disgusting thea- 
trical solecism. Mr. Connor obtained 
much approbation in the character of 
Patrick. 

Miss Hammersley, from Liverpool, 
made her first appearance on this stage 
as Adriana in the musical play found- 
ed on Shakspeare s Comedy of Errors. 
She went through the whole businos 
of the scene with au'ease and BeU.])os- 
session which bespoke confidence in 
her own powers and experience in her 
art. She does not, however, act so 
well as our'best female singers. 

Mr. Young mude bis appearance at 
this theatre, for the first time these 
two years, in the character of Hamlet. 
Mis powers in the part are well known. 
They have been so often the theme of 
pauegylie, and are so well appreciated 
by the public fn general, as to forbid 
any derailed notice on the present oc- 
casion. . Mia M. Tree was a most in¬ 
teresting OphpliOf and in the singing 
was every thing that could be wished. 
Mr. Fawcett, as the First Grave Diff¬ 
er, relieved the passion of Tragedy, 
y some broad and well acted Comedy. 
This house has received a great ac¬ 
quisition to its present company in the 
person of Mr. Raynor, the gentleman 
who first made bis appearance before 
a London audience, at the English 
Oporh House, lii the characters of 
Robert Tyke, in the •' School of Rei^ 
form," and Giles in tlie o Miller's Maid" 
bd baa evinced aeknowedged talent, 
and never fails to receive the unbiased 
applause of a judicious ;||d<ii[’numerous 
audience. .Sigi 
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The manag'era bave iotrodiiced a 
new afterpiece, under the flaring title 
of the Beacon of Lilterttf." It is found¬ 
ed on the history of the deliverance of 
Switzerland, by William Tell. The 
scene where Tell obeys the mandate 
of the Governor, and shoots an apple 
on the head of his son, prodneed con¬ 
siderable effect, but all the rest was 
tiresome in the extreme. Although the 
scenery is superb, and the performance 
has been repeated, we think it next 
to impossible that it can continue to 
occupy the boards for any length of 
time. As to becoming attractive, that 
seems entirely out of the question. 

The Point €f Honour, a sentimental 
comedy, translated from the French, 
has been acted for the apparent pur¬ 
pose of giving Miss F. H. Kelly 
another opportunity of appearing be¬ 
fore a London audience. We cannot 
conceive that the character of Ber¬ 
tha could have been selected tor the 
purpose of exhibiting her great talents 
to advantage; it is neither comic nor 
tragic, but of an ppisene nature, ad¬ 
mitting something of both and enough 
of neither. Indeed we should have 
wondered bow such a play as The 
Point of Honour'’ could have attracted 
a crowded pit, if we did not know the 
anxiety of the town to see this young 
lady brought forward much oftener. 
We know not whether the first perfor¬ 
mers have, or ought to have, the 
power of choosing their cast of cha¬ 
racters, but we certainly know, that 
every tragic performer has a right to 
expect the prominent charactera of 
Shakspeare as long as the approbation 
of the public sauctioiis it. To confine 
one of our best actresses to characters 
of minor interest, infinitely beneath 
her powers, is as injurious to her rising, 
reputation, as it is. hurtful to her feel¬ 
ings, especially when she is doomed to 
witness a preference of rivals, who 
were rivals no where else; for the 
same actresses who are now thrust into 
the best characters of Shakspeare were 


on the Dnblin stage considered far •be¬ 
neath her. If Miss F. H. Kelly is not 
to play the leading characters in tra¬ 
gedy, she will bave bitter cause to 
lament her connexion with this theatre. 
In our opinion, the sooner she can 
cancel her engagement the better. 
Drury is in want of a leading female 
tragedian, and we much overrate the 
enterprise, talents, and judgment of 
Elliston, if he would not receive her 
with alacrity. But, above all, we ad¬ 
vise her nut to appear in any new 
fangled tragedies that may be brought, 
forward, until she has proved her ca¬ 
pability or inability in the tragic scenes 
of our immortal bard. The almost certain 
ill-success of a new tragedy will be at¬ 
tributed to her only, by those who are 
notoriously envious of her rising repu¬ 
tation, and also by some of her quondam 
friends. We have beard it asserted, 
that the cast .of characters to which 
Miss Kelly aspires was previously en¬ 
gaged by other performers; if tltis be 
true, then her engagement was more 
politic than just on the part of the 
managers; for how could she ever ob¬ 
tain the f^ulfilment of a promise, ver¬ 
bally made, of having an increase of 
salary, provided her debut entitled her 
to such a just reward ? In the “ Point 
of Honour,” Mr. Cooper, from Drury- 
laue, made his first apcaraiicc on these 
boards, in the character of St. Franc, 
and was received with the warmest ap¬ 
plause ; as a good and useful performer 
be will prove an acquisition to the 
strength of the company. The cha¬ 
racter of Burimel was performed by 
'Mr. Charles Kemble with eminent 
ability; but nothing can make this 
play attractive. Blanchard played 
Sieinburgh with felicity, although he 
ivas-egregiously imperfect. We forgot 
^to state that Miss Kelly made a small 
jaddilion to her part, which was emi¬ 
nently effective; her whole perfor¬ 
mance was received with eathusiasitc 
.applaasc. 


HAH-MARKBT TUSATRS. 


Although this elegant tbeatCe has 
closed since our last number, with the 
usual run of benefits, important only 
to the persons for whom they are given, 
and, therefore, not worth a particnlar 
ppttce, yeti we have to mention one 
r^9l|^ptioi»'i; The appearance of a new 
••i^iiical drama, called TIm , Ficar of 
•Wakefield, professedly founded on the 
popular novel of GoldsmUh : a tale 
that will forever exist, us one of.tbe 
brightest ornaments in English litera¬ 


ture, to embalm the name of its author 
to the latest posterity.' A meagre out¬ 
line of the. story has been preserved, 
but the fine humour and natural senti¬ 
ment, by which the novel is so emi¬ 
nently distinguished, do not live in the 
drama.The piece opens with the unlucky 
visit of Moses to the fair, and proceeds 
through all the gradations of misfortune 
by which the hapless Ffcor istmaailed, 
and bis domestic happiness destroyed. 
The seduction of his beloved daughter,* 
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' by Squire Thomhillf ihe man 

whom he had fondly viewed aa the 
protector of bis famlijr; the deatroc* 

' tion of hia reaideuee by fire, and 
hia aubaeqiieot incarceration, are all 
brought before , the audience. The 
. scenes arc, however, weak and in> 
efficient, and the first repreaentalion 
was received with approbation mixed 
with almost an equal portion of dissent, 
leaving it for u long time doubtful 
whether a repetition would be endured. 
It has, however, since beeu acted, but 
with such moderate applause, that we 
are inclined to think that we shall never 
be again obliged to witness this nnsne-' 
ceasfui attempt to dramatise a prodiietlbn 
pre.coiiiient for pure taste, molral aetttU 
ident, and natural and pathetic inoident. 
.The test scene in the play, beyond com¬ 
parison, is that in which Mrs. Orger, as 
the welhknown Carolina ' tVilhemina 
Amelia Skegge, sung at rather peform- 
ed a aong, descriptive of the charms 
of the opera, in an excellent style; 
this song elicits the greatest applause 


most deservedly).' Miss Chester.graced 
the part of Olivia^ with aU the per¬ 
sonal charms that could be desired, 
.but neither her . beauty nor‘ talents 
could compensate for tbe frigid inanity 
ofthe part she wasobliged to personate. 
Liston, we bad almost-said the immor¬ 
tal Liston, cannot redeem the cha¬ 
racter of our friend Moses from a very 
brief mortality. Terry, as the good 
old Ftcar, performed with too much 
formality, and excited but little sym¬ 
pathy. Cooper, as Burchell, had no 
occasion for the respectable talents he 
possesses. As it is probable this drama 
•will never be repeated, we should not 
' have said so much, did We not think 
our distant readers would'feel some 
curiosity to know how the best work of 
our best uovelliat has been treated, 
-Noyellistsof inferior character may be 
successfully dramatised, as inferior 
poets may be translated ■, bet a drama 
worthy .of Goldsmith's nbvel think 
’ as impossible as a iranslatitm of Virgil. 
This theatre closed on the idth iust. 


BTtGhlSa OPBStA BOUSE.. 


Since our last notice of this theatre 
the house has been closed; and no¬ 
thing' of conse.quence has taken place 
except the benefits at the close of the 
season. We are happy to begr that the 


result of the season has been favourable, 
and that active preparation,” will be 
the employment of the manager duiing 
the recess. 


POLITICAL DIGEST. 


Since the peace and other immediate 
resnlts of the battle of Waterloo,' ho 
month hah been so replete with -im¬ 
portant polilical oecurrenteh as that 
the evenhi of Which it- hi now oof dtt'^ 
to recort^.The ever mdmarable' ePnl 
test of Spain Is terminated,, 

but it hais rnh Chroogb onh statm iOrhe 
events, and-hli itii Ibthre ocsentliwite^ 
must be of anotber class or species to 
open contests in ihe field. Ouir last 
Political pigeqit brqnght the war down 
to that period, when ^the enemy bad 
captured the TTbeadero on,the Slet of 
August, a.nd had opened negociations 
with the ruling powers In Cadii^ j those 
negociations were broken ofiT and bos- 
■ tilitics were resumed. In Catalonia 
the intrepid Mina, with fafs brave 
adjutors, Milans, St. Miguel, 8n)dl|s-.. 
, boras, continued to maintain tl(ii wW 
a^ost soj^erior ttumbejrs dnd every 
disadvantage. On the ‘37 th of Septem- 
bsr the witet Important forUficatiooa of 
, Wi; Sebastian and Pjgueras had behn 
>4elivered tg^ the enemy by treachery; 
'ihut the eurrendcr of this last place, the 


strongest post in Catatonia, did net 
seem to damp the ardour of the patriot 
-Mina. MoriHo, after his Ireacht-ry lu 
Galicia, continued in possession of all 
'' tbe pMses and fortifications of that prb- 
'Vince}' wfafist! fielfaiieros, in Oastile, 
"remaihcd,lit'iaiMity ’'wlth the general to 
'whoiir fiehad bSti«;^Gd his country. In 
other pSrts^of Spald, no force wbutever, 
remained tite enemy ; foV, 

except a flewluracient bands'of Gutf- 
riilas, in Eetremadura, that species of 
force had been so reduced and paral- 
iised by the priesthood, that it bad 
fallen an e^sy prey to the enemy. lu 
this forlorn' 'situation, tbe Cortes- de- 
vised a sj ^ cme worthy of better suc- 
cci^' ‘-E^bran^ring. the attachmeut 
iti enligntcaed and . literal .per- 
tbha'hjl^tOvthe name of -Uiego,^,'they y . 
sent 'patriotic chief, with a soitf * ' 
of Fortbrn Hope, to laud at' Malagaji'. . 
add proceed to‘ the Hcad-quaflers - 
of the perjured and treacherous Bal- 
lasteros, and to eiidesvouir to win back 
his army to the cause of their country. 
Riego appears to bsre. executed bl» 
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hazardons entcrprize with consn'mniata 
bravery and jnd^tncnt, and even l>ord 
off Bdilasteroa- in triumph 5 it is evi¬ 
dent that complete succeas would have 
crowned hhi efibrta, but the Spatiiab 
troopa were calloua to all the appeals 
by which it waa hoped to rekindle in 
them aome latent aparka of honour and' 
of national'pride;, and at leng^th the 
intrepid Rie^o fell into the banda of the 
French, who, contrary to their usual 
honour in such cases, delivered him 
over to tltc Ket*cncy, a parly that waa 
koown to he enibued with a spirit of 
the moat aaug^uniary vriig'caDce at^ainst 
him and his adiierente. ft is yet a 
question whether this brave* man may 
not perish upon the scaffold, and adorn 
the pag:e of history as the Hampden, or 
rather the Russell of Spain. On the 
failure of this expedition of General 
Riei^o, the adairs of the Cortes became 
truly desperate. On the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember, the French captured the fort of 
Sao Petri, which materially intercepted 
the supplies which were brought into 
La Isla, down the little river at the 
mouth of which that fortress is si¬ 
tuated • On the 23d of September, the 
French fleet bombarded Cadiz, and sl- 
tboug^ti they did but little injury, this 
bombardment alarmed the timid and 
selfish, and, what was of more conse¬ 
quence, it enabled the emissaries of 
the French to spread alarm and dis¬ 
content throughout Cadiz, and even 
amongst the troops.' The naval and 
military commanders now reported to 
the Cortes, that their means of defence 
wore inadequate to their security, and 
that body immediately sanctioned the 
openingof uegociations with the enemy. 
The Duke d'Angouldme insisted upon 
the absolute and unconditional surren¬ 
der of the King as a preliminary to any 
ucgociation ; and the Cortes were so 
indignant at such dishonourable and 
unjust terms, that, they uncaiimoutljf 
resolved to bury 'themselres in the 
ruins of the place; a few days after 
they voted by a division of flO to 30, 
that the enemy's terms should be ac 
ceded to; and, on the Ist of October, 
the King and Royal Family repaired to 
St. Mary's, the Head-quarters of the 
Duke d'Angouldnie, and on the 3d Ca¬ 
diz, with all its dependencies^ surren¬ 
dered to the enemy ; pnd thus has tei- 
minated this me morale campaign.— 
The enemy at the dmiiet‘ileclh>'<'d, that 
the conquest of Spain would be imme¬ 
diate and withont resistanci^ whilst 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Cnuning pro. 
nounced it impracticable in ibto'} it is 
curious to reflect how mistekeu both, 
parties have been in their caicaltdions. 
The Duke d^Aagonldme crossed thd 


Bidossoa on th 6 Sd,of April; on the 
17th he reached Tittoria; on the 22d 
he got to Burgoson the .24tiv of May 
he rcaclietl MadHd; on the 21st of 
August Corrunna Surrendered ; on the 
31st of that month the’Trocadero was 
carried; on the 20th of September SL 
Petri was taken; on the 27th of the 
same month, both Figueras ’and Pam- 
peluua were given up by treachery, and 
on the 3d of October the surrender of 
Cadiz closed the scene. But the two 
calculations, that of the British ministers 
was the more reasonable, as it was 
founded on the rational basis, that the 
Spaniards however inert and spiritless 
would, considering the justice of their 
cause, at least be free frpm auy very 
extraordinary degree of treachery— 
The progress of tlie Frencli has been 
entirely the result of tempting men by 
gold to the commission of the worst of 
crimes of which our nature is capable; 
and this is the more to be regretted as 
it proceeds from a government which 
professed to derive its stability from its 
superior justice and morals lo that of 
its predecessor, the Emperor Napoleon. 
The King of Spain, during the whole 
of his residence in Cadiz, acted with 
such singular dnplicify, that he had 
induced the most sceptical to believe 
him sincere in the cause of freedom ; 
and yet such was his extraordinary , 
cunning, that he .was in secret corres¬ 
pondence with the enemy by means of 
flying Kites of different shapes and 
colours from the roof of his house, bav- 
ing chosen this method because the 
amusement was so congenial to the ex¬ 
treme childishness and imbecility of 
his character, thM it was not likely to 
excite suspicion. 0« leaving Cadiz, he 
put forth a proclamation, conceived in 
..the best spirit, and promising a'general 
amnesty to h^ the wounds of his dis^ 
trahtod country; and, in liia speech to' 
the Cartes, from the throne, he ex- 
ressed^ his gratitude to them" and to 
is ministers for the respeOt and'de¬ 
ference they had shewn tohi.m, and for 
the care they had taken'of himself and 
his family. Immediately, however, on 
his joining tlie French, hO published a 
Rescript, in which he describes the 
conduct of this very Co^es and minis- 
try to have been “ the most criminal 
treason, the moat disgraceful baee nefw. 
the most horrible offences,” flee. &c.; 
and he annuls every thing, that the 
CoDstitationalists had done from l82t). 
Since Which he baa iseugd'wiother pro¬ 
clamation, which effet^s the banish, 
meut to a distance of fifteen leagues 
from Madrid of above lji,000 persons, 
comprising the most intetligent, indus- 
valuable members of the 



" com(ntta!ty. The periods of Nero, "of fablishingp of a free reprpsenfatiTe go- 
MibKus, and SSylla, can produce notbini' ▼eroment.- Neither Russia nor Eng- 
-etinal to this perfidy, tergirersation, Jand seem to doubt the security of tbe 
bigotry, and vengeance of Ferdi- Greck independenoe—an independence 
nand. In vain can he plead that his . that will be the means of didiisiitg all 
first decree of amnesty was wrung the blessings of civilization, of arts, of 
from him by duress j for at the time of science, of manufactures, of commerce, 
issuing it, he was on the very threshold ®ud of social morals throughout those 
of French protection, and liad be not countries of Asia and Africa that have 
intended to carry it into execotiou, as for centuries beeu inhabited solely by 
a brave monarchj faithful to his honour wandering tribes. In Egypt, the Pacha 
and to his oath, he ought to have te- seems to be of a character to promote 
sisted the signature even by the sacri- oil such objects, 
fice of his life—and to have exclaimed. This country hasat length appointed 
o rather than so dishonour my throne, I Consuls and Vice-Consuls to all the 
will die in me me conrertHe ferrum. principal ports of Mexico and of South 
Buf the situation of Spain is appalling. America, but it has contrived the ap- 
On'oneside, the intelligence and virtoe poinlment in a manner that avoids ati 
of the country are arrayed ill* favour of acknowledgment of the actual inde- 
abstract liberty} on tbe other, the prejn- pendence of any of ^hose states; ai- 
dices and the passions of the ignorant though all, with the exception of Peru, 
and selfish are loud for the establishment ■ have long been independent to every 
of a system of the most sanguinary intent and purpose of national exist- 
vengeance and proscription ; and for ence. The republics of Chili and of 
tlie re«cstablishmci)t of a church and Columbia have dispatched armies to 
political government suited scarcely to uid the Constitutionalists in Peru, and 
the condition of tbe-l^th century. The there can be no doubt of that country 
-French wish to pursue a middle course, obtaining the blessing of liberty, and 
but eifher fin^ or pretend to find if im> .rescuing faerseif from that thraldom 
practicable, without a forced and mill- under Spain, which for nearly two cen 
tary occupation of the country; they turies bad kept those fine regions of 
therefore run the risk of rousing that the earth in ignorance, vice, and super- 
only enthusiasm, which, except the stition. The Portuguese have been at 
superstition and love of slavery, the length obliged to evacuate the Brazils, 
Spanish character is susceptible of. No nnd the Brazilian navy, under Lord 
sagacity can foresee what may be tbe Cockrane, has intercepted a great num- 
result of such a fearful situation of her of the Portuguese sliips on their 
aflkirs; the most eminent of the go- relnrn to Europe. No established eon- 
vernment writers has already declared, stitation has yet been settled in Brazil; 
that “ Spain is blotted out of the map the King of Portugal’s son continues 
of Europe for a century at leastand there under the title of Emperor, but it 
he proceeds to wmn us that we may lismuch doubted whether he will beable 
soon bohbid “ Political results of an to retain his power, the spirit of liberty 
unexpected kind.” ‘ e»d of independence beiug so strong 

In Italy, the Austrians eontinne to throughout almost every part of the 
occupy the,Neapolitan territories, but , country. The Brazilians are now dis- 
havlng, they conceive, snfiicienily tfbb- casing the form of their government, 
dued public spirit in Piedmoiit by and it is evident that the Emperor is 
their extreitie rigour against the '1i- oblig^ to'bend considerably to public 
beraISj'or those pnspecte'd'ofUbeirklity, opinioni One of the most remarkable 
they have withdrawn their 'hrmy of documents of the age is a treaty be- 
occupation from the King of Skirdiniefs tween Btienos Ayres, a republic, and 
dominions. the constitotlonal government of the 

Although the Greeks have achieved Brazils; a treaty acknowledging as its 
DO great 'military or naval victories sole basis those principles which are * 
over the Turks, they have at' least designated fti Eni;ope by the terms 
retained the possessiuh of what they ultraism and legitimacy. Such a treaty 
had. previously wrested from fheir' between connlrim owing their exist- 
oppressors; and, insucb a etrugg1e,ib(e ence, as iiegj^ating powers, solely to 
gaining of time is certain triumph to their triumph 

one party and as certain ruin to the over sneh {wmtilpleB, is indeed a phe- 
othcr. The vaunted efforts, by which nomenoa. "BaW inherent in our nature 
’■ the Turks were to overwhelm the Mo- must be tbe love of absolute powei'—> 
rCa, have sunk into insignificance, *-Man, dressed in a little brief 

whilst the Greeks have been asaidoounf anihority, plays snCh fantastic tricks 
their power by the '^•heforefiiigh heaven, n» make the Angels 
diffusion of knowledge, and by thei^ ‘ •weep.’' 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tuesday., 

Cotton.— The Bales iu our cotton 
market during- last week do not exceed 
1000 bales, couHistiug of—200 Surats, 
good fair good T\d. in bond; 150 
Bcugals, ttiiddiing Ocf, fair 6J<7, good 
fairOJd; 100 IVTadras, good 7^(1400 
Pcriiaiiis good fair, in bond; and 
a few inferior at the aanie price, duty 
paid ; these, in some instances, sire at 
a shade under the currency of last 
week; some holders are losing their 
firmness at the approaching prompt, 
and offering their cotton of the let 
August sale at a moderate discount. 

Sugar.— The sugar market continued 
very steady till towards the close of 
last week, when a renewed demand 
commenced, and prices 1«, per cwt. 
higher were obtained, and more busi¬ 
ness were reported on the Fiiday than 
fur some time preceding. 

I'here was not so much business do¬ 
ing in Muscotades early this forenoon; 
us the day proceeded, the demand re¬ 
vived, and the csliiu-atcd sales cx- 


I.IST OP 

To Benjamin >Rotch, of Furnivars 
Ixtndon, Es<) for his improved Fid foy 
the upper masts of ships and other 
vessels. Dated August 21, 1823—Six 
months allowed to enrol specifications. 

To James Surrey, of Battersea, Sur¬ 
rey, miller, for his method of upply^- 
iiig beat fur the producing steam and 
for various other purposes, whereby the 
expense of fnel is lessened. 'Sept. 4, 
two months. 

To William Woodman, of York Bar¬ 
racks, veterinary surgeon of the 2nd 
Dragoon. Guards, for his improved 
horses* shoe, which he denominates the 
beviled heeled expanding shoe. Sept. 
11, two months. 

- To Bryan Donkin, of Gr^t Sofrey- 
street, Surrey, engineer^ foc his inven¬ 
tion of the means or proceeddestroy, 
ing or removing the fibr^ from the 
thread, whether of flax, cotton, silk, dr 
any other fibrous substance composing 
the fabrics usually termed' lace-net,, or 
any other denomination of febric, where 
holes or interstices are formed by such 
thread iu apy of the pforesaid fahrios. 
Sept. 11, two months- 

Bur. May. Ocf.'f8?3. 


October 2\. 

coed 1500 casks; the prices are fully 
1 a. higher than on this day week. I ha 
deliveries from the warehouses appear 
to have fallen off materially last week. 

The public sale of Barbadoes this 
forenoon, 150 'asks, went oft’ without 
briskness, but ot lower. 

There was a v ry considerable change 
in the refined iiarkct l-ast week ; the 
request both foi low and fine goods was 
considerable, and a general improve¬ 
ment of Is. a 2». per cwt. was obtained; 
several contracts for forward delivery 
were entered into, at prices rather 
higher than the present market cur¬ 
rency.—Molasses were 28*. ti»Z. 

The refined market is not so brisk 
this forenoon; the advance of last 
week is, however, maintained.-Mo¬ 
lasses are brisk at 29*. 

By public sale last vieek, 331 cheats 
HavaiiiiaU sugars, were brought for¬ 
ward ; the white was in part bought 
ill; middliner to good white 40.r. a 44.v; 
the yellow all sold at 28*. 


PATENTS. 

To John Hughes, of Barking, l'.ssex, 
siopSeller, tor certain means of secur¬ 
ing the bodies of the dead in coffins. 
Sept. 11, two months. 

To Henry Constantine Jennings, of 
Devoubhire-street, Mary-le-l>one, Mid¬ 
dlesex, £sq. for an instruineut to.be. 
afiSxed to the saddle-tree, by the uppli. 
cation and use of which, inconvenience 
and distress to the horse may be avoid¬ 
ed. Sept. 11, SIX'months. 

To James Sprigg, the elder, of Bir¬ 
mingham, Warwickshire,fender-mukcr, 
for a certain improvement in the manu¬ 
facture of gratei^ fender^ and fire-iron 
rests. Sept. 11, tWo months. 

To Thomas Wickham', of Notting¬ 
ham, lace-manufacturer, for his im¬ 
proved and prepared rice, rendered 
applicable for use in all cases iu 
which starch is applied. Sept. 11, two 
mouths. 

To WilKam Hasc, of Saxthorpp, Nor¬ 
folk, ironfouiider, for his new me- 
thod of constjrncting mills or machines, 
, chiefly applical^e to pgisou discipline. 
Sept, 11, two months. 

: 2Z 



Birthst Marriages, and Deaths. 




TOct* 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


Cnuntpss of Normanton, at DitcMdy-IiOQse, in 
Oxfordsliii’d 

TliP Kiffht Hon. Cnuiitpstt of Aivlv 

CouulriB of XiOiigfurd, in flutlaixt-squarp, Pub- 
lin 

Tht‘ Lady of Sir G. F. Anipynn, in llcfcforcl- 
strool 

The Lady of C. Woodbriilgo, esq. at Vasaol- 
plaee.near Kcnniiigtim 

The liUjly of the Her. W. M'Donale, at the 
Vicarage, Ashby dr la Zoncli (of twins) 

TJie Lady of fl. Holmes Coote,esq. in Guildford- 
ytreet 

The La^ of Lleatenant-ColoDcl Jloss.dth Dra> 
goon Guards, Dublin 

The Lady of the Rev. liicliard Cobbold, of St. 
Margaret's, Ipswirli 

The Lady of Captain Adam, R..N. at Ancram- 
boiise, North Britain 

The Lady of Harry ilrereton Trelawney, esn. 
in Piccadilly 


The Lady of A. VI'. S. Deane, at CaRtle-hoiiso, 
Torrington, DeVon. 

The Lndv ofVVilliaui Davidson,esq thevoiinger 
(of Mnir-lionse, .Mid-Lotliian), at Florence. 

The Lndv of Robert Bei kely .jun.es,i. at Hlack- 
more P.irk, Worcestershire 
The Lady of William Davidson, esq. at Harre- 
de-Grnee 

The Ladrof JohnFas.sett Burnett, csq. .it Brd- 
ford-hill, SuiTpy 

The Lady of Walter Long, esn in Ch.andos- 
strret 

The J,ndy of Major-General Daiiiiig, at Chel¬ 
tenham , 

The Lady ol Captain D. Acth, at Koowltoii- 
court 

The Lady of Thomas Moore, esq. at Forest- 
hill, near Sydenham 

The Lmly of John Cotnmcrell, esq. of Rhkcr- 
street, Portmaii-square 


DAUGHTltRS. 


Lady Sophia Gresley, at Drakelow-ball, Derby¬ 
shire 

Lady CathaHne Whyte Melville, at Mount 
Melville, Fifeshirc 

The Lady of the Baron do Rutseii, in Cmubpi;- 
land-street 

The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Bond, at Hanwell 
Paddot'k 

The Lady of E. W, Lake, esq, in Chapel-street, 
West May-fair 


The Lady of Henry Rowles, esq. at Camden- 
place, Cliislehurst 
The, Lady of Captain S. P. third 
T.te Ladv ot the Rev. William Wilson, at Elni. 

stead Vicarage, near Colelicster 
The Laiiv of .loshua Mayhew, csq. in Marl- 
borough'Street , 

Tlie l,.adv of Juhn Teesdale, rsq^atBIackbeatli 
The Lady ot the Rev. Dr. Frith, at Oaklet’- 
liouse, near Ahingdon 


MARRIAGES. 


Brown, J. csq. of the East India-house, to 
Mariana Sophia, only daughter of James 
Tlioinpson, esq. of Forest-gate, Essex. 

Blake, It csq. <if the 70tli Foot, to 
lltiward, Frauces, youngest daughter of John 
Younger, esq. of Oamhenvell. 

IJvrne, Henry, esq. Master in Equity, at Ma¬ 
dras, to 

Gooditige, Isabella S., daughter of Captain 
GouMnge, of Lniidondorry, iu Ireland. 

Boydell, Mr. H. of Islington, to 
Miss Jane Boydeil Philpot, of Bethnal-green, 
both relatives of the late Alderman Boydell. 
Bedmlsh Addcrley, csij. of Palace Anne, Cork, 
to ' 

Beruardt Fanny, of Byard’s lAidge, only 
daughter of the late General Bernard, of 
Heton Lodge, Cork. 

Bateman, Thomas, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
London.andof Hatton Park, near Lancaeter, 

' to 

Julia lifargaret, seepnd daughter of the late 
John Chapman, esq. of the Bengal Civil Scr- 
vlce. 

Bishop, Mr. to ' 

Farrow, Mrs. .of tforth Shields. The united 
ages of the enamoured yiair amounts to 1S2 
years, the bride being 77, and the Ingdegmom' 
'’5; hqt the torch of Hymen might have 
blazed in vain, bad not some eonsiderate 
gentlemen interposed, who kept the rude 
populace at hav, and ptohalily prevented the 
tottering fair from being tiodden under foot, 
oil her way to the church. - 
Cropper, W. esq. of Newark, to 
Martha, youngest daughter of Mr, William 
Backhouse, ol tlie White Horse liih. Tad- 

■Carey, Major-Gcn to . ' 

- MaI!nm|:e«S.^^''‘‘ daughter .tfWfHtan. 


Ckaikc, Capt. Aniiiew, 4Gthfoot,to 
Fanny, daughter of James Laiilner, esq. and 
widow of the late Rev. Edward Jaekson 
t.'haplaiii at Madras. 

Douglas, A..M. the Rev. Henry, Vicar of New- 
land, Gloucestershire, fo 
^ Bijt, Miss Eleanor, fourth daughter of tlio 
late Rev. Thomas Birt, of the same place, 
Everest, H. esq. to 

Mary Aim, only daughter ofT, Comport, esn 
of Whitehall, Hoo. ‘ 

Fallon, Charles, esq. late Capt. 11th Light 
Dragoons, to 

, Probyn, widow of Governor Probyn, and 
daughter of the late General Ronkc. . 
Grant, egq. Qoone,ofRu8ell-placc to 
Sophia, aeeond daughter of Alexander Glen¬ 
nie, Csq. of Great James-streeL 
Schaak Grant, esq. of the H. E. l.Co’s Military 
Engineers, to 

Elisabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Francis Barrow, esq. 

Hitchen, Mr. J. bookseller, of Northwich,to 
Burgess. Mr>i of Wilton: the united ages of 
tbls couple amount to 169 years, tbe bride¬ 
groom being 84’, and the bride 87. 

Hall, George Blair, esq. only son of tlie late John 
Hall, esq. Paatmaster-General of Bengal, tn 
LaUnt, ysmage^ daughter of the late Sir W, 
' Plomer. ' ' 

L^m«tiraip;^$lr Anthony, of the Rydd, 
• WorcesM^piikito 

fhd'pld«4 lighter of Mrs. Villers, wine- 
merehant of Gloucester. 

Morant, esq. John, of Brockenhurst, Hants, to 
HayrLadyCaroltne Augusta, daughterof the 
late Earl oLSrrql.. 

Mildmny, Humphry Hb John, son of. the late 
,;Sir H. St. J. Mtiflmay, to 
Baring, Mis*, i^st danghter of Alexander 
Baring, esq. M.P. 
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1823.J Marriages and J^eaths. 

Neamc, esq. Austin, of HomCBtall, J^aversham, Marchioness of Bute, and grand-daughter of 

to ‘ the late Mr. Coutts, Upon this happy occa- 

Anne, eldest daughter of Richard Beale, esq. sioii Mrs Coutts presented her grand-daugh. 
of lliver-hall, Biddrndoii. ter with present of twenty tliousand pounds, 

Okeuver, the Rev. Citarles, of OUcover, Staf- and to Bold Saiidon one thousand pounds a 
foriUhire, to vear. 

Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Uen. the Jloii. Swaiiison, W. esq. F.R.'S. late Assistant Coin- 
Sir (Seorge Anson, M. V. inissary General on the Mediterranean Staff, 

Par, esq. CoJringtuti, of Stoiiclands.'Devon, to and eldest son of ,T. T. Swaiiison, esq. of 
llarriel 1,)dia, yonngest daughter of Heiirr Elm Grove, near Liverpool, to 

Manning, esq. of Sidinhntb, and nieee of Mary, only daughter of John Parker, esq. 

Admiral Sir llohert Barlow. Spencer, tlic Rev'Charles, Rector of Wheat- 

Sultan, esi|. George Wllliqiu, of Ridgway, to field, Gxoti, and nephew to the Duke of Marl- 

'Fraiiees Goddard, second daughter of the horough, to 

late Rev. '1'. Culine, ofTotbill, same county. Mary Anne, vounger daughter of Sir Scropc 
C. Sliiig-liy.esq. of Lofiiis, Yorkshire, son of Uerhard Morlaiid, hart. M'.P. 
the late Sii Thomas Slmgsby, of Scriven Tyrrell, K. esq ot 1,011011^11,10 
Park, to Fanny, only ehild of the late W. Lingham, 

Rimna .’.1 argaret, eldest daughter of Thomas esq. of Ewell. 

Atkinson, esq. -if Fair-hill, Laneashire. Ware, tlie Rev. George, R.A. of Stokecourscy, 

Saniloh, I.md Vi,count, eldest son of tiie Earl Somerset,to 
ol llarrowhy, at Berne, in Switzerland, at Blizabetli, youngest daughter of j. D. Mld- 
the English Anihassadui’s Chapel, tu dleton, esq. of Churchill, near Bristol. 

Stewart, Lady l<'Tance.s, only daughter of tho 

DEATHS. 


Suddenly, of apoplexy, Mr. John Bradley, of 
Bukinfield, iimkeeper: his funeral was attend¬ 
ed by neai' 200 gentlemen of his acquaintance 
in coaches, chaises, gigs, and on horseback, to 
Mottrain, in Longdendale, wlieiT he was in- 
tcrred.fiC.— liOiiisa Maiia, wile of the Rev. Dr. 
Rayly, Midhurst, Sussex, and iiieec to the 
Bishop of Carlisle.—On the 21st of July last, at 
Sieire Leoue, Charles Banetl. Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Commissary General, 29.—At his seat at 
Circnecster, Sept 23, Dr. Matthew Baillie: lie 
had, ill sonic uieasiire,' retired finin general 
practice for some years, and except in tiie ease 
of very old connectioiis, confined himself to cun- 
sultalioiis.—Miss Joanna Baillie, a hose Poems 
and Series of Plays on the Passions have oh- 
tiiined for her so much celebrity, was sister to 
the late Dr. Matthew Baillie. The Dr. man-led 
Miss Denman, sister to Mr. Oennian, tho Com¬ 
mon Serjeant, by whom he leaves several ehil- 
dreii —At Kirkton ot Glcnbueket, Christian 
Jientuii, 101. — In Church-street, Kensington, 
Joseph Buttie, esq. late of the Bengal Ksta- 
lilisiiniont. 79 —In DeyoBsliire, Ann, the eldest 
daughter of Alexander Belmauiio,osq. of Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sqaare, 23. 

At Dunkirk, iSC])l. 23, the Rek. R. Cruwther, 
Vkai- lifSprattoii, in Northamptuiishii-e.—Bept. 
4, the Rev John Cayley,esq', of Low liall, 
llronii>ton: he was the vicar and Rector of 
Terrington, near Castle Howard, which living 
he held near sixty years,—In Whitecroaa-street 
Prison, where he had been confined seven years 
fur a debt of 7,OOOL which he had nearly paid 
by instalments, Captain Marcus Lowther Crof- 
ton, late of ilic Bourbon Regiment.—Sept. iP, 
Cbailcs Cole, esq. of Ditcliani Grove, Hants, 99. 

William Dowdeswell,.esq. ofEwelLSunrey.— 
Kept. 19, in Portmnn-square, the .Hon. Mary 
Patience Denny, wile of Anthony Itenny, esq. 
and ynuqgest daughter Df the late Admiral Lord 
('ollingwood.—While sitting at table after, diii- 
licr, of an apoplectic fit, Joseph Debaufre,-esq. 
of Hichmoiid-hill, Sujrey.-rAt Walmcr, Barab 
Jiaurie, youngest daughter of Gaptaiii Dower, 
R.N. — At Gtublngton, -uear Titimbeld, John 
Dewes, esq. late PaymaefOpof the foot. 

Sept. 21, at Fawley Panonfige, the Rev. R. 
C. Fanshawe, 41. — AtKensfOgton Core, the 
wulew of the late John Fit t tii B ii t tdi esq- At 
Stockhridge, Major W. Foi^AMlfliKfNK'Uunore. 

At Boi/logne, Mai'ionMMdwGordon, wi¬ 
dow nt the late Wm. Ueoed GoTwon, esq- 

Lately, at Sierra Leone, the Rev. Mr. Hvd- 
dlCstonc, Methodist Missionary there, verysoon 
after the death ot his ooUeague, the Rhv. Mr. 
Lane.—Lately, at WjlhiMey-iudl, DerhygUre, 
General Sir Charles Halthigs, late CelOUMof 
Uie 12tb fool.—In Loudon, Lady Hare, wife .of 
Sir Thomas Hare, of StoW-hall.,Norfolk. 

At Kegwoi-tb, Sept, 10, the Rev. Jos. Jones, 
A. It. many years perpqtual curate of that place, 
86 . 


At Worthing, Frances, wife of the Rev. John 
Kiihy, Rector ot Gotli,im, Notts—Sept. 20, at 
llipoii, Thmiius Kilvington, esq. M.P. formerly 
oi St. John's College, Ciiiubi'idge,9'2.—Iihlteau- 
iiiunt sti'cc t, t. Mary-le-bonc, J ose ph K idd, esq. 
01 ShueklewcU,68. 

At Urford-hoiiHC, Essex, Samuel LeigUtoii- 
hoiise, esq., r>7.—At Gottenburg. David Low, 
esq., 84.—At Worthing, Mrs. Lawrell, of Lower 
Grosvenor-street, 65. 

AtHoxton, Caleb Mortimer, esq. late of the 
Hon. Ka^t India Company’s service, 44.—xVt 
Eeton,Noi thaiiiptoiisliiro, Blizabetli, wile oftlie 
Hon. and Rev. P. Meade, and daughter of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Percy, IRshop ot Droninre.— 
At Fqirfield, near Maneliester, suddenly, the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, one of thaBisliot>s of the 
Moral ians. — In Weymonth-slreet, Portland- 
place, Mrs. Elizabeth Alorgaii, late ot St, Vln- 
ceixt,—At Basford, Mrs. Anne Mitchell,78. 

Airs. Gwen, mother of the late Rev. J. Owen, 
Secretary to tho British and Eorcign Biblo So¬ 
ciety.—Recently, at Genoa, William Owen, esq. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambtidge.—At 
Uushey, Herts, Mrs. Oldfield, 86. 

Henry John, son of John Portal, esq. of Free- 
folk-huuse, Overton, Hants.—Sept. 14, the Rev. 
Henry Anthony Pye,juu. ot Magdalen College, 
Oxford, — Oct 7, at Cliiwlewood, Hai’riet, 
wife of the Rev. Staiiler Porten.—^At Somers' 
'Fown, Lieat.-rol Robert Platt, late of the 5th 
font, 75.—In Holywell, Mr, William Purdue, of 
Exeter College,Oxford, GI. 

The Rev, C. R. Rushwortli, Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge.—^At Florence, Air. 
Laurence Rowe, of Brentford. 69. 

. In Edinburgh, Captain Alexaitder Skeene, of 
Ills Majesty's ship Britannia.—On the ,7th of 
February, In the Bay of St. John's, Antigua, a 
black ivomaii named Statira, who, by informa¬ 
tion from herself, mqst have attMned' the ad¬ 
vanced age of 132 to 134. ‘ She waa a slave, 
and was hired as a day labourer .during the 
building of the gaol.-and was present at the lay¬ 
ing of tlie corner stone, which coreinony took 
place 116 years ago. She nlso stated that she 
was .a young woman grown when PrfisUent 
Sharpe assumed the administration oftbeisland, 
which was in 1796, so that allowing hierto'be 
then only eighteen, it hi ings her age to that of 
134. J 

Sepb 27, at the Rectory, Hongham, Lincoln, 
shire, the Rev. Gooi gc Thoruld, third son oi the 
late Sir John Tlmrold, of Syston l*ark, 48.—At 
Cragg, near Ulverston, Mr. Joseph Taylor; the 
body, 'When laid out, measured' six feet seven 
Inches hi length, Sk*. —At Dbaiintca, Henry B. 
Tulieb, esq. Colonial Secretary to the above 
Bland, 29 . 

'MflUiam M'arrc. ew. of Albany, qnd of Brad¬ 
ford, SuinerseUbire. 75. 

. LoMYarborough; his'Iiordship is succeeded 
in Uf« titles by his eldest soniClnurles Andenon 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

IROM TUESDAY, SEPT. 23, to SATURDAY, OCT.18, 1823. 
Hxtracted from the London Gasette. 

N.B. All the Meeting arc at the Court of Commusionem^ BminghalUstreety 
imicss otherwise expressed. The Attomies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 

r BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEBED. 

J. Carpenter, and J. P. Carpenter, iif Wellington, Somereetsliire, bankers. 


OANKRUrTCIES ENLARGED. 

,1. W. Hone, of iJriKton. Surrev, draper. From T. Reed, of.lligh Holborn, liuen.draper. From 
Oct. n to 25. * Sept to Oct. 11. 

R. Wilson and F. tVileon, late of Oxford-street, 

Hiicn-drapera. From Oct. 11 to Nov. 29. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Atkinson, T. Ladgate-bill, cabinet-maker and 
iipholsterdr. (Harvey and Co. LincoInViiin- 
fields. 

Atberton, J. Lancaster, saddler. (CbeHtrr, 
Staple>inn. 

Auninr, D. AsoMinater. Devonshire, grocer, 
(Collett and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Barton, R. of Willow-walk, Cambridge, enarh 
proprietor. (Stafford, Buckingham - street, 
Strand. 

Boulting, J. of lialsted, Essex, linen-draper. 

(Vl'illett, Kssex-sWeet, Strand. 

Bradford, B. late of Vardley-street. Spafields, 
and ot Wiliiam-street, Spabelds, leather and 
silk-japaiiner. (Oale, Basinghall-street. 

Ball, H. and FsKirkliam Powell, of Ottery, St. 
Marv, Devonshire, woollen-inaiiufactnrers. 
(Blake, (treat Suirey-strcet, Blacktriars. 
Bailev, .1. N.late of Cnaucery-lanc,bookseller. 

(Tilson and Co , of Col'enian-street. 

Burge, J. Bidstol, butcher. (Clarke and Co. 
Chanccry-lane. 

Jlrownbill, B. Stockport, Cheshire, brewer. 
(Tjler, Temple. 

Bnrgess, A. Home, Manchester, dyer. (Hurd 
and Co. London. 

Cleaver, W, Holborn, soap-manufacturer (now 
or lately trading under the firm of W. Cleaver 
and Co. (Rogers and Sons. Manchester- 
buildings. 

Cornfoot, A. of Honndsdilch, baker. (Constable 
and Co. Symond's-iiin. , 

Cox, C. of St. Martiii’s-lone, Charlng-cross, 
draper. (Tanner, Fore-street. . ; 
Critchley J. and T. Walker, of lloIton-ie-IM oors, 
Lan^shire, spirit- merchants. (Adlington 
and Co. Bedford-row. 

Drakes, D. and G. Smitli, of Reading, Berks. 

linen-drapers. (T. Oates, Cateaton-street. 
Dixon, F.and B, Fisher, of Greenwich, linen- 
drapers. (Amory and Coles, Tbrogmorton- 
street. 

Dniicalfe, J, sen. Donnington Wood-mill, Shrop¬ 
shire, (Mott, Bssex-strhet, Strand. 

Ferguson, J. Liierpool, master-mariner and 
merchant. ( E. Chester, Staple-Inn, Holborn. 
Green, J. WIiite-horse-teiTace, Stepney, coal- 
met chant. (Freeman and Heatlivote, Cole- 
man-street. 

Creethani,T.Liverpool,ship-chandler.(CheBter, 

Staple-imi. 

(inskell, <1. late of Wimlle, Lancaster, miller. 
(Chester, Staiile-inn 

Goodwill,R. I,a|.ih’s (.‘onduit-Btreut,silk-merccr. 
(Hurst,.Mitk 'tieet. 

GaskilhG. Lanc.-iiitcr, woollen-draper. (Holmes, 
and Co New inn, 

Faiiihw«ith, J. Iliplci, Perbishire, victualler. 
iTaylor and Gn. I'cathcrstone - hulhlings, 
Jrtolho'.n. 


Hopkins, J. Llantrissant.GIaniorganshive, malt - 
ster. (Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 
llepple, J. of Canibii, Nortliumberland, cooper. 

(Hell and Broilerick,Bow Cfaurcb-yard 
Hibbert, J. Hylord's-court, Crutched-friars. 
wine and spiiit merchant, (Noy and Hard- 
stone, Great Tower-street. 

HII 1 " >, W. C. M ineiiig-lane, incrclianf. (Swain, 
Stevens, Maples, Pearse, and Hunt, Frc- 
derick's-place, Old Jewry. • 

Jenkins, J. Tewkesbury. Gloucester, millei-: 

(Windus, Bartlett’s-buildings.' 

Jones, J. Worthing, innkeeper. (Hicks, Cray’s 
Inn-square. 

KingselI,J. Blackwall, plumber. (West, Red 
Lion-street, Wapping. 

Lumley.J. FosUm Mills, Foston, York, corn- 
factor. (Kllis and Co. Cbaiicery-laue. 
Masterman, W. Still la'fleot, YorksUire, dealer. 


(Jaques and Co.New-inn. 

Moore, B. Hanway-street, Oxford-street, silk- 
mercer and draper. (Phipps, Weaver's-ball. 
Mollett. J. Lower Thanies-strect, victualler. 

(Wotidward and Co. Tokenhouee-yard. 
M’Gowen, W. Newark, Nottingbaiii, tea-dealer. 
(Chester, Staple-inn. 

Phillips,M. and H. Devonshire-street, Bishops- 
gatc-sfreef, hatters, (i saac-s, M ansell-street, 
Guodman's-fields. 

Phillips, H. Devonshire-street, Bishopspte- 
etreet, hatter. (Anneslcy, East India Cham¬ 
bers ^ . 

Pigot, W. late of Red-hall, Burstow, Surrey, 
farmer. (Baddeley,Leman-strcet, Goodman's- 
flelds. 

Peplow, J. New Bond-street, farrier. (Thomas, 
Fen-cqurt, Fcnchurcb-street. 

Rowland, B.L. BuaboD,iron.mBgter. (Browne, 
Wrexham. 

Robertson, E. Prench-horn-yard, Dean-street, 
High Holborn, coneh-smlth. (Hutdbinson, 
Crown-court, TJireadneedle-street. 

Rogers, W. Gosport, Southampton, butcher. 
(Cottle, Aldermanbary. 

Rooke, J. Bishopsgate-street Without, woollen- 
■ draper. (Tannor,Pore-street. 

Smith, T. Manor-row, Tower-hill, earthenware- 
man. (BoM»Mta.Walbrook. 

Sutton, WitaS^Simhiiry, Middlesex, brewer, 
(Vincenil|iljffiWo‘«tfeet> Bedford square. 
Steel, J. Rotherhithe. Surrey, but 

nowof.Ofeiiwwl Rent, timber-tnerebants. 
(Pfatt,Pen«htireb-iifreet. 

Slmdions, A. Strand, tailor. (Hamilton and Co, 
Tavlstock-slreet, Covent-garden. 

Thurtell,T. Haymarket, victualler. (Hewitt. 

Tokenhouse-yardjLothbury. 

Twigg.T. now or late of Salford, Lancashiro, 
• victualler. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 



Dividendt. 
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1823.] 

Ttirbuck, J. Sutton, Lancnshlro, brewer. (Bat- 
tye, fihaneery-lane. 

Wood, J. CardiiT, Gtamoriran, banker. (Jonas 
tJregory, Clnnent’s-inn. 

Wati‘r»,R. Union-court, Broad-street, London, 
merchant, (tiregson and Fonncreaii, Angel- 
court, Tlirogmortoii-strvct. 

Willinent, S. Wilton, Somerset, timber-mer¬ 
chant. (Loftus and Co. New-inn. 


Wright, G. T, Piccadilly, ironmonger. (Fisher, 
Bucklersbury. .... 

Worgan,J. B. Bedminstcr, spirit dealer. (Poole 
and Co. Gray’s Inn-square. 

West, B. Little Kroome, Horefordaliiro, miilcr. 
(Platt, Lincoln's-inn. 

Woinbwell. W, Battlebridge, horse - dealer. 
(Williams ami Co. Gray’s-i'iii. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Agard, M.. F. S. Agard, and W. R. Agard, of 
Borniwnsh, Derbyshire, millers, Oct. 24. 

AtKinson, G. and F. Atkinson, of Kirliymoor* 
side. Yorkshire, corn-roerebants, Oct. 30. 

Adams, L. and J. Barker, Doncaster, iron- 
foiiiiders, Nov. .3. 

Beattie, G. Halfoi'd, Lancashire, dycr,Nav. 11. 

llartics, J. Pendleton, near Manchester, brewer, 
Nov, 7. 

Briscoe Wballey, G. Basinghall-strcet, woollen- 
drapers, Oct. 25. 

Burbery, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer, 
Oct. 27. 

Bennett, J. late of Creenfairlleld, Derbyshire, 
cattlC'^caler, Oct. 25. 

Barnwell. J. now or late of Lcamington-Priors, 
Warwickshire,carpenter and builder,Nov.l8. 

Barge, B. Clitford-street, Bond-street, wine- 
merchant, Nov. 8. 

Barrett, W. CardiiT, Olnmorganshire, innholder 
and .splrit-iDCrcbant, Nov. 6. 

Burry, T. Little Hampton, Sussex, grocer, Oct. 
28. 

Cannon, J. Liverpool,merchant, Nov. 8. 

Campbell, B. late ot Prince's-square, (latcJiS'c-, 
highway,insiiranre-broker. Nov. I. 

Carter H.artley, T. ftlinories, victualler, Nov. 8. 

Cox Albion, 11., G. Weston, J. Furber, and G. 
Cox, Little Britain, bankers and retiners, 
Nov. 4. 

Cariile W. Bolton, andJ. Balnbridge, Preston, 
Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers and wbit- 
sters, Nov. 4. 

CainpheH, J. While Lion-court, Comhill, mcr- 
cliant. Nor. 1. 

(irusslaiid, 8. Liverpool, ship-chandler, Oct. 30. 

Bdwards, J. Elder-street, Norton Falgate, silk- 
wcaver, Nov. i. 

Farmcr.N. East-lane, Bermondsey, rope-maker, 
Nov. 4. 

Fox, T. Great Siin-ey-.‘itreet, Blackfriar’s-road, 
wonlloii-diaper, Dec. 20. 

Field, Isaac, and Luke Iloyston, Leeds, York¬ 
shire, cloth and stiiir-merrliants, Nov. 4. 

Ferns, G. jnn., late of Stockport, Cheshire, 
grocer and tallow-cliandler, Nov. 1. 

G.II belt, .R. ninningham, merchant. Nor. 8, 

tJiMtrli, W. Potter-street, Harlow, Essex, wilM) 
and brandy-merchant, Nov, 4. 

Godfrey Feise, Lawrence Pountney Hill, o>cr- 
chant. No. 1. 

Goldney, T. Cblppcnliam, Wiltshire, clothier, 
Oct. 20 

Gee, 8. Cambridge^ tinman and brazier, Nov. 6. 

Glover, J., J. Hall, 8. Haynes, and Walter 
Haynes, late of Worcester, porter-brewers, 
Oct. 29. 

Higton, j'. and J. Brewer, noworlate of Broad¬ 
way, Blackfrlars, warehousemen, Nov. 8. 

Hewlett, T. late of Southboroiigh, Kent, gun¬ 
powder inannlacturer, Nov. 18. 

Hooper, J. Toolcy-stroet, Southwark, ebymist 
and druggist, Nov, 4, 'i 

Holland, 8. Bexhill, 8uiiie9t,..,jtf(ni}HmeTchant, 
Oct. 27. • 

Harvey, M. B. Witham, »iid'J,'W: Harvey, late 
' of Hadleigh Hall, Essex, bimkers, Nov. 1. 


Horne, W. and J. Stackhouse, Liverpool, mer¬ 
chants, Oct. 28. 

Jenkins, T late of tlio Extra Parochial of Lan- 
vithcii, Glamorganshire, dealer and chapman, 
Oct. 21. 

Jones, J. late of Corclcy, Shiopshire, lime- 
bnriier, Oet. 31. 

Keep, J. late oi Nottingiiani, grocer, but after¬ 
wards of Graiiisby, Liiicuinshire, farmer, 
Nov. 4. 

Mason, J. P, Cambridge, cook, Nov. 10. 

Mitubcll..P. Bnngay, SulTolk, stationer and" 
bookseller, Nov. 4. 

Pitstow, J. EaiTs Colne, Essex, miller, Oct. 28. 

Potts, W. Slicerness, linen-draper, Nov. 8. 

Pritchard, J. Rosuman-street,8t. James,.Clerk- 
enwell, carpenter and builder, Nov. 16. 

Pitt, J. Cirencester, Gloucestershire, woolsta- 
plcr, Nov, 5. 

Page, G. Cranboiirn-street, silk-inercer, Oet. 21, 

Robertson, J. Newcastle-upon-'rync, silver- 
siiilth, Oet. 28. 

Rangecroft, J. Bin&cld, Berkshire, grazier and 
dealer in cattle, Nov. 1. 

Riissel, W, Bow Church-yard, warehouseman, 

. Nov. 8. 

Richardson, J Kingston • upon - Hull, corn 
dealer, Oct. 21. 

Spitta, C. L. F. Moiling, G. Moiling, and fl. A. 
Spitta, Lawrence Fountuey-lanc, merchants. 
Nov. 8. 

Southbrook, E. C. Covent-garden Chambers, 
merchant, Nov. I. 

Shirley, R. Bucklersbury.earpet manufacturer, 
Nov. 1, . 

Sheri ffe, J. F amham, Surrey, grocer, Nov. 1. 

Smith, A. Llme-street-squarc, luercliant and 
agent, Oet. 25. 

Smcnloii.C. and B. Penn, Liverpool, druggists,' 
Oct. 16. 

Stevens, J. Newgate-atreet, carpet-warehouse¬ 
man, Oct, 25. 

Turner, W. RuckhoU House, Layton, Essex, 
dealer in horses, Nov. 4. 

Trcadway,T. Sloane-square.St. Luke, Chelsea, 
Chinaman. Nov. 4. 

Tribattdiuo, C. J. Cleveland-street, Milo End, 
sllk-^er, Nov, 1. 

Tully, F. late of Bristol, baker, Oet. 27. 

W ebstcr, J. Tower-street, merchant, Oct. 21. 

Watson, W. sen. and W. Watson, jnn. \1nwick, 
Northumberland, com-factors,.Oct. 18. 

Willis, R. Droad-street, Blooihsbury, tobac- 
nist, Nov. 16. 

Wadsworth,J. now or late of Lutig Buckley, 
Northamptonshire, dealer and ohapniaii, No¬ 
vember 6. 

Webb, H. Rochdale. LuiCBshlre, woolstapler. 
Oct. 25. 

Wright.G.St Martin’s-lanc,Westminster,boot 
and shoe factor, Oct. 21 

Watdie, J. and 8. late of Dalston, Cumbdrlahd, 
manufacturers, Oct. 17. 

Warburton, J. Hardwick-mlU, Herefordshire, 
miller, Oct. 17. 






















VARIATIONS or RAROMETER, THERMOMETER,‘fc*. AT NINE O'CLOCK, A. M. 
From Septkmbbb. 24, to October 27, 1823. 

Ry T. niiuNT, Mathcniatir.al Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Cornhiri.. 


Jtar. 

i’her. 

If'tiiU 

H.'isi r. 

25 29-96 

59 

S.W. 

Fair 

26 ‘J9-B-2 

60 

s.w. 

Ditto 

27 2974 

51 

N. 

Ditto 

28 28-88 

45 

N. 

l>itto 

29 29 91 

46 

N.E. 

Ditto 

30 2P-.30 

51 

S W. 

Rain 

1128-69 

51 

w. 

iDitto 

2,‘J9-.t:i 

4i> 

s.w. 

.Fair 

31-29*71 

42 

s.w. 

jDitto 

4|29.«) 

.56 

s.w. 

iDitto 

5 29.81 

58 

s.w. 

Ditto 


i/Jar.' '/'/irr. 
! 61 
7.2JS!), 
8 '.;o-(ii: 

9 2‘M9; 


I2 2»ll 
1,1 2!(1 
14 2«) 3111 
i:> 2 !>:w 
10 29-491 


58 

49 

56 

47 

49 

50 

51 

42 
44 

43 


H liirf. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

s.w. 

s.w. 

E. 

S.W. 

8.W. 

S.W. 


Obscr. 

Fair 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

jDitto 

.Ditto 

,Sli\vy 

iDitto 

■ Fail- 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Uar. 

Ther 

ttind. 

Uh.M r 

17 

29.54 

45 

s.w. 

Fair 

18 

29-.t2 

48 

K. 

Rain 

19. 

29-78 

42 

E. 

Fair 

■20 

29-93 

44 

B. 

Ditto 

21 

30-16 

6.5 

E. 

Ditto 


■10-01 

45 

E. 

Dilln 


-29-»t 

42 

B. 

Ditto 

a* 

•29-93 

41 

B. 

Dillo 

25 

:W'21 

40 

N.E. 

Ditto 

ai 

30 20 

45 

S.E. 

Ditto 

27 

‘ill-19 

44 

S.E, 

Ditto 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, lllUnGF,S, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. INSTITUTIONS, 511NES, &c. 

UCTOBEB 21,1823. 


Canals. 

Ashton and Oldham .... 

liai n(‘8)ey . 

Kiriningnimi (divided) ... 

llultiiii and Bury. 

r<Teekn»ik and Abergav. 
Carlisle. 

Per 1 
Share. 

£. s. 
140 

210 

31.5 

H2 

100 

1*20 


lion 


270 


3 3 


140 

Dudley. 

Eitesmeie and Chester... 

t!0 

63 

1000 


-480 


264 


49 


19 


5 


160 

Horetord ami Gloucester.. 

1 60 

27 

Leeds and Liverpool.| 

378 

.3*20 

J.jt'icestei &c iNoitham[itoii 

78 

4000 


240 


175 


71 


330 


240, 


750 

Poitsmoutli and Aruiiilel 

25 

40 


91 


170 


125 


135 

Dillo, laick Fund . 

Staffords tcWoicestershire 

J2 10 
800 

212 


20 


550 


195 


1.50 

'j'hames and Medway .... 
Tliamesand Severn, New 

22 

26 

2150 

Warwickand Birtningh, | 

Wai wick and Napton >.. 
Woieester & llirintuglwm 
Docks. 

87 

lie 


20 s 

East India. 

SI 


27 ■ 


Alessrs. 1 


Ann. 
£. s. d. 


12 

12 


8 

44 

14 

6 

3 

3 

58 

20 

U) 


8 

1 

12 

11 

4 

170 

11 

8 

2 

1.3 

12 

32 


10 


3 

0 10 
7 

9 

6 15 
40 

10 10 

30 

10 


75 

II 

10 

1 


■ 4 10 
10 
8 

3 10 


,10 


Jir'nig*is. 

Snntiinalk.. 

Ditto, New . 

Ditto, l.ioan . 

Vauxiiall. 

WaterliH) . 

Watcr-‘tiorh\. 

Chelsea. 

East London. 

(ti and Junction. 

Kent. 

London Uridge. 

South l.oudiin ........ 

West Middlesex. 

York Buildings. 

JiinuruHces, 

, 411)1011 . 

Athis.. 

Bath... 

Biriiiingliani Fire _ 

British. 

County . 

Eagle. 

Fiuronean . 

r.lolie. 

Uuaidiali. 

Hope .. .. 

Imperial Fiie. 

Ditto. Life. 

Kent Fin-. 

London Fire. 

Loiidou Ship. 

Provident. 

Rock. 

Royal Exchange. 

Siin Fire. 

Sun Life. 

Dnioo .. 

Gas Lights. 

Gas LightandCoke(Cba|t 

Coiu{)any. 

City Gas Light Company, 

Ditto, New. 

South London ... .. 

Imperial. 

IMcrary Institutions. 

London .. 

Kusael.;. 

Surrey. 

AJlscellancous. 

Auction Mart. 

British Cupper Company. 
Golden Lane Brewery... 

Ditto. 

London Com.Sale Rooms 
Carnatic Stock 1st class 
Ditto,.2ddittu 


|l 


Per 
Share, 
£. s. 
18 


lun 

27 


. 12 .’> 

64 10 
30 
58 
40 
68 
28 


Die. 
per Ann. 
£. s. d. 

7A pr.flt. 
5 


5 

2 in 

1 in 

2 10 

2 10 
1 


51 

6 

350 

r.o 

43 

3 3 
20 

162 
15 5 

4 15 
125 

11 5 
71 

shut 

shut 


2 in 
c 

40 

25 

o 

sA 

2 10 
5 

1 

7 

~ G 
5 

8 

2 10 
1 5 


20 

I 

3 

2 

270 

10 

212 

8 I» 

23 10 

10 

40 10 

1 8 

74.10 

4 

128 

6 16 

73 

.3 12 

144 

7 10 

33 10 

— 

29 


9 ! 

— 

23 

1 & 

28 


8 


5 


16 5 

1 


94 

81 


Alessrs. WOLFE EDMONDS, No. Q.’Cbangc-Alley.Cornhill. 

























































































DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th Sepj. to 2Ith Oiitolir, IS23. 


Dayi>. 

1823. 


Sept. 

25 

25 

27 

20 

30 

Oct, 

1 

2 

3| 

4 


Bank 

Stock. 


3 Pr,c. 

Red. 


9 

io{ 

II 

131 
U 
15 
1C, 

17 
18| 

20 | 

21 
22 | 

23^24 
24," 


224 

1225, 



3 Pr. C 
Coos.' 


(04 3 

KJ; 3 
«3ij i 

Holiday. 
[S3A g 

3 

83j i 

.s;iA 
834 
83l 
83| 

83l 
83} 

83} 

83: 

KJj 
83 
83|, 

83, 
t«;. 
Holiday' 
83} j 


83, 

83j 

83| 

i 88 } 


|3}Pr.C, 

Cons. 


|4 Pr. C. 
Cons. 


102|5 jl 
102 * ' 


102 } 
102 * 
102 } 
102f 
102 } ai 
103} 


100 99} 


|N4Pr.C. 

A.I1II. 


104 3'! 

lot 33 


Lon); 

Aiinuitiei. 


20 15.16 
20 1.5.15 
20 15-16 


21 


India 

Stork. 


266 

265 

|a(i5} 

206} 


m 


207 

267}"’ 

iasBi 7,1 


267 

266} 


264 5 


3}PC, 
I. lids 


dip 
61 63), 
61 63p 

63 64p 

54 63p 
(Ml 70|i 
69 66) 

57 OSpI 
59 68)1 

58 70p; 
liHp 
S8p 

69 C7p| 

(i8p 

70 71)1 

71 73ii 
73 72|i| 

72 74). 
72 74p| 


72 70l> 
72 70)1 
70p 
,69 70)1 


BP.day 

B.l>ill>. 


3.5 39)1 f 
36 39|> f 
>6 38)1 

|3G 39p i 


Consols. 
I'or acct. 


■ 83} 


39 42p 1 
■18 41 pf 
36 40i. f 
38 35p t 
38 35p * 


auk achequer Bills dated prior to July, 1822, hare been advertised to Ik> paid off. 

James Wktrnuai.i.. 15, Augel-court>Tkrogniortuu-street. 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE, FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.—O ct. 24tli, 1823. 


Amsterdam, c. f.... 

Ditto.at Bisrhl 

Rotterdam. 

Antwerp... 

Hamburgh. 

Altooa... 

Paris.3 days sight 

Ditto.3 months] 

Bourdeaux... 

Fraukfort on the main .... 
Petersbnrgh, 3 Us per rble. 

Berlin cur. dolls. 

Vienna, effective 2 nt. Flor. 

Trieste.ditto. 

Madrid .... 

Cadiz ... 

Bilboa,.... 

Barcelona .. 

Seville....., 

Malaga . 

Gibraltar . 

I>eghorn. 

Genoa.. 

Venice, Italian Liv. ...... 

Malta... 

Naples... 

Palermo.... per oz. 

Lisbon... 

Oporto. 

Bio Janeiro. 

Ifohia. 

Dublin. 

Cork . 


12 

12 

12 

12 

38 

35 
23 
26 
26 
I5S 

8 } 

7 

10 

10 

361 

36 
36i 
33} 
36} 

30} 

46} 

43} 

28 

45 
38} 

116 

57 

53 

48 

46 
9} 
9} 


9 
6 

10 

8 

1 

90 

10 
10 


10 

20 

20 


10 


Austrian Bonds. 

Chilian Bonds . 

Ditto, for the Acet. 

Columbian Bonds. 

Ditto, for the Acet. 

Danish Bonds . 

Do. Klarks Banco. 

Neapolitan Bonds. 

Do. for the Acet. 

Peruvian Scrip. .. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


The Blighted Hope” is left at onr Pablishcrs* fot its Author, It 
wants that interest which arises from a knowledge of the parties concerned. 
The Hapless Fathcrt and his more Hapless Son, are introduced to 
us and dismissed again, without our being' told, who or what they were. 
Virtual ly speaking, therefore, it is a story about nothing. 

The Author of “ Adelaide dc Montmorency,” will receive a letter from 
us, left at our Publishers. 

“Spectres and Apparitions,” “Implacable Hate,” and “I saw thee 
weep,” are under consideration. 

*• The Sigh and the Tear,” in our next. 

Notices of the various other Communications which h^ve been received, 
are unavoidably deferred to our next. 

Correspondents wishing to receive information relative to their papers, 
will please to address a note to the Editor, as he finds that many of the 
Communications pat into his hands, are not accompanied by the letters, 
which their Authors addressed to the former Editor. 

All Communications are requested tO be left at oar Publishers. 

Some complaints having been made to us, by Subsmbers, that the 
Eubopsan has not been regularly delivered,'we request, that when any 
such omission takes place iu future, a letter may be addressed to tlie 
Editor. This caution is the more necessary, as some .mistakes may arise, 
from our having transferred its publication Uiis month to Messrs. Slier- 
wood, Jones, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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HENRY BATHURST, D.C.L 

BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


Dr. Henry Bathurst* Bishop 
of Norwich, is. descended from an 
ancient family, which took their 
surname, or rather a part of it, from 
a place called Batters, in the.Dacliy 
of Luneburg. One or miore,.'of them 
coming into England in the time of 
the Saxons, gained a settlement near 
Battle Abbey, in Sussex, which they 
named Battershurst, tb4t is, BatterS' 
(irovc. Battershurst came at length 
to be corrupted, or shortened into 
Bathurst, and' the wood upon the 
spot is now called BathurR's Woodw 
It would be heedless ip give the* 
whole descent, howevw honorable,' 
of the venerated subject of this me^- 
moir: 1 sbali therefore content mp' 
self with saying, that Benjamin 
Bathurst, Esquire, third son of Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst, and brother to 
the celebrated Allen Lord Bathurst, 
was the father of Henry Bathurst. 
This gentleman inherited the estates 
of Battlcsden and Mixbury, the 
former of which he exchanged for 
Lydney Park, Gloucestershire; and 
having married Miss Poole, an 
heiress, had issue by her twenty-two 
children; and bydiis second wife, 
Miss Broderick, daughter of Dr. 
Broderick, a clergyman, and brother 
to Lord Middleton, he had a second 
family of fourteen children, of whom 
Dr. Bathurst was the third son. 


In.the moiith of Novethber, 1744, . 
Mrs. Bathurst was taken premature* 
ly in laboqr; and at the end of ^even 
months gave birth to her son Henry. 

It is a fact lyorthy remark,that a man 
who was.aseven month’s child should 
have reached the advanced age of 
seventy’nine, and should enjoy at 
tfa^t age, not only considerable 
heal^ of body, but that animation, 
ener^, and vigour of intellect, and 
those peculiar powers of memory, 
w|iich distinguished him in early 
;ypnth, It seems as if that Providence 
' prhicb had marked him out to advo¬ 
cate the best interests of civil and 
religious liberty, watched over him 
as a precious vessel, hallowed to 
' those uses; and to be preserved un¬ 
injured, and unbroken, tp the end. 

His father, Mr. Benjamin Bat¬ 
hurst, had represented the City of 
Gloucester ' in parliament between 
twenty and thirty years, after which 
‘the Duke of Beaufort requested tn 
bring him in for Monmouth, which 
borough he also represented for a 
great n^ny yeari. It is worthy of 
notice, that he was father of the 
House of Commons at the same time 
that hifr brother, Earl Batbnfsti’wa.s 
father of the House of. Lords. Mr. 
Batlmrst was a steady opposer of 
Sir Robert Walpole apd the whigs, 
a staunch supporter of the Stuart 
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fauillyt and an attached friend of the 
Pretender’s, which rendered his son 
Henry’s early and steady inclination 
• for the opposite prineijples the more 
remarkable. This inclination he im¬ 
bibed, in a great measure, from stu¬ 
dying in his earliest years, the 
(/reck and Homan writers; from- 
pernsing the sublime compositions 
of Milton in his youthful d&ys; and 
the works of Locke andHoadley as 
he advanced to manhood: writers 
who were all of them well calculated 
to form the basis of those principles 
of tolefatibn, of that civil and reli- 
ious liberty the advocacy of which 
as distinguished him through life, 
and will endear his memory to these 
who love and value the best interests 
of mankind. 

He was first sent to a preparatory 
school aL{Oxford,''and at tlie age of 
eleven yeaVs he went to Winchester, 
on the tbnndation; but he was never 
Studious as a boy; and is another 
prbof added to those already on re¬ 
cord, that, in litera^ attainments, 
.'the performance of the man may 
considerably exceed the promise of 
the child. 

In the year IJfil, at the a^ of six¬ 
teen, he succeeded as founder's kin 
from Winchester to New College, 
Oxford, where he soon became de¬ 
voted to literature, and indefatigable 
in the pursuit of it. He was fellow 
of New College fourteen years, and 
classical tutor two years. At the 
age of twenty-two he lost his father, 
who left his widow in distressed cir-^ 
cumstanres; and Mr. fiathursf, in 
orde.r to be able to relieve her from 
his college allowance, went into De¬ 
vonshire^, after having taken priest’s.' 
orders, as tutor to Sir Charles liain- 
fylde. He afterwards returned to 
Oxford with his pupil, where he 
continued as classical tutor for two 
years longer. At this time his uncle, 
Allen Lord Bathurst, who was then 
far advanced in years, having heard 
of his great attachment to literature, 
And of his attention to his own fa¬ 
ther,. was anxious - that he should 
reside constantly with him. He 
accordingly took up his abode for' 
nearly two years principally with ■ 
hi» uncle,and he soon became a.fa¬ 
vorite companion of!tliat celebrated 
nnhleinan, to whom he usually read 
■ from four to six hours in the Say, ' 
After the death of his uncle, Mr. 


Bathurst went for a short time tec 
Eton as tutor to the present Lord 
Bathurst, who Was then liord Apsley, 
son of the Lord Chancellor BaTthurst 
he staid there nearly a year, when he 
was succeeded by the present Dean 
of Gloucester, Dr. Plumptre. 

In the year 1771) Miss Catherine 
Bathurst, his sister, was married by 
him to Dr. Charles (k)Ote, Dean of 
Kilfenora, in Ireland, and brother to 
the gallant Sir Eyre Coote,.who dis¬ 
tinguished himself so much in India,, 
and died at Madras in 17S3. There 
he first met Miss Coote, the Dean’s 
only daughter by his first wife, the 
beautiful and excellent lady whom 
he afterwards married; but they had 
many difficulties and obstacles to 
surmount before the attachment, to 
which that meeting gave; birth, was 
crowned by a happy union. 

' In 1773 he was offered by Lord 
Bathurst, s^s Chancellor, the' living 
of Bletcbingly, in Surry, the resi¬ 
dence 'fi the (ilayton family; but 
that family went in a body to Lord 
North to request him to propose to 
Mr. Bathurst an exchange, as they 
were anxious that one of their own 
connectiom^shonld possess the li vi ng. 
In coneeqiience of which Lord North 
hbgged-the Chancellor to offer Mr. 
Bathurst a stall af Windsor, Dur¬ 
ham, Winchester, or the canonry of 
Christ Church, which last he ac¬ 
cepted, having previously taken his 
doctor’s degree; hut he' continued 
to live at New College during the 
first year, in order to* defray the 
expense of furnishing his house. 
About this period he had the option 
of changing, his canonry of Christ 
Church the Irisfil Bkhopric,whicli 
Dr. Clever afterwards accepted. 

On the 15th of August, 1780, Dr. 
Bathurst was married to Miss Coote 
by the Dean her father, and departed 
immediately for England. After 
his marriage. Dr. Bathurst resided 
for many years entirely at Christ 
Church, where his bouse was open 
in an evening to those young men 
of bis acquaintance with whom he 
was motif intimate, and many of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who now 
take the lead in public affairs were 
nf the number. 

. The living of Saperton was given 
to him bv his unde. Lord Bathurst^ 
in 1772, tiut four ur five years after¬ 
wards be vacated it by accepting a 
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New College benefice, the rectory of 
Witchingham, in Norfolk; thi» rec¬ 
tory, though of more value tlian 
Sapcrton,he resigned about the year 
1790; and accepted Saperton a se¬ 
cond time, to which he was present¬ 
ed by Lord Chancellor Batlinrst, at 
the particular request of the present 
Lord, his son. 

During Dr. Bathurst’s residence 
at Oxford, he became acquainted 
with the Bishop of Durham (the 
Hon. Siiute Barrington), and fn the 
year 171^5, that venerable prelate of¬ 
fered him, without any solicitation, 
tlie second best stall in his church, 
whiidi he accepted. 

In 1805 Dr. Bathurst was appoint¬ 
ed to the See of Norwich, and en¬ 
tered on the duties of his sacred 
nihee. On the primary visitation of 
his diocese, in 1806, he delivered a 
charge to the clergy, which was 
since printed at their request, and 
dedicated to them. In this composi¬ 
tion be congratulates himself on 
being placet^ over such a resectable 
body of men. “ i shall study,” 
.says Jie, “ to conciliate their affec¬ 
tion and esteem, not, however, by 
any mean, unmanly compliance with 
the prejudice, the passions, or the 
selfish views of individuals,—and 
still less liy granting any indulgence 
tu idleness, or to the least wilful neg¬ 
lect of that solemn obligation which 
we all of us entered into when we, 
were ordained,—but by gi ving every 
one who may have 'occasion to come 
to me a patient hearing, and a kind' 
reception; particularly lo the few 
who may want of ^e the best advice 
which it is in my power to suggest. 
I knowhowdifficuitit is topleaseall 
men, be tlieir situations in life what it 
may; nor am I solicitous to do this; 
hut the approbation of the wise and 
good, of every rank and of eveij 
age, I am truly desirous of obtaiii- 
5 because 1 consider such appro¬ 
bation as the best earthly reward of 
those humble hut strenuous efforts 
which I am called upon by so many, 
motives to exert, and which f will 
endeavanr to exert in support of a 
cause 80 ^eply interesting to ns all 
—1 meah'tlie cause of religion and 
morality.” ^ 

In conformity with ancient" cus¬ 
tom, that a bishop should delivefhia 
sentiincots respecting the leading 
topics connected with the clerical 


profession, he then proceeded to give 
a general view of religion; and in 
his own eloquent and able manner 
disclosed those opinions on religious 
toleration to Which he has uniformly 
adhered, on which he has constantly 
acted, and which will shed a radi¬ 
ance on that page of parliainentary 
history which shall record his paroc. 

On the 27 th of May, 1808, Lof-d 
Grenville moved for the House of 
Lords to resolve itself '^nto a com¬ 
mittee to consider of the petition of 
the Irish Catholics. Alter an ad¬ 
dress, which led to a most import¬ 
ant a,nd interesting debate, he was 
suppprted by the Bishop of Norwich, 
who commenced his speech in the 
following words:—“ 1 rise for the 
first time in my life to address 
your Lordships, and 1 rise with 
unaffected reluctance, not because 
1 entertain the smallest doubt res¬ 
pecting either the expediency, the 
policy, or the justice, of the mea¬ 
sure now under consideration, but 
because to a person in my situa- 
tinn it mnst be exceedingly painful 
(however firmly persnaded he may 
be in his own mind), to .find himself 
impelled by a sense of duty to niain- 
tain an opinion directly the reverse 
of that wnich is supported by so 
many u'isc and good men who be¬ 
long to the same profession, and 
who sit upon the same bench with 
me. Important occasions, however, 
sometimes arise on which an indivi- 
. dual may he called to avow his own 
eentiments explicitly and unequivo- 
. oally, without any undue deference 
to the Judgment of others;—such 
an occasion I conceive the present to 
be, and shall, without further apolo¬ 
gy, trouble your Lordships with a 
few remarks.** 

This memoir would be extended 
beyond the limits of' a magazine 
were the writer of this article to ip- 
du'lge in the pleasure of giving more 
of thifr^ admirable, and luminous 
speech: su^&ce it, that it was said to 
pnarm even those whom it failed to 
convince, and was a sufiicietjtt pledge 
. of the wisdom, bqneyolence, and 
the truly c^istiah, spirit which 
on every similar occalipfii, has distin¬ 
guished the speeches bf the Bishop 
of Norwich. His last speech in. par¬ 
liament, dellifere^-^ short time ago, 
though spplfen Ut the advanced age 
, of seyenty-nili^ is a^oof, not oiuy 
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of VBfa^ed vig'our of intellect, bat 
of that devotion to the cause of re- 
liffious freedom which* has enabled 
him uniformly to set the temptations 
of worldly interest at defiance. 

' In Attjfust, 1816, during the re¬ 
sidence of the Bishop and Mrs. 
Bathurst at Lepperston, the seat of 
that lady’s eldest brother. Lord Cas¬ 
tle Coote, the Catholics of Ireland 
presented an address to him, inscrib¬ 
ed “to the Rev. Champion of the 
Catholic, cause.” The Bishop re¬ 
ceived the deputation at the house 
of Mr. Gore, in St. Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin. The processipn, which was 
very splendid, consisted of the Earl 
of Fingal, accompanied by all the 
members of the Catholic Board then 
resident in that city. The address, 
together with the Bishop’s reply, 
are admirable examples of eloquence 
and right feeling, qnd I am sorry 
that 1 am not ahle. ,to give copious 
extracts<fron) them.' 

' If the limits of a memoir allowed 
me to offer more minute details of 
the events of Dr.Uatburst’s life, I 
should still a^bstain from doing so, 
as those details will, no doubt, be 
given at some future day by a far 
more able pen than mine; for the 
name of Henry Bathttrst, Bishop of 
Norwich, belongs to history; and 
the future historian will expect to 
be enabled, by a biopaphy derived 
from the most authentic sources, 
to enrich his pages with a full ac¬ 
count of that dauntless prelate, who 
ventured into the- arena of parlia¬ 
mentary warfare, unaided by his 
mitred brethren, to fight the Christi¬ 
an battles of religious toleration. 

It may )iore not be irrevelant 
to remark, that a very uncommon 
charge has recently been brought 
against this amiable prelate, for 
bishops arcT frequently reproached 
with providing too bountifully for 
their own families, but rarely with- 
giving a preference, oyer Ihibir near¬ 
est of Kin, to the interests of others. 
Dr. Bathurst, however, has lately 
been reproached with doing this, and 
with giving prefertnent to ‘ a friend , 
in preference to his own son, and.fbf 
this reason, that > the friendis a 
whig and the son a tory. Sure am 
1 that The amiable son alluded to 
WQuW be the first to repel thitf 
his affection- 
father, nor would he have en¬ 


joyed promotion purchased at the 
expense of that father’s integri¬ 
ty; for the fact is, that the arch- 
cfeaconry Was given to the able and' 
useful clergyman who now possesses 
it in consequence of a promise given 
by the Bishop, manyyearsago,toa 
‘most amiable and honored friend, 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. But, how¬ 
ever party-spirit .may attempt to 
throw a cloud over the character of 
the Bishop of Norwich during his 
life, posterity will do him justice, 
and join his name to that of a Hoad- 
ley, and a Shipley. It may perhaps, 
while contemplating his ever active 
and disinterested benevolence, be 
willing to exclaim, in the word of a 
distinguished writer of the present 
day, in a letter to a friend, “ The 
Bishop of Norwich is an honor to 
humanity! In Cuba be would have 
been a Las Casas pleading the cause 
of the poor Indians, so cruelly mur¬ 
dered by his countrymen. In FrancA 
he would have been a Fenelon. At 
Marseilles be would, like its much 
celebrated bishop, have exposed him¬ 
self cheerfully to the dangers of 
contagion in order to succour and 
to save the victims of tl>e plague 
who were hourly falling around 
him.” k. 

In that interesting tale from the 
en of Miss Knight, called “ Dinar- . 
its.” the hero is supposed to be 
dead, and he arrives in his native 
city time enough to.hear his own 
funeral culogium pronounced—a 
pleasure of no common sort, but one 
which the Bishop of Norwich was 
very near enjoying, and, did iildeed, 
in a degree enjoy; for a short time 
since, on the erroneous insertion of 
his death in the newspapers, one of 
his most valued friends poured forth 
the warm feelings of his affectionate 
and distressed heart on the occasion 
in a letter to the Archdeacon, the. 
Bishop’s eldest son;—and the Oou-' 
Her, after, expressing his sorrow at 
being obliged to announce the death 
of that amiable prelate, the Bishop 
of Norwich, adaed,^ for a further 
account sm our next.” Unhappily, 
however, a contradiction) ot the 
report reached the CouHer^ 'and pre- , 
vented the character of Dr. Bathurst 
from being given by tlic pen of a 
political enertay, a circitmstance mneh 
to be regretted; for, perhaps the 
Conner would hate ptoved a just 
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and a generous foe; and wliiJe be- 
lievi'ng the cause which he himself 
advocated had no longer any thing 
to fear from the powerful eloquence 
BO often exerted against it, an invo< 
luntary consciousness of the talents, 
the virtues, and the unaffected piety 
of the deceased prelate, would nave 
come over his heart with a soften¬ 
ing and disarming power; and the 
memory of one so good, and so be¬ 
loved, would have been embalmed 
and consecrated, even in the pages 
of the Courier. 

Since his visit to Ireland, in 1816, 
the Bishop has not, I believe, quit¬ 
ted England, having chiefly resided 
at Norwich from June to November, 
or till the meeting of parliament; 
but during the last two or three 
years he spent the winter at Chel¬ 
tenham, on account of the ill health 
of Mrs. Bathurst. 

He is now residing at Norwich; 
and those who have the honor of 
his acquaintance, however they may 
differ from him in sentiinenb are 
eager to profit by^ the privilege al¬ 
lowed them of being admitted into 
his domestic circle—a circle which, 
though it has lost three of its female 
ornaments, two by happy mar¬ 
riages, and one, unhappily by death, 
is yet enlivened by the presence of 
his lovely and accomplished young¬ 
est daughter, and oscasionally by 
visits from his sons aud their fami¬ 
lies. 

The circumstances in which Dr. 
Bathurst was placed in early life 
were abundantly calculated to give 
grace and amenity to his manners, 
and charms to his conversation. 
During his residence under the roof 
of Allen Lord Bathurst he associ¬ 
ated with the most enlightened and 
accomplished men of the day; - and 
there is nothing which tends more 
powerfully to enlarge the mind of a 
young man, who has sense and taste 
enou^ to feel the propriety of listen 
. ing to his superiors m age and at- 
tammeuts, than opportunities of wit¬ 
nessing the emulation of rival virtue, 
of schmars in amicable disputation; 
and of Observing the new and im¬ 
portant ■.Jights so often .elicited by 
such a collision. The extraordinary' 
memory which Dr. Bathurst always 
possesses renderhim morethan usu¬ 
ally able to profit by such society 
Whatever fall from bis associates 


which is worth reiUembering be al¬ 
ways carries away witli him, never 
to be forgotten. So powerful, in¬ 
deed, is nis memory, that there is 
scarcely a striking passage, either in 
the prose or poetry, of those authors 
in whom he most delights, that he 
cannot repeat at considerable length, 
whenever the quotation is useful or 
apposite, while his tone and man-^ 
ner of delivery give additional beau¬ 
ty to the passages themselves. - 
Those who read this memoir may 
be inclined to ask whether the world¬ 
ly career of the Bishop of Norwich 
has been a prosperous one;—and f 
think I may answer that, in spite of 
disappointments in life, some the re¬ 
sult of incidents which it is not my 
province to relate, and some the con¬ 
sequence of his own uncompromis¬ 
ing integrity, he may be considered, 
even in a worldly point of view, as ' 
a prosperous man ; for he has bi‘en 
able to bestow upon' a nuinoraiis 
family of sons and daughters an ex¬ 
cellent education, and to cultivate to 
the utmost the talents which nafurc 
has given them; and, when he is re¬ 
moved to another wbrld, no fears 
for their pecuniary welfip^ need, I 
believe, cloud the serenity of his 
last moments. He has also possess¬ 
ed the means of performing, many 
acts of kindness and generosity, for 
to him the cry of di8tressba.s never 
been raised in vain. 

It has recently b^en the lot of Dr. 
Bathurst to experience the severest 
of all the deeper afflictions;—ho 
has just lost one of the dearest of 
wives; the companion of forty-three 
years; the heightener of his enjoy¬ 
ments, but still more dear as the 
sharer and soother of his sorrows; 
—a woman whose loss must be deep¬ 
ly regretted, not only by lie.' hus¬ 
band and family, but by all .whom 
she honored with her friendship, and 
who were sufflcientljr intimate with 
' her to appreciate her modest merit, 
her social manners, and the extent 
of tliat Spontaneous charity, that 
active beneficence, which could 
with difficulty be bounded-even by 
want of sufficieht^ineans for its gra¬ 
tification. Tbta nx^llent lady died 
at foeat Malvern, in April last,, after 
a painful illness, which she endnrbd 
with muck patient, resignation, and 
was buried therep^-according to an 
old agreement between her and the 
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In tli« first years of their 
tna^age Dr. Bathurst and his ladv 
freqaently passed sotne tini<! at Mal- 
Tem, and were so delighted with its 
romantic and secluded scenes that 
they wished to be buried in a spot 
en<fcared to them by so many pleas¬ 
ing recollections. It was therefore 
agreed that the survivor should scru¬ 
pulously fulfil the resolution then 
Ibrmed. The snrvivbr has done so; 
and when he dies his remains will 
be united to those of his beloved 
wife—while tlie same monument will 
cover .their ashes, and record their 
names. Long, very long may it be 
ere this .re-union'.Ukes place; but, 
whenever it does, snrely it is not ro¬ 
mantic to hope that those who sur¬ 
vey that monument will derive some 
benefit from the view. 

Persons of all parties, and of all 
descriptions, occasionally resort to 
Malvern; some for health, and some 
to escape frpm enwHt in the pleasures 
of a watering placed reraaruable for 
the beauty of the surrounding sce¬ 
nery. But few amongst a crowd of 
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this description can be so igneraat, 
and so indiffereni to the important 
public occurrences of the times in 
which they live as to be unacquainted 
with the conduct, character, and re¬ 
putation of the venerable prelate 
whose name they will see engraven 
on the tributary marble. then, 
(to use, with a trifiiug variation, the 
eloquent words of Dr. J ohiison) “”the‘ 
patriotism of a traveller must glow 
warmer on the plains of Marathon,” 
and ** his piety stronger amidst 
the ruins of Iona,” snrmy it is al¬ 
lowable to expect that, amidst the 
motley crowd which shall hereafter 
visit the scenes and church of Great 
Malvern, some will he found who 
will feel their love for civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty, their admiration of 
talents devoted to their services, and 
their reverence for unsullied purity, 
and piety of character, burn forth 
with a brighter and holier 
flame, while they gate upon the 
tomb of —- Dr. Henry Bathurst, 
Bishop of Norwich. 


THE BLIGHTED ROSE. 

Manuaeript Sontp—In the Archives of an Jllnslrions 

• 

I had a flotv’r 
Within my bow’r. 

The like I ne’er shall see; 

But who would think, 

In sunny blink. 

That it should blighted be. 

This snow-white rose. 

Till life shall’close. 

I'll keep through ilka pain. 

Perhaps at last, 

, / When storms are past. 

It may revive again. 

A precious gem. 

Of royal stem, 
is oa a foreign shore: 

Ah! woes my heart, 

^That we should part, 

Alas 1 tp meet no more: , 

This snow-white rose, 

’Til iife shall close, ^ 

111 keep through ilka pain: ^ 

Perhaps at<last$ 

V When storms are past. 

It may revive again. 
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tETTERS ON LONDON, 

BT 

AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 


Sib—A s objects differ ver^ much 
according to the views which «re 
taken of them, it ma^ not, perhaps, 
be wholly uninteresting to give the 
ideas of an Irishman on the English 
metropolis, particularly when it 
must be remembered, that his native 
soil is not so far remote from the 
mother-country as to make interest 
or prejudice blind or mislead him. 
We, inhabitants of the west, very na¬ 
turally look up to the seat of .power 
and war from a very early age, ac¬ 
customed to consider it as the cen¬ 
tre of elegance and perfection. A 
foreigner might be very prone to 
exaggerate either in good report or 
in evu report, as circumstances might 
influence him, but a relation, fthere 
are relations of many kinds; those 
of consanguinity, of amity, ver¬ 
bal relations or mere matter of 
words, faithful relations, &c.; and 
surely old Ireland must be al¬ 
lowed to stand in some of these po¬ 
sitions towards England) can have 
BO such feeling. Nevertheless, I 
shall candidly offer my own opinions 
as they arose out of the impressions 
which London and her population, 
particularly the higher classes, made 
upon my mind on visiting the one, 
and mingling with the other. But 
first pardon me for giving a rough 
sketch of myself, with an account of 
the advice which 1 received at first 
quitting tlie Emerald Is}e for the 
shores of Albion. Who 1 am mat¬ 
ters little; what I am my conduct 
and writings must prove; the first 
circumstance is often a secret to the 
wisest of us, the second depends 
not npon our ffemu et proavoa, but 
wholly on self, directed I grant 
by principle and education. 1 am 
neither a railer nor a complaincr, 
nor have I any private wrongs con¬ 
tinually awakening in me a spirit 
of censure or regret. In good hu- 
mpnr with xnankind, very much so 
indeed wiA ^mankind,’ and not in 
bad temper with myself, I am con¬ 
vinced tliat 

« It's a very good wwld we live in, 

To lend, to spend, or to give in. 

JSur. Nov. 1623, 


at least I have found it so, and I 
shall treat it as such. It was my 
lot, at an early age, to accompany 
my school-fellow, Lord Problem, itt 
a three years tour over the Con¬ 
tinent; but it so happened that I 
sailed in his yacht from the coast of 
Erin to that of Italy, and, after pas¬ 
sing through France, was called 
bamt to my home so suddenly, on 
family concerns, that I only slept 
one night at an hotel in London. 

Lord Problem was the^^nfittest 
companion in the world for me: we 
had a stock-purse between us, but that 
was the only thing which we shared. 
His Lordship was a disappointed 
man, and I was pleased with every 
thing: he was a logician, a meta¬ 
physician, a dry reasoner, and a dry 
fellow; and I was cheerful and 
mellow, as far as becoming mirth 
and hilarity allowed; and would 
sooner give np any point than dis¬ 
pute about it one instant. Lord 
Problem left Ireland in disgust, and 
was incessantly tormenting me about 
politics. He called our extensive 
country a province of England, 
which he was pleased to honour with 
the title of the King’s County; and 
assured me that our MotherBritannia 
was an injuata noverca. or, in plain 
English, an unjust step-mother; ad¬ 
ding that our national character was 

S one, and that we were mere west 
iritons, &c., too long to be retained 
orrelated. Now, when I began to re¬ 
collect that the Peer was a settler in 
the country, and was to Ireland what 
the Kentish man is to the man pf Kent, 
and when I found that political inter¬ 
ests had warped his feelings, I de¬ 
termined to judge in all things for 
myself, which I did as long as we 
travelled together, and which 1 shall 
take the liberty of doing in my Let¬ 
ters on London, where it wltl\, be 
evident that Je ne aaia rien apidler 
que paraonproprv noih, and that, be- 
longingto noparty or setof men, and, 
taking, no man for my original, my 
fiugel man or time giver, 1 am »«/- 
litu oMietua jurare in verba magia- 
tri. I am no time server, because 

3B 
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I alllow no man to regulate my time; 
yiwt as Pat Blatn^- assured his 
'Inend that there were no toad- 
eaters in Ireland, because St. Pa¬ 
trick had extirpated and extermi¬ 
nated both animals at the same time 
with his own hand.' 

I shall now dismiss the snbjeci of 
my Continental travels and Lord 
Problem at the same time, and state 
the advice which 1 received from 
one Lucretius Horace Reginald 
O’Gormagan, an old Irish gentle¬ 
man, of very high honour, high sta¬ 
ture and high notions, on my depar¬ 
ture from Dublin to Holyhead. 1 
must, however, inform you, that 1 di«i 
^ not strictly adhere to* his counsel: 
we generally get nothing for no¬ 
thing ii^his world, and so 1 found 
it; for, as 1 never asked advice, I had 
no rigiit to get it; at all events not 
gratis. His first piece of grave 
admonition, and what served as a 
kind of basis on which all other 
. matters were to rest, warned me to 
appear as unlike as possible to what 
Iwas. In vain did I urge, that Gold¬ 
smith, and Swift, anil Sterne, and 
Sheridan were Irishmen; that the 
eloquent Burke was of the same 
country; that the present Duke nf 
Wellington owned no ofber place of 

nativity; and that in the Cabinet- 

here he stopped me. “ No doubt there 
' were very great men in the Cabinet 
«nd in the field, abroad and at home, 
who sprung from the Green Isle, 
but that is of no avail.” He went 
on to convince' me that I not only 
must be as unlike an Hibernian as 
possible, but as unlike dame nature 
in every other respect; and that it 
behoved me to embrace and part 
friends with her at the threshold of 
my home; assuring me that she 
could only mar my fortune, and un¬ 
fit me (or high lifo. Many of our 
harmless nationalities, (he informed 
me) were mortal sins in polished 
London; they compromised self-in¬ 
terest and laid one open to ridicule. 
Nor were these natural, national im- 
ulses and propensities confined to 
^ reland exbiusively: all artless feel- 
it^s and simple localities were out 
ot place in the great world; but, 
touching the innate errors which I in¬ 
herited from ray country, be exposed 
'^tliem to me, and guarded me against 
them. ^ The brogue I had not; my 
Vacation and travelling had pre¬ 
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vented this evil, which, he assured 
me^ would,make every man lock up 
his daughter, shut his door, and 
button up his side pocket at my ap¬ 
proach, under the dhread of a seiaurc 
or a loan ;• but, then I possessed a 
hastiness of expression which almost 
amounted to impetuosity, and which 
must be wholly nentralised; I bad 
to get rid of commencing a phrase 
by an interjection, such as Oh ! “ Oh t 
how glad 1 am to see you.” The o’c 
are quite a dead letter in England, 
and smelt of the rnsty, indigenous 
princes of olden times. Then again 
ah 1 as “ Ah! will yon leave us 
after so short a visit?” (Perhaps six 
months in the obsolete reign of im¬ 
prudent hospitality). Now these 
ah's arc as had as the o’«, excessive 
regret and excessive pleasure have 
nothing to do with a town-life, the 
excesses whereof are unacknow¬ 
ledged, though not unfelt; insipid, 
though destructive; imperceptinlp, 
though incessant. What ought to 
astonish an elegant ? Nothing—the 
oh! and the ah! then became not 
only useless but improper; avidity, 
or impatience, to evince warmth of 
sentiment, were equally to be dis¬ 
carded. A sanguine Hibernian, wdiat- 
cver be hia^rank, would make use of 
his long sight (we-speak merely of 
the action of tne'eye) to perceive a 
coming friend'; wotlfd rnn towards 
him or after him, and might elevate 
his voice beyond a drawing-room 
pitch to hail and welcome him. Such 
conduct at the west end of London 
would be abominable, where the con¬ 
venience of perceiving, or not per¬ 
ceiving, is of the highest importance; 
for wnicK reason a glass, pendant 
from the neck, is an eminent conveni¬ 
ence, and it hangs out as an Excuse 
for cutting (as it is called) your 
best friend or nearest relation. A 
man has nothing else to do but to 
take the mea.sure of some other ob- 
object, apparently by aceident, 
and he- can turn his back on who 
or what he pleases. A full exertion 
of any of our seuses was, according 
to my adviser, by no means da 
nier go€t. Memory, he said, ought 
to be as defective as sight, and 
ought never to be used unless to suit 
the present purpose; to forget being, 
,in general, more convenient than to 
remember; forget to remember, and 
remember to forget, being the order 
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of the day, whether applied to an 
Irish cousin, a country neig'hbour, 
a ^puntry acquaintance, a subaltern 
companion, a false or hasty promise, 
a jeweller’s, a coach-maker's, or a 
tailor’s bill. This advice, however, 
was very foreign to the habits and 
the heart of Lucretius Horace Re¬ 
ginald O’Gorrnagan; but he told me 
that if I was determined to become 
a stranger to my dirty acres, and to 
spend their produce in the beau 
monde, 1 must do as others do; and 
that whenever my primitive prin¬ 
ciples were mortgaged, I ought to 
return to my native retreat, and to 
redeem them. He would have added 
a very lung chapter on dissipation, 
late hours, and the inviting of the 
seasons; but I knew enough on 
these subjects in'Bublin, and on my 
travels. Dinner he asserted had 
become so late in London that he 
believed, in the course of time, it 
would be put off to the next day. 1 
reminded nitn that we had dined at 
eight o’clock in Dublin, and in the 
country. “ True," replied he, “but 
that was when your father was in the 
Irish, Parliament, the voice of which 
has vanished with the Union,* and 
when you were a stripling sports¬ 
man, and never returned from a fox 
chase until it w^s pitch dark. Of 
the seasons, he aiided, “that the 
great people gathered roses in Bond- 
street, and enjoyed the icicles of 
winter in the country; slept out 
day-light in town, and made their 
morning calls In the evening.’’ 

I diner widely with my country¬ 
man in his disapprobation of meal¬ 
time; the present arrangement meets 
every taste. For exaniple:—I have 
more than once lunched with a 
Right Hon. Lady at three o’clock 
P.M., when she has eaten the breast 
and wing of a fowl, and a cOtclette 
de mouton, and drank three glasses 
of wine; at eight in the evening 
she has tasted two tablc-spoon-folls 
of soup, and about an ounce and a 
half of game or of some hiade^ish. 


with odier Mhwe glasses of wine, 
each one of a different kind—and 
pray what are these hours of repast ? 
The humble mechanic’s dinner and 
a light supper. I remember at an¬ 
other time, when assisting at Lord 
D—’s lunch, where a cold turkey, 
a ham, cold mimr-fowl, and half a 
dozen other viands, figured on the 
table, with home-brewed ale and' 
Madeira, that every oneeat heartily. 
It was two o’clock; and, at half-past 
seven, the same party and a few 
guests picked delicately at what waa 
callcd dinner; for to eat with ap¬ 
petite before company is as much 
du mauvais ton as to laugh heartily, 
or speak plainly and emphatically. 
On this occasion a farmer was ad¬ 
mitted sans eeremonic, because he 
had five hundred pounds to advance' 
my Lord; and on being asked if he 
would partake of the second course, 
he -replied, that he had left off eat- 

a hot suppers. The honest man 
dined at two, and a bit of cold 
meat at eight used to serve him for 
supper. Tlius the extremes meet, 
as the French say, ^Hesextremtis se 
touchant." In the same way an 
humble man may get up at six iw 
the morning to see a friend off by 
the coach ; an exquisite has only to 
sit up for him an hour beyond his 
usual time, and it comes to the same* 
end. Brim full of my 6ld Irish re¬ 
lation’s advice, but with a grounded 
opinion of my own, and a determi¬ 
nation to judge for mysMf, I started 
for the great metropolis; provided 
myself with two foreign servants, a 
German, and a Frenchman; for I 
had already observed, that to give 
orders to a domestic in French, 
Italian, German, or .Spanish, was 
the verv quintessence of elegance,, 
and had a striking effect before a 
visiter or dropper-in; or in the pre¬ 
sence of tradesmen, who only know 
the vulgar tongue, it has an electric 
effect. 1 bad likewise remarked 
in Paris, that young men played 
off Londoh airs: ergOy it must 


' * Tbe'Union he thought a gugging measure with our worthy meltabers. Struck 
dumb by fear or shame, the br^e being out of their latitude or altered interest, 
it is asserted, that after many years profound silence on the part of ibe Scotch 
members, after-their Union, the frost was broken by one M.P's addressing the 
Speaker in a very broad Sebttiab accent as follows. “ Af^ter Speaker, please 
to notice yon cbii a' hint ne,'ba’a aye peaking (almtya;WUabing) my w^." 
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bo ilta thing to «port Paris in Lon¬ 
don, and to interlard our discourse, 
&c. with French, and brinr in con¬ 
tinental taste in all possible forms, 
and in all possible shapes, in order 
to be,as Mr. O’Gormaffan stated, any 
thing but reality. My poor Irish 
fbllowers 1 keptm the background, 
their tongue might betray them. 
Conticuere omnees they were all 
county Kerry men,* and their accent 
would have undone the importance 
of my establishment. Aitived in 
town I recruited my wardrobe in 
the last taste;came home benighted 


and in the fog from my morning 
ride or drive ; hut then I had the 
consolation of finding myself rtitti* 
cated in Pall Mall, or St. James's- 
suuare; in the orange groves, myrtle 
afWs, flowering shrubs, and vegi- 
table perfumes, of rooms thrown 
open for a fancy-ball at midnight; 
where I will take leave of my reader 
for the present, expecting to meet 
him at the foot of my countryman’s 
statue in Hyde Park in my next. 
In the interim, I remain. 

His very humble servant. 

An Irish GaNTiiEMAW in London. 


THE COMPLAINT OP DESPAIR. 

Blow on thou pitiless night-wind blow. 

For my heart is more cold than the bitterest blast 

That ever hath swept over plains of snow. 

And frozen each flow’ret and brook as it past: 

For the vernal ray will unbind the rill. 

In silvery wand’ring to shine thro’ the mead. 

And the new-born flow'r on the verdant hill 
Uplift, unblighted, its tender head. 

But the beams of the summer will never unloose 
The icy fetters of dark despair. 

Nor revive the blossoms that youth profur!', 

Strew’d o’er my path, so briefly fair. 

The star of my hope, though distant seen, 

Though glimmering faintly, still cheer’d me on ; 

But the clouds of adversity floated between, 

And the last inspiriting light is gone. 

Yet I linger here like a tombless corse 
That haunts it’s lost world tho* its soul be fled. 

While the torturing demon of late remorse. 

Like the blood-loving vulture, bangs o’er my head. 

Where the Joys of society sparkie around. 

Still cold is my bosom, and languid my eye. 

As Egyptian mummies, in spices bound. 

Amid odours unscented for ages lie. 

The tear may glisten on beauty’s cheek, 

But it only reminds of a deeper woe 

That forbids ray eyes for my heart to speak. 

And its anguish away with their streams to flow. 

Tho’ the smile be curling the ruby lip, ' 

No sympathy wakes it on mine, wMn seen ; 

For those are cold that I loved to sip. 

And the rest seem mocking my joyless mien. 

Then foam, ye billows! and rave, ye skies! 

While I pillow my brow on this wave worn stong; 

Whence never, oh I never, again may I rise. 

But expire unpitied, unhewed, alone. B. 

* Thus Rashoobfellew of odnii transhM^ Viff U.^ 
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Tbou shalt be dra^rn by dale and downCy 
And hanged high on a hill; 

Bnt then mayat foyle of thy purpoae, qnoth John, 

If it be Chriat hia will. 

Robin Hood and Quy of GUhorna. 


In intruding these lines upon mv 
readers 1 am actuated by no feel* 
ings of vanity. What, indeed, have 
I to be vain of? If the destruction 
of the hopes which once flitted be¬ 
fore my itnagination>r-if the remem¬ 
brance of pleasure which the chill¬ 
ing hand of adversity has blasted— 
if misery and solitude of soul bo 
things to be vain of, I may indulge 
in vanity to the fill. Alas! that 1 
can look back upon little, which 
does not revive recollections like 
these. 

It is by strange and uncommon 
circumstances that I have been re¬ 
duced to my present condition, cir¬ 
cumstances, which, even in my own 
eyes, have given to my life a dream¬ 
like tinge of uncertainty, and which 
have made my existence hang upon 
me as an insufferable weight, which 
death only is able to rid me of. 

I loved.— Helen P- had a 

soul, pure as the untrodden snow, 
a form beautiful as ever disclosed 
itself to the raptured eye of the poet 
in his wildest dream. 1 adored her— 
she was not insensible to niy pas¬ 
sion. The day had been fixed for 
our union, but a trifling dispute 
had arisen between us. She slighted 
me—'my pride rose high, and I 
endeavoured to banish ail recollec¬ 
tions of her. 

I \vas unfortunate—I was reduced 
from affluence to poverty—-but I 
maintained myself by teaching a 
small school in the neighbourhood. 
It was then that Helen displayed 
her truly noble heart: she visited 
me, offered me her hand .and heart. 
Fool! idiot! madman! that I was; 
I conceived she had injured me—I 
r^cted them. ^ 

Noble hearted, generous girl! 
May Ae God of Heaven requite 
thee. But thou art rewarded—thou' 
art aoir reaping tlie fruit of thy 


good deeds,—thou art for ever 
blessed. 

My fully, obstinacy, madness,— 
but I cannot attach a name suffi¬ 
ciently strong to it—was punished. 
1 do not repine: I deserved it. I 
only regret that thou wert a partner 
in my sorrows. 

One evening, to chase away the 
oppressing thoughts which continu¬ 
ally haunted me, 1 took a long 
stroll. The country was pictureMue 
and beautiful in the extreme. The 
season was summer, and the fields, 
lately shorn of their russet produce, 
appeared an expanded plain of lively 
green. I felt so much enchanted by 
the beauty of the evening, and the 
delightful reminiscenses of past days 
which the scenes around me con¬ 
jured up, that I found no inclina¬ 
tion to return homewards directly, 
and, therefore, digressing from the 
regular path, sought a spot which, 
from my peculiar ideas of associated 
beauty, liad become a favourite 
haunt. 

It was a lonely and secret place, 
and its solitary beauties were more 
in harmony with my feelings than 
scenes which, though more mag¬ 
nificent, were in a greater degree 
exposed to the common eye. It was 
a gently declining dell, at the bot¬ 
tom of which flowed a small stream, 
that made a sweet and melancholy 
music as it geUtly passed over the 
bright and shining pebbles that 
formed its bed. On one side rose 
banks,coveFed with dark green moss, 
spotted with small white flowers, 
enlivened by the greener hazle, and 
fenced by their trusty sentinel, the 
dark brown thorn; and on the other, 
after a small flat patch, as soft as 
the Indian couch, sprung a sloping 
bank, the herbage of which having 
partly slipped, oft left the bare 
yelln# sand, w|^,being perforated 
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Ine maVtiiu, formed in its shel- 
teHitf bosom a home and a refuge 
for tncir brood. 

It was here I delighted to retire 
after the fatigues of the day, and 
rouse upon every passing thing. 
Here have 1 sat for hours together, 
with a flower in one band and a 
book in the other, and forgot the 
world, roy cares, and myself. 

I arrived at this still cherished 
spot, for, alas! 1 have had cause 
to hate it: it has been the source 
of all roy misfortunes : and though 
1 love to view its twilight beau* 
ties, it is with feelings congenial 
to his who hears the low funeral 


I felt inclined to change my qnar* 
ters; for a seat under a tree, in a 
storm of this description, is no en¬ 
viable situation, and I had rather 
brave its fury in the open plain, un¬ 
covered and unshielded. I would 
rather suffer as complete a drench¬ 
ing as the torrents of heaven can 
bestow than run the risk of teing 
reduced to the situation of an in- 
urned Roman, for the pleasure and 
gratification of a temporary shelter 
from the pitiless tempest. 

I begaOi therefore, to obey the 
natural impulse of my lieart, -which 
prompted me to seek some more 
secure shelter, when, as 1 was aris- 


dole passing through the stirless 
air, and feels every stroke knock 
against his heart to tell him he has 
lost a brother. 

I stepped over th« little brook 
that bubbled at my feet, and, climb¬ 
ing the opposite bank, sat down 
under the shade of a. majestic oak 
tliat crowned the summit of the 
knoll. 1 looked round—the twitter¬ 
ing swallows had sought their 
peaceful habitations, and the dense 
mists were beginning to envelope 
the face of nature with their thick 
grey mantle. Not a single sound 
interrupted the deadly silence that 
brooded upon the scene, save the 
whispering rill that stole over its 
,bed, like the stealthy footsteps of 
fear, and the drowsy hum of the 
dor-fly as he occasionally buzzed 
past line. 

Soothed by the gentle calm of 
every thing around me 1 dropped 
asleep, from which I was suddenly 
and unaccountably aroused. 1 
looked around—the night was far 
advanced—dim clouds had obscured 
the face of the moon, and it was 
only through some interstice of 
the rolling vapours that she be¬ 
came partially visible. The day had 
been sultry and hot, but it was no¬ 
thing to the suffocating and oppres¬ 
sive heat which now. pervaded every 
wliere. I felt that deadly weight 
upon my heart which we fiincy pre¬ 
cedes some calamity; and 1 waa 
alarmed at the pcogno^icdtions 
which I beheld of an approaching 
stortn. 1 heard, at a dmanoe* the 
rolling sound of the advancing 
, ^^nnder, and saw the vivid shceta m 
summer ligbtniiw flashing from 
the.dense clouds higam.thebeayuns. 

t 


iiig from my recumbent position^ 
and stretching out my stiffened 
and cramped Mmbs, 1 was chilled 
to the heart by hearing a low groan 
just beside mo. t am no believer in 
the supernatural, but I confess this 
startled me prodigiously. It was 
followed by another, and a deeper, 
sigh. 1 heard a slight rustling 
among.the long grass which grew 
near me : 1 instinctively advanced 
to it, and there, marked out by tlie 
pale glimpses of the moon, i bebeM 
a man stretched out, seemingly in 
the agonies of death, for he was 
clutching the earth with a convul¬ 
sive motiojo, and the deep stifling 
sighs that burst from him at inter¬ 
vals, portended almost immediate 
dissolution. I gazed upon this ob¬ 
ject of .horror lor a few moments 
without'knowing how to act. I then 
raised him in my arms, and wiping 
the chilling death dew from his 
brow; 1 perceived that his clothes 
were bloody. He appeared to have 
been either shot or stabbed in his 
side, probably the latter, as large 

C of clotted and coagulated 
clung to his clothes, and the 

S ound appeared to be stained with 
He ende;iyoured>to speak, and 
a feeble groan again ^ escaped from 
his Quivering and pallid lifM. I in¬ 
wardly breathed a prayer for his 
safety; he opened Ins ,glaring an^ 
fixed eyes, aM cast upon me p- look 
that can never be erased from my 
memory. Be grasped my hapd-fw^ 
blood gushetf out in tescrents 
bis side—^he shivered all overi-4i^ 
limbs stretched ollt—and with'his • 
eyes vi^ open, and as I- .thooslri 
fixed upon me-^e expired. 

I .wns not certain of the mpfuent 
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when his soul wing'cJ its flight to danced, anfleodenTonred. to escape- 
other realms; but I felt his limbs he seized me—I dalh'ed him aside— 
stiflening, and the tighter grasp with -Che other now came np, and I was 
which his- hand compressed mine, soon overpowered. ** Shall I de- 
and it was only -then that 1 began spatch him," said one of the ruffians 
to think of the horrors of my situa- to his companion, keeping his knee 
tion, which was, indeed, no dcsira- on my throat; " dead men will tell 
hie one. 1 was here alone at mid> no talesand so saying he pulled 
night—a dead man in my arms— out a short knife. “ No, no, help 
murdered, or one that had committed me to bind him—something strikes 
suicide, which would be equally me—be quick." They bound me ■ 
dangerous to me—n)y<cIothes were hand and foot, and retired to a little 
stained with his hlood. What most distance. The man who spoke last 
be the consequence if I were found imparted something tp his comrade, 
here ? I could assign no reason for who, pondering a moment, burst 
my being at such a place at such an into a terrible laugh. “ Excellent! 
unseasonable time, and the real by G—!” be exclaimed, “ thy wit 
truth would be treated as a weak Avill save thee from the halter yet, 
and paltry excuse. All these, and but let us about it immediately, not 
a tiioiisanu other terrifying thoughts, a second must be lost." Dnring this 
crowded upon my i^ind. How was conversation my lieartbeat strangely 
I to act ? I began to fancy I was quick, and the cold drops of sweat 
in a dream, for every thing hap- sat thickly on my brow. 1 saw one 
pened in such quick succession that df them take something from his 
1 could not believe it was reality, pocket, and doubted not hut my fate 
and 1 began to rouse up the energies was now determined—I closed my 
of my mind to shaue off those eves, nttcred a short prayer, and 
stranife and troubled phantasies, thought myself prepared for death. 
But the truth soon flashed upon me, They began to search my pockets; 
and 1 hastened to escape toe envi- 1 assured them that I had not a 
rotting perils. farthing. This they did not seem 

I now fancied I heard footsteps to believe. They searched, and, ap- 
approaching, and the suppressed parently satisfle'd, departed, 
voices of men in conversation. I This appeared very extraordinary 
listened in breathless terror. I be- to me. Why did they leave me 
gan to think myself disordered, but thus ? perhaps to perish for Avant of 
they approached nearer and nearer, food. All roads or dwellings were 
and I just distinguished their forms, at too great a distance for my cries 
“We will bury him in the brook," to he heard, and the place was seldom 
said the first, ** no one ivill look for visited. The storm now began to 
him there." ^ rage, and I lay the unsheltered vic- 

“ Fool,’’ said the other, “ it were tim of its fury. The rain descended 
a useless piece of trouble, his blood in torrents, and 1 heard the deep 
will betray us, it must already have voice of the thunder muttering 
deeply marked the grass: better threats at mo. The lightning blazed 
leave him to rot here, he will not down in dazzling and continual 
soon be found, and if he is, who flashes, and made the scene more 
will suspect us ?" horrible by rendering it more per- 

“No, no ; we will bdry him ; trust ceptiblc. My clothes were soon 
me thou art much the greater fool, drenched through, and 1 began to 
Dost thou not already hear the pat- feel extremely chill and cold, not- 
tering of the rain upon the leaves of withstanding the warmth of the 
the tiecs, that will speedily erase weather} the damp ground imparted 
all traces of the blood." its penetrating moisture to my frame, 

• “ True, true; I did not think of ana my limbs became numbed^by 
that. We must then. Hare you the tigntness of my bonds. In spite 
brought the spade ?" of all this I fell into a kipd of doze, 

Aye, here it is." which was filled with the most terrific 

Then to business. Fetch the body Visions. I thought I had groped W 
here, ’tis at the foot of yonder oak.” way into a frightful valley, where the 
. i sprung up as the. ruffiad ad- itiostimpenetrabledarliness reigned, 
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19^4 #)iere BOQffM wm bear^ but the ingt were terrible>^fny tnonth bad 
•(iii^ining of tM wild bird aeeking become parched and dry, and 1 waa 
' its prey, and the bowl of the gaunt tormented with an unceasing thirst 
hungry wolf. 1 beard a groan be- which I could not allay; my limbs 
hind me, I turned to look, a cloud were dreadfully emanated, and I was 
hurst open, and a pale beam of the worn almost to a skeleton. But the 
moon shot down upon the face of natural firmness and vigour of my 
the murdered man—u was terrible— constitution overcame all these dan- 
his eyes were open, but fixed and gers, and in about three weeks I 
stoney, and his countenance was was sufficiently recovered to inquire 
livid and corrupt, I turned away into my present situation, 
in horror, and endeavoured to es- 1 had been removed' to a better 
cape—my footsteps slipped, and 1 apar^tment. and the first person I 
feu headlong down a steep precmice. remember seeing was an aged woman 
Every limb seemed to have suffered ofno very mild aspect. Tasked her 
dislocation, and yet I could not die. in a feeble voice how I came there. 
My dream now took a different turn: To this she replied by shaking her 
methought a legion of skeletons head, and, putting her finger to her 
sprung up beside me, the glare of mouth, motioned me to keep silence, 
tmir torches danced before my eyes; This, however, I felt no inclination 
they raised me unresisting in their to obey, and again demanded from 
bony arms, and bore me on a steed her where I was. “In S—prison, 
as pale and terrible as themselves you know well enough," she re- 
over wastes and moors, which no- plied.—“ ^by, in the name of 
thing but imagination can conceive. Heaven," said I, in astonishment, 
and at last dropped me into a cave “ CVme," said she, “this will not 
of inconceivable depth; then I seem- serve your turn; mayhap you wish 
ed to lose all recollection—my brain to persuade the long-wigs as Vt^ill of 
began to whirl round, and 1 fainted, the Moors did, that shot the Shrop- 
When I recovered, it was long shire man, that you’re beside yersel. 
ere I could muster up sufficient re- Trust me, it won’t go down wi’ me; 
collection to trace all these horrors ye may pass off your iokes on them, 
to their source, and to conceive where hut the de’il a bit will 1 believe ye.’ ’ 
I was. I perceived I was in a low —“ Woman," said I sternly, for I 
damp vanlt, or what 1 then took was greatl y e nraged, “ why am I 
for a vault, which was only illumi- here T’—“ Wliy then," said she, in 
ned by a feeble lamp that burnt the soothing voice of a nurse to its 
on the floor, and just served to ren- charge, and which provoked me 
der darkness visible. A small mat- excessively, “ merely (or making 
tress was thrown in one corner, and the canid iron and rich Allan Haw- 
a little straw was scattered up and beck’s ribs acquainted in the green 
down the apartment. I endeavoured dell of Idbherton, and for which ye 
to raise myself up, hut I was so will have the pleasure o’ wearing a 
weak that i could not stir. 1 felt a hempen stock to your neck, and 
Wrning at my throat. I strove to cutting a caper upon nothing."— 
speak—my suffocated voice sounded “ Who, who are, my accusers, m^ 
like a hollow rattle. I sought to goodwoniari,''saidl, trembling>ivitn 
move my limbs, but they refused rage and astonishment, “ tell me in 
their office. 1 concluded I was pity, who could."—” His two ser- 
dying. The dizziness again came vants,” veturned she, “ and their 
upon me—all objects danced before evidence seems clear i^nough; I am 
my swimming eyes. Ixfjjoiced that afraid it will go hard wi’ye; had 
death would soon pnt an end to my ye not grappit the man's throat sae 
pains—my sight became darkened, hard, ye . might hae had some 
and I relapsed into a torpid insensi- chance.’’—** On! Heavens," 1 ex- 
hility. claimed, ** the light flashes upon 

A dreadful fever had seiced me, my sonl; the treacherous, damnable, 
caused by the damp which my frame deceitful villains; 1 now too waU 
^ had imbibed from the chilling mois- understand the meaning, of thalr 
ture of my clothes, and the damp- cursed device; their hefi-born ma- 
.aess of the wet earth. My soffet^ chinaitions have taken effect, their 
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plots fattre too urell saeoeededy atid I, 
mnocent as the unborn babe, shall fall 
a Tictim to their artifices.” I si^nk 
back upon my nillovr, and, over* 
whelmed by a flood of conflicting' 
emotions, at last fell asleep. 

My situation was, indeed, a 
wretched one. Upon further exami¬ 
nation into my case I learnt that 
a pocket book, containing notes to 
some value, had been found in my 
clothes when 1 was taken by the 
servants, who, I had no doubt, were 
the murderers; and that every circum¬ 
stance concurred to prove me guilty. 

I knew not what plan to pursUe ; 
my thoughts were terrible. I was 
branded with the name of murderer, 
nor had 1 any means of casting off . 
the imputation levelled against me. 

I must suffer as a Culprit, detested 
and abhorred—I must die as a 
murderer, despised and execrated. 

I could not bear to think—and as 
1 had no friend to . whose faithful 
bosom I might trust my secret 
griefs, no one who might pour the 
oil of comfort into my bleeding 
wounds, I was truly miserable. My 
story was treated, as 1 expected it 
would be, as an improbable fiction t 
and all to whom { related it laughed 
at me, knd bade me choose a better 
lie, if I hoped to come off with suc¬ 
cess. This was wliat I expected, 
and 1 repined not, but 1 felt it 
deeply ; the bolt had struck my, 
heart; f found myself an outcast, 
a despised and miserable being, and 
1 gave myself up to despair. My 
person became squallid and hag¬ 
gard, and 1 was reduced almost to a 
skeleton. 

1 had been in prison near six 
weeks, and the assizes drew on apace, 
when an adventure happened which ’ 
drew me hack to humanity. I was 
somewhat pleased with the attention 
which one young man, whose name 
1 undei^stood Jtc oe Howard, paid to 
my woes, and who essayed as much 
as in him lay to calm ray perturbed 
spirits. In this he succeeded, and 
in his company alone .1 was eas^. 
He believea my 'dark and mysteri¬ 
ous tale, and gave me his sincerest 
advice, i^n it. There was a some¬ 
thing in him, too, which re'miijided 
me of past time—of Helen and nap- 
pinpss; and there was so stropg 
a resemblance of feature .brtweea 
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them, though he was much darker 
than her, that, had I not known for 
certain that such » being never ex¬ 
isted, I should have concluded at 
once that he was her brother. The 
attentions of this' young man res¬ 
tored me to myself, and the ex¬ 
ertions he made in my behalf gave 
me hopes that my case was aot en¬ 
tirely without hope. 

Hts little tale was soon told—in a 
fit of passion he had struck a cruel 
master, who had imprisoned him for 
an attack upon his wife. There was. 
something about him which con¬ 
vinced me of the truth of what he 
asserted : indeed, from my own pe¬ 
culiar circumstances, 1 was inclined 
to give credit to many tales narrated 
to me by the prisoners, which were 
scarcely plausible. 

The time approached ; and, sup¬ 
ported by Howard, I endeavoured 
to arouse all the energies of my 
mind for this great trial. 1 am in¬ 
nocent, I inwardly exclaimed, and 
my innocence shall stand by me in 
my need. The blood of the innocent 
shall assuredly, call down the venge¬ 
ance of God on his persecutors. But 
then the thought that drove me back 
again to the verge of frenzy was, 
that my good fame was for ever 
blasted ; my hopes, my life, every 
thing nipped in the bud. I was de¬ 
solate—1 was a murderer. Oh, 
God! the tears are scalding tuy 
cheeks at the horrid recollection. 
It arrived ; and I was to hear my 
doom.' Ft was proved that Allan- 
Hawberk, having been absent at the 
rent time on a tour to the Isle of 
Wight, had that evening Iieen col¬ 
lecting his rents. His servants were 
to bring his liorse, so they affirmed, 
to the end of the lane which fronted 
Hyndham Lodge, he had some or¬ 
ders to give them, which, he said, 
must be'.'performed that evening/}' 
they wereseen waiting widi thehorse ' 
by several paners-by. They furtW 
deposed, that hearing a voice crying 
murder in the fields, they had hast¬ 
ened there, and, follovnng the noise, 
found me engaged in the 

body. The situation, my Msence 
from home, the pocket-hqok, which 
contained most bf the rent-unjuney, 
my blood-stainecl clbUi^ w^e.all 
giaterial evidencee 
' all thill f pWad 
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my.pmpU and artless talej but the 
tMwIneBs of my accusers, who un* 
h^liingly confronted me, triamph- 
and .1 was disregarded. My 
former good cbaracter was taken 
into consideration! but then it was 
well known what an unhappy train 
of circumstances had reduced me, 
that my fortunes were broken. I was 
looked upon as a desperate man 
who had cast his all upon the stroke 
of a die. It is useless to say more— 
I was found guilty. 

A dead stillness now prevailed all 
around. My breath began to grow, 
short. The ludge slowly placed on 
his head his black cap—the eye _ of 
each gazer became fixed with in- 
tense'emotion. He passed sentence 
upon me. T beard his words, 
hut I scarcely knew their import; 
they sounded like the death'b^l on 
a summer's eve. My senses became 
bewildered-*-! wUs cht deeply to the 
brain. 1 endeavoured to kneel, to 
pray; my limbs forgot their omce, 
every thing fled, and I was carried 
away fainting. 

I was no\^ in a state which it is 


grace that would be heaped on our 
once noble fkmily, all combined, was 
horrible; but'.then 1 was innocent, 
and there was ipy triumph. 

I took up a bible, and compbsed 
myself,-1 read unceasingly, and 
prayed fervently. I slept soundly 
the two first nights—the last 1 was 
greatly disturbed' by strange and 
confused dreams. Howard had been 
taken dreadfully ill, so that I had not 
seen him, for 1 was not, of course, 
allowed to visit him, and this dis¬ 
tressed me much. 1 had calculated 
upon his assistance in this last 
struggle, and to be deprived of it 
was a dreadful shock to me. 

The last morning was now arrived; 
it was about four o’clock. I arose, 
knelt down, and prayedmy soul 
became lighter, hht 1 had much to 
endure. 1 heard the sounds of the 
hammers employed in'preparation; 
they were erecting the scaffold, and 
evei^ stroke told to my heart. 
“ Why should I be thus alarmed,” 
said 1, “ 1 have nothing to fear; a 
few hours and all will be over with 
me—I will not think.” 


almost impossible to describe; the 
worst had; happened. I was sen- - 
tenced—my hours were numbered. I 
had three days to live—horrible 
reflection; as these and other wilder 
thoughts flashed across my soul, my 
reason tottered. At onb time rage 
and fuiy would almost thoke me; I 
clashed my chains together, foamed 
at the mouth, and endes^ured to 
(laah out my bruna agaiii||;the wall 
oi* my prison ; the next moment I 
wept like' an infant, and falling 
witn my face upon the- ground, 
seemed ready tf^* breathe out my«oul 
in the-dread|^b4prief which agltited 


time 1 had not 
se^^my friend Howard ; he ad- 
wiMed to me, and taking me in his 
mips shed tears Oif unfeigned sorrow 
upon my face. This, l^lieve, wa 4 
what I needed most. I oould nobbear 
to see him grieving thus, and'snm- 
moning up every energy f thought 
thatl was able tolaugn death in the 
face. But 1 was not afrUid of death; 
it was not death that alarmed me, it 
”7.*“ *’®,*'* accompanied 

^ «e*ue alone, I woi 4 d 

"^aw faced h^ as a man without m 
ain^ or a>„m|^«ur, hut the <urcuuui>» 
^nces it, the etejnal 


I became tranquil,—nay, almost 
happy, .and I heard the entry of the 
lailor with pleasure. He entered, 
hut not alone; a zerdous divihe came 
with him, and we joined together in 
the sincerest offerings of prayer. 
The jailor now strui^ off my irons, 
,and with bis asaistance, for 1 was 
become .extremely weak, I was re¬ 
moved to another apartment. 

My mind had acquired a sub¬ 
limity,. which raised ijt') above the 
grossness ofehrtb, and I had almost 
forgotten my situation. Another 
keeper entered, leading in Howard, 
who could scarcely totter along, 
and who fell an almost seneeltsss 
burden into my arms. I kissedrhis 
feverish and hectic cheek,’ and press¬ 
ed him closely lo mV bosom. All 
around were deeply an^eted. How¬ 
ard spoke mneh, hnt faintly; and 
demanded, widi an almost intense 
anxiety, bofrl felt: 1 assured him 
1 was quite i^pared, and tmiling, 
told him it svas now my turn to play 
the comforter. We shall meet 
again very shortly,” said he, *''1 
feel, I know ( shall not live long-^ 
nay, give me no hopes—1 do not 
wish^or them. WelihallmCet where 
We shall,be happy, I have no desire 
to live.”—Do not say so, Howard, 
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J oa have, I trust, many, many 
appy blessed years to enjoy, and 
may you ever be—.”—« Think, for 
Heaven’s sake, of yourself,” said he; 

recollect.” — “ Dear Howard,” 
said I, “y on know ray love for Helen 
P—, and also her habitation. Here 
is a lock of her hair, take itto her. 
1 did think to have died with it 
upon my heart, but —”—** Then 
you do not renounce her for ever;” 
said Howard, hastily. “ Oh! no,” 
eaid 1, I lore her yet as tenderly 
as ever.” Howard bent anxiously 
forward; he whispered a word into 
my ear, and I became as a statue. 

“ Thou canst not be Helen!” I ex¬ 
claimed. “ I am! 1 am! my dear— 
my unhappy Charles.”’— “ Oh, 
Heavens! this is |oo much—so un¬ 
expected.”—“ You do not hate me, 
Charles?”—“ Hate thee, thou be¬ 
loved girl—Ob 1 to meet thee thus; 
thy sacrifice—generous self-devoted 
being, a life devoted to thy service 
could not repay thee.” — “ Oh! 
Charles, we must part a little, little 
while, and we shall be reunited. 
May God bless you, and support 
you in your need.” And as she 
spoke site-fainted, with her aJ'ias 
twined round my neck; 1 gently un¬ 
clasped them, and kissing her pale 
cold cheek, and exclahniBg, “ ’tis 
better we part thus,” I delivered 
her to the weeping jailor, for all 
were considerably affected W the 
scene they had just witnessed, and 
he carried her away. 

A torrent of new emotions now 
gushed to my heart, and I was be¬ 
wildered by their conflicting influ., 
encc. I assigned to myself different 
reasons for Helen’s Conduct,-bnt* I 
could not develops the mystery 
which seemed to enshroud it. Helen 
a servant—strike her master—in 
S— goal—improbable,' nay, im¬ 
possible. Often was I tempted to 
doubt the reality of every thing 
around me, aod 1 began to tliink 
myself the sport of some delusion, 
'^he time had slipped on, my 
sand, was nearly ran "out, and the 
clergyman begged me to think of 
my future state. I .continued 
with him in prayer till the moment 
when 1 was summoned by the jailor 
for the dread ordeal. Ica^talaat 
glance of bitter agony on every 
thing around, -and bade him lead 
on. 


1 passed through the door, and 
beheld the vast, assemblage before' 
me. I shuddered dreadmlly—the 
use of my limbs agaih forsook me— 
and, had it not Wp for the assist¬ 
ance which was tim^y offered me, 

1 should have fallen. I was placed 
in a cart, on the bottom of which 
was scattered a small bundle of 
straw, upon which I sat; the ter-< 
rible equipage began to move—k 

f azed timorously around—it was a 
eautiful morning, but all seemed 
^lack and dark to me. There was a- 
mixed expression sat upon the face#* 
of the tumultuous mob; it was a 
stern pity, a fierce regret, mingling 
with somewhat of horror. They 
seemed to loathe, and yet longed 
to glut themselves with the spec- , 
tacle.^ Kindly glances of pity were 
sometimes interchanged, and a sigh 
and a sorrowing exclamation were 
occasionally ottered in ,my behalf. 
There was a dead weight upon my 
heart, and I felt very sick; a thick 
damp sat upon my brow, and all my 
limbs felt nerveless. -1 drew my 
breath by gasps, and bbiy whole: 
frame heaved with emotion. 

■ We had now arrived at the scaf¬ 
folding, and 1 was assisted to mount 
the steps, for I was* much too feeble 
to have attempted it alone. Indeed 
I expected that my heart would 
burst long ere the hangman’s bund- 
should put a period to ray existence, 

I stood upon the boards, and cast 
my eyes around, but I could dimly 
see—all floated a confused mass 
around me—it seemed one ever- 
moving sea of human beads, that 
swelled and foamed, and rolled np 
to swallow and devour, and I shrank 
in horror. I’lie clergyman advanced: 
he spok^, and 1 listened, but I knew 
not what he said—he kneeled and 
rayed,. I instinctively obeyed him, 
at I knew not what'l did; he ' 
raised mettp, A hymn was ebaunted. 
The jailor wished to bind my eyes, 
but this 1 could not suffer—the cord ' 
was fastened round miy neck—the 
clergyman recommended ^ soiil to 
Heaven, and departed,. Thp jailor 
delivered to me a hahdkeihc^to 
let &n, when ^ was nyeparet^^aiid 
left me; and it was/^en, aM only 
thep, tha^ ‘1 bec^ipe aUve jib 
terrors of my gitdalid^ f W Jih* 
^ Mdenly a^pted from a fit of 
in^nlcaUpa. -.f, had befote an idj». 
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«rf it* bnt it was a bare idea, what 
rad*! not then undergo: if the riches 
of the universe, the wealth, honours, 
and pleasures of the world were to 
be the reward of it, they should not 
bribe me again to undergo that 
moment. It was an age—it was 
horrible—the cord of a|;-ony was 
screwed to its tightest—the least 
move would have crached it: it was 
insupportable. But Oh! that mo- 
ment.Thehandkerchiefhad been left 
me to let fall when I was prepared; 
and thus I was to become, in a man¬ 
ner, my own executioner. Terrible 
thought. I half resolved to retain 
it, and let death come when it would, 
but I could not bear to wait; 1 mus¬ 
tered up all my resolution. I en¬ 
deavoured to take a last look,' but 
my sunk .and hollow eyes refused 
their office; all whs darkness to me: 
mv tongue was dry and close parch- 
cu to my'palate. 1 murmured a 
prayer to Heaven—slowly raised 
my hand —\ trembled—my breath 
stopped—oiy grasp unclosed—the 
hanakcrchief d^ropped—the beards 
fell —1^1 felt the dreadful jirk 
through my whole frame—the blood 
rushed to my head. I felt the veins 
distend terribly in my temples—^mj 
eyes seemed KaVting out of their 
sockets, and there were strong 
shooting pains in the back of my 
ears. 1 tHed to brcathe->^k choaking 
sensation ensued. I became con¬ 
vulsed—my hands felt dreadfully 
painful. 1 clutched at the air—the 
convulsions increased, f thought 
the veins would burst in my brow. 
Ifelt that my eyes protrudea dread¬ 
fully. I heaved for breath again, 
but the passage was completely ob¬ 
structed. I shivered all over—my 
pains became less intense—and I 
was soon insensible. 

I now began to experience feel¬ 
ings of a different sort—violent 
throes thrilled through my frame, 
and I felt tortures inexpressible. 
1 laboured to rise, to breatbe, and 
to burst the chains which seemed to 
hold me; painful throbbingS at' my 
heart ensued; the bloo4 rushing 
through my numbed, and cramped 
veins "was brnribly painful; it was 
like tbpp ‘‘ti^dles tnrust into every 
“ore painful. I 
'rest on nothing. I thought 
lying on a bed of thorns, and 
^fwptpfgony, 


1 had been cut down.—One of the 
villians bad confessed. They bad 
had a quarrel ^Spvor the division of 
the booty at ah inn; the landlord 
had overheard them, and instantly 
sending for an officer they were 
taken into custody. One acknowledg¬ 
ed his guilt, which, of course, impu- 
cated tJie other, who did not deny 
the charge, being overwhelmed wltn 
astonishment. This had not hap¬ 
pened at S— — , hut at a town about 
thirty miles distant. All had taken 
place in the middle of the night j 
the messenger had delayed; he ar¬ 
rived just as i was turned off. 1 
was cut down immediately, and 
every effort resorted to, to restore 
suspended*animation. It is needless 
to say they succeeded. 

Why was 1 once more brought 
back to be again lost upon this sea of 
troubles; why was I not rather, 
suffered to die in peace. For I may 
truly say, that the bitterness of 
death was past with me. Would 1 
had been permitted to sleep for ever. 
I awoke to misery greater than 
when I lay down to sleep, and 
cursed be the hand that broke me 
frogi the transient slumber that would 
have brought nu'> to happiness. 
'Would that the winds and all the 
powers of^Heaven had combined 
to stop the messenger in his mud 
career; had be but been a few mo¬ 
ments later it would have been 
safficient—1 should hare slept 
quietly in the silent tomb. 

Helen had. died—she died in the' 
hopes of reuniting with me. —— 

I have sat hesiae her silent grave 
'When the lone, bleak winds have 
whistled through the old yew tree 
that oversliadows it, and have heard 
them speak like a spirit to me^ 1 
have culled the little pansies that 
flourish and grow upon its grass- 

E reen-sod. I have watched tlie moon- 
eam fall. upon it; I have seen the 
first tints of the sun shine upon it 
for twelve years, but I hare never 
yet been ahip to.slmd a 
tear has glisliened in ro^eyiesshce 
that fatal»event; no smile has-ever 
illumed my face since the moment 
when I learnt she was dead. But 
my afflictions will soon, I hope, be 
terminated, and I am in hopes, that 
th|p day is not far distant when 1 
stijall meet again with my lost love. 
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What staff is this ? Marry > a tale of love.” 

Old Play. 

" Why did you win my virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break V' 

William and Margaret. 


Takre is something in a country 
funeral peculiarly affecting. In my 
frequent journies through. England 
I have never witnessed a mourning 
group, winding its sad and solemn 
way to the neighbouring church¬ 
yard, without feeling my sympathy 
awakened, and my curiosity aroused, 
to knowJhe character and the calling 
of him or her, whose death had 
, left a blank in the village circle. 
In a populous city there are so many 
things to divide our attention that 
the loss of an acquaintance is 
scarcely felt beyond the dayi his 
place is quickly nlled, and he is soon 
forgotten; but it is far otherwise in 
the rustic society of a country vil¬ 
lage, where a few are linked to-* 
^ether, and, from their constant 
intercourse, often beget a friend¬ 
ship which is rarely to be found in 
the haunts of the busy town. They 
assemble at their evening clubs to 
canvass the affairs of their little 
commonwealth, or to h^ar the news 
of the great world; from the cares 
of whi^ they are happily excluded. 
They smile with good nature at each 
other's foibles; and he that can sing 
the best song, and tell the best 
etory, is placed in the chair of ho¬ 
nour : lio one is happier than he. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that if a link drop from'such a social 
chain it is felt as a general calamity 
by those who survive it's loss.. 

I was last autumn on a journey in 
the West of England, when I over¬ 
took, on a lonely bye road, a funeral, 
the appearanoB of which,, was so 
.touching and 'romantic th^ 1 wil¬ 
lingly became one of the mourning 
train. The body was supported by 
four young men; and over the plain 
oak coihn were scattered the freshest 
and the sweetest blossoms of the 
season. The curate of the neigh¬ 
bouring village walked before the 
humble hearse: ,he vm a tall vene¬ 


rable man, and his countenance be¬ 
spoke an elevated cast of thought; 
“ mild, pale, and penetrating,” like 
the monk of Sterne, be seemed to 
soar above the common-place occur¬ 
rences of life, .and to fix his hope of 
happiness on the kingdom of his 
Heavenly Father. 1 soon learned 
that the deceased was ayouth whose 
amiable disposition bad gained him 
the love of all who knew him; and, 
in the course of my inquiries, I 
gleaned his brief story, together 
with the cause of his premature 
death, which I mean to detail when 
I have described iiis funeral. The 
chief mourner was the mother of 
him whose remains we followe,d; 
there was something inexpressibly 
touching in her mute sorrow. She 
was stone blind; and was led by 
her last surviving child, a thin 
sickly girl. Who sobbed bitterlyl 
Tlie tears of the poor mother fell fust 
from her sightless eyes, as she 
grasped the arm of her only prop, 
as if she feared that death would 


snatch her also, and leave her quite 
desolate in a dark world. A group 
of young maidens, decked in white, 
with black ribbons, followed next, 
and each of them carried a basket of 
flowers to strew upon the grave. 
The old standards of the village, 
umong whom 1 mingled, brought 
up the rear. I knew them gll ny 
B^pearaned; there was the barber, 
with his brisk air, and his chin new 
shorn. The exciseman was not to 
be mistaken, with his ruby nose, 
and his oflicial gait; nor was it dif¬ 
ficult to discern Mr. Boni&ce, who 
waddled on at the side of a.itdU riiin 
figure, whose suit of time-wom 
sables, and mortified comitenance, 
proclaimed the village doctor. i'A 
troop of minor eharoctets filled, 4e 
hack qwound of the pi^ure. .#o 
soon at tihuwh-yard. 


tyhere ibu old 


Mutton, 
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loailfnff on his spade, stood read^ to 
receive us. The church was a little 
gothic structure of the last century; 
and its antiquated turret, from 
which the bell was tolling for the 
soul of the departed. Was time-worn, 
and clad with ivy to the top. The 
dates on the moss-covered tomb¬ 
stones referred, in general, to an 
age gone by, and to persons who 
iiad long since Vshiiimed off this 
mortal coil,” and were now for¬ 
gotten. 

« The breezy call of incense breathing 
mom. 

The swallow twitt’ring from its straw. 

. built shed, 

Tlie cock's shrill clarion, or the echo- 
• Ing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed.” 

The interment was conducted with 
every mark of sorrow and respect. 
Indeed, I seldom witneteed a-tnore 
affecting scene. The funeralservice 
was read by the worthy curate with 
much solemnity and grace; added 
to his impressive appearance, there 
was a tremulous emotion in his 
voice, which gave the best effect to 
the beautiful ^and simple language 
that he uttered. The spectators 
were all affected, evep to tears; and 1 
observed that the old sexton himself, 
as lie heaped the clay upon the coffin, 
shared in the general sorrow; hut 
the poor blind- mother was the ob¬ 
ject of undivided pity and attention, 
she had stood beside the grave in the 
fixed posture of despair, till she 
heard the loose earth tailing on the 
coffin, and the solemn words, */ dust 
to dust” met her ear. It was then 
that ** the iron had entered into her 
soulthe lethargy of sorrow dis¬ 
solved as a dream, and she awoke 
to the heart-rending reality of her 
desolate condition j but, prepared as 
1 might have been for the Durst of 
sorrow which followed, I was both 
surprised and shocked when, with 
an energy of which I Aonght, her 
feeble frame incapable, she flung 
herself on the yet unfinished grave, 
bud raising her sightless eyes and 
her withered hands to Heaven, in 
^ tlte action of prayer, she exclaim^ 
*1el5!it;h a fearful earnestness, ** BIi|V,' 
Jj^e^tseof (iod light upon yon and' 
Merton, |ov'robbing 
'^widote of her son}- may luisfoi^ 


tune make your home desolate, and 
disease prey upon your heart; may 
the scourges^*?’—but the minister of 
mercy interposed between her and 
the object ot her curse before jt wae 
completed; he raised her gently 
from the ground, and mildly ex¬ 
horting her to patience, tfie' service 
being now concluded, he led her 
away. 

It maybe naturally supposed, that 
tbiji'unusual termination to the af- 
le^ling ceremony, raised within me 
a cariosity to learn by what 

strange,-fatality the debased had 
come by his death. At first 1 sup¬ 
posed, as I had heard that witches 
were common in that part of the 
country, that the young man had 
fallen a victinl to a spell, and that 
Jane Merton was the weired-woman 
who had supplied the wicked means. 
This, to be anrci was not a very 
rohable conjecture, but on inquiry 
found Aat, magic excepted, it 
did not fall very short of the truth. 
The following particulars I picked 
up here and Am-e during my short 
stay in the village of M—. 

It seemed that the young man, 
whose interment I witnessed, was 
of a delicate constitution, and a 
melancholy turn of mind. From 
all that 1 could learn of him, he 
must iiave been one of those beings, 
all soul and sentiment, tliat we 
sometimes meet with, who appear to ; 
be formed of a finer clay, and to he 
cast in a more perfect mould than 
the'every-day creatures of the world. 
He was a Wonderful admirer of 
nature; and his delight was to 
wander alone in the fields to -in¬ 
dulge his ineditatiODs^ He held hut 
little communication with the young 
men of tfie village, yet he was 
neither nor distaot; and to 
his blind teqtlier he was a dutiful 
and affiaeddhate sob. But he seemed 
to derive his chief pleasure from his. 
lonely masiugs; perhaps, from (he 
consciousness that he -could find no 
kindred^^int^to piwtieipate in his 
feelings. At this {terlod Ae^only 
daughter of Major Merton, a gen. 
tieman of considerable wealth in the 
neighbourhood, having finished her 
.education at a fashionable boar% 
ing-school, returned home. Naluise^ 
hiS made her a very loyelywpung 
woman ; hut she was vain, fend-of 
oonquest, and possessed very little 
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fieeliag'. It is true she could ireep 
at a pathetic story, and she was 
nerer at a loss for a pretty senti¬ 
ment; hut the current ol her mind 
ran cold, although an occasional 
eiKi-beain might seem to light its 
surface.. In an unlucky hour her 
> beauty^ caught the eye of the too 
sensitive boy, and he stood mutely 
gazing at her as she passed him in 
her father's carriage : he. had never 
seen such loveliness before. She 
rose to his sight like the beautiful 
creation of a blissful dream ; the,, 
realized vision of his brightest imjs^ 
ginings. He had long sighed for 
an object to which he could turn 
with confidence, and breathe the 
hopes and wishes, the fannies and 
conceptions, with which his soul 
was teeming, and here he fancied 
he had found that being. The 
difference of wealth and station 
never once occurred; or, if it did, it 
melted away before the fervour of 
his hopes. His spirit seemed to re¬ 
ceive a new impulse: he became' 
more active ana less abstracted; 
the tide of his thoughts no longer 
spread itself over the face of nature, 
to wander unconfined amid its 
boundless beauties; it narrowed at 
once and directed its course to one 
object. He haunted Major Merton’s 
grounds from morning till night, 
and returned too happy to have 
• snatclicd a passing glance at the 
form of bis beloved. The young 
lady, like most young ladies, was 
not slow in reinarkhig the conquest 
she had made; and although her 
ambition suggested that her lover 
was neither rich nor noble, her 
vanity was gratified by the mute 
homage of her lowly swain. There 
.was something she thought delight¬ 
fully romantic in the matter, and 
she tresolved, ponr passer le temps^ 
to favour his addresses. ' Site was 
deeply read in novels and romances; 
not the compositions of this de¬ 
scription of - the present day, in 
which good sense and propriety are 
in general tot, be found, but the 
loose productions of the French 
school, which too often find their 
way, into fashionable seminaries. 
Her maid, too, who shared hef entire 
confidenre, was no stranger to in¬ 
trigue. The affair was conducted 
with all imaginable secrecy and 
caution. The usual means were re¬ 


sorted to; a not® was dropped, and 
an assignation appointed. But who 
can paint the raptures of the happv 
lover, when, trembling, confused, 
and unable to articulate, he stood 
before the object of his love? In 
short, the poor youth became the 
dupe to his credulity, and gave up 
his entire soul to a passion the most 
delicate and refined. The artful 
girl, with the aid of her worthless 
confidant, left no means untried to 
effect her purpose. She soon ob;- 
served that her rustic lover was a 
perfect child of nature, a creature of 
sentiment and feeling; and shm. 
framed her discourse to suit with 
the turn of his mind. The beauties 
and the wonders of nature presented 
an. ample field, and her education 
afforded her the means of discours¬ 
ing to advantage on these matters. 
Wnen thus engaged how eagerly 
would the unenlightened boy de¬ 
vour. her discourse,” how fondly 
drink 

x^The dear, delicious poiaon of her 
tongue.” 

At first he was timid, shy, and 
diffident; but he gradually became 
tender, impassioned and eloquent; 
yet still, in all his words and actions, 
with tilie pure feeling inseparable 
from true love, he preserved the 
most perfect respect towards the ob¬ 
ject of his passion. lie viewed her 
as a being of a pure and exalted 
nature, a bright intellectual spirit, 
in the light ot whose presence it was 
bliss to stand}. the music of whose 
voice it was* rapture to hear. A 
grove on her father’s grounds was 
the happy place where they met; 
and here, one evening, the enamour¬ 
ed youth ventured to give vent to ' 
his full heart, in a free confession 
of the passion that sway^ed his every 
flionght, and gave lite and vigour 
to his mounting hopes.. The young 
lady appeared surprised and offend¬ 
ed, she blushed and bit her Ups j 
and then, with a heartless devity, 
she laughed in his face, 'and asked 
him, if he could really supjil'to that' 
her condescension was emmeantto;' 
have such a tendency ? ^he thep'^ 
desired him, since his presumptidp 
had led him so far, never more to 
tbhak of nsoetipg her again; ai^ 
with fhe-K^r of offended dignity 
left him ahil[r^rned to her home. 
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Thie unhappy youny naan nould 
scarcely credit his hearin|ri he ap- 
neared lost and bewildered ; his 
heart seemed to sink within him, 
and a, cold chill shot through his 
frame ; he flnng himself on the 
damp earth, where he lay in a state 
of insensibility till long after mid¬ 
night, when he .arose in a cold 
shiver, and, rather from habit than 
choice, he returned to his mother’s ' 
dwelling, 

•• In hopeless, helpless, brokenness of 
heart.” 

A ferer of the brain was the im¬ 
mediate consequence of his damp 
bed, and the excess of his feelings; 
and, in his ravings, the frequent 
repetition of tlie name of hia fair 
destroyer, but too well disclosed 
the 'cause of his disorder. In this 
state he continued for some time, 
till the fever gradually abated, and 
he sunk into a calm; but, though 
nature had conquered the disease, 
the poison of despair was not to be 
eradicated. In time he left his bed, 
and he once more wandered in the 
fields, but it was clear that his 
reason was impaired; he no longer 
stood to contemplate the Heavens, 

** Like some entranced and visionary 
, seer.” 

Nor would he stoop, as he was wont 


to do, and pluck the wild blossoms 
that sprung up in his path, to ad¬ 
mire ' the minutenes of their beauty, 
j^ale, wasted, and woe-begone, he 
strayed from place to place, ap¬ 
parently unconscious that the sun 
was beaming in the sky, the flowers 
blooming in his way, and the birds 
singing around him. It was feared, 
while ne continued in this state 
that he would have attempted sui¬ 
cide, and some of the young men of 
thft village agreed in turn to watch 
' 14 m at a distance; but although he 
bm witnessed the total wreck of his 
fondest hopes; though life to him 
' was a cheerless blank, and death 
the only good he could hope and 
pray for, bis spirit was too weak 
to contemplate self-destruction ; in¬ 
deed he was hastening to the grave 
in a way as certain, though less 
speedy. The essence of life ap- 
eared to evaporate by degrees from 
is wasted body, till at last a single 
sigh would seem to be sufficient to 
dissolve the union; and so it was. 
One calm evening he lay down on 
the fatal spot where he last saw 
the object of his unhappy passion, 
and, with his arms folded across bis 
breast, he breathed his last, as lie 
faintly articulated her name. 

G. L. A. 


LINES TO A KITTEN. 

Thou little furry, sleek, and frisking thing,' 
Emblem of idleness, and harmless glee; 

How do thy. antic tricks, and wanton spring, 

Mock the grave cares which my companions be 1 
And if thy sports provoke a transient smile, 

Thou in pert whisker’d gravity dost stand. 

As if to mock me still—and then awhile, 

As thine unfetter'd humour may command, 

In giddy involutions, for thy tail 
Thou mak'st a chace, which aptly may ponrtray 
The type of those Btrai%e eddies that assail. 

On life's wide stream, man’s ever retrtless way. 
How swift, how supple, how diversely wild 
These movements which thy sportiveness essays! 
How full of grace! for thou art Nature's child. 

And by her easy gift'tbou hastageh ways. 

Those eyes of new-born wonder seem to speak. 
Those pretty velvet feet, where, hidden, grows 
The treacherous claw, remind of beauty’s cheek, 
Which oft in smiles a sting insidious throws. 
Thus dost thou prompt variety of thought 

All thonghtless as thou art, and aid’st the Mnse, 
Amusing pet, that miew'st a strain untaught; 

Long tfaep,'instructive trider, may'st thou use 
In full cept^t thy moderate desire. 

To foMt on milk, and play beside the fire. 
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MINVANE. 

From Oaaian's Berrathtm. 

Who from Morven’s rocky steejv 
So sweetly blushing and so lair, 

Rends gazing oi> the rolling deep, 

’Tis Morni’s lovely daughter uiere. 

The youth in all their arms appear, 

But where is Kyno's beamy spear. 

Our tearful eyes and looks of woe 
Confirm^ too soon her boding fears; 
inform’d her that her Ryno low 

Would brave no more the strife of spears; 

That pale os clouds the hero flew. 

Her heart’s fond choice and lover true. 

Ye pitying chiefs of htorven’s land, 

Andf is the son of Fingal slain? 

'’Twas no mean foe, or feeble hand 
That stretch’d my Ryno on the plain 1 
My I^no, my belov’d IS gone. 

And 1 am in the world alone. 

Ye winds that lift my dark-brown hair. 

And waft my. sorrows o’er the sea ; 

]Nnt long these griefs and sighs ye bear, 

For 1 must soon with Ryno be. 

With Ryno sleep, with Ryno dream. 

On clouds beyond your changeful stream. 

The day may close, the chase be o’er. 

The feast of shells again be spread; 

But Ryno joins the; feast no more, 

He slumDcrs in the narrow bed. 

The chase, the feast, or Morven’s foes. 

No more .awake my lovers reposcL 

Where are thy dqgs, tliy massy shield, 

\ And where is now thy shining bow ; 

'^e sword that glitter’d o’er the field. 

And spear that laid the mighty low. . < _ 

Their blaze was heaven’s descending Qrc, '' 

The feeble quake—the bold admire. 

Within yon vessel’s bosom deep. 

All gory and confus’d they lie. 

In darkness now their terrors sleep; 

Their music’s ceas’d, their splendours die. 
Heath’s narrow hall is dark aiid drear, 

Wliere Ryno rests no arms appear. ' 

Wlien will the morning come and say, 

“ Arise, thou King of Spears arise, 

The hunters are abroad to-day. 

The conscious hind affrighted flies. 

The echoing hills the shouts prolong, 

Arise and join the joyful ibrong.” . ' 
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Away tbon fair*hair’d smiling- morn, 
in clouds conceal tby glittering- head, 

Nor hunter’s shout, nor echoing horn. 

Can wake the darkiydwelling dead. 

The warrior sleeps in death’s cold gloom. 

The hinds are bounding o’er his tomb. 

Come night, thy heaviest shadows spread. 

And cast unwonted darkness round ; 

Minvane seeks the silent bed 
Where her lov’d Ryno sleeps profound. 

I’ll softly steal to thy repose. 

And there, my love, forget my woes. 

Bright eyes shall weep, and Selma’s fair. 

With sorrowing hearts, shall seek for mo; 

Invite me hack, their joys to share. 

With songs and softest melody. 

Sweet maids, in vain ye pour the lay, 

I sleep with Ryno far away. 


W.T. 


COENOBIUM ATTICUM; OR, 

The shades of chatacter in in¬ 
dividuals are very commonly con¬ 
founded hy the superficial observa¬ 
tion which men bestow on each 
other, and are sometimes, indeed, 
so intimately blended by the hand 
of nature, as to escape the scrutiny 
of the most discerning. To dis¬ 
tinguish and define these is, there¬ 
fore, an amusing occupation ; and it 
is from this we learn, how mate¬ 
rially the harmony and fair propor¬ 
tions of society spring from the 
endless variety of tastes and inodes 
of thought. Nothing is more gra¬ 
tifying to a reflecting mind than to 
see a company composed of men of 
different ages, habits, pursuits, and 
education, concentred in one focus 
of radiation, and all employed in 
imparting light to each other, and 
eliciting, every momeht, new sparks 
of thought and sentiment. Uni¬ 
versal as is this diversity of opinion, 
it is not in any province more con- 
spicuous than in literature; and the 
effect prddaeed from its combination 
. with this, is at once the mos| ciiri- 
nns %nd amusing. As I have €OB|e 
4 n! ,the conclusion, that there i« no 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 

standard of natural beauty in the 
female countenance, so nothing is 
more true than the general absence 
of any definite standard in the :ui- 
judication of intellectual merit. It 
.IS this beautiful admixture of the 
varied colours of sentiment, blended 
ill all the pleasing forms of light 
and shade, that produces the shining 
rainbow we so often admire in the 
moral firmament. 

1 reside at ohc of the two largest 
towns in the county of Lancaster, 

and.am a member of a 

society, established equally for the 
cultivation of the belles lettres, and 
the promotion of friendly feeling, 
which is diversified with so great a 
profusion of the variety 1 allude to, 
that it canpot fail to shine with 
harmnnised and heightened lustre, 
when its rays are transferred to the 
European Magazine. It is a maxim 
with the writer, that, as there is a 
mixture of gopd and evil in the 
composition of every man, so every 
character cuhtaids distinct propi^- 
tihos of senpe and absurdity, aitd 
neither is, at air times, to be con- 
l&dently ptonouheed sapient, or rldi- 





calons. It is from the predominance 
only of tlie one or the otlier feature, 
on particular occasions, and called 
forth by particular accidents, that 
each takes its hue of firmness 'or 
imbecility: and the same person 
may at one time appear the most 
silly, and at another, under new cir¬ 
cumstances, the most penetrating and 
sensible of men, 'J'hese ohserrations 
are intended to establisli a conclu¬ 
sion which seems naturally enough 
to flow from them, that the ecc^trici- 
tics, and even the vaccilations of hu¬ 
man intellect, are not al^vays to be 
brought forward to the dispara^fe- 
ment of genius. On any one point 
*it is surprising to see what a con¬ 
trariety of opinions will be evinced 
in the society in question; nor can 
this discrepancy he tolerably con¬ 
ceived or accounted for, till the 
reader has been presented with the 
characters of the most leading per¬ 
sonages. 

Topsey deserves to occupy the 
first place, not less from the claim 
to precedence involved in his digni- 
fieif cognomen, than from the supe¬ 
riority in years which he possesses 
over the rest of the company; having 
arrived at the sixty-third winter 
happily destined to sprinkle its 
frosts over his head without any 
diminution of the playfulness of his 
mind, or any material exhaustion of 
a constitution repeatedly subject to , 
the attacks of the Jolly god. He is " 
descended from a race of ancestors. 


venerable antiquity of the custom' 
still extant, of bathing in annua! 
libations the Laurels awarded to the 
chief son of Phoebus. Habit has 
enabled Topsey to dispose of large 
stimulating draughts, without en¬ 
trenching on the clearness of his. 
wit; ami he never was known to 
verify the appellation he bears, or 
make it an echo to the sense, by a 
dmmright prostration at the shrine 
of Bacchus., Though originally of 
ood family, he was unfortunate in 
is early career of business, and does 
not, therefore, partake constaiitly of 
life’s luxuries; but the cheerfulness 
of his temper blunts the edge of dis¬ 
appointment, and an attentive land- 
'lady, and a circle of ihdillgent 
friends, supply to him the usual 
comforts of wife and family. His 
conversation is remarkable for a 
plenitude of anecdote on every sub¬ 
ject, a store of collected informa¬ 
tion about men and manners, and 
the universality it displays of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge. His favourite 
topic of discourse is the “Riots of 
Eighty,” ami the composition which ' 
he prefers.to all others, and exalts, 
in his enthusiasm, above Homer’s 
Iliad itself, ds Burns's “ Tam 
O’.Shantcr,” He is very pertinacious 
in the opinion he forms: nothing 
can persuade him to think but that 
Wilkes was a fool, or allow tliat 
Sir William Draper’s Letters are 
inferior to those of Junins, In 
conclusion, he never entered a cewn- 


who by lineage, were all of them pany which he did not inspirit by 
three-bottle men, a circumstance his vivacity, please by his wit, and 
which discredits any account of the conciliate oy his goodnature. He 
mischiefs of bacchanalianism, since has, reader, but one fault in the. 
his grandfather, he asserts, enjoyed critic’s eye ; he is fond of rum and 
sound health (though tipsey every water. ' 

night) to his eightieth year; and The next is a youthful puritan,, 
his father spun out his last twenty, whose name is Dervise, grave and 
with good ale alone, up to tlie age stately as the dons of the sixteentb 
of ninety. The current of their wit, centum who is not one half the 
however, flowed in a clear stream age of the last personage, but who 
through their veins to his, unpolluted has a face twice us long, and an eye 
with tlie taint of Port or Hock; and twice as deep. He possesses good 
he is at this moment one of the most sense, and indulges a little in con- 
clever and sprightly men that ever versation; but, like the polar atmos- 
drank a glass of wine. ^ For wine, phere, he freezes every thing which 
it is well Known, is a prime refiner ne touches by the caution in which 
of beholder thoughts, and a known he enshrouds himself, and the half 
stimulant of aspiring genius; and measured opinion with which he re- 
wbio cannot tell of the praises that gsrds .it. In literary acquirements 
poets and orators have lavished on his chief fort lies in mathematics 
It from the earliest times, and the and chemistry, though he rnakes^ 
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pretensions, perhaps not lyliolly 
groundless, to an acquaintance with 
retters and science in general. His 
distinguishing characteristic is that 
of l^nishing all passion and fervour 
fl'om discourse, of calculating coldly 
the good qualities of a work which 
you condemn, and the defects of a 
composition which ^torts the tri¬ 
bute of your unqualined admiration. 
By thus modifying the merits and 
demerits of every character, and, 
of every subject, he obtains the' 
reputation of a most discreet per¬ 
son; and by the solemnity of his 
countenance and voice, and his 
nsnal silence, imposes on the World 
an idea of his great experience. It 
must be said, however, that his 
moral aphorisms are very stale, and 
his ethical notions of ntness and 
pr^riety quite common-place. 

The nature of such a man’s mind 
excludes the possibility of his form¬ 
ing a passionate attachment for any 
articular object: yet it may not 
c amiss to mention, that he too has 
his prejudices, which are evinced 
when he acknowledges, that if any 
production of roan deserves praise 
more than another, the Letters of 
Junius,which I have had occasion to 
name, leave all other human com- 
ositions in any language far bc- 
ind them. 

i shall now allude to a person 
who is not without his value in the 
society, but presents, perhaps, a 
more ridiculous figure than any 
other member. . His name is Cah- 
TiLAOE: his figure long and thin, 
his address uncouth, and his face 
saintly, and as straight as one of 
his own busts of plaster of Paris. 
He is the most legitimate pedant 
since the reign of Dr. Johnson, not, 
indeed, from extent or profundity of 
-acquirements like bis, but from talk¬ 
ing with a loud and' overbearing 
voice, composing every colloquial 
sentence as though dictating for 
the press, incessantly recurring to 
topics of science, of which he knows 
little, and running over the whole 
gamut of technical phraseology. It 
may be wondered what can consti¬ 
tute the value I assigned him; but 
the fact is, he can reiterate the sen¬ 
timents he has borrowed from some 
i^wly-read book with tolerable pre- 
and discourse with heart¬ 


burning eloquence on an excoriated 
knuckle, or a blood-shot eye. Ke- 

f )ort, however, says, that once, on 
aying open a living rat, in the 
course of an anatomical lecturO. 
which he was giving the society* 
when I was absent, he took up a 
nerve by mistake, instead of the 
femoral artery, by which he put the 
unoffending animal into the most 
exquisite torture. Scandal says 
many things. 1 say nothing. 

His acquaintance with polite lite^. 
rature is very confined, and tlie au¬ 
thors wlio are in his good graces 
are too few to enable him to form a 
diversified choice; hut I declare to, 
oU, gentle reader, as a secret, that 
b one day told me very solemnly, 
and without a smile, that for his 

S ait, on mature.reflection, bethought 
lomer and Virgil were the finest 
poets in the world ! 

But I have dwelt long enough on 
the. dry and barren wastes of pedair- 
try, and jgo to refresh my mind with 
the contemplation of a personage, 
in every respect the most attracting 
in'the company. His name' is Dal- 
RTMFLB: so tfic recording hand of 
story vouchsafes to convey to pos¬ 
terity the character of a man who 
comprises wit, learning, and good 
humour. Spirit of exalted mould! 
let me do justice to thy talents, and 
thy virtues; and tell the world, that 
if knowledge and worth of an ex¬ 
alted character, could have put for¬ 
tune in thy power, and placed suc¬ 
cess at thy teet, thou wonldst have 
been great and happy. He is now 
in the very prime and vigour of 
manhood, with a mighty, yet play¬ 
ful mind, (like the lion dandling 
the creature it could destroy) and 
with a body grown up to that 
plenitude of animal strength, which 
two years more will begin to en¬ 
cumber with thefaifings of declining ' 
life. In the earlier part of his ex¬ 
istence his fortunes were erratic, and 
his destinies long unfixed; till fo¬ 
reign hospitalty moored the vessel 
of his fate, and love bowed down 
the colours which before had floated 
to every gale. He is since become 
a resident within the precincts pt 
the'society, and indulges in moderate 
^competence, his propensity to lite¬ 
rary amusements, lie has derived 

frnm nature a ' vpin of olaa.i- 
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fiantry, chastened by the most re¬ 
fined and delightful humour. His 
early acquaintance with various life 
has supplied him with a diversity of 
information, an extensive acquaint¬ 
ance Avith boohs, and a happy 
promptitude of classical illustra¬ 
tion. He' is, in short, a complete 
literary man. He has added ninrh 
to the current literature of his coun¬ 
try by his services to the conductors 
of occasional publications, not to 
name his private poetical eiriisions, 
and a volume compiled of his writ¬ 
ings, on a plan which, if it ever 
be adopted, must at once edify 
and amuse the public. In the Coe- 
nobium he is distinguished by a 
clear and forcible expression of his 
sentiments, and in a language too 
which soars above others in aptitude 
and propriety. There is in his notions 
of honour and generosity, a tender¬ 
ness of sentiment equally worthy 
the hero and the Christian. His 
features are expressive of a culti¬ 
vated mind, and mark an undeiv 
standing often exercised on subjects 
of depth and reflection. There is 
a laughing intelligence ever playing 
about his eyes, which convinces the 
beholder, that it is the expression 
of a mind that cannot sometimes 
avoid revelling in the consciousness 
of its own superiority, and evinces 
how well qualified its possessor is to 
seize on the humourous points in 
every object. The latter effect is 
not weakened by a twitching of one 
eye to which he is become accustom¬ 
ed, and which, it must not be denied, 
adds pungency to the keenest sa¬ 
tires of his tongue. 

A planet so brilliant can scarcely 
have specks which its brightness 
will not overpoAver or conceal; yet 
this orb has an eccentricity in its 
motions, which prevents a confidence 
in its consistency, and diminishes 
the benefit of its irradiation. It is 
too subject to the iibrations peculiar 
to lunar and lunatic bodies, and is 
not sufficiently obsequious to the in¬ 
fluence of gravity. His resolution 
and lus tastes aviII change twenty 
times in an hour; and he now dares 
to place as little dependance in pros¬ 
pect, 6n the stability of his inten¬ 
tions, as other ]>eople arc willing to 
allow to them. The sentiment of 
Horace, expressed of himself in 


Rome's meridian, may he para¬ 
phrased Avith double propriety with 
regard to Dairy mole. The country¬ 
man delights in London, the Lon¬ 
doner in the country. ' 

Owing to the several traits ih his 
character above delineated, he lias 
never been able to establish any de¬ 
finite idea of literary excellence in 
his mind, for his* enthusiasm liurrics 
UAvay his judgment, and his irreso¬ 
lution is ever unsettling his choice. 

He is generally attended to the 
society by a friend, his Jidtts achates, 
Avho advances side by side AvIth him, 
but Avhu is far from possessing a 
parity of merit, and is rnueli his 
inferior in the captivating depart¬ 
ments of character. Their feelings 
are congenial, but in all other res¬ 
pects so striking is the difference 
of temperament, that it is matter of 
surprise so strict a friendship should 
subsist between them. 'Dalrymple 
is sanguine and enthusiastic. An¬ 
tonio slow and Ioav spirited ;thc 
former is fond of motion, unthink¬ 
ing and open: tlie latter averse 
to gaity, ever methodical and cau¬ 
tious, though not suspicions. The 
one is a man of talent, the other 
merely a man of sense. His friend, 
however, has discovered in Antonio 
a certainty of conduct, an adherence 
to his promise, and a constancy of 
att'dchment, Avhich have called forth 
his esteem, and taught him to look 
•deeper than the surface for the better 
qualities of his nature. Many have 
not hesitated to assign him a laigc 
portion of goodnature; and I know 
that he has such strong natural im¬ 
pressions of duty, that he never 
diverges from it without the most 
rigid remonstrances of his internal 
monitor. From the temperament of 
his constitution he cannot succeed 
in the spirit of mimicry, or the spor¬ 
tiveness of gaiety; and he has the 
prudence not to attempt any thing 
which he cannot perform success¬ 
fully. ,He possesses a remarkable 
gravity of face, and sallowness of 
aspect, and wears the appearance 
of a much greater age than really 
belongs to Yiim. His features, at 
the same time, are softened with a 
shade of pensive melancholy; and 
a forehead deeply wrinkled, seems to 
' indicate a man of strong natural pas¬ 
sions Avhose thoughts have beett 
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habitual I jr exorcised on matters of 
ivei^ht, wiio has put his mind many 
years on the rack of unreal distress, 
and uho, often oflfendin)randoften re¬ 
penting, has scourged his conscience 
with that severe scrutiny which 
arises from his practical knowledge 
of human frailty His countenance, 
however, is expressive of varied 
emotions, and is always an index 
to the immediate operations of his 
mind and the influenres to which it 
is suhject. I'he prevailing hue of his 
mind is sondrreaiid sad, and should 
ho hy any chance aspire to hilarity, 
he reasons on puns like a mechanical 
casu'st, laughs like a cynic witli 
forced complaisance, and hannners 
ut Jokes like a Iducksmitli, ponder¬ 
ously and clumsily. Of his aver¬ 
sions, of which every man has some, 
his greatest is an open door. Krom 
the general regularity of his habits, 
and Ills impatience oi bustle, it has 
long been the opinion, that he is 
destined to he an old bachelor ; but 
in conversation he is loud on the 
horrors of cclihaey, and is ever ex¬ 
tolling the supreme happiness of 
married life. The truth is, he is of 
a temper too much discontented with 
any present condition. 

I nave oliserved in him one fea¬ 
ture ivhich 1 think has escaped the 
notii'c of everybody eNc; and that 
is, that there is, in all his actions, 
an uriiialHcd steadiness in his pur¬ 
pose, ami a ceaseless di-tcrmination 
to carry hi.s point. 'I’his thoroiigh- 
pacedness lias communicated it'.idf 
to his pleasiir.-.s as well as his la¬ 
bours ; and he runs through the bu¬ 
siness of relaxation with earnest¬ 
ness, because he has deliberated and 
resolved upon it. 

In his literary predilections he 
has disclaimed the jiretcusions of 
poetry to the rank of those works 
that redound to the general prolit 
of mankind, and are subservient to 
the great realities of life. Into this 
place he has elevated prose writings 
alone, and at the top of th^ column 
of books that adorns his library, 
the sculptured bust of Dr. Johnson, 
with Kasselas for its base, looks 
down upon the author’s below it, 
in token of the owner’s undivided 
admiration. 

A worthy member of the Trium- 
viraU*, in wliielithe two last arc con¬ 
joined, is IlossnYN, who is also their 


coadjutor in'the combination they 
have found it necessary to form in 
the society ; for I should have in¬ 
formed the reader, thal parlies e.vist, 
even in an asseiiibliige so united as 
ours. The two principal division.^ 
which dc.serve to be mentioned, re- , 
solve themselves into the Specula¬ 
tive I’arty, and the Mattcr-of-faci. 
Party, which so clearly explain their 
respective characters by the term 
assigned to each, that 1 ‘hull think 
any further mention of them in this 
place Finncecssaiy. The gentleman 
whom J now propose to describe is 
by family a Scotchman, hy nature a 
man of feeling, and by edneatiuo a 
man of sciem;c. He isapers oi of 
plain unperverted sense, u-i). lUin 
tilled by sentiment; a good inigiiisi 
of strong jii'incipU-!', and jxo’l'iiit 
dispositions. lie has .io under¬ 
standing that giapjdes I'loselv with 
• very siihjert iiiirodiie' I. end he 
fhjeets to sjicjk on noiir, cxiept 
questions of mctapiiysi* u suhtilly, 
which heahhors; and on all subjects 
on which he delivers Ids ^eoi’!mcnts, 
he uses foreildt* language and wcll- 
chosciiilliiMrations. which /hiw with 
tolerahle smoothness, ate! ti:id, per 
haps, an <•:. 1 , access hy iJiHiius of a 
slight I'lKtare of dialect, and au 
ci|}paren: irigen'nnisnc--^ of n loj'er. 
fie is a happy hnshaiid, and itie 
f.iflicT of eight or ten cliildn’H. lie 
pos^e.ises much goodnature, and is- 
sincere in all his friendships, Ihoiigb 
ratlier tender on I'aiicied points of 
iionoiir. 

He has roirn*-'.in;<a*cd seveiai 
seientitie discoveii'is *•» p .Miceriiois 
which are tlic professed .epc-f'li. ■ ;■ 
of science; yet nU e i.h .t.is-'icg 
bis prowess iii Ibi*- i p.ii'.mut, 
he is more natmaily •o;.o-lje.l to 
the vurdaiit g!..!!es ot lilerainiv. 
In these region.-; bis prefen nee is 
given to that speculative spceii-s of 
writing that makes human nattiic 
the subject of its conUm.jilati.vns, 
and on this account the name of Lt 
Bruy^re ever awake.s ilu< ididat.-y 
of his soul. 

Another associated tadleegi.i, of 
Dalryinplc, tvhost; tiilents, above all 
Others, are 

" « ..- meant for mankiud,*’ 

is the witty, the lively, the restless, 
the laughing, the social, the facetious 
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Lunos. Not a pun or quibble 
can elude or escape the torture of 
bis merciless fangs, ever in search 
of the gay and the amusing bubbles 
in the atiuosphere of fun, and re¬ 
gardless of tiic consideration due 
to tlie friend whom they sacrifice. 
Let liisf-ory hereafter tell, O ! gifted 
ljucius, liow tliou hast decked and 
beautified the exterior of literature, 
liovv thou hast vindicated the tenets 
of our religion, and how thou hast 
advanced thy patriotic foot to pro- 
U:ot the standard of thy country’s 
liberties ! J^et not detraction with 
hej pen of gall tell of thy follies, 
ihy frivolities, and thy fashions ; 
nor how thy courtly tongue hunts 
down every metaphor suggested by 
the cieations of fancy to grace thy 
/|iscoiir'' 0 , or how skilful thou art 
in framing tiiose perfumed sentences 
ivliosu so* ' ohiect is lo produce 
efi'cet. lie !' thy praise, ! amiable 
comrade, ii the teeth of all that is 
sage and philnsopliical, to have 
united the greatest conceit with the 
finest talents ' 

1 -.hould fiiil in my duty if I 
omitted to mention ami to eulogize 
the learned ffi iFAX, tlie ' patron 
and assisn'o; of young gcninscs, 
and. till- lioal reformer of all 
literary aiuises. 1 know not whether 
he be coii'-Tantly more employ¬ 
ed in reading or in writing, in 
ar-qiiitiiig or dispensing His or¬ 
dinary step seems inueterniinatc, 
his eyes are turned inward, his head 
the heavy nir/^ui.iiK' of tinui|tiiirian 
lore, iiud hi.s pen assuretily the 
pen of .1 ready vi-iler. What of 
Fletcher, and Wylieiley, and Mas- 
si he e :)! toil, let no man inen- 
tloo, lest he 'iaifT tor his garrulity 
in liaviii,'- ins ignorance exposed, 
and the wlmle Fngli.sh Drama un¬ 
masked on his astonished eyes. Fix 
him but on a sofa, harp his ma¬ 
chinery ariglit, wind him up with 
some siierry, j)ul him upon some 
subject of ancient learningi and in 
.about an hour you shall hear him 
begin to pour forth the entire seheme 
ami .S 3 ’s(''’ju of tlie Belies Lettres, in 
iis frill and voluihlea stream as ever 
saluted your ears. Well, had not 
either Astiica claimed thy devo¬ 
tions, Of fame enchanted thy pen, 
then h!id.«i thou composed the con¬ 
tentions of living disputants, instead 
of indulgrjug in Eetrospeclive vi» 


sions, or adjusting the scale of pre¬ 
cedence between the departed cham¬ 
pions of polemical literjitnre ! 

The young Tebtollub is his 
most favoured friend, proud to be 
known to have Ittis countenance, 
and grateful for his numhcrless good 
otliees. lie is one of those youthful 
aspirants to fame, who, if prudence 
do hut direct him, will attain one of 
the highest pinnacles in Apollo’s 
temple, and if she do not, will be 
elevated to one of the loftiest garrets 
in Paternoster-row. There is this 
strange incongruity in his character, 
that while his writing is always, at 
the least, respectable, his conversa¬ 
tion impresses one with nothing but 
the idea of puerility and vacancy. 
He seems born to be the reviver of 
Rome’s Lyric Bards; some assert 
that he raises them up only to out¬ 
rival them, others that it results 
from the nature of his disposition, 
terrified by no project, ami dissa¬ 
tisfied with no performance. Time 
will shew whether he is designed lo 
be a* novelist, an cssgyist, or a 
ballad-writer: he is certainly one of 
the most rising geniuses in our 
society, and seems to descend unne¬ 
cessarily from himself, when he re¬ 
sorts to the subterfuge of plagiarism. 
Sir 'I'liumas Brown is the model 
whom he praises mostlu speculation; 
but the Bard of Ireland is the writer 
whose nmsc is really his admiration, 
and whose style he cultivates. 

B.4LUO has a claim to mention, on 
the ground of some peculiarities, by 
which he is distinguished in manner 
and language. IJnhlesscd in form, 
ungiftcu in speech, he yet makes pre¬ 
tensions to an acquaintance with 
every subject, writes on many, and 
talks oil all. The “ A^on f/uivfjuid 
tetigit non ornavit" doiis not, how¬ 
ever, apply to him, since his incom- 
etence disfigures most things, and 
is prolixity spoils all. His style is 
more of a florid cast than any other, 
marked by an affectation of coarse 
and extravagant metaphors, which 
he mistakes for poetical imagery. 
He has taken under his wings a 
puny unfledged witling, emptier 
than liimself, who never opened hia 
mouth in debate since he had no 
thought to utter, bat whom he 
kindly assists in his writing exi¬ 
gences, with materials which shew 
too plainly the quarter from, which 
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ther emanate^. Heis gometimegelcct* 
ad into the presidential chair,> not 
'Iby the supcreminence of his abilities, 
but by the'intrigues of his partizans 
on the speculative or metaphysical 
side, who own him for their cham¬ 
pion. He cannot, therefore, he ex- 
pected to perform its duties with 
solemnity, but he makes up fur his 
want of natural authority by trick 
and grimace. Some grosser in- 
.stances of this are so offensive to 
the eve, that "! sometimes feel in- 
rlineu to put the question to him, 

<*QuorBum haec tam putida tendunt?'* 

I .feel a pleasure in distressing the 
noisy gentleman with Latin, be¬ 
cause I know he does not understand 
it. But woe to the member whose 
argument lie rises to controvert, for 
though no danger is to he appre¬ 
hended from his pungency, the 
greatest suffering may bis feared 
from his dullness and prolixity. 

In the north corner of the room 
sit !two brothers,- robust of body, 
and vigorous of understanding; 
lasting proofs that a sickly tempera-, 
ment, bilqus habit, and puny face, 
are not necessary ingredients in the 
man of talent. The mind of one 
roams the wide panoramic expanse^ 
of general literature, the other has' 
climbed up the steep summit of the 
rock of science. The one is, there¬ 
fore, the more entertaining com¬ 
panion, the other the more instruc¬ 
tive. Their name is Tacit. Both 
are advanced into the middle stage of 
life, though still qnfettcred by the 
bands of Hymen, and lighted up 
with all the conviviality and amenity 
peculiar to youth. Though stern and 
ungraced in feature, and plain in 
dress, their society is everywhere 
courted for its native charm of 
social pleasantry. Freduric, the 
elder of the two, whose name lias 
before beamed in the horiimn of 
litcniry renown, is a warm and ge¬ 
nerous friend, a man of kind heart 
and engaging manners, and gifted 
with a mostindulgent vein of poetry. 
In his own reading he prefers Lord 
Byron’s style above all; but in 
writing, he is attached to the hu¬ 
mourous species of composition, and 
of his merit in this, future ages 
will attest the rorre.-tno^ of my 
estimate, when they are. favonred 


with a published copy of bis late 
most sentiRKinital effusion. I will 
go out of my way to predict the feme 
of this interesting poem,'and to say 
that It contains some exquisite 
touches of pathos, much beautiful 
imagery, and the liveliest strain of 
humour ; and that it is far too short 
for the wishes of those, who are 
honoured with the recital of it. • 

His habits are simplehe is an 
astonishing pedestrian, much in the 
habit of taking romantic excursions, 
and not averse to the contemplation 
of scenes in low life. 

Erasmus, the younger brother, 
has not only shone with credit in the 
society of philosophers, hut reposed 
on the shelves of academic learning; 
for what he says is appreciated, 
and what he has written is preserved. 
He is a cool and clear-headed logi¬ 
cian, a man of general and enlarged 
ideas, sufficiently versed in polite 
letters, a cheerful instructor, and of 
pleasant and obliging demeanour; 
though he is generally heard to say 
hut little iu company, and his mind 
ranges almost excfusivelv in the 
higher tracks of intellectual thought. 
Too great to receive justice at my 
hands, Erasmus, seek a worthier 
biographer record thy attain¬ 
ments; yet the world may, per¬ 
haps, have to regret, that thy 
inherent modesty has uniformly sup¬ 
pressed thy' talent. Go on in thy 
prosecution of the varying forms of 
science: pursue thy ornithology, 
thy geometry and - thy chymtstry, 
and continue to mark and arrest the 
changing aspects of the sky: thy 
frankness and goodnature are sure 
to make thee beloved, if thy dis¬ 
coveries should fail to render thee 
celebrated. 

Where yonder individual pours 
forth strains of eloquence, and a 
knotty circle is collected, whose faces 
are all irradiated with mirth, the 
gay Archie Macarvet, the gazette 
of fashion, commands the spirit of 
fascination. Short' of stature and 
misshapen .in feature, yet-his mind 
is cultivated and his wit circulates; 
w'hile his large rolling eyes betoken, 
op Lavater’s rule, his envied fa¬ 
cility of expressing his sentiments, 
for which the words that ru^h to his 
-tongue are almost too rapid. He is 
quick, warm-hearted, and sprightly, 
prolific in tropes and figures, and 
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refined by « collegiate education, modification of cfiaraCter and feel* 
l^rafted on the precepts of tiie law; ing, which originality of mind na- 
it matters little that he is vain and turally assumes, but these are the 
fickle,‘for none of us is without his principal personages who have just 
faults, and frailty is an attribute, claims to mention, or who possess 
from which whoever is free is more qualities which lay within the scope 
or less than human. of a pen like mine to delineate. The 

Poetry claims him for her truest society in the precarious nature of 
votary, and many are the offerings its continuance is not unlike the 
he pays at her shrine; while music, rainbow in the variety and union of 
that waits upon his tongue, seasons its colours^ and possibly before this 
them with a vocal melody of which lucubration shall have bad time to 
his throat is the peculiar source, appear {leforc the public eye it may 
He therefore frequently mounts cease to exist to observation. My 
into the consecrated altitudes of labours then will not, in that event, 
song, and delights the company be the less acceptable, if they shall be 
with the smooth inflexions of his the means of preserving and re- 
voice, attuned to some sonnet of his cording the transitory peculiarities 
own composing. of genius, and the diversities of 

The course of a traveller who, in individual taste. 1 hope they may 
quest of novelty, has passed over the also be expected to have another 
varieties of earth’s wide landscape, effect; thpt of promoting the insti- 
and the fairy glades blessed with the tution of similar associations in 
hand of fertility, is not unlike the other parts Qf the country; and of 
route I have performed through the impressing the caviller with a firm 
varied regions of mind, and the sur* conviction, that the apparent anti- 
vey 1 have taken of the blooming pathies in the elements of humanity, 
tracts of cultivated nature. I have tend only to promote the grand dc- 
by BO means described all the mem- ifign of creation, and to strengthen 
bers of our Cosnobium, which the chain of universal harmony, 
branches out still farther into every CniTO. 


A DREAM. 

How wond’rous ’tis that when the eyes are clos'd. 

And all the senses in deep slumber bound. 

The mind still holds her functions undepress’d; 

Sees, hears, and feels; recalls events gone by. 

Hath strange presentiment of those to come, ‘ 

And, quitting earth’s dull sphere, exulting soars 
To each bright realm by fancy conjur’d up. 

And cloth’d in hues of beauty ; there to mix 
With laughing spirits on the moonlit green ; 

Or rove with angels thro' the courts orHeaven, 

And catch the iimstc flowing from their tongues! 

Is it the soul that, by her innate power. 

Doth cause those phantasies to rise in all 
The air and seeming of reality? 

Or do celestial beings hover round 

The couch of mortals, and instruct the mind 

With visions of futurity ? It may be• 

And these same spirits do perchance delight 
To watch the slumbers of the man of woe. 

And give to his worn mind sweet dreams.of bliss. 

For which be sighs in vain. Bat, Oh! there are 
Visions so full of horror, that they shake 
The soul with fear, nor let tir’d nature find 
Rest e’en on slumbers still and downy couch:— ' 

To such bdong the Dream I would recall. 

Eur. Mag, JVov. 18z3. 3 B. 
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On the pw)ud summit ofu lofty rock 
I sat, and gaz’d upon the pale, round moon. 

As she roll’d smiling thro’ the angry clouds 
That spread their gloomy mantle o’er the sky. 

And shrouded all the stars of Heav’n^ save one. 
Which shone awhile in solitary state. 

Then sunk among the clouds, as tho’ to seek 
For shelter in their wide and dark*ning pall, 

■From the rude winds that rerell’d in the air. 

The wild waves roar’d beneath me, and their foam 
Dash’d on the steep rock’s adamantine side, 

And mingl’d with the hurricane that swept 
O’er ocean's bospm. On iny right hand grew 
A forest, where each lofty tree bent down 
-In adoration of the ruthless blast. 

And not a lear>«^ithiD its wide domain 
Was still, but all made music to the winds. 

I hark'd, delighted to their rustling sound. 

And mus’d on wild, unutterable things; 

When, lo I the moon had vanish’d, and the forest 
It’s foliage ceas’d to wave; the rough blast slept, 
And the wide sea became a boundless plain, 

Thro' which a bright, interminable line 
<Of pale light ran, and into two strange realms 
Divided it:—-from out the one there rose 
-Oommingling sounds of merriment and woe. 

And beings of all ages dwelt therein ; 

Of whom, some smil’d right joyfully, but they 
Were few, for most did weep, and others seem’d 
Mute with a hidden sorrow; many tore 
Their hair in agony, whilst others laugh’d 
With maniac wildnpss, as they viewe«f the sun 
Roll proudly o’er them thro’ a host of ('li)uds. 
Which seem’d to envy his magnificence, 

And throng’d around him as if fain to bar 
His wide and glorious passage thro’ the heavens; 
^the mov’d onward in his majesty. 

And clothed them in his radiance as he past. 

This was the realm of Lifethe other that 
-Of Death, where all was desolately still; 

No verdure deck’d the earth; the sky above 
Was lost in utter darknesss, and the shades 
Of buried mortals wander’d thro’ the gloom 
Unceasingly and silent: in the midst. 

Upon a throne built up of human bones. 

Sat Death exulting; in his lank right hand 
He held an iron'sceptre, and his left 
Contain’d a scroll, in which his victim’s names 
In mystic characters of blood were trac’d. 

The ghastly monarch gaz’d upon the crowd 
<If spectres that surrounded his high throne,— 
Then lo6k'd upon the leifgth’ning-scroll and smil’d. 

« 

My dream Was chang’d—and in the realm of Life 
Two lovers held fond converse side by side : 

There was -a language written in their eyes, 

Rvthem alone to be interpreted; 

There was sweet music in each other’s speech,. 
’Which they alone could hear and answer to ; 

And there was magic in each othcr’b touch. 

Which only they could feel. Both were in youth. 
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^nd 80 sorpassing* beauteous was the maid; 

I'hat as 1 look’d upon her graceful form. 

Mark’d the soft a^ure of her speaking eye. 

Where joy and passion'mingled, trac’d the hues 
Of health and gladness on her glowing cheek. 

And view’d the ringlets of her glossy hair. 

Hound o’er a brow of whiteness, I could fain 

Have deem’d young Hebe had come down from heaven^. 

Array’d in everlasting loveliness. 

And left her blissful station ’niong the gods 
To seek new raptures in a mortal passion. 

The youth gaz’d on her, and his large, dark eyes 
Betray’d his adoration. She the while 
Past her fair liand across them playfully. 

Bidding him look upon a fading flower 
That grew beside him, with its little head 
Reclin’d in gentle modesty. He turn’d 
And gather’d it, and plac’d it in her hair; 

'Phen his dark eyes met hers again—and worshipp’d. 

Oh! ’twas a scene of bliss;—but soon it chang’d:— 

Over ray eyes a thin mist slowly came— 

Then moving on, it vanish’d—and I sought 

Those lov’d and loving ones upon the spot 

Where they had sat together: I beheld 

Nought save the sweet flower which they lately cull’d-' 

Now with’ring on the earth:—they both had died— 

And as I view’d their dim shades wandering ' 

In death’s dark empire E did weep to.think 
That youth and loveliness should perish thus. 

My Dream was chang’d i^ain-—and I beheld. 

Within the realm of life, u dying child 
Upon its mother’s lap ; a hectic flush 
Play’d o’er its features : in its half-clos’d eye 
The soul seem’d waiting for a summons thence,. 

And as the weeping parent bent to kiss 

Ets parched lips it gave a long, faint cry, •« . 

Lisp'd tbe dear name of “ mother”-~and expir’d. 

Ob ! then it was most pitiful to see 

How that fond mother did bemoan her child, * 

Now pale and lifeless in her arms ; she shed 
Tears of deep sorrow on its pallid riieek, 

And tore in agony her long, dark locks, 

Whilst death look’d on her from his lofty throne 
And smil’d at the destruction he had caus’d. 

Again my vision! chang’d—and in life's realm 
A youth stood fleeting clouds 

Wnich pass’d above him in phantasttc show ; 

And whilst his busy fancy pictur’d there 
A multitude of strange an.d various shapes, 

A spirit, unimaginably bright. 

Was seen to glide sublimely thro’ the air. 

Borne on a sHver car. A robe, whose hue 
Was like to that of love’s peculiar star, 

Flow’d round her heav’nly form; an amaranth wreath 
Past o’er her forehead, and encircled locks. 

Which seem'd of living gold: her eyes had drunk 
Of the blue colour of the skies, and youth 
Immortal o’er her features cast a charm 
Ineffable:—^undying music breathed, 

In strains of sweetest harmohy, where’er 
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Ttie beairteoui spirit pass’d :—the estr mov^ on 
Amid the melody, and proudly lit 
Upon the wondTing earth. The yotrth had gaz’d 
On that bright vision till his eyes were dim. 

And all his senses in amazement rapt 
The spirit smil’d on him, and from the car 
She took a golden chalice, mantling high. 

With juice, which but to look upon was joy i 
She plac’d it in his outstretch’d hand, and said, 

“ Drink deep, and fear not—’tis the cup of bliss 
He knelt, and grasp’d it eagerly;—but as 
He touch’d the liquid with nis longing lip 
The chalice broke to atoms—and he died 
In one wild agony of boundless grief:— 

The monarch of the grave look’d joyful then. 

And laugh'd in mockiery of human woe. 

Still my wild vision chang’d—and now appear’d*, 
fn life’s wide realm, a most majestic mount. 

On whose high top a glittering bauble shone 
Bright in the sun^beams, and allur’d all eyes 
To turn towards its splendour;—afar off 
Stood one who look’d on it with eager gaze 
And strove anon to tear it from its hei^it. 

To deck his brows withal;—upon his way 
He trampled innocence to eartii: brave men 
He put aside by cunning and fair words. 

Or vanquish’d them by treason ; then he slew. 

Beautiful women and sweet smiling babes. 

Without one tear of pity or remorse. 

In his ambitions striving for a toy. 

Now reach’d he the high sutnmit of the monnt. 

And anxiously stretch^ forth his hand to grasp 
The plaything which he sigh’d for—but ui vain; 

He tbppled headlong, and grim death laugh’d loud. 

Then o'er my vision came a fearful change 
The sun, moon, stars,—all beam’d in heavm at once. 
Dazzling the earth with splendour—In the midst 
A fiery comet rear’d his burning crest. 

And mov’d along triumphantly and fast; 

Each star that be approach’d ran blazing on 
To other orbs: they too took fire, and spread 
One mighty conflagration o’er the skies. 

Earth caught the universal sympathy. 

And soon a burning wilderness became:— 

The countless beings it contain’d set up 
One long, long shriek—and all was mute again. 

My wild dream chang’d once more:—the fires of heairen 
And earth were all extinguish’d, and the moon. 

In rayless and majestic solitude. 

Seem'd fix’d for ever in the alter'd skies r 
The plain which lay beneath me had become 
One dark and silent realm; death rul’d o’er all. 

And desolation fill’d the universe I 
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ADELAIDE DE MONTMORENCY. 

A romantic Sketch of the latter Half of the 16fA Century. 


The family of Montmorency had 
attained the highest summit of its 
power and conscqnence during the 
minority of Charles IX. As Mont¬ 
morency was invested with the dig¬ 
nity of Constable of France, the 
highest office in a monarchical go¬ 
vernment, all the troops were under 
his command, his orders to the army 
were of equal, if not greater weight 
than those of the King himself, and - 
his influence at Court was, by that 
means, the most considerable. 

When the King of Navarre dis¬ 
puted the fading glories of the Re¬ 
gency with the Queen-Mother, tho 
infamous Catherine de Medicis, 
whose name history pronounces with 
abhorrence; it was this Montmo¬ 
rency, who, joined with the Due de 
Guise and the Mareschall de St. 
Andr^, formed the triumvirate which 
governed France and polluted her 
soil with the carnage of civil war. 

All the intellectual powers of that 
period were directed to the exami¬ 
nation and defence of metaphysical 
reveries, dignified with the holy 
name of religion, which, while they 
inflamed the people to a degree of 
fanaticism, served to conceal the 
intriguing ambition of the nobles 
under a sacred veil. 

The learned, eternal Charlatans 
of their tiroes, carried on a violent 
controversy about things so simple 
in themselves, that none but the 
learned would dream of'disputing 
them. The people, always catching 
with hasty zeal and blind credulity 
at every new or newly revived doc¬ 
trine, as it suited their convenience, 
were divided into parties, and threat¬ 
ened to attack with arms the unsta¬ 
ble foundation of their theology. 
The nobles of the kingdom kept 
aloof, cautiously to examine the 
contending parties, and to see which 
of them was strong enough in faith 
to subscribe with their blood the 
opinions (hey supported. 

Germany, England, and the Ne¬ 
therlands, were the chief head-quar¬ 
ters of the newly received doctrines; 
in those countries their results were 


important. Whole provinces had 
withdrawn themselves from the all- 
powerful and iron-yoke of the clergy, 
and threatened to change their poli¬ 
tical constitutions also by degrees. 
Tlie sovereigns of Europe beheld 
with trembling the new Star, called 
Freedom of thought and Conscience, 
pressing upon the old order of things 
and threatening to overturn it. 
They made many fruitless endea¬ 
vours to conciliate the opposite par¬ 
ties by prudent and concessionary 
measures. They appointed disputa¬ 
tions of the literati, where much was 
abused and little reconciled. They 
held conferences of the clergy and 
of the laity, at which nothing was 
deeded but the hatred which both 

f arties imbibed towards each other. 

n short, that crisis arose, which 
deluged Europe, for a whole cen¬ 
tury, in war and bloodshed, and 
gave the world the first example of 
an universal war about opinions. 

This fermentation, so destructive 
in itself, was followed by conse- 
uences the most beneficial to the 
uman race; it unchained the minds 
of many nations of Europe, and gave 
rise to that freedom of opinion, uffiicli 
is the mother of every thing great 
and noble, that the world has since 
seen. ■ 

France would probably have es¬ 
caped the horrors of a civil war; 
but the government of a minor, who, 
besides, gave little hope that he 
would ever become his own master, 
was under the fatal influence of 
Philip II. and Catherine de Medicis, 
those scourges of mankind. Add to 
this, the restless courage of so many 
brave and great men of the times, 
who found in the general party- 
spirit opportunities tor deeds, and 
sacrificed their unhappy country to 
their ambition. 

- A Guise and a Montmorency were 
opposed to a Condd and a Coligni, 
and between them a woman, whose 
mean soul shuddered at every thing 

g reat and worthy; who purchased 
er support with intrigue, and her 
security with crime. 



Thns, the same page of the history 
of that period, presents us with’pic¬ 
tures of the sublimest'deeds of heroic 
and patriotic valour, and with deli¬ 
neations of the most disgraceful and 
abominable crimes. But we have 
aaid enough to give an adequate idea 
of the times of which we are about 
to speak. 

Let ns withdraw from the. scene 
of these horrors to the peaceful 
Convent of Nion, where Adelaide 
de Montmorency, the niece of the 
Constable, enjoyed the serene morn* 
ing of her youth. Ignorant of the 
commotions which threatened to de¬ 
solate her fathers land, contented 
with aworld which her pure and noble 
heart appreciated by its own stand¬ 
ard, witnout presentiment or desire 
of the vain glories which her family 
were aiming to obtain, she lived, 
unden the superintendance of the 
pious abbess, to whom her educa¬ 
tion had been entrusted upon the 
death of her parents. She had be¬ 
come an inmate of the holy place at 
a very tender age; twelve years had 
passed smoothly away in this happy 
seclusion, and she had attained that 
age at which the spring of life un¬ 
folds its blossoms, and the heart 
opens itself to unknown wishes and 
soft presentiments, when her uncle 
resolved, riiafe she too, inexperienced 
and guileless as she was, should co¬ 
operate in his gigantic schemes of 
ambition. 

Marguerite, the. sister of Charles 
IX. was shortly to establish a sepa¬ 
rate court. The Constable devised 
the.ambitious designs of Catherine 
with respect to this daughter, and 
sought to obtain^ one of tne.bighest 
appointments near herperson for his 
niece, in order that tlie name of 
Montmorency might ^rc’ also be 
of some account. 

Accordingly he wrote to the ab¬ 
bess, disclosed to her his designs, 
and commanded his Adelaide to re- 

5 air, for a time, to ihe Countess 
Licourt, a near relation, and pre¬ 
pare herself, in the society of this 
experienced court dame, for her in- 
graarf mende. 

Adelaide obeyed with rcluctanc* 
the call which^ forced her from boa 
charming solitude, and separated, 
j^r from the cradle of her hxfancyb 
■ wept pious and grateful tears 


on the Lady Abbess's bosom; and’ 
this tender mother warned her with' 
affectionate solicitude of the tempta¬ 
tions and dangers of the world she* 
was about to enter; conjured her tO' 
be true to the religion of her fathers, 
and to preserve a pure and innocent 
heart as tlie most-costly treasure she: 
could possess. Adelaide locked up 
these noly precepts in her breast 
and departed, accompanied by the 
tears of her companions, and the 
blessings of her maternal friend. 

With that timid and sorrowful 
feeling which.everv one experienc^a 
ou parting from dear and fait^jifnl 
friends, and embarking on the wide 
ocean of an untried and unknown, 
future, Adelaide watched the towers- 
of the convent as they lowered in 
the distance, and finally lost them¬ 
selves behind the wood. The pangs 
of separation were the first that had; 
ever shaken her young heart; that 
had ever pressed the tears of sorrow 
from her lid?. It was evening—the, 
sei'cnity of nature calmed the per¬ 
turbation of her feelings. Religion, 
still, at that period, the consolation 
of every troubled spirit, strength¬ 
ened her with courage and humi¬ 
lity : her melancholy discharged it¬ 
self in silent prayer. Suddenly a. 
twinkling stai shot down before 
her, and its vivid light flashed on 
tlie place to which she was hasten¬ 
ing. The pious maiden looked upon* 
the circumstance as a propitious 
omen, and a secret “ I thank 
thee!” flew from her innocent.lips 
to Him, who ever looks down willi, 
compassion upon the heart-broken, 
and afflicted. 

The following day brought Ade¬ 
laide to the residence of the Couutesa 
Ricourk The delightful sitoatioa 
of the castle, the captivatiiig ad^ 
dress and insinuating manners of 
the Countess, her hearty and, affec-j 
tionate reception—all contributed ta 
make a favouriahle impression uppot 
Adelaide. She atteibuted the kindi- 
ness and attention with which slra 
was treated), the forbearance, with 
which all her little errors in et|-. 
quette were excused, to the afifaction 
of the Countess for her, though she 
wiw mainly indebted, for both tp 
that-respect, which was consittered 
as due to the niece of the gra&t 
Montmorency. 
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Hierewas resident at tUat time 
in the Countess’s family^, in quality 
of companion, a young lady named 
Brusson. She was of neariy the 
same age as Adelaide, and in a few 
days the two young ladies were bo¬ 
som friends. The society of this 
amiable friend contributed greatly 
to efface from Adelaide’s mind the 
Tecollection of the happy days of 
tranquillity she had passed at Nion, 
and to bring back her wonted sere¬ 
nity and cheerfulness. Mad. Brus- 
son was the daughter of the Baron 
de Brusson, the Countess’s' next 
neighbour, and a man who made 
his heart as estimable as his talents. 
His society enlivened the circle at 
the castle, and the Countess,, partly 
from gratitude, and partly with the 
intention of securing the intercourse 
she so much valued, had taken his 
daughter off his hands, and given 
lier a better education than her fa¬ 
ther could have afforded, he being 
obliged, in compliance with the cus¬ 
tom of the times, to lavish all upon 
his only son. 

The latter, a young man about 
twenty years of age, occasionally 
rode over with his father to the 
castle. This happened at first but 
seldom, and merely for the sake of 
seeing his sister, for the sprightli- 
ness of youth, as it ill accorded with 
the gravity and starched formality 
of the old people, so was it not at 
all agreeable to them ; and, on the 
other hand, M. Brusson felt no great 
pleasure in listening to the praises 
which they incessantly lavished on 
their own times, while they not only 
censured the present, hut prognos¬ 
ticated every thing evil of the fu¬ 
ture. But since the Countess’s cir¬ 
cle bad received so charming an 
addition, he came oftener, without 
being willing to acknowledge to 
himself the reason why he did so. 
Even the timidity which was wont 
to withhold him from the society of 
ladies of quality, left him when he 
looked in Adelaide’s^ blue expres¬ 
sive eye, and read in it, instead of 
that repulsive haughtiness which he 
had remarked in so many titled 
ladies of distinction, only love, good* 
ness, and gentleness of soul. 

During his visits to the castle, 
Antoine’s attentions iverc directed 
chiefly-to his sister and her lovely 


friend. As their indmacy increased 
there wanted not opportunities for 
the latter to form a just estimate of 
his person, his talents, and his ho¬ 
nourable and manly principles. In 
short, Adelaide was soon suscepti¬ 
ble of a growing esteem for the 
youth; but it was because he was 
the brother of her friend. Could 
there be any other reason for the 
del.ight she experienced in his con¬ 
versation, the ennui that she felt in 
his absence, the joy that added new 
lustre to her eye, as her quickened 
ear caught the far-distant echo of 
his horse’s hoofs ? 

People of the world deceive them¬ 
selves in nothing so much as in their 
attempts to calculate the sentiments 
of unsophisticated nature. They 
who are au fait to every intrigue, 
who can see through the most art¬ 
ful disguise, who hug themselves 
upon their subtilty and finesse, have 
often stood covered with shame and 
confusion by the sudden impulses of 
an enthusiastic mind, a mind which, 
animated by some powerful passion, 
overlooked all consequences tbat 
threatened to follow, and despised 
all obstacles that impeded the at¬ 
tainment of its object. 

The Countess had abundant pene¬ 
tration to perceive the attachment 
which began to grow up between 
Adelaide and Antoine; but, so far 
from considering their intercourse 
dangerous, she the rather rejoiced 
at it, and intentionally gave them 
opportunities of enjoying it undis¬ 
turbed. Unc petite affaire du cceur^ 
thought she, would tend admirably 
well to the improvement of her Ade¬ 
laide, by giving her manners that 
agreeable polish, and her mind that 
delicacy of sentiment, which is more 
the work of nature than of oduca- 
tion. She thought it a matter of 
course, that Antoine could not sCri-' 
ously think of aspiring to the hand 
of a Montmorency. Ridiculous I 
Love is a child of nature. In his 
domain the most perfect equality 
prevails: he breaks the bonds of 
conveniency and interest, and the 
difference of stations is unknown to 
him. Antoine saw no more in Ad^ 
kide than the maid he loved. What- 
was it to him that all France trem¬ 
bled before her uncle ? She loved 
fathi, aud the certainty of that alone 



iPTOold haw girctt him conr^ to 
wstf sffainBt a worlds if tbs 
{MMseBsion oThis charming mistress 

were the stake. 

. Adelaide observed, that the Coun« 
.teas permitted her intercourse with 
Antoine; all her doubts vanished, 
and she gave herself up, without 
reserve, to the soft influence of a 
passion, which appeared to have the 
approbation of her faniily,and which 
raised her heart to a pitch of happi¬ 
ness that she had never before con¬ 
templated or imagined. 

It is now time to introduce to the 
reader a new personage, Father 
Joseph, namely, the Countess’s 
ebaplain and confessor; a man 
who studied tlieology as his busi¬ 
ness, but who prized astrology, the 
favourite pursuit of the day, above 
every thing else. 

Now Father Joseph, notwithstand¬ 
ing the great advantage which he 
enjoyed in reading the stars at 
night, considered it worth while, 
now and then, to glance at what was 
passing around him by day. An¬ 
toine’s frequent visits awakened his 
suspicions. He could not endure 
either the Baron or his son, because 
they were both suspected of secretly 
espousing the new tenets; and, as 
the old chaplain loved the old reli¬ 
gion because it gave him bread, 
and hated the new because it threat¬ 
ened to deprive him of his post, be 
bad, for some time, endeavoured to 
estrange the Countess from the 
Brusson family. He now redou¬ 
bled his assiduity: he warned the 
Countess aloud, and forced her at¬ 
tention to the passion which was 
growing up under her very eyes. 
He 'conj'ured her to shut her door 
upon the heretics, and to preserve 
Adelaide from the seducing poison 
of Calvinism* HI timed zeal 1 The 
Countess laughed at his fears and 
ridiculed his warnings; and, in the 
plenitude of her confidence in her 
own superior judgment, she con¬ 
tinued her intimacy with the hereti¬ 
cal family, and permitted Antoine's 
daily visits to the Castle. 

Bat, alas! the fatal moment was 
fast approaching which was to in- 
terrupt the lover’s fairy dreams of 
bliss, riic spirit of party spread 
evciy day wider and wider. It min¬ 
gled Its wayward caprices witli-lbe 


soft ties of love; Its bitterness with 
the sweet cup pf friendship. Suspi¬ 
cion supplanted confidence; and pri¬ 
vate epmitirs fed the wild fanaticUm 
of piiblic perseention, till at length 
the flames of civil war burst forth 
in all. their terrors. 

We are compelled again to take 
a glance at the history of, the times. 

Catherine de Medicis, in order to 
form an equipoise to the daily in¬ 
creasing consequence of the 'Trium¬ 
virate, began to favour the Calvin¬ 
ists ; entered into treaties with their 
Chief, Admiral Coligni, and sud¬ 
denly published an edict, in which 
it was forbidden to molest them on 
the score of their opinions. Their 
numbers increased daily: the favour 
shewn to one party made the oppo¬ 
sition of the other more obstinate, 
their hatred more inveterate. With 
the view of attempting a reconcilia¬ 
tion, the well-known conferences 
were held at Poissy, and although 
these did not operate to the advan¬ 
tage of the Protestants, yet a mo¬ 
deration had been shewn them by 
the court, which inspired them with 
new courage to propagate their 
doctrines in all parts; and, in a 
short time, won them an accession 
of .numbers that intimidated tlie 
court, and compelled it, for the sake 
of personal safety, to permit the 
public and unrestrained exercise of 
their religion. 

Philip II. persecuted the new opi¬ 
nions, because they were a bar to 
the subjugation of the Netherlands. 
Hebchel(i,with repugnance, the pro¬ 
gress they were making in his 
neighbournood. He entered into a 
secret alliance with the Triumvirate, 
and a Spanish Armada was equipped 
for the defence of the Catholic reli¬ 
gion. French soldiers joined the 
ranks of the Spanish hirelings, and 
civil blood began to flow. 

Baron de Brusson was one of 
those, who, from conviction, had 
been long favourable to the new 
doctrines. His residence at the 
court of the King of Navarre had 
brought him acquainted with the 
great Conde, anci given him an in¬ 
sight into the benevolent schemes . 
which that hero meditated foiuthe be¬ 
nefit of his country. He liad liitherto 
regarded the outward forms of the 
prevailing religion to avoid trouble- 





■ome periecutions, but he iraited 
with impatience iur the momeht 
when he mip^ht publioly avow his 
sentiments in favour of tenets, from 
wliich hcfaojped and even anticipated a 
frrand and lasting; reform, and ame¬ 
lioration of the whole of Europe. 
But now, that, after the conferences 
of Poissy, the public exercise of 
Protestantism was' tolerated, dte 
deemed it needless longer to con¬ 
ceal bis sentiments tinder the veil of 
secrecy, and he accordingly declared 
liiniself a firm believer, and staunch 
supporter, of the Calvanistic do(^ 
trines. . _ 

Tlie Countess de'Ricourt had thU 
in common wi th all courtiers, that she 
entertained an aversion to every bold, 
independent, and decisive measure. 
Brnsson’s opinions had been long 
known to her; but that he should 
so suddenly and abruptly proclaim 
them to the world—that he should, 
regardless of the forms of society, 
set himself sn directly in opposition 
to the court party, to which she be* 
longed*—appeared, in her eyes, an 
offence of no small magnitude. She 
evinced her displeasure by a cool* 
ness of behaviour towards the Baron, 
firusson’s visits grew less frequent, 
and Antoine dared not venture, 
witliout his father to visit a house, 
whicli had become dearer to him 
than his paternal roof. 

Adelaide’s cheerfulness of temper 
quickly forsook her: secret grief 
sat upon her brow—she sought soli¬ 
tude. In the eternal strife hetwoen 
passion and duty, she felt that she 
could not relinquish tlie beloved ub* 
ject;—and yet, she held her lovo tn 
be a crime against that which was 
most’sacred'to lier heart—against 
religion. 

The Constable, Montmorency, 
foresaw the disturbances which 
' were now generally expected every 
moment to break out, and in order 
to place bis family in security, lie 
invited the Countess Ricourt to Pa¬ 
ris, and begged her to bring bis 
niece with her. Adelaide perceived 
that preparations were making for 
a journey: they endeavoured to ueep 
them from knowledge^ but bur 
anxiety discovered all. The Coun¬ 
tess was too well acquainted with 
the human licart to he ignorant of 
the .cause of Adelaide’s melancholy. 
Jn the confident hope, however^ that 
Eur. Mag. Nov. 1823. . 


the amusements of the capital, and 
the novelty of a .of bustle and 
gaiety, would soon efface the im¬ 
pressions that Antoine had made 
upon her heket, she hastened their 
departure, and resolved, to take 
Amelia with her, that she might 
Jiot deprive her poor ward of both 
friend and lover at once. 

The evening preceding the day 
fixed^ for their departure, Madame 
de Ricourt drove to the Baton’s re- 
aideiice to take leave of him; to 
warn him of the future (for she 
thought she owed it to his friend* 
ship), and to attempt, at least, to dja* 
suadc him from his heretical opi¬ 
nions. Adelaide and Amelia accom¬ 
panied her. 

While the Countess and the Baron 
were absorbed in a warm debate on 
politics and religion, the two Iovck 
found tliemselves together for the 
first time since the mtercourse be¬ 
tween the families, liad ceased. But, 
alas! this long wished-for hour of 
meeting was to be also the hour of 
parting, Antoine ' represented to 
Adelaide the impossibility of his 
quitting bis father at a moment 
telien he .was surrounded by dan¬ 
gers : but vowed; at the same time, 
to be .for ever true to a religion, 
through which alone he could nope 
to possess a, Montmorency. 

Adelaide’s doubts were satisfied: 
her conscience was again reconciled 
to her love. She gave him the so¬ 
lemn promise of never-changing af- 
fection—and she kept it. 

The hopes of love are all-power¬ 
ful, like love itself. They raise th^ 
happy lover far above the dull rea¬ 
lities of life, and sheiv him from 
afar the promised land of his 
wishes, and the paradise of his 
futurity- 

.. Adelaide and Antoine were lost 
'in sweet dreams of bliss. All the 
attempts of fate to separate them 
seemed impotent and vain, and they 
parted with a firm conviction, that 
their separation would be short, 
and their re-union of eternal dura¬ 
tion. 

Adelaide arrived at Paris, and 
was appointed dame 4’honneur to 
the Princess. Marguerite. It, was 
winter: the court was brilliant; and 
notwithstanding anxiety and dread 
approaciiing- -dangers filled 
every bosom, yet all sought to com- 
; 3F 
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Wt this feeling by plunging into. The portrait of Adelaide lived in 
the Very crater of' pleasure and sen* his^ .heart and urged him to deeds 
'Sunl d^ight. of lealoar, such as should render 

Adelwe had lived too long in him worthy of a Montmorency, or 
tiuiet and happy seclusion, to adapt seal the promise of his constancy 
'her taste and sentiments to the bus- with a glorious death, 
tic of an endless succession of plea- Goade, great in his plans, rash in 
sures. She was solitary, though snr- the execution of them, formed the 
rounded by all the elegance and resolution of blockading Paris and 
fashion of the French Conrt'i and, cptopellingthe Court party to terms 
while hundreds of ambitions nobles ofpeace. He possessedhimself of the 
watched every motion of her eye, principal snburbs, fired the mills, 
eager to catch a propitious glance, and cut off all access of provision to 
that eye looked but upon a nlank, the city. It was in vain that Ca- 
or was rivetted ou the portrait of therine attempted to negociate: 
her absent Antoine. Cond4, so often deceived, would hear 

The spring commenced, and of no terms, but a full and uncondi- 
with it, the civil war. The Con- tional concession of the point. The 
stable placed himself at the head ivant of essential necessaries in- 
of the royal troops: Brusson and creased daily; the tumultuous cry 
his son fought under the banners of the ^people dismayed the Court: 
of the Prince de Cond6. Bloody it was resolved to hazard a decisive 
battles were fought: miracles of step. 

bravery, such as the history of civil Both armies drew up on the plain 
war only can produce, were per- of St. Denis. The royalists were 
formed. Enthusiasm was opposed far superior in every point, to that 
to fanaticism ; the provinces were of the Protestants, but the skill of 
laid waste; the peaceful huts of the a Coligni, and tlie intrepidity of a 
peasantry destroyed ; flourishing Cond#. made ample amends for every 
eities were reduced to heaps of disadvantage, 
ashes, and foreign troops swarmed With unexampled bravery did this 
like locusts in the land. little band of heroes repulse the re- 

Thus passed several years. It is neated attacks of the Catholics. At 
true, that short intervals of peace' length the gallant Montmorency, 
interrupted, occasionalbjr, the scene though bending under the weight of 
of bloodshed ; but as they were ex- nearly fourscore years, rushed into 
toTted from the impotence and fear the thickest of the fray, and decided 
of the one party, and were watched the battle; but he purchased the 
by the jealousy of the other, they victory with his life:—he lay mor- 
were but of very short duration, and tally wounded on the field. It was 
the flame of war burst forth with then that Antoine de Brusson, re- 
redoubled fury, after every such gardless of danger, hastened to the 
attempt to smother it; and prisoners oying hero, soothed bis agonies, and 
were treated with a severity and received his blessing as the reward 
cruelty, of which human nature is of his humanity. ^ 
only capable in civil war, where every Adelaide was inconsolable when 
individual is first stimulated by pri- the fatal iutelligcnce of the death of 
vate animosity, and. after warns in- her uncle was communicated to her. 
durated by habitual cruelty. The support of her life had fallen;' 

Adelaide received intelligence of the glory of the family of Montmo- 
Antoine now and then, through the rency was extinguished, 
medium of his sister. Faithful to ,Sl»e learnt that Antoine had re- 
liis vow, he fought under the stand- ceived the last benediction of her 
ard of tlie Prince de Condd, because dying uncle, and a ray of comfort 
the fortunes of his house were united and .consolation' beamed upon her 
with the fate of this chief; but he heart, " He is blessed," said she, 
gave not his assent to the Calvinistic while tears of joy and gratitude fcl| 
doctrines. The martial ardour with from her swollen lids—“.then lam 
which , his new life inspired hhn, blessed too !’* 
gave him that boldness of .|pirit The Protestant army rose again* 
,^.which-struggles for action' from its ruins, and gave battle 

Jt despnes danger. again and again, notwithstanding the 
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veirerity of tlie winter; these battles, 
however, were all equally indecnlve. 

In the spring, the Court having 
concluded a peace, or rather being 
compelled to a cessation of hostili¬ 
ties, left Paris and made a tour 
through the provinces, in order, by 
its presence, to raise the drooping 
conrage of its adherents. This 
journey occupied the whole sum¬ 
mer. Late in the autumn it ar¬ 
rived at Toulon. Here great pre¬ 
parations had been made for the 
reception of the Quecn_ and the 
Princess Marguerite, for it was ex- 

E icted that Henry de Bourbon, the 
rowii Prince of Navarre, would 
come to hold a conference with them 
in that city. He did come, and all 
vied with each other in their endea¬ 
vours to give the Prince an adequate 
idea of the splendour and power of 
the Conrt of France. One fSte 

{ iressed upon another: they shewed 
lim the arsenals and the marine 
institutions; the troops were re¬ 
viewed, and the fleets inspected. 
A procession of the sailors was to 
close the solemnities. With martial 
music and flying colours they passed 
in review before the Queen and 


PROSE 

I AM one of the brotherhood of 
master-spirits, denominated poets, 
although, in truth, more an ama¬ 
teur than a professor of the art. 
Yet, as I consider, with Sbenstonv, 

Parnassus to be a republic rather 
than a monarchy, where, although 
some may be in possession of a more 
cultivated spot, others may possess 
land as fruitful upon equal cultiva¬ 
tion,” I have endeavoured to ferti¬ 
lise the wild my muse inhabits, and 
to enrich it with a few flowers. It is 
true I have been but an idle wan- ' 
derer at the mountain’s foot; have 
only taken a sip of the sacred 
waters; merely made my bow to 
Apollo;-and kissed but one of the 
nine;—yet 1 had hopes to pluck a 
leaf from the laurel which grows on 
the summit of the hill; to drink 
deep of the Castalian sfuing; to 
cultivate the society of its patron; 


Prince, and their rei^iective suites^ 
who were sthtioned under a gorge- 
ous canopy in front of the-palace. 
The sailors were followfed by the 



strong guard of soldiers. 

In the midst of these emaciated, 
grief-worn skeletons, a blooming 
youth stepped proudly forth. His' 
eye was flxed on the earth; grief sat 
upon bis brow, for the unmerited 
fate which had thrown him into this-' 
class of criminals. He approached 
the palace; all eyes were rivetted 
on him, but his continued fixed 
upon the earth. A loud scream 
roused him from his torpor: he 
looked up, and Adelaide lay pros¬ 
trate at the Queen's feet. Mer> 
ciful God; it was Antoine! And' 
this was the hour of meeting. 

Catherine, for tlie first time hu¬ 
man, was touched with the fate of- 
the lovers: she presented the unfor¬ 
tunate youth with his freedom from 
that ignominous bondage, and Ade¬ 
laide, now uncontrouJed mistress- 
of her actions, bestowed her hand 
upon him who had been long the 
idol of her uncliangeablc affections. 

S—. 


ESSAY. 

and to Ibve, and Be loved by the 
sisters. In common-place language, 
as tny talents were humble, so 
was my opinion of them. I was 
satisfied to read my initials in the 
poet’s corner of a newspaper; and 
thought myself envied wnen I beheld 
my mistress lauded by the hritish 
Pr6M, and her beauty proclaimed 
by the Morning Herala, It was 
only lately that I contemplated a 
holder flight; and determined, like' 
the lady, who, some time ago, pub¬ 
lished her “ loose ■ thoughts,’’ in' 
pablish mine, and give the world. 
“ one volume more.’’ - 
_ I am gifted with that plague of" 
life, a rich relation, crabbed and 
old ; with some portion of common- 
sense, but with no more refinement 
or^eeling than a nnteivrat in a fisho 
phod, or senilhflity than a hog de¬ 
vouring ro»|fs ^-.4in4 as to 1ki« soul. 
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itinightbe conUiiotd in a nut-sheU. 
In sbort, he is a complete Ascetic^ 
td whom all objects are devoid of 
beauty, but who could ** travel from 
Dan to Beershcba, and cry—.’tie all 
barren!” He affects to despise the 
whole world, and all its actions; 
feels hatred for the rich, and con¬ 
tempt for the poor,; while bis fa¬ 
vourite maxim is that of Archer in 
the Beaux Stratagem, “ there is no 
scandal like rags, nor any crime so 
shameful as poverty.” Hta person 
is the title page to his mind, and 
his face is one whickfcw could gaze 
upon without averting the eye,—fov 
he seems to read all, but betray no¬ 
thing. His feelings have given bis 
countenance an habitual sneer, and 
his continual distrust of mankind 
has marked it with the strong drawn 
character of suspicion. Like Cas¬ 
sias, ** he has a lean and hungry 
look,” and, gazing upon him, yon 
wonld involuntaray exclaim, with 
Caesar, “ would he were fatter I” 

Now to such a man my friends 
would have me bow, in the hope 
that (to use their expression]! he 
would ” remember me m his will,” 
and, at length, they did wring 
from me my slow leave,” that my 
Muse should do penance for all her 
sins, by submitting herself to the 
perverted criticism of the cynic. So 
to the ordeal 1 went, determined to 
tight her battles manfully, should 
she be attacked. 

Anticipating tbe effect my verses 


Wy: [NoV:' 

mi^l^ have apofi Tiis ear, (for I 
neve*' hoped to reach his heart) I 
waited upon him; but I feared to> 
introduce the subject all at once. 
Having, at length, brought my bark 
to bear, bv several side winds, i 
poured'in we broad-side that was to 
decide my fate, by taking my note¬ 
book from my pocket, and request¬ 
ing his criticism and advice on some 
little pieces, which it was my inten¬ 
tion, at tbe solicitation of my friends, 
to publish. “ Humph! young raan,’^ 
said be, and it gave me notice of 
.what would follow, ” humph !— 
Poetry, ’tis a bad profession. It 
drove Collins to a mad-house, 
sent Otway to a jail; and has left 
many of their brethren to die in a 
work-house.' It made Voltaire an 
atheist; llochestcr a debauchee; 
Chatterton a suicide; and Savage a 
murderer. However, it does not 
follow, though you are a poet, that 
on must be eitlier. Gk> on ; reaiL 
must know first if you are even a 
poet.” So I entered on my task, 
with the composure of a martyr who 
bears the burning faggots crackling 
around him, and read the following 
translation from Tasso; liaving pre¬ 
viously observed that Apollo would 
frown, and the Muses pass a vote of 
censure on the bard, who had not 
paid his tributary lay to beauty; 
Uiat the first-fruits of a poet are the 
property of a woman; and that the 
feasts on the banks of Helicon were 
dedicated to Love and the Muter,. 


The garden never gave a /lower, 

To catch the sunbeams from above. 

So sweet as those that deck the bower— 
The ruby lips of her f love. 

The breezes that around me blow. 

The voice of birds they bear along. 

The fountain murmuring in its flow— 

All sweetly mingle into song. 

« 

But dearer far than these, than all 
The harmony that nature brings. 

Is that which bolds my heart in thrall— 
The song my own beloved sings. 

Sweet song!—Oh! may no earthly cause 
Break thy dtgr spell, so full of bliss,— 
Save when heii^ tips a.moment pause 
To meet her lover’s burning kiss, 
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I read these lines with due cm* 
phasis and 4i8cretion, accompanying 
them with a proper degree of energy^ 
in the hope of. awaHening a spark 
of enthusiasm in my auditor; but he 
sneeringly observed, “ you should 
give her that song to sing, 'tis so 
full of bliss !—the voice‘of birds 
would be indeed discord to it. And 
who is this dame d’amour, to whom 

S ou’ve been giving burning kisses ? 

ome trull, f suppose, who * loved 
you for your amorous rhymes,’— 
and who will, of course, jilt you, 
and give a neWemployment to your 
Muse.” My feelings were roused, 
my pride was wounded,— I looked 
at the heartless inquirer, and, had 


I possessed the power,, I would have 
withered the nesh oh his almost 
fleshless bones. Prudence, however, 
obtained the mastery over passion; 
and 1 merely observed, that he was 
mistaken; that the subject of my 
verses was all that man might ufor> 
ship, and angels love. “ Wefl, well,” 
saia he, “ go on, and let me hear a 
little more of this stuff o’the brain.” 
I then thought I would read some¬ 
thing on adiflerent subject; some¬ 
thing tiiat might chime in with his 
feelings ; and i fixed on the follow¬ 
ing lines, whluh, as they breathed 
strains of liberty, 1 hoped would be 
safe from criticism. 


Land of our sires t thy sun has set,— 

And vainly hath it shone;— 

We hail thee'; still in chains; but yet 
What man could do, wc’vc done. 

How darkly from the battle field 
The light of Heaven departs, 

Gleams, palely gleams, o’er many a shield. 
And shines o’er pulseless hearts. 

Oh! freedom’s God! we ask not why 
Thy sons have fallen in vain ; 

That unavenged we’ve seen them die,— 
Who lived without a strain ; 

We, who must live a tyrant’s slaves; 

Or, while we yet arc free. 

Our broken swords must form our graves. 
And give our souls to thee. 


Now, this critic is as rank a whig 
as ever wagged his tongue at a mi¬ 
nister, and, although my verses con¬ 
tain sentiments that might make a 
true 1688 man leap out of his boots 
for joy, painting, as they do, to any 
aristocratic imagination, the appal¬ 
ling pictnre of monarchy choaking 
witii Its throat full of liberty-rhymes, 
he turned his nose at my composi¬ 
tion as if he would curdle up the 
cream of it, and told me that “ the 
cause had been better served by 


those artists who have oflered the 
portrait of the Aberdeen hero at the 
corners of the streets, and stamped ■ 
the physiogtioniy of the patriot 
lawyer on childrens handkereniefs.” 
When I found that. these strains 
were ineflTectual, 1 endeavoured in 
another way to interest him ; know¬ 
ing that nietunchuly and discontent 
are nearly related, *1 hoped, at least, 
that he would be kind from a fellow 
feeling. > 


I saw a deep cloud near the moon, 

Pass darkly o’er her silver beam ; 

E’en as I gaz’d it faded, soon 
Again I saw her beauties gleam. 

And then 1 wept, and thought, not thim 
The shadows of our life decay; . 

No—the deep clouds .that bang o’er, us 
Can never—never pass away. 
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I saw the blight come o’er s flower 
The spring had deck’d, but deck’d in rain f 
But then 1 knew a kinder power 
Would bid it blossom forth again. 

I wept^because I knew, not thus 
Our wither’d hopes can e’er rebloom,-. 

No second spring will smile on us— 

All island will be ever—gloom. 


I .was proceeding, but the mony* 
syllable, "humph!” was again re¬ 
peated, and then commenced the 
Criticism; nor was there one word, 
in the sixteen lines, that be did not 
condemn, except the word " darkly,” 
which he saia he liked, because it 
resembled the poetry; of which he 
could understand nothing, save Aat 
1 differed in opinion from another 
poet, who described " Hope” as 
springing " eternal in the human 
breast.” He then entered into a 
dissertation on dactyls and spondees, 
when he might have known that a 
poet has no more to do with them 
than the devil with* holy-water. 
“ Well, well, ’tis enough,” he con¬ 
tinued; ** and seriously, young 
man, I would advise you to give up 
poetry as a useless employment, or 
perhaps worse, and take to some 
other—something more worthy and 
much more profitable than * measnr-. 
ing syllables and tagging verse;’ 
study something else; spend your 
time otherwise, young man, or, 
take my^ word for it, you’ll either 
visit a jail or a .workhouse.” 1 re¬ 
plied by asking him—” and what, 
Sir, would vou nave me study t^t is 
more useful to society or more de¬ 
lightful in itself? or what would 
you hare me be ?. Is it a soldier, 
whose liberty, like the life of a 
lobster, perishes when he wears a 
red coat r Ora sailor, and be con¬ 
fined to a prison-house of wood, to 
give my sighs to the winds, and my 
wishes to the waves ? Ora lawyer, 
to praise the devil's horns, if he 

S ive me a passage to his pocket? 

r a physician,' my very Ming to 
depend upon misfortunes, and my 
only fear, while taking one fee, that 
Math would deprive me of another ?' 
Or a clergyman, to preach and pray, 


and pray and preach, against the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, while I live by them ? No, 
Sir ! what profession is so noble, so' 
hononrable, as that of a bard ? It 
was deemed sacred in the olden time ;- 
even now, in some countries, the 
name is the brightest that man cam 
bear, and in eveiy land, where the- 
muses have reared their temple, the 
best and the wisest come to worship 
at its shrine. Or, perhaps,” 1 con¬ 
tinued "you would have me' turn 
antiquarian, to pore over the refuse 
of a lime kiln, or to turn old nails 
into spear heads, and iron hoops 
into broken swords. Or, it may be, 
a^ naturalist, and spend my time in 
sifting the dust of a butterfly’s wing, 
or scanning the structure of a bee”s 
knee. But what occupation can 
equal in utility or pleasure that of 
the poet? Poetry! it is the uni¬ 
versal good. Compared to it, what 
are all the productions of genius, 
the works of nature, or the efforts 
of art ? What is history ? * Dull 

as Lethe’s weedit describes men, 
and relates circumqtances; but must 
not depart from its beaten track ; 
must not, like poetry, wander into 
every path in search of beauty. 
Philosophy herself sinks in the 
trial. To accompany her, we must 
ascend rocks, and pas$ deserts; 
while, with poet^ as our guide, we 
tread only on flowers. Bven the 
sister arts, bat the younger and less 
beautiful, painting and music, must 
fall their crests before her wreathed 
brow. Painting—what is it but a 
copy of what it can never equal? Mu¬ 
sic—what but a melody the meanest 
* wood note wild’ outrivals ? But, 
Poetry makes even nature more 
lovely by its magic touch, and 
brightens all it dwells upon; it is. 


The 8<ml and source of music, which makes known 
Kternal harmony, and sk^ds a charm. 

Like to the fabled Cytherifii’B aone, 

Binding all Uiinga with beauty.” 
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Ba>a-a>a-a>a was the answer of mjr 
ascetic auditor to this appeal; while 
f, expecting' conviction to follow. it| 
felt trie current of iny enthusiasm 
chilled, and the fire of mjy imag'ina* 
tion extinguished by this intenec* 
tion. During the former part ofmy 
epeech, he had continually inter¬ 
rupted me by gome such expression 
as ** better for ye wear a red coat 
than none—better be confined to a 
prison-house of wood than rubbing 
your eye-brows against the bars of 
a jail window, and crying * Pity 
the poor confined debtors, having 
no allowance.’" But, during the 
latter part of it, he sate, with eyes 
glaring, mouth half open, and lip 
twisted, while his long thin visage 
was stretelied forward with such 
a mixture of contempt and astonish¬ 
ment, as must have placed a full 
-stop to my oration, had not my eyes 
■been fixed, as it were, on my mind. 


He did not distarb me until I bad 
^nded, when the monsyllable, which 
he converted into one of six, slowly 
broke from his lips. “ Humph! stuff 
—humph! nonsense,” he repeated 
perhaps half a dozen times, and do 
you really think, young man, that 
thisstuffand nonsense wul enable you 
to live ? Would the baker give you 
a loaf for a sonnet, or the butcher 
take an ode in exchange for a mutton- 
chop ? Or have you any other pros¬ 
pect than that of being a beggar all 
your life?”—“Well, Sir,” I replied, 
“ Homer was a beggar, but posterity 
has done him justice, and fie is im¬ 
mortal. Camoens lived in poverty 
and died in want, but his name 
from one end of the earth to the 
other is echoed with wonder and 
delight. And are not such worthies 
rais^ to endless felicity in another, 
world ? 


“ Because on earth their names 
In fames eternal volume live for aye.” 


“ What would have been the feel¬ 
ings of the author of the Arcadia, 
could he have left his tomb, for a 
■short space, to hare read on the 
uepulchre of 'his tutor, as his highest 
honour, that he was ' the tutor of 
Sir Philip Sydney.’ And on that of 
Ills friend. Lord Brooke, * Fulke 
Oreville, servant to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, counsellor to King James, and 
Jiriend to Sir Phjli'p;^y^ey?’ Could 
Dante have hehpld^ after his death, 
cities quarrelling to possess his 
bones. Could Shakspeare have s^en 
‘the poor house, in which he dwelt, 
wisited by millions as a sainted 


shrine,—would they not have been 
amply recompensed for years of sor¬ 
row or of suffering ?"—“For my own 
part,” I continued, “I could be satis¬ 
fied to wander through the world 
without a resting place, and exist 
on the poor pittance the hand of 
charity might fling to me; if by So 
doing I could gain myself a name 
which should Be coeval with my 
country, and be^ remembered in the 
page that records ^e' history of its 
greatness.” — “ Stop, stop, stop, 
young man,” said he, “ you forget 
that Dante says; 


How salt the savour is of others bread. 

Mow hard the, passage to descend and climb 
By others stairs.” 

*' And Dartte proved and felt poverty.’ All yonr. ideas may be 
what he wrote,—but you, doubtless, very pretty^ in ihpory, young man, 
have more poetry or more philoso- but I ,fear .yon’|froiild find them ra- 
phy than the bard of Florencether hard in practice; and be very 
.and you would have laughed at apt, like poor Nash, who was real(y 
him, when he exclaimed, in the bit- , a poet, to * call to mind a cobler 
terness of want and anguish—I' ' who was worth five hundred pounds; 
have been a vessel without sail and an hostler who had bnilt a goodly 
without steerage, carried about to inn;, a carman 'w}id had u^ipt a 
divers ports, and roads, and shores, thousand pounds' of his horses 
hy the dry wind that springs out of theiiy pit ^ylewing your 



To tke Harp. 

own 'state, you woulil, like him, the air in wliich you breathe,’ and 
* cura^ the hour of your birth—ban exclaim with him, 

** Ah! worthiess wit, to train me to this woe. 

Deceitful arts that nourish'discontent.” 


« Ah ! ah ! believe me, * one 
ounce of discretion is worth a 
pound of witand,—to quote 
from the only pott worth reading— 
< a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’ “ Very true, Sir,” I re- 

S lied, “ but may not one possess 
oth. discretion and wit ? ^ and is it 
not necessary to have a little learn¬ 
ing before we have much—to taste 
of the spring before we drink deeply 
of its waters r’—Well, well, young 
man,” he answered, ** I perceive 


thisis a subject on which we should 
never agree. You asked me for my 
criticism, I have given it; for my 
advice, you have had it: I know 
you despise them both. 1 ]«ave 
you, therefore, to pursue you r own 
plans; and, knowing-that * ex¬ 
perience bought is better than expe¬ 
rience taught.' I leave you to buy, 
and 1 hope you will not purchase it 
at too high a price.” 

Thus ended my interview with 
the Ascetic. 


TO THE .®OLIAN HARP. 

Harp of the Zephyr I whose leust breath, o’er 
Thy tender string moving, is felt by thee;— 

Harp of the whirlwind ! whose fearfullest roar 
Can arouse thee to nought but harmony. 

The leaf that curls'upon youth’s warm hand. 

Hath not a more sensitive soul than thou ; 

Yet the spirit that’s in thee, unharm’d, can withstand 
The blast that shivers the stout oak bough. 

When thankless flowers in silence bend, 

I'hou hailest the freshness of heaven with song; 

When forests the air with their bowlings rend. 

Thou soothest the storm as it raves along'. 

Yes;—thine is the magic of friendship’s bow’r. 

That holiest'temple of all below ; 

Thou bast accents of bliss for the calmest hour. 

But a heav’nlier note for the season of woe. 

Harp of the breeze! whether gentle or strong. 

When shall 1 feel thy enchantment again ? 

Hark! hark !—e’en the swell of my own wild song 
Hath awaken'd a mild responsive strain! 

It is not an echo—’tis far too sweet 
To be born of a lay so rude as mine; 

Bat, Oh! when terror and softness’meet 
How pure are the hues of the wreath they twine! 

Thus the breath of my rapture hath swept thy chords, 
And fill’d them witii music, alas! not its own, 

Whose witchery tells but how much my words, 

riiough admiring, have wrong’d that celestial tone. 

I hear it,—I hear it,—now fitfully swelling, 

Like a chorus of seraphim earthward hieing! 

And now—as in search of a loftier dwelling— 

The voices away, one by one, are dying J 

Heaven’s own harp! save angel-flngeos. 

None should dare open thy mystic treasures; 

1‘arewel! for each note on mine ear still lingers, 

And mitte may not mingle with tkp blest measures.. 
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THE PINE AHTS. 


TBS BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


The three months during which 
the gallery of the British Insti¬ 
tution is annually kejpt open for 
the benefit of young artists of both 
sexes, in order to enable them^ to 
study at leisure the works which, 
haring formed a part of the pre¬ 
ceding exhibition, are liberally left 
for that purpose by their respective 
nroprietors, terminated this year in 
wie latter end of October; and the 
public were then admitted to see the 
result; but not in sufficient time to 
allow of any notice in the last 
number of the European Magazine. 

Nearly two hundred studies of 
various descriptions were made in 
the course of tlie season; some as 
large as the original pictures ; some 
diminished in size even to minia¬ 
ture ; some comprehending the 
whole subject; some (as we last 
year took the liberty strongly to 
advise) confined to a part; just as 
the taste or ohjcet of the student 
rompted. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
ad evidently been the favourite 
master. His “ Sleeping dirl," and 
his “ Portrait of Miss Gwathir,” 
both of them certainly delightful 
pictures, were surprisingly multi¬ 
plied. After Sir Joshua, Vander- 
velde and Cuyf appeared to have 
attracted the greatest number of 
iuiitators. Of some vessels by the 
former there were copies enough to 
form a large fleet; and a flock of 
sheep by the latter was repeated to 
an extent that would have filled all 
the pens in Smithfield market. 

Before the admission of the public 
the studies were arranged in clusters 
close to the original pictures from 
whieh they were made. We beard 
some objections to this mode of 
marshalling them, as giving a poly¬ 
graphic air to the rooms; but we 
remember that when, in former years, 
the studies were divided and sepa¬ 
rated, it was alleged tliat they were 
injudiciously scattered. The fact is, 
as Mr. Young the keeper of the In¬ 
stitution has in all probability found 
out long ago, it is impossible to 
please every body. The plan of the 
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present year had this important ad¬ 
vantage, that, although the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the original 
picture was a severe test, yet the 
assembling of all the studies round 
it gave an admirable opportunity of 
ascertaining their respective merits 
by comparison ; an opportunity of 
which divisions and subdivisions 
would have deprived the visitor. 

For the reasons which we assigned 
on a similar occasion last year, we 
think it right to abstain from any 
particular remarks or criticisms on 
a collection of works of art so 
formed. But, while we maintain 
the reserve which under the circum¬ 
stances of the case delicacy seems to 
require with respect to individuals, 
we will take leave to make a few 
general observations ; with no other 
view than the advancement of the 
Fine Arts ; our only object, indeed, 
ill all our notices on the subject. 

Premising that among the various 
studies there were specimens • of 
talent highly creditable to the young 
artists by wnom they were produced, 
and sufficient to sliow that nothing 
was wanting to their future excel¬ 
lence but diligence on their part and 
due encouragement oti the part of 
those whose duty it is to seek out 
merit, and to foster it, we must be 
permitted to express our regret at 
seeing so many new candidates for 
the honours of the palette, and at 
beholding, mingled with, and almost 
smothering, the successful efforts to 
which we have already alluded, a 
mass of attempts, indicating the 
merQst medioiurity of powers, and 
some of them not even approaching to 
mediocrity. We are convinced, and 
the conviction is the result of many 
years observation on the condition 
and progress of the Fine Artsj 
in this country, that we- have a 
great superabundance of artists, .or 
rather ot individuals, who'*' profess 
and call them^lves*’ artists. ThO' 
com is choked by the we^., Th» 
ti!be,of art wants extensilre thou A 
}i^iciou8 pruning/ It on^ht to Oe 
divested of the dedd wood which 
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keeps the san and air from its green proceed in the career you have com* 
ana living branches. All the un- menced. Conquer your pride or 
necessary foliage, all the dwindling your diffidence. Take one of your 
and withering produce ought to be performances to Sir Thomas Law- 
dipt off, that its sap may no longer rence, or to some other man, if you 
be wastefully and perniciously di- can find him, of equal talents, at- 
-verted from passing to the nourish- tainments, experience, and kindness, 
ment of its sonnd, wholesome, and Ask his opinion of yonr ability. If 
wcll-fiavoured fruit. his answer be decidedly favourable. 

There is no human being who, in pursue your studies with enthu- 
most eases, is more exposed to self- siasm; if, on the contrary, the ut- 
delusion, and to the injurious effects most effects of his politeness can 
of the mistaken appreciation of ig- afford you no more tnan lukewarm 
norant friends, than a young man approbation, return home, listen not 
who imagines he has a genius for to j'onr mother and your sisters, who 
painting. There is no one more would fain persuade you that you 
liable to the sad error of fancying have been consulting an adviser whg 
that inclination and power are con- wishes to repress rising genius, but 
Tcrtible terms. Surrounded in all throw your colours and pencils into 
probability by persons as little ac- the fire; go to the bar, walk the 
qnainted as he is himself with the hospitals, seat yourself at the desk 
high and various qualifications of a counting-house, turn writer of 
which are necessary to constitute a criticisms on the Fine Arts, in 
genuine artist, he advances with short, do any thing hut pursue a 
rash confidence in a path that must profession wiiich, besides the quali- 
inevitably lead him to disappoint- ties necessary to success in the or- 
ment, and, perhaps to ruin. To dinary oci;upations of life, demands, 
such an individual, we would un- to nse the energetic language of 
hesitatingly say, '* Pause, ere you Mr. Shee, 

* Whate’er of worth, or Muse, or Grace inspires; 

Whatever man, of hrav’n or earth obtains, 

Through mental toil, or mere mechanic pains; 

A constant heart, by Nature’s charms inipn ^s’d, 

An ardour ever burning in the breast; 

A zeal for truth, a power of thought intense; 

A fancy, flowering on the stems of sense; 

A mem’ry, as the grave retentive, vast. 

That holds, to rise again, th’ imprison’d past; 

A feeling strong, instinctive, active, chaste; 

The thrilling eiectricity of taste; 

T'bat marks the muse on each resplendent part. 

The seal of nature on the acts of art; 

An eye, to bards alone and painters given, 

A frenzied orb, reflecting earth and neaven ; 

Commanding all creation at a glance. 

And ranging possibility’s expanse; 

A hand, with more than magic skill endow’d. 

To trace invention’s visions as they crowd ; 

Embody thoughts beyond the poet’s skill. 

And pour the eloquence of art at will; 

'Bovo all, a dauntless soul to persevere, 

Ikough mountains rise, though Alps on Alps appear; 

'('hough poverty present her meagre form. 

Though patrons fail, and fortune frowns a storm.’ ” 

Connected with the evil to which «* name no parties,” as Sir Giles 
we have adverted, and in some mea- Overreach says ; but the fact is ob- 
sure springing from it is the strange vious to ail who have eyes to see 
vwglcrt many of our veteran artists, what is passing around them, and 
though happily<|iot all, arc expe- painful to all who have hearts to 
sriencing from dim. public. We will feel for deserted merit. What would 
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be tboaefat of the horticaltarist,, 
who, havioif, by artificial 

warmth and other advehtitious aid, 
reared some precions plant through 
the various stages of its growth to 
maturity, shoiud, just as it was 
about to flower, expel it from the 
greeji-house, and suffer,it to decay 
and perish in the inclemency of the 
external air, in order that he might 
supply its place with some new fa¬ 
vourite, to experience in its turn 
the same early hindness, and the 
same ultimate abandonment? Yet 
sueh is precisely the conduct of 
many persons who would be thought 
patrons of art. They are constantly 
running after novelty. They praise- 
and flatter rising talent; and as 
soon as they have deluded h into 
an earnest devotion of itself to a 
pursuit to which, even in a culti¬ 
vated and refined country, only 
few are capable of apportioning 
its proper merit, they hurry oft, 
in quest of some fresh prodigy, 
and leave the unfortunate victim- 
of their ostentatious selfishness to 
struggle for existence amidst the 
vulgar and insensible minds by 
which, in all probability, he finds 
himself surrounded. 

To what do these observations 
tend? To the discouragement of 
individual, and to the recommenda¬ 
tion of public patronage. Until 
some national establi^ment be 
founded, on a very different and 
much more extensive scale than any 
which lias hitherto e.xUted in this 


country; some establishment, which, 
shall give to art and artists the same 

P rotection and advantage that the 
University of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge now affords to learning, and 
to learned men; some establi^ment 
that shall at once instruct the young, 
and furnish ample means of liberal 
occupation to the mature ;•» until 
some such establishment be created, 
it is in vain to expect that to the 
other triumphs of which Great Bri¬ 
tain has to boast she will add that 
of proud pre-eminence in the Fine 
Arts. The day will come when this 
truth will be felt. The day will 
come when our statesmen will be 
sensible of the incalculable value of 
the arts to a great country. The 
day will come when it will he gene¬ 
rally acknowledged, that to no ob¬ 
ject could a portion of the national 
wealth be more advantageously di¬ 
rected. The da;^ will come, when,, 
to speak once more in the empha¬ 
tic language of the able and ar¬ 
dent writer whom we have already 
quoted in this notice, it will be dis¬ 
covered, that ‘‘ it is a mistake un¬ 
worthy of an enlightened govern- 
luent to conceive that the arts, left 
to the influence of ordinary events,, 
turned loose upon society, *to fight 
and scramble in the rude and re^ 
ToUing contest of coarser occupa¬ 
tions, can ever arrive at that per¬ 
fection which contributes so mate¬ 
rially to the permanent glory of » 
state.” 


Cff^tBACTBR or Tag hATE SIR HBXRY RABBVRN, R.Ae 

Tiir dc^th of this eminent and comparisons, we have no hesitation in 
excellent person which happened on saying, and we are sure the opinion 
the 8th of July, at St. Bernard’s, wnl be confirmed by the unanimous 
Stockhridge, near Edinbargh, is an voice of the world of art, that Sir 
event that all friends of worth and Henry Haeburn stood in the highest 
genius rai^t deeply regret. As an rank of bis profession. The first 
artist we jCould judge of him only impression made on the spectator of 
by the works which he used to send his pictures was bv the striking ef- 
annually to Someraet House, and feet of bis head- They were drawn 
which afforded us the means uf form- and painted in a style original, and 
ing an estimate of his merits and exclusively his own .‘ broad, smiare, 
detects, more correctly perhaps than firm; clear and brilliant in colour 
could be accomplished by those who surprisingly powerful in light and 
were in the daily habit of visiting shade, and chiaro-scuro. He ap¬ 
his painting-room. Without enter- peared to possess the rare, and in.» 
ing into any minute and invidious portrait painter, the inestimable 
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cutty of pourtraying intellectaal ex< 
Uression, and dignity of demeanour, 
whenever they appeared in his sub<« 
jects; and, in fact, he often ap¬ 
proached in his portraits to the ele- 
T'ation of historical painting. His 
^cility and happiness of execu¬ 
tion were admirable, and extended 
tiiemselres to every part of the can¬ 
vas. Heads, hands, and draperies, 
were equally well designed and 
freely executed. But, as indiscri¬ 
minate praise is little better than cen¬ 
sure, we hope it will not be consi¬ 
dered derogatory from Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s fair fame, if we allude to a 
slight defect, to which indeed w'e 
fell ourselves compelled in justice 
to advert in our remarks on the last 
Exhibition.* It has been suggested 
to us, by a gentleman for whose 
taste we have great respect, that 
Sir Henry was gradually getting 
the better of this defect complained 
of in his works, and that in the 
last Exhibition they evinced more 
harmony of colour, more scien¬ 
tific display, and a better arrange¬ 
ment of the whole than in any for¬ 
mer year; thus holding out a hope 
that, had it pleased God to prolong 
bis life, jic would soon have left us 
nothing to wish for. From that 
opinion we are, upon reflection, by 
no mea,ns disposed strongly to dis¬ 
sent. We trust that our suggestion 
as to the benefits of the opportunity 
of comparison which the Exhibitions 
afford will not be mistaken. Far 
arc we from wishing that our 
painters should resemDlc one an¬ 
other. One of the jgreat character¬ 
istics of the British school, and by 
which it is most advantageously 
contra-distinguished from %at of 
France, is the variety of our styles; 
a circumstance which we may, per¬ 
haps, be supposed fanciful in ascrib¬ 
ing, in a great measure, to that bold¬ 
ness, and independence of national 
character resulting from the free 
and liberal institutions of our coun¬ 
try. But still there are some prin¬ 
ciples which ought to be common 
to all artists. We do not wish to 
hear different musical performers 
playing the same piece; but we 
certainly desire that all their in¬ 


struments should he perfectly iif 
tune. The analogy wiU hold good 
with respect to a painters palette. Sif^ 
Henry Raeburn, itmustbe confessed,, 
allowed the black and green occasi¬ 
onally to predominate nnpleasingly.r 

It IS said of Sir Henry Raeburn, 
by one who had the pleasure of 
knowing him, that his modesty was 
equal to his merit; that in his inter¬ 
course with the young candidate for 
public favour in his own art, he was 
uniformly kind, communicative and 
liberal; that on all occasions he had 
the candour fo bestow just praisb 
on rival excellence; that in society 
few men were more acceptable, pos- 
sessed as he -was of a cheerful dis¬ 
position, much good sense, and an 
inexhaustible store of anecdote; 
that no man could dispense or re¬ 
ceive a greaterr degree of happiness; 
and, above all, that those who hud 
opportunities of seeing him in the 
midst of his family, will ever cherish 
the recollection of his amiable and 
endearing qualities. 

The Royal Academy, in testimony 
of their high estimation of Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s talents, elected him, first 
an associate, and afterwards an Aca¬ 
demician, without solicitation. The 
first honour he received on the 2d of 
November, 1812; the sectmd on the 
10th of February, 181.5. When His 
Majesty on his visit to Edinburgh 
conferred the honour of knighthood 
on this distinguished artist, we do 
not recollect an occasion of that na¬ 
ture on which a more universal feel¬ 
ing of satisfaction was expressed. Sir 
Hen ry was al so a member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, a member of 
the late Imperial Academy at Flo¬ 
rence, and a member of the Academy 
of New York; and s few days be¬ 
fore his death be received a com¬ 
mission, appointing him Portrait 
Painter in Scotland to His Majesty. 

Sir Henry Raeburn’s practice was, 
it is reported, worth about three 
thousand a year. We understand 
that, since his decease, a very ge¬ 
neral wish has been expressed among 
persons of rank, fortune, taste, and 
influence in Scotland, that Mr. Phil¬ 
lips, the Royal Academician, would 
remove from London to Edinbufgfa; 


^ Vide remarke on “ No. 144, Portrait of a Geotleinan.” pegs 143, vol. ^ 
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and we Bare been told tbat he and 
his amiable lady have lately paid a 
visit to the northern metropolis, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how far 
a residence there might promise to 
he agreeable and advantageous. We 
should certainly regret the loss of 
so briglit a star in the constellation 
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of English genins \ bat we can have 
no doubt that Mr, Phillips’s profes* 
sional excellence would be liberally 
rewarded, and that his general in¬ 
formation, manly character, and 
sound sense, would be properly 
appreciated in Edinburgh. 


INTELU6KNCE BELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 


The Fourth Part of Mr. Rhodes’s 
Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Der¬ 
byshire, (the conclusive one) has 
just appeared, with the same des¬ 
criptive quality, and most pleasantly 
mixed, as before, with anecdote, 
kindly-breathing sentiment, and 
amusing local statements; and some 
of the scenes beautifully, brought 
into the reader’s visible presence by 
the pencil and graver,—the former 
in the hands of Mr. Holland, Mr. 
iilore, Mr. Thompson, but most of 
them in those of the celebrated 
Sculptor, Cbantrey, and the latter in 
the admirable hand of Mr. G. Cooke. 
] f Mr. Rhodes does not surprise the 
fanev with any neir or animated 
touches in his portraiture of objects, 
or in his appeal to our feelings, 
he agreeably renews whatever kin¬ 
dred scenes, thoughts, and sensi¬ 
bilities, had been implanted there. 
We tra^l with him, in line, through 
and about the nobly-various scenery 
of the Peak of Derbyshire, as with 
a sensible, discerning, warm-heart¬ 
ed, and not unimaginative describer 
and companion. 

We have heard that it is the in¬ 
tention of Mr. Howard, R.A. that 
the picture of the Solar System, 
whicli attracted so much-notice in 
the last Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, shall be his last in the 
historical line. We cannot but de¬ 
plore the cause, whatever it may be, 
that puts an end to the exertion of 
talents so rarely excelled in the his¬ 
torical line, and deprives^ the Annual 
Exhibition of some of its principal 
attractions. It is imagined that it is 
the more Incrative employment of 
portrait painting that engrosses his 
time. . 

Royal Hibernian Academy.—\t af¬ 
fords us great satisfaction to an¬ 
nounce, that the Charter to incorpo¬ 
rate the-Irish Artists, under the 
title of “ The Royal Hibernian 


Academy,” has passed the Great 
Seal of Ireland. In communirating 
this distinguished mark of Royal 
favour, conferred on the professors 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi¬ 
tecture in Ireland, we confidently 
hope, that, under the influence of 
Government, a School of Arts may 
now be formed there, which will, 
ere long, redound to the honour of 
the cduntry. 

The exhibition of paintings at 
the Sub.scription-rooms, in the City 
of Exeter, has been very attractive. 
Great admiration has been excited 
by the picture of Christ crowned 
with Thorns, painted by Mr. King, 
(an artist of distinguished talent, 
now residing in that City) for the 
new church at Teignmouth. 

Girtin’s admirers tolerated a de¬ 
fect in his drawings, which proves 
how much allowance the liberal 
connoisseur will make for the sake 
of genius. The paper which he 
most admired was only to be had of 
a stationer at Chari ng-cross this 
was cartridge, with slight wire- 
marks, and folded like foolscap or 
post. It commonly happened, that 
the part which had been folded, 
when put on the stretching-frame, 
would sink into spots in a Tine, en¬ 
tirely across the centre of the sky, 
so that where the crease had been, 
the colour was so many degrees of a 
darker blue than the general tone of 
the sky. This unsightly accident 
was not only overlooked, but, fn 
'some instances really admired, from 
its having been taken for sign of 
originality, and in the transfer of 
his drawings from one collector to 
another, bore a premium, according 
to that mark. 

Proposed School of Arts in Lyons. 
-—In a late number of the Constitu- 
tionnel, it is strongly recommended 
that the Government should estab¬ 
lish in most of the large proviacial 
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towns, scliools for teaching thq 
sciences to artisans and mechanics. 
The author very properly observes, 
tirat i’aris has many advantages over 
Otlicr towns; that all the scientific 
men of tlie kingdom crowd to it, and 
leave the great mass of the people, 
destitute of knowledge and of pro* 
per teachers. He proposes, there¬ 
fore, that the very first men of 
France, in respect of science, shall 
he tempted by some corresponding 
advantages to forsake the seductions 
of the capital, and devote their time 
to instructing the obscure artizans 
of the country. France is not, how¬ 
ever, even at this moment, quite 
destitute of such schools, and the 
Government is too deeply engaged 
in schemes for re-establishing des¬ 
potism and snpersition to leave any 
hope that it will engage in so good 
a work as the spreading of accurate 
knowledge. But for this circum¬ 
stance we are quite sure no French¬ 
man would ever have thought of ap¬ 
pealing to the people to act on such 
a recommendation, independent of 
the Government. The author of 
this project, however, having evi¬ 
dently visited Scotland, and become 
acquainted with the Andersoniau 
Institution at Glasgow, and seeing, 
in point of distance from the capita, 
ana the nature of the jnanttfactnies 
carried on there, a similarity be¬ 
tween it and Byons, he boldly calls 
on ^e inhabitants of the latter city 
to dilate the example set by the 
former, and establish a School of 
Arts for themselves at-their own ex¬ 
pense. The people of Glasgow may 
well be proud at having tneir con¬ 
duct held up in this manner to the 
imitation of the "French, by one of 
their own writers; and it must he 
cheering to them thus to see their 
admirable example of establishing 
schools for the instruction of Me¬ 
chanics, made known to foreign na¬ 
tions, leading, we would fain hope, 
to the estahiishing similar schools 
throughout rivilizod Europe. 

TIk. inhabitants of Paris have 
lafely.;heen gratified with an Exhi¬ 
bition, consisting of works of art 
sent from Home by the students of 
the French Academy in that city, 
ycliitcctnral designs, sculpture, 
:)lltorical. and landscape painting, 
engraving, have all contri- 
id to ’ form this Exhibition; 


[Not, 

among the paintings there are aoF 
Eresichtbon and an Arion, by M. 
Coutan, which are fine specimens'- 
of colour, but are faulty in tlie draw¬ 
ing. M. Cour Las a picture of the 
Deluge, wliich some critics say pos-- 
sesses every thing such a subject 
should possess, except colouring, 
design, truth, and expression. The 
most striking piece in the collection, 
is a landscape by M. Keniond. It 
is very large, and the subject is a 
view of Rome, from the lulls be¬ 
yond the Tiber. In front is Cincin- 
natus, at the moment when .^tbe 
messengers from the Senate are 
bringing him the ensigns of the. 
consular dignity. He is represented 
at his plough, to which are, attached 
two fine bulls; and the whole scene 
is finely depicted. The best piece 
of sculptnre is an Eurydice, by M, 
Nanfeuil. The architectual pieces 
consist pirincipallyof restorations of 
Roman edifices, some of which are 
well designed. 

A curious experiment, promis¬ 
ing some success, has lately been 
making at Paris. It is an attempt 
to preserve the large paintings of 
the most esteemed artists, by the 
employment, of plates of pottery.- 
The different parts.of a large pic¬ 
ture are united by a composition^ 
and so coloured as completely to 
disguise tbe joinings. The artists- 
engaged in this experiroefft, hope 
by these m&Ui» to produce works as^ 
durable ttjh Mosaic, but of much 
easier execution, and at a very mo- 
derate price. 

Exhibition at Ghent .—Among the 
most striking pieces in this Exhibi¬ 
tion, we may reckon the Toilette of 
Psyche, by Paelinck. The design 
is well conceived, and |he general 
exeqation entitled to bdgh praise. 

A Young Lady, her N.urse, and u 
Peasant, by M. Do-Bois, and vari¬ 
ous portraits of persons of distinc-r 
tion, by Kitson, are also worthy of 
commendation. Naver bas contfi- 
Luted a varic^ of pieces, of which 
tbe Fortune Teller is the best. A 
Boy Drawing, by Vanderbaer, is a 
very expressive picture; and the 
Game of Chess is remarkable for Uie 
fine display of triumph in the coun¬ 
tenance of the fortunate player, and , 
the indication of disappointment in 
the looks of hi« competitor. 
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FOREION BOOKS. 


Choix de$ poesies originales des 
Troubadours. 

Selection from the original po^ry 
the Troubadours. By HL Ray- 
nouard. 

The poetry of the Troubadours 
forms a distinct period in the litera* 
tiire of the middle ages, and is con¬ 
nected with the history of the tw'elfth 
and thirteenth centuries so little 
known. Written in a language 
chiefly derived from the Latin, and 
which seemed to have become, in its 
turn, the mother tongue of the dif¬ 
ferent idioms of the South of Eu¬ 
rope, the remaining documents of 
this species of poetry must be equal; 
ly interesting to the learned of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and France. 

The language of romance still 
exists, in spite of the revolutions 
occasioned by time, in several parts 
of these kingdoms. Many ot the 
Troubadours were born there, and 
it is not unlikely that their poetical 
compositions had great influence 
upon the literature of their different 
countries. Yet, notwithstanding 
this literary and philological im¬ 
portance, the Troubadours were 
only known by vague tradition, 
transmitted from' generation to ge- 
fieration, and dignified by the eu- 
logiums of Dante and Petrarch. 
Learned men have, it is true, endea¬ 
voured to penetrate into this fertile 
£eld; but their Unfinished labours 
and want of perseverance produced 
nothing of consequence, and all the 
essays published up to this time 
have given but a very iihperfcct 
idea of the celebrated poets who 
gave such brilliancy to the middle 
ages. The work we now announce 
svill fill up this great t'old in the 


literary history of Europe; and we 
know nut which astonished us most, 
the order and method; the enlight¬ 
ened philosophy and criticism; or 
the iniiiieasc di'fHcultios M. Rayno- 
uard has so happily conquered. 
Invincible patience and indefatig¬ 
able activity were absolutely neces¬ 
sary to restore every form, rule, and 
word of a language which had been 
for four centuries buried in manu¬ 
scripts, must of which are mutilated, 
all incorrect, and many of the charac¬ 
ters nearly effaced. There are fre¬ 
quent abbreviations, words mixed 
together, want of punctuation, dis¬ 
order of orthography, and a thousand 
other difficulties. Such is the task M. 
Raynouard has undertaken to exe- 
ente, and he is worthy of the assist¬ 
ance of that distinguished French 
academician, M. Pdissier, who so 
eloquently revenged the memory of 
the Knijghts of the Temple, rescued 
from inmrious oblivion the renown 
of the Troubadours, and raised to 
the glory of those fathers of ancient 
literature, a lasting monument which 
may serve as a guide to all who de¬ 
sire to study the annals, manners, 
and literary history of the middle 
ages. 

Beginning with the origin of the 
romantic idiom, and giving a hasty 
sketch of the decline and alteration 
of the Latin tongue, M. Raynouard 
follows those successive gradations 
which form materials for a new lan¬ 
guage. 

By the aid of these scattered frag¬ 
ments, which the learned academi¬ 
cian discovered and gathered toge¬ 
ther, he has, in a manner, recom¬ 
posed the language, established and 
developed the principles, the cha¬ 
racteristic forms, and in a ivord, the 
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wbole ^rammfttical system, of which 
he finds the priocipal elements in 
the other languajfes of the South of 
Europe formed from this common 
origin. 

This subject is included in the 
fourth volume of the collection, and 
is of an importance which will be 
felt by all learned philologists, with 
respect to the etymology and ge¬ 
neral theory of modern languages. 

The author evinces profound saga¬ 
city in his comparison of all the 
idioms of Latin Europe with the 
grammar of the Trounadours, and 
every one must be struck with the 
analogy and conformity resulting 
from identity of origin, which the 
secretary of the French Academy, 
hasestablislied, not only by natural 
relations and numerous connec¬ 
tions, but hy a multitude of facts 
supported by examples selected from 
the ancient authors of the different 
Idioms; the only proofs that can 
carry conviction in the discussion of 
philological problems, and which will 
receive new developments and more 
evidence in the four volumes still 
remaining to be published, contain¬ 
ing the lexicon of the language of 
romance, the last and most impor¬ 
tant part of this magnificent work. 
Our readers will easily perceive 
the impossibility of giving a suc¬ 
cinct analysis of this immense work, 
all the parts of which are ar¬ 
ranged with such method that the 
whue must be read to appreciate its 
precision and merit. 

We must then confine ourselves 
to some reflexions upon the import¬ 
ance of the poetry of the Trouba¬ 
dours, in reviewing the national re¬ 
membrances, manners, customs, and 
opinions of that interesting period, 
when it flourished in the different 
countries of wliicb it promoted the 
civilization. The violent commo¬ 
tions which followed the dismem¬ 
berment of the vast empire of Char¬ 
lemagne, occasioned tlie barbarity 
of the tenth centnry, which, in spite 
of the apology of Leibnitz, must al¬ 
ways be regarded as the iron age. 
The following age produced some 
studies, but science was then re¬ 
duced to^ vain disputes on words. 
The ambition of the great, who were 
only intent on arrogating to them¬ 
selves new rights; the clergy so fat 


matters of the governinavt, «s even 
to dare to sit in judgment on their 
sovereigns; the Court of Rome set¬ 
ting a scandalous example of licen¬ 
tiousness ; the Popes carrying into 
the hnmble chair of the apostle, the 
spirit of domination with all the pre- 
jndices of tlie cloister, are the prin¬ 
cipal features of the 1 lth;centary. 

Tlie excesses of the sovereign 
pontiffs, the violent struggle be¬ 
tween tlie clergy and the empire, 
gave a strong impulse to every 
mind, already dxcited by the bril¬ 
liant heroism and enthusiasm of chi¬ 
valry, and still more increased by 
that religions fever which produced 
the crusades, and precipitated war¬ 
like and barbarous Europe into 
peaceful and flourishing Asia. 

It was in the midst of these sangui¬ 
nary conflicts that the Troubadunrs 
appeared. Their compositions in the 
history of letters form a class in 
manner, thoughts, form, and ex¬ 
pression, perfectly distinct from the 
classical literature of the ancients. 
Witliout masters or models, these 
courteous and warlike poets cele¬ 
brated, by turns, beauty and va¬ 
lour ; and, travelling from castles 
to courts, were every where wel¬ 
comed and honoured, charming their 
illustrious hosts by romantic songs 
and brilliant recitals; receiving at 
once the favours and rewards which 
kings, lords, and ladies vied with 
each other in bestowing. 

The poetry of the Troubadours is 
divided into two principal kinds: 
one was intended to be sung, and 
the other had no music to accom¬ 
pany it, such as the satires, epistles, 
tales, and romances. Amongst their 
lyric poetry, songs are jparticularly 
distinguished. It was in this spe¬ 
cies of poetry particularly that the 
Troubadours created a new litera¬ 
ture. Ignorant of the ingenious al¬ 
legories of antiquity, they made 
love a quick-sighted but submissive 
god, and placed all their hope, hap¬ 
piness, and delight, in sentiment, 
respect, and the most absolute devo¬ 
tion. Always animated by that 
amiable conrtesy of which these 
poets were the models, each of them 
attached himself to one court; where 
he made choice of a lady, who 
formed the subject of his eulogy; 
it was for her that bis practical 
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imagioation borrowed from nature 
those fresh and brilliant colours 
which animated his descriptions*, 
and as a reward for so much love 
and the worship rendered by talent 
to beauty, the poet regarded it as a 
great favour when the lady deigned 
to accept his homage. By turns 
delicate and tender, fearful and re¬ 
signed, he made even the cruelty of 
the lady a suWect for praise ; or, if 
a complaint leaped from him, he 
knew how, by a soft effusion of sen¬ 
timent, respect, and love, to weaken 
his reproaches, and add to the ex¬ 
pression of his tenderness. 

But these poets did not confine 
themselves to the pains and plea¬ 
sures of love; many of them devoted 
themselves to celebrate the memory 
of princes and nobles, who had de¬ 
served their admiration or grati¬ 
tude i at the same time their Muse 
severely censured the excesses and 
disorders of their age. The long 
dispute between the Court of Rome 
and tiie House of Suabia, the almost 
continual wars between France and 
England, the deplorable 'persecu¬ 
tions of Languedor, the expeditions 
to the Holy Land, the murderous 
quarrels occasioned by the feudal 
system, the licence and depravity of 
manners all became sunjects for 
poetry. Some attacked vice with 
the keen arms of ridicule and irouy; 
others more bold pointed out the 
faults of princes, the misconduct of 
the clergy, the blind prodigality of. 
the nobles, tbeir want of delicacy 
and restraint in the means they took 
to enrich themselves, tlie petulahc6' 
of the citizens, in a word, the vices 
of all classes; and these verses, 
dictated by bold and severe frank¬ 
ness, were almost always lessons of 
justice, prudence, and morality. 

If such is the merit of the Trou¬ 
badours, which any one may be con¬ 
vinced of who will read the poetry 
that has been handed down to us;. 
if such was their inducnce for more 
than two .centuries; if it he true 
(which maybe easily proved) that 
we owe the revival of letters in 
Europe to thejsc poets; if their 
varied and fertile talents softened 
the manners, corrected the abuse, 
and hastened civilization, in couii- ' 
tries so long torn by parties disputing 
for possession ; do we not owe a com¬ 
mon debt of gratitude to, theislmc- 
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mory? And can we separate Ibis 
noble sentiment from the praises 
justly due to him, who, by inde¬ 
fatigable perseverance, by ingeni- 
ousand profound investigation, now 
offers a monument of glorious recol¬ 
lections, which will at once be use¬ 
ful to science, to history, and to 
letters ? 

7%e Haitian Propagator; a Politi¬ 
cal and Literary Journal. Writ¬ 
ten by several Haytians. Pub¬ 
lished on the 1st and 15tli of every 
month. 

- The appearance of this journal is 
a phenomenon worthy of observation 
in its origin, progress, and duration. 
Fortunate, but evanescent circiim- 
sances may have given rise to it, 
and some isolated literary charac¬ 
ters may, for a time, support its ex¬ 
istence and its fame; but if it con¬ 
tinue for any Imigtfa of time, it 
must be regarded as a production of 
the national talent, and proves that 
in Hayti arts and letters are success¬ 
fully cultivated, though there are 
some who think that country a 
stranger to civilization. The pro*« 
spectus of this journal was publish¬ 
ed in May, 1822. We are only ac¬ 
quainted with the six first numbers, 
each of which deserves pai^culav 
mention. The prospectus itsm may 
be considered as part of the work, 
and is also well worthy of attention. 
There is an account of the situation 
of the old and new world, in which 
Europe is not flattered. If this de- 
srription be faithful we, Europeans, 
do not gain more by being observed 
at a great distance than we do when' 
examined nearer. We are surprised 
that the republican editors in An.e- 
rica had not the saihe opinion of tbo 
ima;d undertaking of Iturbide as the 
Europeans, and' that they, should 
think for amonaqnt, thatanimitatojf 
of Buonaparte oy^hristoph^-.coiild'' 
form the happiness of Mci^ico. The' 
government of' the, United Statel" 
IS very much though the 

prosperity nf tlmt Oodn'^y is exag-^ 
gerated, and we cahnqt-think the 
prediction in this prosf^tus will be 
accomplished, that at the end of the 
piKsent, century, the United States 
nM|o<ni{ain 120 millions of inhabU 

‘ Thbdhst end second .numbers are 

■ „v 3H ' 
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nearly filled by well-written his¬ 
tory of the re-union of the Spanish 
part of St, Doming o, and with very 
just observations on the conse- 
• quences of this formation of a 
United State, and on the j^narantee 
of Haytian independence, arising 
from tbis.nniqn. 

We shall not lose sight of this in¬ 
teresting journal; and wc shall take 
care to present our readers with 
any thing which it may contain that 
can tend to increase our knowledge 
of this island. The -style of the 
Uaytians is abeady improved though 
it is far from being yet correct or 
in good taste. 

Portraits des'Personue^es lesplus ce- 
l^bres de la Hevolutx&n Francaise. 
Portraits of the most celebrated Per^ 
sons of the French Revob^Aon, 
^ith ■« Facsimile (fAeir PFriting. 

’ Tbis collection.- the excention of 
which is confided to the most dis¬ 
tinguished artists, ought always to 
accompany the memoirs relative to 
the -French revohition. Writings 
are not always sufficient of them¬ 
selves to show their date. In his- 
tory, portraits, drawings, and the 
monuments of the time are what 
the historian must consult; and in 
this collection costume is accurately 
preserved. Caricatures are also care¬ 
fully preserved, which serve to show 
that the French are always the 
same, even amidst the most horrible 
and terrifying scenes. The monu¬ 
ments mised by the conquerors of 
the day, and overthrown the next, 
are correctly represented, and will 
bear witness to the vicissitudes of 
civil wars, and the momentary tri¬ 
umphs of faction. And, lastly, the 
medals, and even coins, whose stamp 
exhibits the spirit of the times, will 
concur with written history to give 
an idea of the Frentih revolution, 

Bucoliques de Virgil. 

VirgiVs Bucolics, translated into 
French Verse. By I*. F. Tissot.', 

Many writers have devoted them¬ 
selves to the translation of the Bu¬ 
colics of Virgil. Amongst the mul¬ 
titude of attempts, in many of which 
» may be traced much talent, and diffi- 
culties happily overcome, are those 
of M. M, de Langeac, DorangCi, 


Firmin, Bidot, and MiUevoie; but 
in none of them is there a contioned 
elegance, with a constant fidelity to 
the genius and manner of the ori¬ 
ginal. This of M. Tissot’s seems 
to have united these qualities. The 
learned translator has endeavoured 
to imitate the flow and motion, and 
almost the construction of Virgil’s 
versification, and he has laboured 
unremittingly to convey the ge- 
' nius of the Koman language. This 
work, which is at once more faithful 
and original than those of his prede¬ 
cessors, uniting the elegance of some 
with the fidelity of others, and hav¬ 
ing more than any of them-the air 
of antiquity, is the result of great ap¬ 
plication, aided by poetical talent. 

Della Lingua comune d'ltalia, Sfc. 
Treatises on the Common Language 
of Italy f on Varchi's History of 
Florence; and on the Knowledge 
of Counterpoird among the An¬ 
cients, with an Appendix to the 
Galatea of La Casa. . By Andrea 
Mayer. 1822. 

This author brings up again the 
old question, whether the language 
used by thd Italians in their wntings 
ought to be called Tnsr.an, Floren¬ 
tine, or Italian. Such a discussion, 
only interesting to those who have 
nothing better to do, mast make all 
true' Italians blush, to find amongst 
them people foolish enough to in¬ 
terest themselves in sQch futilities. 

The second treatise is devoted to 
proving the merit of Varchi’s his¬ 
tory. The faults of this historian 
have been-universally acknowledg¬ 
ed, particularly his prolixity, whimi 
foreigners often impute to Italians, 
and which Varchi may be particu¬ 
larly blamed for, as he never in¬ 
quires into the causes and motives 
of the events which he - details so 
much at length. He is very far 
from -resembling Tacitus and I’oly- 
bius, wbuiii he says, he took for 
models. His style, however, must 
he allowed to possess *tbe merit 
of correctness and elegance, and be 
relates facts and truths with more 
frankness and openness than they 
would the have courage to do who 
criticise him. 

The antbor, in his third treatise, 
endeavours to prove, from a frag- 
mesft which Macrobius has pre- 
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served of Cicero's R^ublie^ that the The last treatise is Intended for the 
ancii^ts understood counterpoint. Venetians; some of whom, accord- 
This inquiry employed P. Sacchj, ing to the author, are not great ob- 
and many of the learned in the six- servers of civility, 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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Memotrs of the Baron de Kolli, writ¬ 
ten by himself, to which are added 

Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, 

written by herself. 8to. pp. 340. 

London, 1823. 

A.t the time ivheft Great Britain 
was making such strenuous exertions 
for the rescue of the Peninsula from 
the dominion of Buonaparte, our 
Cabinet conceived the design of li¬ 
berating Ferdinand from his resi¬ 
dence at Valency, in order that his 
appearance at Madrid migTit give 
countenance and consistency to the 
exertions we were making in his 
behalf, and that he might concen¬ 
trate the energies of his subjects 
which were parallised by those dis- 
sentions that arose from a want of 
the presence of the sovereign. The 
scheme for effecting the rescue of 
the Spanish monarch was entrusted 
to the Baron de Kolii, who, in the 
memoirs now before us, has given 
us the whole history of the trans¬ 
action, ab ovo usque ad mala. 

In considering the subject, three 
points naturally present themselves 
to our attention. The policy of the 
object; the nature of the plot or 
contrivance for the attainment of 
that object; and the mode of carry¬ 
ing that contrivance into execution. 

With respect to the first point, we 
believe that no person of intelli¬ 
gence, whatever may be his country 
or bis politics, will conceive for a 
moment that Ferdinand himself was 
worthy of the smallest exertions in 
his behalf, either on'thepart of Great 
Britain or of his own subjects; and 
with regard to the effect which his 
presence would have had upon the 
Spanish war, we have no hesitation 
in declaring, that his appearance 
amongst his subjects would have 
been almost fatal to the cause. At 
that period Ferdinand had given no 
proofs of that depravity of disposi¬ 
tion which has since characterised 
all his public measures. He was- 
therefore surrounded with ** that 


divinity which doth hedge a king;” 
he was moreo^’cr unfortunate and a' 
captive, and imagination painting 
him in all the attributt‘s of suffering 
royalty, excited in his subjects a 
chivalrous spirit in his cause. Had 
he once been rescued and placed by 
us at the head of the government, 
his conduct would have dissipated 
all these delusions in his favour, 
the liberal party of his subjects 
would have again seceded from his 
service, whilst all but the most in¬ 
fatuated royalists would have felt 
but little inclination to fight in a 
cause, the success of whidi would 
have again plunged them into all 
the bigotry, and abuses of the old 
regime. Independent of Which, Fer¬ 
dinand, with his religious prejudices 
against the English, and with his 
predilections in favour of France, 
would have been an easy dupe to 
French intrigues, by which, we have 
no doubt, our interests would have 
suffered most severely in every point 
of view. So far, therefore, from la¬ 
menting the failure of the Baron de 
Kollt's efforts to effect the liberation 
of Ferdinand, we conceive that fai- 
lure to have been the most fortunate 
event that could have befallen the 
cause at the crisis at which it hap¬ 
pened. 

With respect to the second point, 
the nature of the plot or contrivance 
for effecting the rescue of the King, 

J ne thing essential for its success 
ppears to ns to have been, not only 
the consent of Ferdinand to escapb, 
but his willingness to escape oy 
the means proposed to him. ' Now, 
whatever Ferdinand's feelings and 
opinions might have been on the 
subject, our government never took 
tho smallest pains to ascertain them; 
but the plot for his rescue was 
begun, continued, and ended mth- 
out any communication with him 
whatever; a folly upon which 
Fouch^ has been known to expa¬ 
tiate with alternate 'mirth ind con¬ 
tempt. The Emperor Napoleon, 
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vreli knowing the seasmt and spi¬ 
ritless character of Ferdinand, had 
so surroiindcd/ifra with luxury, ana 
effeminate amusements of every des¬ 
cription, that the deffenerateo mo¬ 
narch ivas reconciled to his bond- 
Bge ; and had it been otlienvisc he 
was of too tveak an intellect, and was 
too «l(;ficient, both in moral and in 
animal coiirage,-to make those efforts, 
and to incur those risks, which he 
must have incurred had he entered 
into tlie Baron’s schemes for his 
escape. 

If the object of tlie plot was thus 
impolitic, and the plot itself inhe¬ 
rently bad, the folly of both are 
thrown into the shade by the egre¬ 
gious error of selecting a man like 
the Baron dc Kolli for carrying it 
Into execution. 

The Baron informs us, that hav-^ 
ing received a proposal from our 
government to undertake a secret 
mission (angiice, ■ to become a spy,) 
for the liberation of Ferdinand, he 
repaired to Antwerp to wait for fur¬ 
ther instructions. At Antwent he 
makes an acquaintance w'ith a Moos. 
Albert de St. B-~, a perfect stranger 
to the Baron, and moreoyer a person 
then actually in the pay of JVapoleon. 
Our readers will scarcely credit us 
w^en we inform them that our au¬ 
thor on no other ground than liking 
this stranger's physiognomy, com¬ 
municates to him the business he is 
qpon, and proposes to him to become 
his secretary; a proposal to which 
this Moos. Albert readily assented. 
These two gentlemen are afterwards 
conveyed to England by one of our 
men of war, composing a part of the 
Walchoren Expedition. Arrived in 
London, the plot for liberating the 
Spanish King is got up by the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, and the Barpn de Kolli; 
and so cautitms are our statesmen in 
their conduct, that they meet only 
at night, the Marquis going in a 
borrowed (we suppose a hired) car¬ 
riage, and Sir George Cefekhurn 
and the Baron entering the bpuse of 
rendezvous by a ha^ door. In 
giite of this extreme caution, the 
Baron inforing ns that when he was 
taken by the enemy at Valency, 
■the French police informed him of 
Miis most secret proceedings in Lon- 
dpn, the fact b^ng that the garru¬ 
lous simpleton imparted every thing 


to the secretary he picked up. 
in the coffee houses of Antwept,aim 
the secretary of course commaoi-’ 
cated all he heard to bis employers 
at Paris. Our readers tvill take nO" 
pleasure in our detailing the pro¬ 
ceedings of a man capaMe of such 
gross -imprudence^, and we shall 
therefore only rela'te that the Baron 
sailed on his mission in Sir George 
Codeburu’s squadron, ,whicli was' 
fitted out for the purpose of landing 
the Baron, and ot receiving the Spa¬ 
nish King when our ageut should 
have effected his liberation, and' 
should have conveyed him to the 
coast. Before arriving in France, 
the Baron had once more communi¬ 
cated his job to a Baron de Ferrint, 
a stranger and a spy that Sir George 
Cockburn had picked up on the 
coast of France; and at our hero’s 
final arrival at Valency, he selects 
for a confident and an assistant in bis 
schemes, a Sieur Richard, a perfect 
stranger, the ground of selection 
being, by DeKolli’s own confession, 
this stranger’s having told him that 
be had once been .a ’i^ndean officer, 
and bad fought for the Bourbons. 

The consequences of such a course 
of execrable folly was the seizure of 
our author, ana of all his papery, 
by the French police at Valency.; 
and, as a punishment for his attempt, 
he was confined for four years in 
the state prison of Vipcennes. The 
French government, having got pos¬ 
session of oiix author’s credentials 
to the Spanish Monareh, made the 
Sieur Bicbard personate the British 
agent and,propose to Ferdinand the 
scheme for his escape, a propo.sal 
which Ferdinand rejected without 
hesitation»even betraying the person 
who had proposed it to him. 

The Baron de Kolli at length gets 
. liberated from prison bv the Bour¬ 
bon’s after their restoration to power 
in 1814, but on the landli^ of the 
Emperor Napoleon from Elba, he 
again meddles with affairs of state; 
he mixes in the intrigues which the 
Duchess d'AngoulSme was carrying 
on in the SouUi of France, and his 
exertions led to his being taken and 
confined a second time as a state 
prisoner. He at length owes his 
liberation to the consequences which 
ensued on the battle of Waterloo. 
After this second liberation our au¬ 
thor seeks for a reward for his im- 
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pirtant aerviceB. The Bburbons of 
France treat him most scirrviiy. The 
Bourbons of Spain behave to him 
with more of the auaviter in modo, 
but with as little of substantial gra> 
titude. To .Tohn Bull our hero 
therefore looks for a pecuniary re¬ 
ward of his toils j and whether in 
admiration of hie talents for in¬ 
trigue we cannot sajr, but our author 
tells us that Lord Liverpool satisfied 
his utmost wislie's. 

It really appears to us that ima¬ 
gination can hardly form an idea of 
an intrigue worse conceived, worse 
arranged, or worse executed than 
that of which the Baron dc Kolli 
has given us the history; and we 
cannot restrain our feelings upon 
reading -this author’s confessions 
upon the infatuated profligacy with 
Which the public money was la¬ 
vished upon sUch a scheme, and 
upon such an agent. Besides a 
considerable sum of money, the 
Baron says he took with him 
308,000 francs in diamonds as his 
private emoluments, and his first 
expenses.besides which, “ un¬ 
limited credit had been opened for 
King Ferdinand, at a Pans bank¬ 
er’s,*’ I'd what extent the consci¬ 
entious Baron availed himself of 
this '* unlimited credit” he does not 
condescend to inform ps, but after 
this profuse lavishing of money, he 
does condescend to inform us that, 
though the Marquis Wellesley gave 
him the cut courteous, (probably 
for his folly) Lord Liverpool ‘‘ be¬ 
haved with the greatest liberality” 
towards him. 

The whole account of the trans¬ 
action is written in a turgid style, 
full of egotism and rodomohtade. 
Our author has not intellect or spirit 
enough to discriminate between the 
brave and loyal gentleman, and the 
servile courtier of an Asiatic meri¬ 
dian ; he mistakes fulsome adulation 
for deserved praise, and confounds 
a rational attachment to the princt-' 
pies of royalty, with a personal sub** 
serviency to the vices and follies of 
a king. His epithets of praise be¬ 
stowed upon Ferdinand, ate so ex¬ 
travagant and absurd as to -defeat 
his object in using them, and they 
recall to the mind those transactions 
of this unfortunate monarch’s con¬ 
duct, which his judicious friends 
would wish to sec lost in oblivion. 


The whole of the Baron’s sentiments 
and opinions are revolting to the 
more masculine tone of British feel¬ 
ings. 

The most interesting part of the 
volume is that which relates to the 
author’s imprisonment at Vincennes. 
Some of his pages upon tliis subject 
arc of a nature to harrow the teel- 
ings, and to make the most lasting im¬ 
pression on the mind; but even ini this 
division of the work we are annoyed 
by palpable exaggerations and evi¬ 
dent inconsistencies; and even by 
positive contradictions. 

In tlie details of the operations iu 
the South of France, during the 
hundred days, the Baron hears tes¬ 
timony hotli to the masculine spirit 
and to the blind infatuation of the 
Duchess d’Angoulemc, as well as to 
the astonishing attachment which 
all classes of individuals bore to¬ 
wards the Emperor Napoleon. 

After the Baron de Kolli finishes 
bis bombast and inflation, he favours 
us with' the Memoirs of the Queen 
of Etruria, written, he declares, by 
herself; and written, we must con¬ 
fess, in a style very opposite to that 
of the Baron’s. There is no evidence 
whatever of the authenticity-of these 
last memoirs, and therefore they are 
of no authority whatever. We must 
confess that they bear no internal 
marks of being surreptitious, bat it 
is positive evidence alone that can 
entitle them to public confidence. 
The Queen of Etruria is the daugh¬ 
ter of the late King Charles IV. of 
Spaiuj und consequently sister to 
Ferdinand VIL. At the age of thir¬ 
teen and a balf she married Don 
Louis of Bourbon, eldest son of the 
Duke of -Parma. After being mar¬ 
ried six years she gave birth to a 
son, and was afterwards-delivered 
of a second child whilst her husband 
was in a dreadful state of chronic 
disease, which ended in his death. 
By the treaty of Lun^ville she was 
made Queen of Etruria; but the old 
sovereign of Etruria had so plun¬ 
dered the palace, that on her arri¬ 
val, our heroine was reduced to such 
great shifts, that she observes, ** this 
was the first time tliat the daughter 
of the King of Spain, accustomed 
to be served in gold and ulver, saw 
herself obliged to eatofTyMircs/atfi.” 
In lS02-8he was invited into !^in 
to witness the marriages of her 
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lirother and sisler { etiquette obliged 
her to accept this invitation, but so 
ill was her husband that the^ were 
obliged to remain in transitue at 
'Pisa, for one month. At length 
they embarked for Barcelona, and 
the Queen says, “ we bad not 
been more than two days at sea, 
when 1 was taken in labour and de¬ 
livered of a daughter,” and two days 
after she arrives at Barcelona, after 
the marriages had been celebrated. 
Considering all these contTe-tem»t 
and the mention of four days for a 
voyage, which might be performed 
in twelve hours, we may make an 
estimate of the bad management of 
these indolent princes of the south. 
In Nov. 1807, whilst she was en¬ 
joying herself in the country, the 
Frencli minister comes to inform 
her, that her father had ceded her 
kingdom to France, and that she 
must depart instanter; she says, I 
immediately dispatched a courier to 
my father, for 1 had not received 
the least intimation on the subject.” 
Subsequently, on nreeting with her 
father, he abruptly communicates to 
her, “ you must ^now, my daugh¬ 
ter, that our family has ever ceased 
to reign.” Such was the indelicacy 
and churlish inhumanity of Charles 
IV. of Spain to his daughter. But 
in France she had been treated with 

g reat respect bv Napoleon ; and on 
er subsequently arriving with her 
narent at Valency, in 1808, she re¬ 
lates that they had been allowed 
t^e entire service of the Impe¬ 
rial Court; gentlemen, ladies, and 

S iarde, all were at their disposal.” 

apoleon settles on this lady a pen¬ 
sion of 33,000 francs a month, and 
yet she tells ns,' that for some time 
she could not afford to buy a horse, 
but was compiled to walk about 
with her chilaren, ** although it was 
the hottest season in the year, and 
all the world went out either on 
beautiful horses or in a carriage.” 
She importunes the Emperor for an 
increase of pension, who gallantly 
complies with her request, and 
grants her S0,000 francs (2033 
pounds sterling) a month; with a 

E alace and its dependencies, and 
e morepver writes lier a letter, 
wishing ^her a pleasant voyage' 
iPnrney) to Parma. In spite of 
Wi she immediately after calls 
*n atrocious tyrant,” and 


bestows npon: him many other epi" 
thets, whmh in our ignorance we 
had conceived had been exclusively 
in vogue with the profane vul¬ 
gar. Now that Napoleon was no 
niggard in bis allowance is evident 
from the fact, that when this Queen 
was in other hands her pension was 
reduced to only 10,(100 francs a 
month. In April, 1811, this lady 
made an attempt to escape to 
England, but her plot had been dis¬ 
covered by the French police, and 
she was orriered into a monastery, 
and detained there until the restora¬ 
tion of the Bourbons, in 1814, tCt 
placed her in independence; and we 
suspect, in greater poverty than she 
had been under the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon. These memoirs arc intended 
as a memorial or petition to the 
Allied Sovereigns for remunera¬ 
tion of the memorialist’s losses, and 
she modestly ends the document by 
stating, that as she had intended to 
honour England by seeking a refuge 
amongst us, she trusts that John 
Bull will be the “ support and pro¬ 
tection” of her family. 

These memoirs are written with 
great naHvete, and they display all 
the features of a mind rendered effe¬ 
minate, and sickly by pride and in¬ 
dulgence. They are of no general 
importance whatever, but derive the 
little interest which they possess 
from the simplicity of their style, 
and from the portraiture which they 
afford of thb effects. of misfortunes 
and reverses upon minds bred in 
luxury and absolute power. 

Vales q/* Old Mr. J^erson of Gray's- 

inn. Collected by Young Afr. 

Jefferson ofLyon’s-inn. London, 

2 vols. I2mo. 1823. 

Quaintness of title seems to be 
the order of the day, and there is 
no doubt if it does net insure readers, 
it atany rate commands a certain de- 
ree oi attention. Thus we have the 
ketch Book, High-ways and By¬ 
ways, the Inn-keCper’s Album, &c. 
&c. and surely it will be acknow¬ 
ledged, onr author has, at any rate, 
equalled his predecessors in this re¬ 
spect, not tiiat we consider the 
work in question at ai)rfequiriiig 
such adventitious assistance. 

The preface to this little work la 
written with mucli feeling and know- 
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ledjT* of human nature* and !s cer* 
tainljr calculated to disarm criticism 
ss much as a preface can do. To¬ 
wards its termination the author 
says, ** Of the volumes now olFered 
to the public, I might plead that 
they were written under circum¬ 
stances that precluded a digestion 
of plan or any attempt at excellence: 
they were written under the pres¬ 
sure of affliction,* and in all the un¬ 
certainty and agitation which mis¬ 
fortune can produce; but I anj aware 
that such pleas are too easily made 
to be attended to by the public, and 
that the world in general cannot 
reasonably Im* expected tp pay any 
attention to the disadvantages under 
which an author may' compose his 
work; tlic reader solely concerns 
himself about the merit of what he 
reads; and pleas of haste or any un- 
towardness of circumstances are 

* tVith merit needless, and without it 
vain.’” 

This simple statement probably 
accounts for the many errori of style 
with which the work abounds : in 
sliort, tliere are grammatical inac¬ 
curacies which convince the reader 
beyond a question, that they entirely 
arose from carelessness, it being 
totally impossible to conceive an 
author who evidently unites the 
scholar, politician, and gentleman, 
to the man of the world, coujd ever 
be guilty of such inaccuracies but 
from the before-mentioned cause. 

The tales arc three in number; 
“ "I'lie Welch Cottage; or, the 
Woodman’s Fireside,” “ Mandc- 
ville, or the Voyage," and ‘‘The 
Creole; or, the Negro Suicide.” 
The first tale, he says, “is more 
completely the invention of my 
fancy than any of the others,” and 
certainly after the careless, we might 
almost say, slovenly, manner in 
which this tale is introduced, we 
were agreeably surprised to find it 
abounding with originality of style, 
much' pathos, and the characters 
well conceived ; evidently ‘ from a 
profound knowledge of the world, 
obtained, we fear, in the'sehool of 
adversity, as there is throughout a 
disposition towards the shadowy 
side of hnidan nature: at any rate 
ive are willing, for tlie sake of man¬ 
kind in general, to hope such is the 
case. 


The scene is laid in one of the 
most romantic situations in Wales, 
selected by the hero fMr. Ashford) 
for the erection of a rustic cottage, 
where he resides unknown, under 
the garb of poverty, although you 
are enabled to trace throughout, that 
he possesses a finely educated mind, 
added to the best of all philosophy, 
that of the power of wcllregnlating 
it. Merc from the advice he gives, 
in addition to tlie many little acts 
of kindness he bestows, he acquires 
a considerable degree of consequence 
over the minds of the peasants and 
yeomen, which, as may easily be 
supposed, excites the envy of the 
lesser gentry to no inconsiderable 
extent—in the description of which 
our anthor is particularly happy.— 
Having married a beautiful girl of 
his own rank, and their family in¬ 
creasing beyond his means of sup¬ 
port by his little farm around the 
cottage, he is obliged to resort to the 
neighbouring forest to cut wood, by 
the sale ot which he supports 
them in comparative comfort. The 
effect' this produces on the minds 
of the unlettered peasants, whose 
respect for him decreases as his 
poverty increases, is well conceived. 

At last a letter from an old friend 
arrives, informing him his miseries 
will soon cease, his father, a baronet, 
with whom, on account of his mar¬ 
riage, he is not on terms, being on 
the point of death ; and this friend 
requests him to meet him at a neigh¬ 
bouring post-town. This leads to 
the most dreadful catastrophe: he 
oes with one of bis younger chil- . 
ren.The meeting between the friends 
is affecting: he declines pecuniary 
aid, having so long done without 
it, and sets off to return on foot, in an 
inclement December night, among 
all the dangerous ravines incident 
to a mountainous country. He 
falls with his darling charge into 
one of these dreadful ^its, rendered 
, invisible by the drifted snow. The 
description of this scene is really 
beautiful; and, although out limits 
will scarcely allow iC we cannot 
forbear quoting one or two of Us 

I iassages.. Having lost his way 
le endeavours by calling to attract 
the attention of some inhabitants, 
bat“ there was no human response; 
and hardly had its last echo died 
upon the gale, than the boy, feebly 
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throwing his little arms rdttnd his 
Cither’s neck in the tone of ex- 
haastion, cried ‘ Papa I can’t bear 
the cold.’” Here he is induced to put 
down his precious burden, in hopes 
that exercise might renovate his 
stiffning limbs. “ The child scarcely 
reached the ground, when he uttered 
a faint shriek. The alarmed father 
rigidly snatched at him, but in the 
edort lost his balance. They had 
been standing on the very brink of a 
precipice, and were now hurled to its 
base. The father held the child above 
him in his fall, lest, falling on him, 
he might have crushed him to death. 
But although the depth was terrific 
the great body of snow was frozen 
to a degree which broke their fall, 
nor were they hurt when they reach¬ 
ed the bottom.” After the most in¬ 
effectual efforts to ascend the sides of 
the pit, the scene is thus described : 

**He had only a frock coat on, 
and this he liad deprived himself of 
to wrap the child in. All the time 
he was using his active exertions to 
get out of itite pit he had instinc¬ 
tively pressed little Harry to his 
side for warmth. Now his efforts 
were, over, he thought of the boy. 
* My son, my deat Henry, my child. 
Oh, God I’ cried the father, in an 
agony of grief, * he's dead! cold! for 
ever lost to me. What, are your 
little cheeks never, to revive ? Will 
your pretty lips never kiss me more ? 
Speak to me, Harry; utter one sigh: 
speak to your poor father? No, 
not even a murmur—dead - for ever 
dead. Oh, God !—my child ! my 
child! my child!’ ” In the foliow- 
ing page fais feelings for his family 
and death is pathetically described. 

Even his firm and robust frame 
was now yielding to tlie fate which 
had befallen His child. He thought 
of his own biasing hearth, and of 
all the joys of home*. ‘ My wife, 
my poor wife left destitute to labour 
for her children: nobody to sustain 
her spirits, and to partake her toil. 
Oh! 1 picture you widowed, for¬ 
lorn, and hopeless; labouring for 
the cotnmun food of nature. My 
ehildren, iny girls, no father to 
guide, to protect you; your youth 
exposed to the scorn, the contempt, 
the snares of an unfeeling and mer¬ 
ciless wotld !’ His heart \yas broken, 
“'Jib cold stifiened Ids nerves —he 
^k upon the earth never to reani¬ 


mate! ’’—His dyltigwords wercprO;^^ 
phetic. She was left to ajl the poverty 
and wretchedness the human mihd 
can suppose : and after selling every, 
little elegance, and at last every ne- 
ecssarjr of life, after having applied 
for assiatatice to her family without 
success, she is at last visited by a 
Mr. Williams (the supposed narrator 
of this tale). 'I’his Mr, Williams 
had known poor Ashford, he being 
the principal inhabitantof the neigh¬ 
bourhood; but, his mind having been 
much occupied by a contested county 
election, the circumstances of his 
death, with the probable distress of 
the family, had entirely escaped his 
notice. Having relieved the family, 
the widow commences the relation 
of her own and her husband’s early 
history. This story is welt tola, 
abounds with interest, and some re¬ 
markably welhdrawn characters; 
and the lady in question proves to 
be the daughter of a poor Earl, the 
title tiicn being in the possession of 
her brother. Mr. Williams, there¬ 
fore, set off for town immediately, 
resolving to visit all the rich rela¬ 
tions oi the two families. These 
interviews are adiuirahlv drawn: 
his working upon each of their dar¬ 
ling passions to >>btain his object 
is certainly well conceived; and lie at 
last collects about 5000/. of the whole 
of which not one shilling appears 
to be given from real charity, but 
from pride, envy, or fear of ex¬ 
posure ; in Lord Argentfield, the 
younger brother ofthe late Ashford, 
we find a religious fanatic; and cer¬ 
tainly some of our authors cuts at 
the Calvanistical doctrines of the 
day are remarkably well managed. 

Mr. Williams having thus far 
succeeded, and having through his 
parliamentary . interest provided 
for the boys, leaves the widow and 
daughters in comparative happiness; 
and here must end our remarks on 
this pretty little tale. 

We have said that onr unknown 
author was a scholar and a politi¬ 
cian, and we may with equal truth 
declare, he is at least no Tory; 
there is a decided dissatisfaction 
with the present order of things run¬ 
ning through the whol^of the next 
tale, in our opinion by far the Itest 
of his production. He seems to be 
most thoroughly acquainted with 
nautical matters; not jts a tamd 
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observer in these times of peace, but 
durinj^ that period vvlien our arms 
sivept old Ocean to the very Poles, 
—not as a gencralizer ot events 
gone by, but as one who was aiv 
quainted with the very minutim of 
its affairs at the time of their occur¬ 
rence. 

There is less carelessness of style 
altogether in this production: ’tis 
better introduced, and evidently 
better digested, which the very com¬ 
mencement indicates. “ I was des¬ 
cended from a gentleman whose fate 
it was to Nourish, or rather to fade, 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century; that epoch of English his¬ 
tory, when liberty, like a virgin 
ray from heaven, first spread her 
genial influence over the hearts of 
our countrymen.*’ 

Our author particularly excels in 
conception of characters, and awful 
descriptions: he would, therefore, 
materially suffer by any attempt of 
ours to give a sketch of the story ; 
hut we will endeavour, by a few ex¬ 
tracts, to give the reader some idea 
of his powers of description. In 
this tale, we arc enabled to trace 
many of tlic naval heroes who have 
flourished in our time; but he has 
also touched, not very lightly, upon 
circumstances so little to the credit 
of parties still in existence, that we 
must forbear giving any thing like 
a key to their real names. The 
death bed of a beautiful girl, who 
had been seduced by a dissipated 
Colonel, is, perhaps, as moving a 
scene as we ever read. In short, 
it abounds so much in the pathetic, 
tliat we have some difficulty in se¬ 
lecting a passage that would give 
the reader the best idea of it. 

“ liy the invitation of the mother, 
we entered the adjoining room—- 
there was a cradle with a sleeping 
feuiaie infant, and on a small tent 
bedstead, with dimity curtains as 
white as the driven snow, lay the 
once innocent and happy, but the 
now lost, pale, and emaciated, Em¬ 
ma Belton. My heart ached at the 
sight! She was asleep, and looked 
like a statue of faded loveliness. I 
held my breath in silent sorrow,lest 
I should disturb her. , In a few 
minutes she uttered a deep sigh, and 
starting in her dream, exdauned, 
‘ Great God, ’ forgive, it was my 
youth’s error’—again she was calm 
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and placid: Her night gown was 
close to her chin, the shadow of its 
frill was reflected on her mouth, or 
else her lips were slightlyconvulscd. 
I’lie tear-drop fell from the mother’s 
eye—I was absolved in sorrow— 
Heaven’s, thought I to myself, what 
a sad contrast to a few months ago, 
when you were the picture of youth¬ 
ful loveliness. Life’s brightest 
scones were in prospect for you— 
all was joy and hope; now, scarce 
eighteen, an outcast, a sacrifice, 
%ing from infamy, dying under a 
fictitious name, in solituae, in se¬ 
crecy ; and that poor helpless infant, 
with the stigma of its birth, doom¬ 
ed never to L'cl a parent’s caresses, 
or a parent’s care.” 

There is a touching simplicity in 
the following description, wliich 
will, we think, strike all our read¬ 
ers. 

“ We kept poor Emma’s coffin 
open as long as possible : at length 
I followed her to the grave. A 
mound of earth covers her once 
young and lovely body, and at her 
head is a simple tomb-stone, en¬ 
graved with the inscription of 
‘Emma Belton, aged 18,’—and 
over this tomb have 1 shed the co- 
ions tear—over this toinh has my 
cart ached with the recollection of 
Emma, from the days of her virgin 
purity, to the hour of her hapless 
exit.” 

Our author excels particularly 
in descriptive powers. He evinces 
not only an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with a naval life, but a most 
happy genius in describing a naval 
engagement, and a shipwreck. 
We cannot liclp observing, that 
although this country has long 
been the greatest naval power in 
Europe, we Iiave fe»v, if any, works 
that give any thing like a correct 
idea of a naval engagement and its 
bustle, confusion, and horror. This 
arises probably from the dcscribers 
seldom or ever having been eye-wit¬ 
nesses. This is not the case in the 
present instance ; the animated man¬ 
ner in which he describes it, evident¬ 
ly denotes his having not only been 
present,but also his having borne an 
active part in some similar scene of 
carnage. In the character of Cap¬ 
tain Valerton, wc have one of the 
finest specimens of an English sea¬ 
man combining the greatest heroism 
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with that cool intrepidity and judg¬ 
ment so necessary to ensure success. 
These animated uescriptions occupy 
so many pages that it would be use¬ 
less to attcnint extracts, which could 
give the reader only a faint idea of 
the whole. After the success of the 
day, Captain Valerton’s orders re¬ 
lative to the interment of his foes, 
is simply, yet beautifully told: he is 
hiniself mortally wounded, and his 
death, with the contemplations of 
the supposed narrator, is so happily 
related, that we can’t forbear mak¬ 
ing a few extracts. 

He is described as having his 
hand on the heart of his noble com¬ 
mander. “ I pressed firmer to his 
noble breast; he had breathed his 
last; and almost breathless myself, 
I continued my hand long in its po¬ 
sition, gazing on this wreck of all 
that was great and magnanimous. 
Day broke and found me still in the 
same position, and by the dawning 
light 1 once more surveyed the 
noble features of the tfeparted 
Hero. Yester-morn he was walking 
calmly amidst the destruction of 
the cannon, surveying every wreck 
and accident, and directing the 
prompt and efficacious remedy; or 
liis ^es wore flashing fire at his 
terrined foes, whilst his mighty arm 
was arresting the progress of defeat, 
and hurling it bark again on the 
enemy; now a huge and inanimate 
cQi^se, the mere wreck and type of 
majesty, and prowess, alone remain¬ 
ed to rcnifna U5 of what he had 
been.” 

A shipwreck, unlike a naval en- 
gage4nent, is a hackneyed subject, 
and one in which several of our 
best authors have admirably suc¬ 
ceeded. We have all dwelt with de¬ 
light on that beautiful poem of 
Falconer’s, and fewbuthave admired 
the elegant manner in which Loi‘d 
Byron has poetized the description 
oi his uncle, in the first cantos of 
Don Juan. In short, writers of both 
sexes have succeeded in it, and 
our author is eminently happy in 
one where tlie vessel is represent¬ 
ed as abandoned by all but one 
individual, the narrator, who re¬ 
solves not to leave the almost sink¬ 
ing ship. H,« witnesses the sink¬ 
ing of the boat contaiiiing all his 
shipmates. Flu* vessel is at last driv- 
> en on shore, against an inaccessible 


rock, and here ho remains the only 
inhabitant of a large wreck for a 
considerable time. The ship, before 
the storm, contained the sick and 
wounded of the recent action; and 
after he recovers from a dreadful 
fit of sickness, produced by the 
heat and inclemency of the weather, 
he resolves to visit the cock-pit, 
containing the remains of his poor 
wounded shipmates; and the .des¬ 
cription is certainly most appalling. 
“ 1 now assumed resolution, and 
descended to the scena of so much 
torture; and what was my horror on 
finding that every hammock con- 
taineu a human body, in the most 
revolting state of putrefaction.” ■ 

He then describes the dreadful 
task of freeing the vessel of such 
infectious matter, and having drag¬ 
ged up- the bodies, he says,—“ I 
launched each of *tbein through the 
port-holes into the sea; most of 
tbem fell into the water and were 
soon washed out of sight; but aliout 
a dozen, unfortunately fell upon the 
ledges of the rocks, immediately 
below the ship, where they lay a 
loathsome spectacle; the large and 
ravenous birds of prey, tearing the 
hammocks asunder, and gorging on 
the green and putrid carcases, fight¬ 
ing for the la-r. morsel. The bones 
of these unfortunate victims, cleans¬ 
ed by the beaks of the birds, and 
whitened by the air, remained with¬ 
in my view as a memorial of all 1 
liad siificred and enjoyed in my voy¬ 
age with those skeletons, once my 
animated associates.” 

His patience at last being ex¬ 
hausted, he determines to attempt 
the Ascent of the huge rock % 
which the coast is bounded; and 
although the attempt at first seems 
impracticable, in a fit of desperation 
he succeeds; and the first part of 
this tale closes with the accomplish¬ 
ment of his design. The tale is so 
well executed in all its parts, that we 
sincerely hope, ere* long, the public 
will be gratified by its completion. 

Of the “Negro Suicidc”our limits 
will not allow us to say more than 
that it is preceded by a very inge¬ 
nious and ludicrous argument, rela¬ 
tive to the emancipation of the slaves. 
The talc itself is apparently intend¬ 
ed to shew the dreadful state of 
morals in our colonics: and we have 
much reason to fear, that horrible 
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u it is* it ia not mucti omdrawiii 
AH we have to say is, that if it 
contribute in the smallest degree to 
produce an amelioration of morals, 
by pointing out to humanity scenes 
of the most dreadful cruelty, the 
author must feel himself amply re¬ 
warded ; and entitled to the praise 
of all good men. 

' A Fisit to SpaiUy detailing the trans- 
actions which occurred during a 
residence in that Country^ in the 
latter part o/‘1822, and the ^ret 
four months of 1823. By Michael 
Quin, Barrister at Law, &c. Lon¬ 
don, 1823. 8ro. pp. 359. 

Considering the proximity of 
Spain to England, and the easy 
communication between the two 
countries, and considering also, that 
the peninsula must, in every point 
of view, be an object of primary 
importance, we cannot help feeling 
some surprize at our ignorance of 
that country. How few English 
literary travellers have made Spain 
the object of their historical and 
scientinc researches. Townsend 
was a classical and intelligent 
traveller, but since his work was 
published, Spain has undergone 
such nnmerons changes, that his 
volume has become rather one of 
historical curiosity, than of present 
information. We have had several 
amusing volumes of light narra- 
ratives of the events which have 
taken place in that country since 
the year 1807, when H became the 
scene of military and naval ex¬ 
ploits ; but invaluable as works des¬ 
cribing the Peninsula more minute¬ 
ly would be, we are yet totally 
destitute of them. No person of 
science, of political sagacity, or of 
statistical information, appears as 
yet to have made Spain the object 
of his personal inquiries, although 
that country, more than any other 
in Europe, would seem to invite 
travellers of such a description. 

Mr. Quin left London in October, 
1822, and proceeded to Madrid, vid 
Calais, Paris, Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
Tolosai and Vittoria; and from 
Madrid, he pursued his journey to 
Cadiz, through Toledo, Aranjuez, 
Ocana, La Carolina, Andujar, and 
Seville. In this route, he had, ne- 
^ssarily, opportunities of ascertain¬ 


ing the state of public sentiment, 
and of witnessing the condition of 
the country. 

The travelling in Spain is ex¬ 
tremely bad; all but tbe military 
roads are in a state almost impassa¬ 
ble, and infested with robbers and 
mendicants. The inns are of the 
most wretched description, destitute 
of provisions, frequently without 
even a supply for travellers of coffee 
or eggs ; either without furniture, 
or with beds of the worst descrip¬ 
tion, and full of filth and vermine. 
At the principal inn, only eight 
leagues from Madrid, they found 
but two beds, one rusty knife, and 
a few wooden forks and spoons. In 
his journey, he witnesses no “ neat 
cottages or well tilled gardens” on 
tbe road side, and no country houses 
even in the neighbourhood of the 
largest cities, the capital included. 
Such are the wretched effects of 
despotism and superstition. The 
condition to which the old govern¬ 
ment bad reduced this fine country, 
is almost incredible. The people 
are without morals, without indus¬ 
try, and in the grosse.st state of ig¬ 
norance. The trade of Cadiz and 
Seville was in decay, and even the 
Royal Cloth Manufactory, which 
used to employ upwards of 3,000 
workmen, latterly employed scarce¬ 
ly one thousand. So grossly igno¬ 
rant are the Spaniards of all ma¬ 
chinery, that in this great manu¬ 
factory to this day, all the yarn is 
spun by hand; the common spin- 
ning-jenny, or any other spinning 
machine being ^ unknown amongst 
them. So destitute are they of all 
manufacturing industry and intel¬ 
ligence, that even the most humble 
ribbon is supplied from France. 

The opinions of all Spain, except 
the grandees and clergy, were die- 
cidedly in favour of the Constitution: 
—but the subsequent apathy which 
the people displayed at the triumph 
of the enemy and of the constitu¬ 
tional faction, is easily accounted' 
for by the influence which the priest¬ 
hood exercised over the public mind, 
and by the circumstances of the 
country requiring a greater sacrifice 
in support of liberty than the lower 
orders of any country are ever found 
willing to submit to. 

Our author describes the hall of 
the Cortes at Madrid as rich and well 
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decorated ; and it appears to have 
been far handsbmer than either of 
our house# of legislature. The pub¬ 
lic are admitted to hear the debates 
with tniich greater liberality than in 
our gallery of the House of Com¬ 
mon)^. Ilcports of speeches are open¬ 
ly allowed by the Spaniards instead 
of being done by stealth, as with 
us ; and, finally, the Spanish Cortes 
avoid that absurdity of the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament of turning the pub¬ 
lic oixt of the house during the divi¬ 
sion of a question. The Spanish 
deputies speak from their individual 

f daces, and not from any rostrum 
ike the French. 

IFe have a long history^ of 
the Laudaburian Society; a society 
which took its name from an officer 
of the King’s guard, who conscien- 
ciously resisted the insurrection of 
these men against the constitution,^ 
and was murdered by the soldiery. 
The refectory of the suppressed con¬ 
vent of St. Thomas was assigned to 
its use; but the debates became rather 
too infiamiiiatory, and the society 
was deprived of the protection of 
Government. In these debates the 
party called the Exaltados, or what 
we should call the extreme radicals, 
shewed much talent and real elo¬ 
quence, but often accompanied with 
great violence. 

The climate of Madrid, it appears, 
is far from salubrious, and the keen 
north winds carrv off a number of 
the inhabitants by inflammation of 
the lungs. Our author describes 
Madrid, with its elegant Prado, and 
its one superb street, the Alcald; 
with the stately dnlncss of the inha¬ 
bitants, and their dislike to English 
society. 

We have a chapter descriptive of 
the Escurial and of its present con¬ 
dition, and a sort of travelling des¬ 
cription of the country between Ma¬ 
drid and Seville, and of the city of 
Seville itself. I’he population of Se¬ 
ville, according to a late census, is 
90,415 persons whilst that of the ca- 
mtal is only 140,000. The housc&in 
Seville are only two stories high, and 
constructed round a quadrangular 
area, paved with polished tile, cool¬ 
ed by fountains, decorated with 
vases, or planted with trees; and the 
retreat into these beautiful areas 
from the close, narrow and burning 
streets is described by all travellers 


to be delightful. The obvious mode 
of building streets in liot climates 
is to make them extremely wide, to 
shade them either with trees, or 
with colonades, and to shade the 
houses with virandas ; but these are 
luxuries which the Spaniards have 
not yet arrived at, ana their system 
is to render streets shady by making 
them extremely narrow. In thus 
excluding the sun, they likewise ex¬ 
clude the Dreeec, and in con'sequence 
their large towns like Seville, are 
infected with fever during the heat 
of summer. The Cathedral of Se¬ 
ville is of Moorish architecture, and 
the most superb in Europe. The 
theatre is tolerably good, and the 
coffee houses on the plan of tltose 
at Paris. 

As our limits will not suffer us to 
make such extracts as we could wish 
from this interesting work, we shall 
confine ourselves to one from Mr. 
Quin’s description of the Spanish 
theatres and bull fights. 

“ Although the theatrical amuse¬ 
ments of Madrid are yet behind those 
of Paris and London, so far as good 
acting and changes of fine scenery 
are concerned, still they are not alto- 
gethcrunworthy of notice. The opera 
particularly, is at least as good as 
we had some years ago in London. 
It is conducted at the principal the¬ 
atre (£1 Teatro del Principe) by an 
Italian company, which, tliough not 
numerous, possesses one or two en- 
engaging singers. The theatre is 
about the size of the Lyceum, in the 
Strand, and is well calculated for 
the equal distribution of sound. The 
boxes have a dull appearance, as 
tliey are all painted a dead French 
grey, without gilding or decoration 
of any sort, except that one or two 
have velvet cushions, fringed with 
gold, which belong to noblemen. 
The King’s box, whicli is in the se¬ 
cond circle opposite the stage, is, 1 
am told, handsomely ornamented; 
but when his Majesty is not present 
(and it is very seldom lately that he 
attends the theatre), his box is cover¬ 
ed over with a curtain of faded crim¬ 
son tapestry, which only increases 
the dull aspect of the house. The 
boxes in the first circle are mostly 
private property, being rented by 
annual subscriptions; a considera¬ 
ble space in the first drcle iBiniedi!> 
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atel/ under tlie ropl box is formed 
into a kind of tribune, which is al> 
lotted' to- females exclusively. On 
the other hand, the pit is reserved as 
exclusivel;^ for the men; and, in¬ 
deed, nothing can be more desirable 
for an amateur of music than one 
of the seats in this part of the the¬ 
atre. They are separated from each 
other by rails, which support the 
arm, and each affords ample accom¬ 
modation for one person. They are 
all numbered, and the visitor occu¬ 
pies the number which be finds writ¬ 
ten on his card of admission. Thus, 
in the first place, the inconvenience 
of a crowd is avoided, for no tickets 
can be issued beyond the number 
which the seats amount to. In the 
next place, a timely application 
in the uiorning-, one may purchase 
whatever seat he pleases; and if, 
during the perfurnianre, he wishes 
to go out and return, his place is 
still reserved. The convenience of 
such an arrangement is so obvious, 
that the London managers would 
do well to adopt it. 

_ “ The theatres, however, do notex- 
cite the public attention here so much 
as thej do in Paris and London. Ln 
Madrid, as in the other principal 
towns of Spain, the amusement to 
which the people arc most fervently 
actached is that of the bull-hghts. 
In summer these exhibitions are car¬ 
ried to their highest degree of excel¬ 
lence : in winter they are limited to 
six or seven bulls of inferior breed; 
which, however, sometimes afford 
what is considered good entertain¬ 
ment. They are presented every 
Sunday (except daring the Lent), 
the weather permitting, in a large 
amphitheatre, specially constructed 
for these exhibitions. 

The amphitheatre of Madrid is a 
short: distance bevond the walls, 
about one hundrea yards from the 
gate of Alcala. It is capable of 
accommodating from six to eight 
thousand spectators. Let the reader 
imagine, in the first place, an exten¬ 
sive circular arena, which is bound¬ 
ed by a high and strong wooden par¬ 
tition that runs all round, and has 
in it four gates at the four points of 
the compass. One of these gates is 
used for the entry of the director of 
the games and the performers en¬ 
gaged in them; another for the entry 
of me bulls; the third for the egress 
of those bulls which are not killed; 


and the last affords a passage to the 
horses which drag out the bulls that 
are slain. The lower gallery for 
spectators is at a distance of five or 
six feet from the wooden boundary 
of the arena; this unoccupied space* 
runs all round, in order that it the 
bulls overleap the boundary, as they 
sometimes do, they might be pre¬ 
vented from injuring the spectators, 
and be driven back|to the arena, the 
nearest gate being opened. The low¬ 
er gallery, as wdl as the arena, is 
exposed to the open air. The second 
gallery, which is above the first, is 
protected from the sun and rain by 
a tier of boxes, and the latter are 
roofed with tiles. Fifty reals are 
paid for tlie use of a whole box, four 
for a seat in the second gallery, and 
two for a place in the lower one. ' 

** My prej udices against hull-fights 
were strong, but happening one Sun¬ 
day to see crowds of men, women, 
and children hastening to the am¬ 
phitheatre, I could not avoid follow¬ 
ing in their train. Shortly after 
three o’clock, crowds began to pour 
in rapidly. The women and young 
■girls were all in their hair, but co¬ 
vered, the better sort with black 
lace veils, and those of the less 
affluent classes, with a black silk 
veil bordered with lace. The greater 
number of them had also their fans, 
which the Spanish women use not 
only to cool their faces in vrarm 
weather, but to guard their eyes 
from the sun, as their head-dress is 
ill calculated for this purpose. It 
was not uninteresting to a stranger 
to hear the members of different par¬ 
ties recognizing each other by such 
names as Barbara, Maragita, Her- 
minia, Olimpia, Nicanora, Nico- 
lassa, Fernandina, Innocentio, Pa¬ 
tricio, Francisco, Pedro, and others 
of similar termination. 

^ “ The director, dressed in the an¬ 
cient Spanish style, with a short 
black mantle, a hat turned up at the 
sides, and on the left side a plume 
of red and white feathers, roao into 
the arena upon a handsome charger. 
After receiving the keys of the. den 
from the Alcaide, who presided, and 
who sat in a box on the right of the 
king’s box, he gave directions for 
the entertainment to commence. 
Two horses immediately appeared 
in the arena, each laden with two 
clownish riders, who whre seated on 
a pad back to back. Thehindw^ 
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moBt rider kept Iii« place by holding 
in bis band a cord attached to the 
pad. In his rig’ht hand he bore a 
long wooden staff, pointed with iron. 
A bull was then let into the arena 
the tips of whose horns were made 
harmless by being covered with lead. 
As soon as he saw the horses, he 
proceeded directly against one of 
them, and the combatants, who were 
apparently new to the office, offer* 
ing no effectual resistance with their 
spears, he easily overthrew both 
horse and ridere. He then attacked 
the other, and this contest was con* 
tinned for some time with alternate 
success, the bull, however, being 
most frequently the conqueror, to 
the great amusement of the spec* 
tators. 

“ Upon a flourish of trumpets 
being given, this bull retired, and 
two fresh horsemen, on separate 
horses, entered. They were hand* 
somely dressed, in white and red 
silk jackets, decorated with gold 
lace; their hats were white, with 
a wide leaf, and a low round crown. 
These also carried each a long 
wooden staff or spear, with an iron 
spike in the end of it, A bull was 
then admitted, whose horns were in 
their natural condition. Nothing 
can be liner than- the entry of a 
fierce proud bull into the arena. He 
rushes in; astonished by the crowd 
of spectators: he stops a while, 
looks around him, but when his 
eye lights on the horsemen in the 
arena, he paws the ground with the 
majesty of a lion, and summons up 
all his fury for the contest. This 
engagement being attended with 
danger, both to the horse and rider, 
it excited strong interest. One of 
the combatants, or as they are call* 
ed in Spanish, picadorcs (pikemen), 
was thrown to the ground, but 
happening to be near tlie boundary 
of the arena, some of the spectators 
came to his assistance, and delivered 
him from the rage of the ferorious 
animal. The attention of the bull 
was, in the meantime, diverted by 
the banderilleros. These are pe¬ 
destrian performers, who carry in 
one hand a flag (bandertlla) of yel* 
low or red silk, with which they 
approach the bull. As soon as he 
sees the gaudy colour, he rashes to* 
'■.wards it, and the flag hearer rnns 
^ith all his speed to escape over the 
Hmndary, trailing the flag behind 


him. If he be in danger of being 
overtaken, he lets the flag fall on the 
ground: the bull immediately stops 
and vents all his rage upon it, as if 
under the impression that it conceals 
^his adversary, while the f^ugitive has 
time to get away in safety. 

“ The bull being now pretty well 
fatigued, the banderilleros, who 
were also handsomely though very 
lightly dressed, armed themselves 
with two strong steel darts each. 
They were short, fitted for the hand, 
and decorated with pieces of cut 
paper, so as to disguise tliem. It 
was the object of each performer to 
run towards the bull with agility, 
and just as the animal was in the act 
of stooping the head to toss him, to 
fix the two darts in the back of the 
neck. As soon as the bull felt tlie 

{ mints of the weapons, he lifted his 
lead again from pain, without at¬ 
tempting to touch his adversary, 
who thus had time to escape. The 
animal immediately endeavoured by 
tossing his head to get rid of the 
darts; but this he was not often able 
to accomplish, as they were strongly 
bearded, and sometimes he was seen 
raging round the arena, his neck 
bristled with these torturing instru¬ 
ments. At length, when he was 
almost exhausted, a matador (slaye^ 
approached him, holding in his left 
hand a large red flag, with which 
he engaged the bull’s attention fur 
a while, until, finding him in a 
convenient position, he thrust be* 
neath the shoulders and up to the 
very hilt a long sword, which he 
held in his right hand, and which 
he had hitherto concealed from the 
eye of the animal as much as possi¬ 
ble. The bull now fell, but was not 
yet quite dead, when an attendant 
came with a short knife, which he 
infixed at the junction of the spine 
with the head, and instantly put an 
end to his agonies. He was then 
dragged across the arena by three 
horses, and carried away. Two 
bulls were killed in this manner. 
The second was an immensely strong 
one: he leaped after the banderille¬ 
ros twice over the boundary, but 
from the arrangement already men¬ 
tioned, he was driven back into the 
arena without doing any mischief. 

“ A third bull was killed in the 
following barbarous way. A green 
fir-tree was planted in the arena, 
immediately opposite the gate at 
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which the bulls enter. Before this 
tree, a man covered with a kind of 
armour of stiff canvas, and having 
a false head of a monster with the 
mouth open superadded to his own 
stature, knelt on one knee. A thick 
wooden pole, pointed with a strong 
steel blade, was given to him, and 
Hxitig the lower end of it in the 
ground, he sloped the point so as to 
meet the bull on entering at the 
gate. The pole being so fixed, the 
gate was opened, and a wild bull 
immediately rushed in with such 
amazing force, that the spear pene¬ 
trated completely through the ribs, 
and came out near the back. Still 
the animal was not mortally wound¬ 
ed. He attacked his adversarv fu¬ 
riously, who pretending to be dead, 
permitted himself to be rolled about. 
The bull seeing the thing before 
him apparently shapeless and void 
of life, soon left it, and ran mad¬ 
dened over the arena, the spear still 
remaining in his side. It was a 
shocking spectacle; but still so 
strong was the animal, that tlic ma¬ 
tador could not get near enough, 
without manifest danger, to kill 
him. At length- by means of a 
curved knife, which was fixed on a 
long pole, one of the assistants cut 
the ham-strings. Even after this 
the victim made efforts to move; 
but at last he fell, and his agonies 
were terminated in the usual manner. 
The whole concluded with a dis¬ 
play of fire-works which was upon 
a limited scale.There was about five 
or si]p thousand persons present.” 

Our limits will not permit us to 
proceed farther in our notice of this 
interesting work; interesting at 
any time'from the judgment wich 
Mr. Quin has evinced in his selec¬ 
tion of circumstances and traits of 
national character, but more parti¬ 
cularly interesting at the present 
moment, from the important scenes 
of which Spain has been made the 
theatre. 

We know there are some who 
suspect Mr. Quin, not only of en¬ 
tertaining, but of giving expression 
to political feelings, which incline 
to toryisra and abitrary rule; but if 
we can offer an opinion derived from 
the impression made upon us by the 
perusal of his work, we must say, 
that wc would be more inclined to 
suspect him of indulging in the 


■very opposite feelings. But, un¬ 
happily, politics is a subject on 
which, whoever does not speak de¬ 
cidedly is suspected of entertaining 
opinions and prejudices contrary to 
our own. The politician imagines 
that every man is either for him or 
against him. For our parts, we 
think Mr. Quin has embraced that 
happy medium, beyond which who¬ 
ever passes, passes also beyond the 
bounds of reason and common sense. 


The Footmavta Directory and But¬ 
ler's Remembrancer. London. 

1823. 12mo. pp. 324. 

It has been observed by moral 
and political writers of high autho¬ 
rity, and the observation lias been 
frequently reiterated, that the world, 
has not yet seen a class of books 
adapted to the lower orders of so¬ 
ciety. Those who entertain, what 
wc should call, the reprehensible 
opinion that the poor ought not to 
be educated, triumphantly ask, after 
the labouring classes am taught to 
read and write, what are the occa-' 
sions on which their writing can be 
useful, and where are the books 
that are at all adapted to an order of 
people who arc instructed merely in 
the initiatory branches of education ? 
For our parts, wc should reply to 
such arguments, that the want of 
such a description of books is mere¬ 
ly the effect of the ignorance in 
which the poor have been kept, 
that, with books as with all other 
things, demand naturally produces 
supply, and therefore as soon as 
education is diffused amongst the 
lower orders of society, there will 
be an abundance of works adapted 
to their capacities, and to the extent 
of their Knowledge. Our Gallic 
neighbours have by no means been 
struck with this olWious reflection, 
for apprehensive of a want of books, 
adapted to the poor who are now 
receiving instruction in France, the 
government has employed a number 
of persons to write narrative and 
didactic works, of a description 
suited to the lower classes. In this 
country several individuals have 
lately published works of practical 
utility to the lower orders, such as 
will materially assist in the diffu¬ 
sion of sound morals and decent 
habits throughout the. humbler 
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cluses of life. The work now be¬ 
fore ns is a fair specimen of the des¬ 
cription of book of which we have 
been speaking-, and a mere cursory 
perusal of its pages will convince 
every impartial person, of the infi¬ 
nite good that may be done to so¬ 
ciety by educating the common peo¬ 
ple, and by moralizing them through 
the medium of the press. The 
Footman’s Directory and Butler’s 
Remembrancer, contains a complete 
course of technical instruction in 
every thing relating to the duties of 
such persons. All its information 
is conveyed in plain language, and 
well adapted to those for whom it is 
designed, and independent of chap¬ 
ters upon morals, habits, and the 
minor decencies of behaviour, we 
find intermixed with its technical 


never been ashamed of being in li- 
. very, but when I have seen other 
servants disgrace it. Here, we con¬ 
ceive, there is practical good sense, 
one line of which outweighs a chap¬ 
ter of diflfuse and generalised mat¬ 
ter. No kitchen or servant’s-hall, 
in houses where men servants of 
any description are kept, ought to 
be without the work we are now 
reviewing. The book is admirably 
adapted to make a person not only 
a better footman, but a better man ; 
and the work is further calculated, 
by its recipes and technical direc¬ 
tions, to be of great use in those 
respectable families of the middle 
classes, where the duties of a foot¬ 
man arc performed by female ser¬ 
vants. 


directions, a vast number of hints, 
remarks and injunctions, which 
must have a beneficial tendency 
upon our domestic servants, and 
thereby add, in no small degree, to 
the happiness and security of their 
superiors; for we need nut observe 
bow much the enjoyment of life is 
affected by the principles and con¬ 
duct of domestic servants. The work 
under our observation, contains 
much more than any servant can 
possibly acquire, but we must re¬ 
collect that even moderately good 
conduct can be preserved only by 
our constantly aiming at points of 
excellence which we can never liter¬ 
ally reach; “ we must always pur¬ 
pose,” says Dr. Johnson, “ to do 
more and better than in time past, 
the mind is enlarged and elevated 
by mere purposes: we compare and 
judge althougli we do not practise.” 

Tnie instructions relative to every 
duty of a male servant appear to us 
to be clear, complete, and satisfac¬ 
tory. The value of the book is much 
enhanced by numerous recipes of a 
highly useful nature, and by ex¬ 
tracts from laws, regulations, &c. 
which it is expedient for a servant 
to know. There are numerous pas¬ 
sages of sound morals, and of good 
femings, put in the most precise form 
for tbs guidance of lire. For in¬ 
stance, the author tells his readers 
** there is no degradation in being 
a menial except you fail in the du- 
;ties of one; no disgrace in wearing 
livery unless you bring reproach 
£11 it by your behaviour, i have 


Poetical Memoirs .— The Exile, a 
Tale. By James Bird. 

W iiETHER the first of these two 
ociiis, entitled “ Poetical Memoirs.” 
e true or fictitious in its story, we 
cannot inform our readers, it being, 
as the author tells ns, “ His own 
Memoirs,” and, indeed, from a pe¬ 
rusal of the second poem, entitled 
“ The Exile,” we are strongly in¬ 
clined to believe him, for besides its 
other poetical merits, we can trace 
in it a variety of incident handled in 
a very masterly manner. The Poeti¬ 
cal Memoirs, wi: have no hesitation 
to say, arc a faithful picture of the 
life of a poet,—of one, who, though 
he can trace a thousand remarkable 
incidents in the life of anotheri can¬ 
not find one in his own. It is in 
two cantos ; the first gives an account 
of his boyish days, and the death 
of his lover. The second tells us of 
his having found a new mistress, 
“ in , whose smile he was long 
happy,” but this lady unfortunately 
having heard that he admired the 
beauty of another, ” for wllos<^ 
esteem he felt a little jealous,” and 
even ” that once he kissed her,” she 
got jealous—forsook him—and mar¬ 
ried another. Thus ends the life of 
our poet, though he is still living; 
for in his humourous introduction, 
he threatens the critics with two 
cantos more. Though his fort, in 
the Poetical Memoirs, is in general 
to excite the risible facnlties, and 
sometimes to distort the risible 
smile into actual laughter, yet like 
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the mighty author of Don Juan, 
whom, in this particular at least, he 
imitates, he is soinctimcs tender and 
sentimental: witnesss the foliow- 
iiig' on woman;— 

“ Oh, Woman ? Woman! thou art formed 
to bless 

The heart of restless Man, to chase 
his care, 

And charm existence by Iby loveliness; 

Brij^ht as the suu-bcam, as the morn¬ 
ing fair, 

If but thy foot fall on a wilderness, 

Flowers spring, and shed their roseate 
blossoms there, 

Shrouding the thorns that in thy path¬ 
way rise, 

And scatterin'; o’er it hues of Paradise! 

Thy voice of love is music to the ear, 

Soothing and soft, and g’eiillc as a 
stream 

That strays ’mid summer flowers; thy 
^'iittcrini; tear 

Is mutely eloquent; thy smile a 
beam 

t)f light iiteifahle, so sweet, so dear, 

It wakes the heart from sorrow’s 
darkest dream, 

Shedding a hallowed lustre o’er our 
fate, 

And when it beams wc are not deso¬ 
late! 

No! no! when Woman smiles we feel 
a charm 

Thrown bright around us, binding 
us to earth; 

Her tender accents, breathing forth 
the balm 

Of pure afieetioD, give to transport 
birth ; 

Then life's wide sea is billowlcss and 
ealin : 

Oh I lovely Woman! thy consum¬ 
mate worth 

Is far above thy frailty—far above 
All earthly praise —thou ART THE 

LIGHT or love!” 


Much hath been written upon lovely 
Woman, 

Concerning dark ^yes, and soft 
snowy necks ; 

A chanuing theme, and, I am certain 
no man 

Was ever fonder of the gentle sex 
Than I am; and we know the rhym¬ 
ing Roman 

Loved well his lass, whom he would 
sometimes vex. 

For which, his conscience gave him 
sharp rebukes in 

Ills habitation bordering on the Eux. 
inc!” 

We have tinoted this last, not as 
the best speeiinen we could have 
given of his htiinorons strain, but 
as being most opposed to the senti¬ 
mental specimen we have given 
already on the same subject. In 
both styles he is peculiarly happy. 
It is generally at the close of his 
stanzas that he seems most in¬ 
clined, or at least most capable 
of e.vciting laugittcr. Besides Eng¬ 
lish he makes use of the Latin, 
French, and Italian, to complete his 
rhymes, 

o By this I mean not to commend the 
sickle 

Heart, ranging east, and south, and 
north, and west— 

To revel on each sweet that chance 
may tickle 

Its changing passions, which can 
never rest— 

Fast flies the hour, and time’s relent¬ 
less sickle 

Will reap the brightest charms— 
Probatum cst — 

1 quoted this, because it came so. pat 
in, 

Not that my head is over-stocked with 
Latin. ’’ 

And 


The following is also on woman. 
How different from the above! 

“ I recollect, when I was quite a boy, 
(’Tis near thirty years ago, 1 fancy) 
My Mother told me to avoid the toy 
The world calls Woman, but ^ot 
much 1 can say 

About her sage advice, or my sweet 

When first I met the rosy smile of 
Nancy! 

I know 1 deemed it an eternal honour 
And'prwied,ito heaven to shower its 
S H^s' upon her. 

Eiu^Mag. 1823, 


“ Oh 1 we were gaz’d at by the whis¬ 
pering throng, 

Maria alarmed, cried parley douce- 
, ment." 

And 

« 1 thongjit-this merely rage—exfravo- 
franzd,.;. 

Ybu’ll.-fihd ^it'different in the next 
' . sweet staima.” 


This little 
much merit, 


poem, however, has 
having throughout 
3 Iv 
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many trite and happy digressions, 
which, while they cxc|te a smile, 
never fail, at the same time, to leave 
our minds impressed with a sense 
of the author’s ingenuity and talent. 

“ The Exile.”—The i\)ctical Me¬ 
moirs may be as fitly «’onipared to 
this poem as a faint drawing of 
beauty may he to beauty itselfthe 
one being a mere likeness of the 
thing, the other the tiling itself, the 
object represented by this likeness. 
In fine, u'c mean to say, that the 
“ Poetical Memoirs” are not poetry 
when compared to the “ Exile,” or if 
poetry, that the powers of that great 
art are so feebly felt while reading 
the former, and so strongly while 
reading the latter, that we feel our¬ 
selves justified in drawing such a 
comparison between them. The 
•story of it is this :—Harold Har- 
fagre. King of Denmark, having 
completed the conquest of Norway 
about tlie year 870, not only over 
the unfortunate vanquished, swayed 
the sceptre of a conqueror, but also 
that of the most eriiel of tyrants. 
Rcgnier, the lover of Mnina, op¬ 
poses the tyrant, is overcome and 
sent prisoner to Ireland. Some 
time after this, Harohl sent some of 
his people over to Iceland to murder 
Ilegnier, hut he, having killed the 
chief of the party, escaped in their 
boat with hlsMuina, who came with 
the party in the ilisgnisc of a min¬ 
strel. Regnier, however, does not 
know her under this character; he 
joins his countrymen, .leads them 
against the tyrant Harold, kills him 
with his own arm ; but at the same 
time his people yield to those of 
Harold’s, and he himself dies of his 
wounds, and with hirb the unfortu¬ 
nate Moina, who has just before this 
discovered herself. If that poetry 
he the best which works most pow- 
erfulljr on the human heart, our 
readers will find no small share of 
it in this beautiful poem; who¬ 
ever can read it without perceiving 
its beauties, and without feeding 
the most generous and tender, emo¬ 
tions, is, we presume, not only lost 
to what poetry is, hut also to every 
wanner affection of the heart. VV'e 
will in conclusion quote a few pas¬ 
sages from the poem, which will 
enable our readers to form a more 
correct opinion of our author’s 
merits than any thing we can say in 


his praise. In speaking of Moina, 

he says, 

The ceaseless, watidering, and in¬ 
constant sim. 

Amid the countless realms he shines 
upon, 

Ne’er warmed a lovliercheek, a brighter 

eye. 

Nor softer lip, that mocked the rose- 
' bud’s dye. 

Than when the brightnes.r of his en¬ 
vious beam 

Shone on the lovely Moina of Dron- 
theim ! 

Sweet was her youthful smile, tier form 
was fair, 

Dark was the waving ringlets of her 
hair, 

Her voice was like soft music, when 
it swells 

O'er the rulm lake, where plaintive 
coho dwells; 

Regnier had seen that smile—had 
heard the tone 

Of that sweet voice, whose melody 
alone 

Could soothe the feelings of his 
troubled breast,* 

And lull each wilder passion into rest! 

When hope deceived him, or when 
man betrayed, 

Dear was the magic of the smile, which 
played 

On Moina's lip; and, in her voice, tlicrc 
dwelt 

The spirit of true love, whose sigh 
could melt 

His soul to tenderness, though Harold's 
pride 

Rad launched his passions on the 
roughest tide 

Of life’s wide sea, where every rolling 
wave 

Bore down the coward, and opposed 
the brave 1” 


He thus describes a tempestuou*! 
night. 

“ The moon is up, and o’er the deep 
blue sky 

Sails many a cloud, as sweeps the 
night-wind by, 

That shakes the pines upon their craggy 
steep, 

While starts the rein-deer from her 
, careless sleep, 

Rous’d by the foaming mountain-tor¬ 
rent’s shock, 

That thundering leaps from echoing 
rock to rock, , " 

Loud o'er the deep and hollow ^verhs 
dashing, 

Wild o’er the broken (riittk# bf dark 
pines crashing : . « 
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Fierce in their wrath, the tyrant waters 
break 

Opposing: crags; peak, thunders after 
peak 

While rocks, and pines, and earth, and 
frozen snow, 

Roll, in wild uproar, to the gulf be¬ 
low 


t)n ilaroid’s host meeting that of 
llegnier’s. 


“ Now Harold’s host in fury met the 
.diock. 

While earlli, and sea, and sky, and 
echoing rock, 

Resoniutcd loud, as, mingling on the 
shore. 

Arose the cries of vengeance, and the 
roar 

Of gathering battle, and the stnniiiug 
crush, 

Of shattering armour, and the mad¬ 
dening rush 

Of men and steeds, while shrieks and 
shouts around. 

Swelled the wild uproar, louder than 
the NOiiud 

Of mighty floods, from lofty mountains 
hurled, 

When rolls the storm, and earthquake 
shakes the world I 

Rcgnier led furious on—his patriot 
band. 

The last bold heroes of their conquered 
land. 

Rushed to the strife, with wild, trium¬ 
phant cry, 

And desperate joy, for oh I to bravely 
die 

In glorious war, to share unsullied 
graves. 

Ere Harold’s hand had chained them 
as his slaves, 

Ere their free souls to conquest’s arm 
should bow, 

This formed their hope, their glorious 
triumph now ! 

Fast from Kegnier’s brave arm in ter> 
ror fled 

His coward foes, o’er dying and o'er 
dead} 

And still the faithful Ministrel by his 
side 

Was seen ; though mightier rolled the 
battle's tide. 

Still was he there, as thoug-h his life’s 
bright charm, 

Dwelt in the prowess of that mighty 
arm ! 

Now paused Rcgnier—ho gazed around 
—his sight 

Sought Harold’s plume, amid the rug. 
ing fight— 

He marked bis foe ! and from the rocky 

* 

Heard his loud voice urge back his 
flying men,' 


His host of countless slaves'.-.quick 
sprang Rcgnier, 

While clashing sword, and shield, and 
ringing spear, 

Opposed his arm, but with the whirl¬ 
wind’s strength, 

He forced his way through scattering 
foes—at length 

lie gain’d the Tyrant; and his lordly 
eye 

A moment flash’d upon him haughtily; 

He thought of iVIoiiia, and that thought, 
like fire 

Burned in hisbraiiilasrushingiuhisire. 

He met the shock of Harold’s blade, 
while rose 

Shouts from his band and curses from 
his foes ! 

Long fought the heroes, while their 
hosts. In awe 

Paused in their wrath, to view that 
doubtful war. 

That desperate struggle of the brave, 
whose strife, [life! 

Begun with rage, could only end with 

Stern Harold’s soul turned faint—his 
arm grew weak— 

With bleeding brow, and cold, and 
pallid cheek, 

And giddy bruin, he fell to earth! 
while loud 

Pealed cries of vengeance from the 
rushing crowd. 

As gathering ^ round their wounded 
Chief, they pressed, 

And mad with rage assailed Reguier, 
whose breast 

Shrunk from the battle, though un¬ 
numbered swords. 

Aimed at his heart, by Vassals and by 
Lords, 

Were rife with death! though men, and 
plunging steeds, 

Still forced him back, they fell around, 
like reeds 

All strown and shattered by the storm! 
—His hand 

Yet dealt round slaughter, though his 
struggling hand, 

O’erpowered, gave way, and to the city 
gate 

By numbers forced, undaunted met 
their fate. 

While through the portal rushed the 
conquering throng. 

And furious steeds drove scattering 
crowds along. 

Loud rang the hoofs o’er slippery 
stones, and splashed 

lu gathering blood, as through the 
streets they dashed 

With maddening haste! then rose from 
tower and hall, 

FrAm turret, portal, battlement, and 

■wall, 

Groans of despair! the sbricks of woe 1 
the cry 

Of dying wrielches in their agony !” 
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FOREIGN jtND DOMESTIC. 


AMERICA. 

Cotumhia— Progress of Citilizniion 
.—Pvblic Institiiiions —^The gu'/ottes of 
t'lis Kcpublic initnifcbt the exertions 
that arc makiii;; to perfect her laws 
and institutions. The govcrDniciit 
seems particularly desirous of makint' 
education popular. There arc two 
Laiieastrian Schools in the capital, 
which furnish roasters for the provin¬ 
cial schools as fast as they are esta¬ 
blished. The pupils are taught read- 
in;;, writing, arithmetic, the elements 
of geo;;raphy, and thcri;;hts and duties 
of citizens. The last examination has 
made the public appreciate the pro¬ 
gress of the pupils of these schools, 
which are supported anddefrayed out of 
the rcvciim's of the suppressed moiias. 
teries. The ameltoration of the blacks 
has been equally the object of the 
public solicitude. M. Cumillo Mauri- 
qiic'has lately manuniised nine of his 
slaves, and M. Fermandez Sototreatshis 
negroes as free workmen, and pays 
them for their labour. Such men ought 
to be celebrated. 

Bogota—School of Mineralogy.— 
Ttie government has just established 
iu this city, a national college, for the 
instruction of young minors. 

Scientific Voyages. —Very recent 
letters from Columbia announce, that 
M.M. Houssingault and Rivero, from 
■whom the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
has received several very interesting 
communications, had arrived at flogota 
at the end of the month of June. They 
have surveyed the length of the Cor- 
dillieras of Merida, and of Pamplona, 
and have ascertained with excellent 
chronometers, the astronomical position 
of a groat number of places which had 
not been visited by M. I)e Humboldt. 
Near Santa Rosa these Saruns made 
the importaut discovery of a mass of 
flexible iron (probably meteoric) of the 
weight of thirty ijuinlels. 

U has been discovered in America, 
by a ineehunie, named Barnes, that a 
roiii.d thin plate ofsott iron, fixed on a 
lathi'-spindlc, and turned with great 
rapidity, is capable, in a very surpris¬ 
ing manner, by the motion of its edge, 
of cutting hard steel; the groove in the 
steel acquiring an intense heat, with¬ 
out the same tVegrec of heat penetrat¬ 
ing the soft iron. , 

■ A<5IA 

Calcutta—A new journal is about 
to be published in this city, u will 


appear quarterly, under the title ofthof 
Asiatic Oltserver ; or, Religious, Lite¬ 
rary, and Philosophical Miscellany. 

AFRICA. 

Sierra Leone —Vaccination has at 
length been introduced into thiscolony, 
and measures are taking fur extending 
the practieo to the interior of Africa. 

RUSSIA. 

Statistics — Population.—A fable of 
the population of Russia in IHS'J, hav 
been published. To the number of in¬ 
habitants ill each of the fifty goverr*- 
nicnts, the territory in geographical 
s(]uare miles has been added. 


Iiihaliitants. Sfjnari* 

Archahgcl .... 200 . 000 .... 11,000 
Astracan .,,... 190,000.,.. 3,100 

Courlaiid. 410,000.... 330 

Novwgorod .... 073,000.... 2,300 

Moscow .l,27f>,000. 470 

Petersburg.... 51)0,000.... 840 

Tobolsk . 430,800.... 10,800 

Smoleiisko .... y50J)00.... 1,000 

Irkutzlc . 210,000.... 126,400 


Total.4,928,000 inhabitants. 

The sum total of the inhabitants of 
the whole enipireamountsto40,007,000. 
The number of manufactures and arti¬ 
sans to 3,724. The total eapilal iu 
trade amounts to 319,000,000 roubles, 
and the revenue from the poll-tax, and 
from the importation and consumption 
of liquors^ to 109,350,000 roubles, (the 
paper rouble is wuitimboiit one fraii". 

Alomun.—The Society of Ruiul Leo 
Domy of this city has formed an agri-- 
cultural school, like those at llopwyl 
in Switzerland, and Fried-ricksfilde, 
near Berlin. Eighty pupils adniiited 
into it. 

Gold Mines. —^The Senator, Mr I.oi- 
monoif, and Dr. Fuchs,Professor of Me¬ 
dicine at the University of Cassaii, have 
just made a journey to Mount Oural, 
which will promote the interests of 
science as well as those of the goveru- 
ment. These two gentlemen visited 
the gold niiiies, whieh have been dis¬ 
covered within these three years. They 
have discovered that the mines, which 
are situated to the East of Mount 
Oural, arc intieh richer than those of 
the opposite side. The former extend 
from Verkhuturic as far as the source 
of the River Oural. But the placea 
where the gold is found most abun¬ 
dantly is between Nijne Tajilskoi and 
Kotaschtoninkoi, in a space of about 
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300 verets, or 200 English milen. These 
mines are near the surface, and the 
golden earth is several archines^ each 
of which is twenty-eight inches in 
depth. The gold is obtained by wash¬ 
ing the earth, and this labour is so easy, 
that it is performed by boys. The me¬ 
ntal is formed in separate grains, some¬ 
times ill large pieces, or masses weigh¬ 
ing six marcs. But in general five 
zoMnies, about 15 pennyweights, arc 
obtained from a hundred ponds of earth, 
or 52()Ulbs. troy. The production being 
1 in 83,200. A single proprietor, Mr. 
de Jakowlcif, on whose estates the 
richest mines have been discovered, 
will send this year about 30 ponds 
(L.5601bs. troy) of gold to tbc mint at 
Pelcrsburgh. The other mines of Oural 
will furnish altogether about 130 ponds 
(fi7601bs. troy). This is, however, only 
the commencemeut of working the 
mines. Doctor Fuchs writes, that the 
gold appears to have been originally 
combined with the greenstone of Wer¬ 
ner, with schistous talc, serpentine, and 
grey iron; and that these substances 
having been decomposed, have left the 
gold by itself. He adds, in his letter 
addressed to Mr. Magnitzkyj Curator 
of the llnivcrsity of Cassan, that the 
mineral riches of the nioiintains which 
he has visited arc both rich and im¬ 
mense. Platina, adamantine spar, and 
other metals and vulnablc gems, both 
of India and America, are found tiiere. 
.Mr. Fuchs has made a discovery 
amongst the latter, viz. of a stone of 
the nature of the sapphire, to which he 
has given the name of soinutnUcy in 
honour of the learned mineralogist, 
Mr. Soimonotf. There is no doubt but 
the University of Cassan will have 
specimens of all these objects, which 
are as precious as they ifre novel to its 
collection. But the. advantages of the 
cxamiiiutions and discoveries of Mr. 
Fuchs will not be confined to the Uui- 
veixily. This learned Professor means 
very soon to publish his journal to 
Mount Oural, which will contain not 
only his observations on the natural 
history of the country in general, but 
also the statistics of all that part which 
he has traversed and explored. 

Odcvjto.—The antiquarian researches 
made on the borders of the Black Sea 
have been attended with the most sa¬ 
tisfactory results, and have thrown 
great light upon the history of the 
Greek colonies which once existed in 
those countries, it has been ascer¬ 
tained by accident, that the thriving 
city of Odessa is built upon the site o 
an old Greek town. In the month of 
March last, a workman, while digging 


in the yard of a private honso, disco¬ 
vered, about four feet below the surface, 
some human bones, enclosed by stones 
rudely ranged'*, and at their side a 
vase in terra cotta at the left side of 
the bones. The vase was found, upon 
examination, to be of Greek antiquity, 
of the sort generally called Etruscan, 
elegant in its form, and ornamented 
with paintings. .The paintings have 
a reference to religious ceremonies 
known to have been held by tVie Greeks 
of the F.uxine. This vase, together 
with other antiquities discovered not 
long since, induce the conjecture that 
the port of the Istriaiis, mentioned in 
the Periplus of Arian, was situated 
where the Odessa stands at present. 
Whilst speaking of Odessa, we may re¬ 
mark, that the science of music has 
made great progress three. They have 
not only an Italian Opera, which is 
well got up and numerously attended, 
but also a great many concerts and 
musical societies. 

POLAND. 

IVarsasc—.Tewish Mission. — Two 
new missionaries of the sociely formed 
ill England, for propagating Chris¬ 
tianity among the Jews, arrived here 
on the 2-lth September, from i.oiidoii, 
by way of Paris, Berlin, and Posen. 
One is M. Maekant, a priest, and the 
other a candidate, named O’Neil. War¬ 
saw is the scat of one of the principal 
establishmeuts of this society. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, Sfatistirks. — According 
to a table which has already been 
adopted in the charter peasants, 
the total number of functionaries of 
the kingdom who had appointments in 
1817, amounted to 17,740, and the total 
expense to 9,156,277 crowns. The 
military force is calculated at 49,(105 
individuals, and the pay amounts to 
4,85.5,622 crowns. The civil officers, 
besides the court, consist of 5,852 indi¬ 
viduals, whose expense amount to 
2,.387,918 crowns. There are 4,760 
paid ecclesiastics, and an expense of 
two millions. 

The University of Upsal had demand¬ 
ed for flic .States General a loan of 
50,000 crowns to finish a new build¬ 
ing for the library. The order of the 
clergy and that of the citizens con¬ 
sented to it, but the nobility, contrary 
to expectation, has refused a demand 
which seemed generally- approved. 
The order of peasants has not yet voted 
on the subject. 

Foreiffn’ Trade.—The commerce of 
Sweden with Egypt has increased con- 
tiiderably — more than 400 Swedish 
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shipa have, thU year been sent to the 
|K>rl Alcxundi'ia. 

jWfiwwjtrr/w/.There is a very re- 
maikable manuscript in the Royal 
Library at .Slocklnilm, the Codex Gi- 
f^antcus ^a (riant buok^. It was taken 
from a Bcnediciine Monastery at Fra- 
(rac, at lire Imm of the thirty years 
•war. Its leii^rih is two Swedish yards, 
and iis hreiidih in proportion. Beside 
the vulgatc, a collection of writinjrs 
upon the first auti(l|nities, by Josepho 
Isiduriis, &c. and the Cuiums Pragensis 
Chronicon Bohemia', tliis manuscript 
contains a treatise on mugric, orna* 
inenied wiili a varnished fig^urc of the 
devil. 

The Diet of Sweden has hitherto 
carried on uli deliberations in four se. 
paratc divisions or bodies, the nobility, 
the clergy, the burgesses, and the coun¬ 
try members; each division cornniu- 
nicating its decisions to the other 
three. In order to obviate the incon¬ 
veniences arising from this plan of 
public business, meetings, includ¬ 
ing the deputies of the sections, 
have been held at the house of the 
Grand Marshal of the Diet, in which 
have been discussed the diti'erent sub¬ 
jects which were to be brought forward 
in the separate sections. This plan of 
preliminary discussion may be attended 
with some advantages, but it is obvious 
that it must be the means of the go- 
veriiniont acquiring an undue intlucnce 
over many of the members. Whether 
this be tlic case or not, it is certain 
that a general opinion prevails in Swe. 
den, tliat such aggregate discussious 
should be official in the Diet itself, 
whilst the debates by divisions or sec¬ 
tions should be only preliminary. It 
has been uiiiiouiiced that a design to 
this effect is now under consideration. 

Denmark. 

Idandie Natural Philosophy. — An 
old volcano, tiic Koetlugun, (district of 
Nyrdal) which for sixty-eight years 
had no eruption, has, since the 1st Ja¬ 
nuary to 15th July, thrown up'a 
considerable quauiity of water, ashesy 
and dirt. This aquatic eruption en¬ 
tirely ceased on (he 19th, and the 
smoke of tlie crater having disappeared, 
the snnimit of the mountain was per¬ 
ceptible. The cinders and dirt covered 
a space of four to five Danish miles, 
(nine to ten Frencli leagues) but hap¬ 
pily tlie eruption was directed towards 
the sea, but for this it would have 
caused much greater mischief. 

Copenhagen — Statislics _In the 

course of Inst year, there were 1724 
it births, and 841 deatlis in the Island of 
^Eealand, an extraordinary fecundity 


for so sterile a country. The Coun¬ 
sellor Stephenson, in his description of 
the island, computes the population at 
4»,2tiS> individuals. The same author^ 
in his statistical estimate, calculates in 
the island 16,052 cows, 2904 oxen, 
5701 head of young cattle, 340,752 
sheep, and 18,941 tame horses. 

SWIT/.ERLAND. 

Berrie-^llcffister of'Deaths —Swit¬ 
zerland has lost in a period of eight 
days, two of her roost illustrious citi- 
zeus, M. Albert dc .Slaller and M. Jean 
Coiirsid Eschcr de la Liiith. The latter 
is already mentioned in the Register of 
the Dead. It now remains fur us to 
speak of the former; Albert dc Staller, 
the youngest son of the great Stulicr 
died at Berne the 1st March, 1823, at 
the age of <>.'>. Pie was a man of active 
habits and a learned naliiralisl. liivcn 
on the day of his deaih, he had assisted 
at a long sitting of the Coniinissioii of 
Civil Jurisprudence, niid luok a very 
active part in tlie delilierution. 

J\’Ari,FS. 

SteJistks —'I'hc population of this 
kingdom whieh, on the 31st December, 
182), was 5,25li,02() individuals, had 
1110 !eased, on the 31st Deeemhei', 1822, 
to .5,322,880, of wliieh 2,095,872 were 
men, and 2,727,017 women. Increase 
66,869 individuals. 

Ultr.ECE. 

(V>r/i/.—TheUniversiry of the Ionian 
Isles has just been definitively esta¬ 
blished at Corfu, under the direction 
of Lord Guildfurn, a patron of letters, 
and the friend of the Greeks. Among 
the Frofessois of this University are 
M. Bambas,u native of Chios, a Icdined 
divine, an old pupil of the University 
of Furls. M. .4sopios, a literary cha¬ 
racter of profound erudition, and M. 
Fiecolo, a young man of genius, who 
is comineucing his noble career of mo¬ 
dern philosophy. W'ehavc learnt with 
the greatest pleasure, that Lord Guil¬ 
ford has commissioned a Greek friend 
at Faris to puichase for him all the 
best philosophical works published in 
France, of which he has a great num¬ 
ber, and which he is to present to M. 
Piccolo as an encouragement for his 
exertions. 

Spain. 

The organ of the Cathedral of Se¬ 
ville, is said to have 5,300 pipes, 
with 110 stops, (these latter being 50 
mure than are in the famous one of 
Uaericm); yet, so ample are the bel¬ 
lows, that, when stretched, they sujiply 
the fiitl ortran 6fteen iiiiii,utes. The 
mode of filling them wijl^’air is singu¬ 
lar ; for instead of working with his 
ha.ttds, a man walks bhcKw|u!ds and 
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forwards alonK an inclined plane of bequests and le^cies to ecclesiaKtical 
about fifteen feet iii Ieng;th, which is foundations, from the year 1K0'2 to 
balanced in the middle on its axis; I823,lhereisaca|>ila1sumuf 13,3SH,f)54 
under each end is a pair of bellows, of francs, of which the gjrealer part was 
about six feet by three and an half, received between the years 1815 and 
7'hese commnnicate with five other pair IH‘22, the aff^rcj^ate of the more early 
united by a liar; and the latter are so years amouiitiii;' to only the sum of 
contrived, that when they are in dan- 2.900,74f> francs. In a population of 
prer of beiii^ overstrained, a valve ia 30,115,101 souls—from which, how- 
lifted up, and (jives them relief Pas- ever, the nou-ratholic members must 
sin^ ten times alonrr the inclined plane be deducted—there are 38,350 eom- 
fills all these vessels. mimes, to which are attached 34,303 

FRANCE. priests or vicars. The ap:?re;jatc num- 

French Clergy .— Accordinar to the ber of the actual clcrjjy is 35,076. But, 
Clerical Almanack, or Directory, which ' it is said, the bishops* deem it neces- 
has just bei'n published in Fiance, it sary to auEjmeiit the number to 50,943. 
appears, that ill the Biidjjct for the year In the year 1821, the deaths among* 
1822-23, the sum of 20,520,000 francs the elerjjy were were 1,403, the iiiiin- 
was set apart by the povernment for ber adinitted the same year 1,522; so 
the maintenance of the French clerpy. that in this way ilicrc will he a pra- 
lii addition to this, the Communes dual increase. The nnniher of pupils, 
voted 6,407,727, and the General or candidates for holy orders, in the 
Cduiicils of the Department 1,162,618 preat and little seminaries, and in 
francs, so that the funds appropriated the Thcolopical Collepes, aiuouiils to 
to the clerpy amount to 37,080,745 20,370. 

francs, about l,483,.>80f. sterling’, lu 


GREAT OttlTAIJV, 

The llritixh Museum. — The new the Lady Killiprew), of Cliarles II. 
buildinp for the reception of the library James, and several of Lord lA?icestcr’s. 
presented by His Majesty is proceed- The portfolio, indeed, relatiiip to Kiig- 
inp with rapidity; the foundations, land, forms such a mass ol curious aii> 
%vliich are of immense thickness, are tiquity, in excellent preservation, as 
■«iow laid. The edifice will be 300 feet cannot fail to be evlremcly interesting 
in leiipth, and 70 feet high. There both to the anliquarian and the liisto- 
will be only one story above the base- rian. The foreign corrosjxmdeiicc eoii- 
meiit, and the rooms are to he 30 feet tains original letters from ihi* most dis- 
in height. When completed, u part of liiiguished persons on the Continent, 
the old Museum will he taken down, and are as vnliiabic as those relating 
and as the new repositories are finished to Fnglaiid. The autographs are mostly 
the whole of the old building will be bound up in splendid volumes, and each 
removed. The one now in progress is page contains a motto, and dedicatory 
intended to form a wing of the new address to all the gre.it uieii who hup- 
Mnseiini, and it is rumoured lliat one peiied to eome within the reach of the 
or more of the portieos will be sup- original eolicctor’s acquaintance, ilhis- 
ported by aiitii|ue columns, which tire traled with curious illuminated pages, 
expecied to arrive in a short time in desciiptive of inany events in history. 

this country.—^The alterations, it is Aetc Mefemolngicol Stwiefy -A 

calculated, will occupy fifteen years, new Society for the encouriu.cincnf of 
when the front of the new structure Meteorology has been established on 
•will be thrown open to the street, with the most liberal basis, by a general 
a spacious court-yard guarded by an meeting, called for that express |iijr- 
iron palisading. pose, and held at the London Cnli'ee- 

A most curious and valuable col lee- house. Dr. Birkbeck was in the (3iaip; 
4ion of original letters aqd autographs, and Mr. Luke Howard, Dr. Forster, 
of the most illustrious, eminent, and and nuiueroiis other Meteorologists 
learned charatters flourishing about were present. A regular Society was 
the sixtoenih Cfiiliny, has recently formed, to which the scientific persons 
arrived in this country from Holland, were invited to become members, from 
The original loiters contain, among all parts of the world, 
numerons others, several from the hand Last week a bricklayer employed in 
of Elizabeth of England, and of Eliza- some repairs in the interior of Easf- 
beth of Bohemia (addressed chiefly to iiicon Church, by an accidental stroke 
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of hi* trowel ogainst the wall, dls- 
placed some of the plaster, when a 
painted head of extraordinary size was- 
disclosed to his view. On.proceedinf' 
further he discovered the whole length 
figure of a giant, bearing on hU shoul- 
ders a fetnale, holding in one baud a 
ball reseaibliiig a globe, while the other 
was held up near her face. The giant 
held ill his left hand a large staff, or, 
what is more probable, a spear, part of 
which is defaced; a drugou was also 
at his feet. The whole is very well 
4>xeculed, particularly the drapery. 

Mr. Burton, jun., continues to pursue 
his researches in Bgypt with great 
ardour, under the iiumcdiate protcc- 
tiou of the Pacha. Considerable hopes 
arc entertained that this enterprising 
traveller will add to his important dis* 
covery of the Porphyry mines the quar¬ 
ries of the aucieut Alabaster, the site 
of which has batHcd all inquiry for 
nearly 2000 years. 

The Ixieds Philosophical and Lite¬ 
rary Society opened its fourth session 
on the 7tli. It was well attended, and 
by its proceedings afforded another 
instance of that dissemination of iiitel- 
iigeoce which distinguishes our era. 

Mr. A. G. A. Schlegcl's prospectus 
of Kamayana, by the ancient Sanscrit 
poet, Vulniikc, has made a strong im¬ 
pression in our literary circles, and 
excited high expectations. In a con¬ 
versation with the learned author, 
he mentioned his opinion that the 
Sanscrit would be found the root of all 
languages, except the Arabick and its 
derivatives. The Arabick is entirely 
different. 

The Prospectus of a New Quarterly 
Review, to be called The Westminster 
Review, has been put forth. It dis¬ 
claims party politics, and professes to 
be founded on general principles. The 
first number is announced fur January. 

Mr. Wright, a reporter to the .Morn¬ 
ing Herald, has in the press a Selec¬ 
tion of one hundred of the roost hu¬ 
mourous and entertaining of his Re¬ 
ports during the last three years, illus¬ 
trated with numerous wood cuts, by 
George Cruikshanks, 

Julius Klaproth’s Description of the 
Lnipire of China, is preparing for pub- 
lication in two quarto volumes. It will 
erabracG a general historical sketch; 
and a statistical, commercial, &c. ac¬ 
count of the various provinces. We 
look for a work of labour, ixscarch, 
auc interest. 

^ T. W. C. Edwards, M. A. author of 
The King CEdipus of Sophocles, has in 
Hie press an Epitome of Greek Pro- 
fcody. 


The Rev. Thomas Smith, editor of 
the accented Eton Grammar with Notes, 
has in the press a new edition of Phae* 
druB, with the Scanning from the text 
of Sterling, whose Persius is also un¬ 
dergoing a new edition. 

/.ord tiyron -Letters from Cc- 

phalonia state, that Lord Byron, find¬ 
ing the Greek cause unripe fur his co¬ 
operation, has stopped there to write 
some more cantos of the interminable 
Don Juau. 

Antiquities .—At Wolvesley Castle, 
Winchester, there was discovered last 
week among the ruins, a' spacious 
square vault, with fifty highly pre¬ 
served and beautifully carved pillars. 
In one place was found a thick brass 
box, containing coins; throe of which 
were gold of Canute’s, and others sil¬ 
ver much corroded. Copper coins were 
also found scattered in corners ; six of 
these are ascertained to be Saxon. 
Another object of great interest was a 
female skeleton on the pavement. A 
detailed account of this undent scpul. 
chre will, wo hope, be furnished by 
some competent hand. 

Topaz and Crystal.—A correspond¬ 
ent informs us, that topaz and crystal 
may be easily distinguished by their 
specific gravity—topaz being about 3. 
5., and rock crystal but about 2. G. 
Topaz being much harder than all sorts 
of crystal, will of course scratch them. 

The Apprentices' Library. — The 
Apprentices’ Library at Liverpool has 
been open for public inspection, and vi¬ 
sited by many ot the most respectable 
gentlemen of Liverpool, who expressed 
themselves no less surprised than gra¬ 
tified to witness the progress that had 
been made. There are nearly 480 young 
men already on the books, and at least 
double the number waiting for intro¬ 
duction. A public appeal on the sub¬ 
ject will shortly appear. 

The most worthy rival to M*"- Acker¬ 
man's oruamerital pocket-book, that 
has yet appeared, is a little publica¬ 
tion, called Friendship’s Offering, or 
the Annual Remembrancer. The prints, 
views of cities, arc remarkably well 
dune. There is also the very useful 
addition of an almanack. 

T. Moore’s Life of Sheridan may be 
expected early in the spring. We uu- 
derstuiid the most unreserved com¬ 
munications have been made to Mr. 
Moore on this subject, nut only by 
persons of the highest rank, who were, 
through life, friends of Mr. Sheridan, 
but also by the nearest family connec¬ 
tions ot this eminent stateman, poet, 
and dramatic writer. 

The author of Highways and Byways 
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has a new work in the press, which rn> 
mour slates is very likely to excite a 
most lively public interest. 

The volume of Times Telescope for 
the cusniiijv year is quite equal to its 
predecessors; there is no work of the 
kind with which we are acquainted 
that contains so interesting' a variety 
of matter. 

Lodije's Portraits. — The fourth 
number, which has just made its ap¬ 
pearance, cooipictes the first volume 
of this ititcrestiiig' publication in 8vo.; 
a work not less- valuable on the score 
of art, ill the masterly execution of its 
numerous historical portraits, than for 
the real information which it conveys, 
in concise and pure language, respect¬ 
ing the greatest heroes and statesmen 
of our country. • 

'Fhe first part cf the tijird folio 
volume of Mr. Lodge's Illustrious Eng¬ 
lish Portraits will be delivered to the 
subscribers in the course of the present 
month: the portraits will be accom¬ 
panied with Biographical Narratives 
upon the same scale as the two volumes 
already published. 

The Spaewifcj-^Mr. Galf s new novel. 
Hie Spaewife, we find is announced as 
nearly ready for publication. From 
the title, which is the familiar name in 
Scotland for a rurtunc-tcUcr,'wc should 
be led to expect that much of the lan¬ 
guage is in the broad vernacular style 
which prevails too much in the earlier 
novels of the author; but report states 
that this is not the case, and' that it 
contains less of the ordinary Scotch 
dialect than any of his national tales. 
The story is founded on a prediction 
mentioned in the histories of the time 
relative to the assassination of King 
James I.ofScotland, and the leadingchu- 
racters. are of course historical; but Hie 
bpaewife is said to be a creature of (he 
author's f.iin'y, framed upon the super¬ 
stitions of liie dark period in which the 
transactions take place. 

Preparing for publication, Memoirs 
of Samuel Pepys, Esq. Secretary to the 
Admiralty during the reigns of Charles 
li. and James 11., and the intimate 
friend of the celebrated John Evelyn ; 
now first'decyphered from thooriginal 
MSS. written in sliort-hand, and pre¬ 
served in the Pepysian Library. The 
journal comroenecs immediately before 
the Restoration (when Mr. Pepys sail- ‘ 
cd with Admiral Montagu, to bring 
over the King from Breda), and is con¬ 
tinued almost uuiulerruptcdly foj[ fon 
years, containing much curious matfer 
not to he found in any other histqfy'of 
that eVciitfnl period. Independently 
of thh naval transactions, which are 
‘ JEur. Mug. Nov. 1823. 


detailed with great exactness, the 
pages abound with private anecdotes 
of Charles II. and his Court; and Mr. 
Pepys’ peculiar habits of observation, 
led him generally to record the most 
curious characteristics of the times in 
which he lived. The work will be 
comprised in two vol. 4to., printed 
uniformly with Evelyn's Memoirs, and 
embellished with portraits of the au¬ 
thor, and some of the principal persons 
connected with the Memoirs. 

Preparing for puhlicatiou, Miscel¬ 
laneous Collections, forming a fourth 
volume to the Lounger's Common-place 
Book. • 

We understand a publication, eluci¬ 
dating an interesting branch of Rural 
Economy, on novel principles, is in a 
great state of forwardness. The work, 
which will form four parts, to be pub¬ 
lished periodically, will be entitled 
^ The Agriculturist's Compendium,'* de- 
tailiug the different and must approved 
modes of cultivating British grains, 
wheats, barley, oats, and rye, with a 
supplimcntal part on tlic growth of 
various kinds of timber, and the soils 
best adapted to each species, &c. The 
work is the production of Mr. J Dew- 
hirst, a practical agriculturist, and is 
dedicated to T. W. Coke, Esq. M.P. for 
Norfolk. It promises much interest, 
iug matter, and the collective opinions 
of the most celebrated writers on the 
subject during the last century, with 
extracts from the provincial surveys 
iiiado by order of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, and will be printed at such a 
moderate price to be placed within the 
reach of the generality of those, fur 
wliosc use it is more immediately in¬ 
tended. 

A'Bernardo is preparing for publi- 
oatioii, nil ingenious work under the 
title of The Italian Interpreter, con¬ 
sisting of copious and familiar conver¬ 
sations, on subjects of general interest 
and utility, together with a complete 
Vocabulary in Englisli and Italian ; to 
which are added, in a separate column, 
rules for the pronunciation of each 
word, exemplified in a manner emi¬ 
nently calculated to facilitate the ac¬ 
quisition of the Italian language. 

In a few days will be pnhlishcd, il. 
lustrated with a portrait by E. Scriven, 
and an interesting plate by J. Scott. 
Nouveaux Morceaux Choisis de Buffon, 
with authentic interesting anecdotes 
descriptive of the character , of each 
animal; and the life of the author, 
written exjiressly for this work; being 
the fourth part of the Series of French 
Classics, edited by Mons. Ventonillac. 

3L 
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THE DRAMA. 

DRV BY LAJfE THEATRE. 


TnK winter Iheatrea are now in’ 
full activity, Btrivinsr to obtain pob> 
lie tuvour, but Mr. EliiRton atill 
keeps the superiority be obtained last 
fcnsoti, and almost every ui('ht brings 
him an overflowing house. Since 
we wrote our last dramatic article, a 
Mrs. Ibmu, formerly Miss Souiervilie, 
has made her rc.appcarancc at Ibis 
theatre after aiv alisencc of «ix years. 
As this lady appears destined to super- 
Bede Mrs, W. West in the more im¬ 
portant characters in tra;;edy, we shall 
have frequent occasions to appreciate 
her talents ; her re-appearanpe was as 
Jtianca, in Mr. Milman's tragedy of 
i<'dsfo,and her reception was extremely 
flattering'. We hear that Ifiavca is 
Mrs. Itunii'ti best character; her per¬ 
formance was certainly not destitute of 
.merit, althoug:h we thiikk her action in 
many parts much too violent and more 
adapted to plea.se the galleries than the 
pit; and, indeed, this was fully proved 
by the audience, the genteel part ot 
which applauded her only once during 
the cuiire representation: however 
we must, in justice to this lady, state 
that she laboured under a great disad¬ 
vantage in not having a more able sup¬ 
porter in the character of i'\ts»o, which 
was confided to a very iucompctciit 
performer. Mrs. Bunn's talents us a 
tragic actress, we think after seeing 
her in several characters, are not of 
the first order, she is an extremely 
good second-rate actress, und as such 
would become a valuable actpiisition 
to any theatre; the first rank in her 
profession, which she now assumes, 
can only be assigned to her by the 
manager through necessity; Mrs. W. 
W'est filled this high rank last season 
from the same cause; in talent, and 
in genius, if we may be allowed to 
profane the word on the prcscut occa¬ 
sion, tlicse ladies are similar; in per¬ 
son, however, fiiey widely difier, and 
for the tmgic muse the taller and more 
majestic stature of Mrs. Bunn, is much 
more adapted than the smaller figure 
and prettier face of Mrs, West, 

After the tragedy of Fazio was pro- 
dnced,anewgranddrutnaof action, call¬ 
ed ihe Cataract of the flanget; or, the 
Fajah't Daughter. We understand it 
to be the production of Mr. Moucrief; 
but it certainly adds not one particle 
to bis reputation. The story turns on 
the custom which once existed amongst 
•the proud and wai*iike race of the Raj¬ 


poots, of causing Ihoir infant daugh¬ 
ters to he immolated at the molnent of 
their birth. Jam Saheh, Rajah of Cii- 
zerat, Mr. Yourige, at the earnest re¬ 
quest of his dying wife, consents to 
save from the common lot of females, 
their infant daughter, Xamine, MissL. 
Kelly. .She is reared up as a Prince, 
the secret of her sex being*concealed 
from all, save one or two faithful do¬ 
mestics. In process of time a war 
breaks out between Acbar, Emperor 
of Delhi, Mr. Powell, and Jam Saheh. 
For the purpose of terminating the con¬ 
test, the Emperor offers the hand of 
his daughter Desxa, to the-supposed 
Prince Znmhte : when, after much he¬ 
sitation, .fum Saheb confesses that the 
individual who had been reared ns a 
Prince was, in fact, a Princess. Mo- 
karra, Mr. Wallack, the grand Brah¬ 
min of the tribe, bears this intelligence 
with delight. He fulls incontinently in 
love with the Princess, and, working 
on the religious scruples of her father, 
causes her to he carried to the Pagoda 
of Brahma, at Joggernantha. Here he 
urges his passion to the fair one—she 
must either become his, or be sacri¬ 
ficed to the idol on the banks of the 
Ganges. I’he lady rejects the Brah¬ 
min's suit, and she is, after a silly 
effort to fib-.-iipe, carried to the place of 
execution. Here, however, her father, 
assisied by an English officer. Captain 
Mordaunty and a body of troops, defeat 
the Brahmin’s party. In the midst of 
the conflict, the lady mounts a charger, 
and escapes up the cataract of the 
Gauges, to the great delight of the 
galleries. The decorations of this splen¬ 
did spectacle are extremely gorgeous, 
aud the scenery entitled to considera¬ 
ble praise, particularly the opening 
scene representing a field of battle, 
and a Hindoo cottage with the country 
of Guzernt in the distance, by Stan¬ 
field ; also the mountainous scenery 
and Mahratta eueampment, by Ro¬ 
berts. The bridal procession, in which 
a grqat many horses, richly caparisoned 
and well educated, were introduced, 
was splendid to excess, and well con¬ 
ducted. Those who are pleased with 
showy exhibitious, and think that on^;, 
chief metropolitan theatres are not de¬ 
graded by such representations of 
tinsel, horses, flaming woods, and fall¬ 
ing waters, will be highly delighted 
with the Cataract of the Ganges. 

I'Uc Winter’s 1’ale has been repeated 
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several limes during the month to 
crowded houses. Mr. Macroudy) as 
Jjeonies, and Mrs. Bunn, as IJermoine, 
were the chief attractions. This in¬ 
teresting romance, where the unities of 
time and place arc sacrificed without 
mercy and almost to absurdity, pos¬ 
sesses such striking situations, that it 
wiil seldom fail to please when the per¬ 
formers arc adequate to their respec¬ 
tive characters. This is unusually the 
case at present, the cast bcingf parti¬ 
cularly strong'. Macready’s LeoiUes 
vre consider one of his best characters; 
and aithoui'h iii' the earlier scenes his 
performance might be improved, in the 
last he is truly a good actor, exhibiting 
the strongest emotions of anxiety, joy, 
and conjugal affection, with a fidelity 
to nature to be surpassed only by 
Kean. The Ilenniona of Mrs. Bunii, 
though respectable, is one of those 
performances that have nearly equal 
claims to praise and ceusnre. In the 
first scene, act three, where Hermione 
defends her cause in person before the 
king, Mrs. Bunn affords a good speci- 
meDLof tender declamation, defending 
the character of an asjier.sed wife ra¬ 
ther than the cause of an injured queen; 
she exhibits tenderness, spirit, uud 
conscious iunoceucc, but we in vain 
expect tlie occasional proud bursts of 
defamed majesty; such as wunld be¬ 
come 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king’s 
daughter, 

The mother to a hopeful prince,”— 

The weakness and monotony of 
tone consequent on her recent illness, 

“ hurried 

Here to lhis.pluce, i’thc open air, be¬ 
fore 

1 have got strength of limit.” 

Should have been oceasiuiially relieved 
by vivid flashes of more ardent and in¬ 
tense delivery ; for though “ she was 
tender as infancy and grace,” she pos¬ 
sessed “ the life of mtgesty.” 

In the statue scene her appearance 
was peculiarly impressive. The ** life 
of majesty” which Lemtea saw in the 
supposed marble was well sustained, 
and her garments hung from her 
shoulders with sculptural and classi¬ 
cal propriety. VViieii we have said 
this, our praise is exhausted; during 
the whole of the latter part of this 
scene she was uuintpassioned, tame, 
and spiritless; all the lime Leontc* 


was pouring forth the feitdernc^.s of 
repentance and sincere affection, she 
was nothing but ** breathing marble 
so much so, that we should have 
thought her one of those apparitions 
in which Shakspeare abounds, if 2<c- 
on^ea had not exclaimed with exqui¬ 
site pathos 

“ —— these tears, tiiat choke her 
voice, 

Are hot and moist,—it Is llermione 

A singular circumstance, at least to us 
singular, occurs during this scene A 
burst of appluusc is always heard when 
Mrs. Buiiii turns her head very rapidly, 
as an indication of life restored by ihe 
power of music. Macready's mixed 
emotions of joy and astouishmeiil arc 
finely pourtrayed ; and it appears, fi’om 
enquiries wc were at the trouble of 
iiiakiug, that part of the audience U|i- ' 
plundcd Mrs. Bunn, and the other part 
Mr. Macready; this united homage of 
course swells the note of praise to the 
highest diapason; and, if they both 
deserved tiie homage, wc would say 
with Drydeu, let both divide the 
crown but wc are ot opinion that 
there is nothing iiion' tiickery and 
more false to naiure, than this sudden 
turn of the head, so landed by the gal¬ 
leries. it is a mere cti'ort of nmelii- 
ncry, without seiitimcut or feeling; an 
nutomaton might be made to do it bet 
ter. The soft and dulcet notes of me¬ 
lodious music stealing into the ear 
almost imperceptibly, should seem to 
animate the statue with its kindred 
spirit, gradually into life, a^d 

not imparting a convulsive afil^tiou 
more appropriate to the loud voice of 
thunder, or the electrical shock of 
lightning, than to the scarcely-broath- 
ing strains of sweetest iirelody. When 
Mrs. Bunn repeats this character again, 
we hope blie will pronounce the word 
derivative properly, and not called it 
deri-valive. 

A tragedy from the pen of Mr. 
Knowles, author of Virginias, entitled 
Caiua Gracchua, has been produced at 
this theatre. The plot coiiimcnces with 
the appearance of I'ctiius, Mr. Youiige, 
going to his trial, attended by the po¬ 
pulace in whose service he incurred 
his present danger. When he arrives 
at the tribunal, he is arraigned by O/}/- 
miuay Mr. Archer,, the consul, and the 
determined enemy of Calm (Sracchua 
as well as Vettiuaf wlio were both em¬ 
barked in the same cause—the welfare 
of the state, uud the intereats of the. 
people. lioused by his friend’s danger, 
Caiua Oracehua^ Mr. Macrcady, leaves 
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the seciuoioiii from which evep the 
murder of his brother Tiberius had not 
drawn bim, and suddenly appears in 
the forntn and obtnius from tlid people 
the Bccjuital of his and their friend. 
The senate, feariii)^ the splendid abili¬ 
ties of Cains, who seemed to them even 
more formidable than they had ever 
considered his brother Tibdrius, scads 
him out of. Italy as Quststor, nnder the 
consul Opimius, who was appointed 
fj-cneral. Thisdepartne from his native 
country ^ives rise to a domestic scene, 
in which Cains takes leave of his mo¬ 
ther, Cornelia, Mrs. Bunn, his wife, 
lAcinia, Mrs. West, and his son. In 
the second act Gracchus is accused of 
having left the army without orders, 
but he easily refutes the accusation 
and is chosen tribune. Not being able 
to subdue the patriotism and influence 
of Cains by tlic usual means, the senate 
have recourse to artifice, and make use 
ofi^rurnijMr.Pope, the other tribune, 
to undermine him in the affections of 
the people, by granting them greater 
largesses and benefits. This aristo- 
cratical manceuvre works well on the 
changeable people, and a bold attempt 
is made to abrogate the popular laws 
previously introduced by Cains; OpU 
tnitts, the consul, takes the opportunity 
of insulting him, as he is proceeding 
to sacrifice, and although Cains des¬ 
pises those insults his followers resent 
them, and in a tumult kill one of the 
Lictors, Mr. Howell. The folly and 
temerity of this act is sensibly felt by 
Cains, who waits the result at the base 
of his father’s statue, until be is pre¬ 
vailed upon to return home. His lite 
being demanded by the senate, as an 
atoneincnt for the murder of their offi¬ 
cer, he is induced to put himself at the 
head of his followers, in order to de¬ 
fend the cause of himself and the peo¬ 
ple. For this purpose he rushes from 
the embraces of his wife, who, unlike 
a Roman lady, is stupified with fears 
for her hnsband’s safety, and, is led by 
'Cornelia and her attendants to the 
Temple of Diana, to remain there dur¬ 
ing the tubiult in the city. Cains and 
his partisans arc defeated, and, finding 
his escape impossible he retires to the 
lemplc, where, in the presence of liis 
family, he thrusts a dagger into his 
bosom, and, covering his face with his 
mantle, heroically expires 3 which con¬ 
cludes the tragedy. 

The above abstract of the plot will 
be sufficient to shew how far the truth 
of history has been preserved or 
departed from. We have now to no¬ 
tice the principal performers. Mr. 
i^'« Mactcudy has not dli^nishcd his repu¬ 


tation by his pereonotlon of the cha¬ 
racter of Cains Gracchus, although he 
has not materially added to it. Like 
Virginins, it will be entirely his own, 
and in his country engagements will 
be very beneficial to him 3 for, as it 
being scarcely more than a Mono- 
drame, he will be enabled to exhibit 
his talents to advantage, without the 
.danger of having his exertious Mate¬ 
rially injured by the inefficacy of the 
other performers, whose parts in the 
play are of very inferior importance. 
Mr. Macready is eminently successful 
in his expostulation with Drusus, when 
he unmasks his treachery. We were, 
however, upon the whole surprised that 
the peculiarities of Cains Gracchus 
were not more critically exhibited 3 and 
we thought, especially in the first 
speech, that the actor sometimes blend¬ 
ed the character of Tiberius with that 
of Gains, who in behaviour was 
vehement and fiery, temperate and 
sober, brave, just, self-denying, 
simple in diet, and lal>orious 3 in his 
speeches be was accustomed to move 
from one part of the rostrum to the 
other (not stationary as represented by 
Mr. Macready), and occasionally to 
throw his gown off his shoulders, in 
language splendid and persuasive; his 
diction copious, his thoughts just, and 
bis expression full of dignity; in his 
discourse grave and elevated. Tlifs 
was the character of Cains, as wc find 
it described in Plutarch and Livy; 
how far Mr. .Macready acts up to this 
description, may be, perhaps, a matter 
of opinion. Vfc are disposed to think 
most favourably of his performances in 
general, although we would advise a 
more close study of the original. The 
limited space we caa afford to our tlieu- 
trical articles will not allow us to 
point out the beauties and defects 
of this histrionic effort^ which cer¬ 
tainly is no discredit to the improved 
state of our dramatic talent. Mrs. 
Bunn’s Cornelia might have been 
much better ; her person is well 
adapted for a Roman matron, but we 
fear she has not sufficiently studied the 
character of that extraordinary people, 
and the peculiar complexion of their do¬ 
mestic manners, to acquire much com¬ 
mendation. As she had but little to do, 
that little ought certaiuly to have been 
performed in a chaster and more clas- 
aical manner. Mrs. West,iD the cha¬ 
racter of Licinia, bad mutffi more to do 
than Mrs. Bnun, an^, upon the whole, 
performed better 3 but still the same 
objection holds 3 she was not Roman . 
Her grief, her tenderness, were too un¬ 
restrained, too B)uch untnised wivh 
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that patriotic pride that alwaya kept 
in BoWrTiency the domeotic feeliuips. 
The prologue and epilogue were re¬ 


ceived with such decided marks of dis- 
approbatiou that they have not been 
repeated. 


cor ENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Like its rival this theatre has pro- 
doced its grand spectacle, ’ which it 
entitled in those veracious organs of 
public opinion, the play bills, “ a New 
Grand Historical Play, with music.” 
The name of it is Cortez; or, the Con- 
guest of Mexico. The music is by Mr. 
Bishop, and the scenery, dresses, and 
various pageantry have been got up 
under the direction of Mr. Farley. 
The dialogue of this piece is better 
than that of the Catarojct at Drury-lane; 
and the sweet voice of Miss Baton, 
with her improving acting, certainly 
afforded a pleasant relief to the noisy 
and glaring exhibitions of horses, and 
the firing of gnus. The horses, which 
act a conspicuous part in this Grand 
Historical Play” are French perform¬ 
ers, imported from Paris, under the 
direction of their proprietor, Mr. Duc- 
row; in shape and stature they arc 
certainly surpassed by their Fnglish 
rivals at Driiry-lanc, in docility and 
theatrical ability they arc equally 
eminent. 

The play commences with a meeting 
of Spanish soldiery, and a conspiracy 
of two of tlicir officers against the au- 
tbority of Cortez^ Mr. Cooper, which, 
however, is soon quelled by the Gcuc- 
ral; and, in order to prevent future 
mutinies, and to cut oft' all hope of 
return to Cuba, Cortez causes the 
Spanish fleet to be burned; thus leav¬ 
ing 'uo alternative to his followers but 
conquest or death. Ambassadors ar¬ 
rive from Montezuma, Mr. Baker, 
bringing them golden presents, and 
offering every assistance for their de¬ 
parture. The presents are accepted 
by the General, who, nevertheless, re¬ 
fuses to depart till he has seen the 
Bmperor Montezuma. In this em¬ 
bassy is Teluxo, Mr. Bennet, a Mexi¬ 
can chief, who receiving a present of a 
sword from Cortez, strongly inveighs 
against the invaders of his country, 
threatening to use the weapon he has 
just received fur their destruction. 
The next act opens with the march 
of the Spaniards towards Mexi¬ 
co, and a battle ensues between 
them and the TIascalaus and Mexi- 
cans, who are soon subdued. Teluxo, 
with the aid of the priesthood of Cbo- 
iular, plans a scheme for the destruc¬ 
tion of the invaders as they pass 
through that, town towards Mexico, 


for, in consequence of the defeat of 
the Mexicans and their allies, Monte¬ 
zuma no longer objects to a favourable 
reception of Cortez and his troops 
into the capital of his empire. The 
Spanish General is apprised of the 
threatened danger by a Tlasealan, 
whose life he had saved, and defeats 
it in time to rescue Marina, Miss 
l.iOve, an Indian girl, who was be¬ 
loved by him, and who had previously 
been doomed to be a sacrifice to their 
barbarous deity, Marina, in the third 
act, rescues Cortez from another snare 
by means of the intelligence she had 
obtained of the enemy's proceedings; 
and the triumphal entry of the Spa¬ 
niards into Mexico concludes the 
piece. This outline of the story does 
not include an underplot, which con¬ 
tains the loves of two brothers, Zocot- 
zin, Mr. Cooke, and Acaeix, Mr. 
Duruset, for Amazittt, Miss Patou, 
which is chequered with the usual 
vicissitudes of love and battle. One of 
the most striking novelties of this 
piece is the manner in which one 
of the Spanish cavalry, Mr. Ducrow, 
was thrown from his horse while pass- 
ing over the bridge; so unintentional 
and well managed did the fall appear, 
that we were at first fearful tliat it was 
real. The finale of this piece is certain¬ 
ly much less striking than that of the 
Cataract at Drury-lane, and we think 
this defect to be the chief cause of its 
limited success. We cannot conclude 
our notice of this splendid exhibition 
withont. confessing that our principal 
pleasure is derived from the operatic 
department. The music confers great 
credit on Mr. Bishop ; and wc never 
heard Miss Baton to greater erect. Miss 
Love also deserved and received ap¬ 
plause ; her part was prjginally de. 
signed for Miss M. Tree, whose ta¬ 
lents would certainly be more attrac¬ 
tive than those of her substitute. Mr. 
Cooper, ill the character of Cortez, 
persnuated the hero with considerable 
talent. The dignity of a General-In- 
chief was well preserved without ‘a 
particle af bombast or rant; bis action 
and delivery were military, chaste, 
and natural; in fact there is not a more 
useful performer on the metropolitan 
stage. 

The managers of this theatre have 
reproduced .ttbe opera of the Cabinet, 
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in order to afford Mr, Sinclair, an op> rivalled favourite, and, in appropriate 
portonity of re-appearing: before a action and graceful manner, his eupe- 
London audience in the character of rior. As we have not room for an 
Orlando, after an absence of six years elaborate criticism of his performance, 
in Italy, where he has been prosecuting' we cannot express our opinion of bis 
bis professional studies. The opera is merits more concisely, and at the same 
BO well known that our observations time more comprehensively, than by 
will be confined to the chief per- observing, that bis singing may be 
formers. The citcreased reputation of compared to Graham's, as the autiiig of 
Mr. Sinclair certainly produced in the Young may be compared to Keairs ; 
amafenrs of music, and in the public both very great in their different 
gencndly, an intense desire to bear the stiles, but iu positive and natural ex- 
voice of one of their musical favourites cellence perfectly dissimilar. The iia- 
Hher so long a study of his art in a tive genius of Braliam is as much su- 
couiitry most celebrated for vocal as perior to the studied stile of Sinclair, 
well as instrumental music. On his as the natural flow of eloquence and 
first night of performance ha was hailed pathos in Kean is superior to the clas- 
with such unequivocal, and, wc think steal, monotonous, and measured de- 
we may may add, unbiassed applause, clamation of Young. Miss Paton, as 
that neither be nor his warmest friends Floretid, executed her entire part 
could anticipate any thing more fa- with admirable effect. She scented to 
voiiruble. We consider Mr. Sinclair be inspired by the occasion, and we 
as very much improved since we last arc happy to state that her elcguiit 
heard him ; and, without Comparison, and tiaturui acting was very little iu- 
lie must he,esteemed the second £ug- ferior in exeelicncc to her brilliant 
lish singer. He has not the volume, musical execution. The engagement of 
and the depth, and sweetiiess of tone, Mr. Sinclar, although the terms a{>- 
that HO peculiarly distinguish Graham ; pear very exorbitant, is likely to turn 
in science, however, and tasteful exe- out a very profitalilc speculation to 
cutiun, we think him c(]ual to that uii- the i ianagers. 


POLITICAL DIGEST. 

WiTHiBT the last month the strong on this subject ceased by the succes- 
excitation of the public mind has nearly sive accounts of the surrender of every 
ceased in consequence of the terini- leader, and of every fortress, either 
luUio'n of the war in the Peninsula, and to the enemy or ij the royal forces, 
of the development of the couise to be In Catalonia, the See d’Urgel, the for- 
pursued by the Belligereut powers. tificatious of Lenda, Hostalrich, Tar- 
Tbe mind is relieved by the cessation rogoua, and Barcelona, surrendered to 
of conflicting doubts, of the alteruations Marshal Moncey, who, it is said, 
of hope and fear, and although the granted to Mina the most honourable 
pnblic feeling of England has been terms, with permission to retire for 
roused, perhaps, to a pitch of horror safety either to France or England, 
by several acts of perfidy and cruelty although it might be supposed that the 
on the part of the King of Spain, yet natural place of refuge for tlxis chief 
the general tenor of reflection has sub- and his associates, would be the uewly 
sided iuto a hopelessuess of any imme- liberated colonics of Spanish America, 
distc good to mankind from the politics The French found iu Barcelona iiu less 
of tlic continental powers. than 6,QUO regular troops, and 7,000 

After the surrender of the King of militia; in Tarragona they found 5,000, 
Spain and of Cadiz to the French, the and other towns they found equally 
public were naturally anxious to know well provided with means of resistance, 
whether Mina, the Empeciuado, and Compared to the wretched state of all 
otiicr patriotic chiefs would tamely the fortifications, these ample means of 
submit to the new order of things, or defence in the strong places of Catalo- 
whether they would continue a tiiouii- nia, fully prove the indefatigable ex- 
lain warfare in hopes to assemble ertious of Mina; hut, on the other 
round them;the thousands of their per- hand, unless the French, under Marshal 
seonted countrymen, and thus prolong Moncey, were by far more numerous 
the contest until some fortunate cir- than has ever been asserted, we must 
.cunistances might enable them to libe- be left in astonishment that with such 
rate their wuutry from the odium of a .very ample nieaps Mina should have 
forci^ yoke, and from the evils of effecteil so little agaiust the enemy. 

'•peculation The known tulcuts, iutropidity, and 
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{latriotiem of Ihif^ celpbratcd chief will 
naturally nhicld him from any censure. 
Wc have no doubt that there existed 
substantial causes why these bodies of 
troops were not more effectual iti I'o- 
sibtiiif' the enemies of their country. 
The different fortified towns in other 
parts of Spain have likewise surren¬ 
dered, and the French arc now in pos¬ 
session of Pampluna, St. Sebastian, 
Bndiijos, Cartha^cna, Alicant, Merida 
Cindad Real, and every other place 
of consequence in the Peninsula. In 
the mean time this fine country ex¬ 
hibits a scene of a frightful natnre. 
The Kinjf of Spain continues to be 
governed by the most evil counsels, 
and all the remonstrances of the Duke 
d'A ngoulcme, and of the French King 
and his cabinet have little or no avail 
in inducing him to moderate his con¬ 
duct. This besotted monarch has been 
compelled to qualify some of the most 
iniquitous provisions of the decree that 
he issued at St. Mary's, and he has 
been forced to acknowledge those acts 
of the constitutional government, that 
related to the satisfying of English 
subjects, for tosses sustained at the 
bands of Spain; but, with these two ex¬ 
ceptions, the Monarch’s course of guilt 
and impolicy has been unrestrained. 
He has issued a decree which banishes 
about 4,000 of the most respectable 
classes to a distance of fifteen leagues 
from the capital; he has appointed a 
judiciary officer, entitled “ a Commis¬ 
sioner of Grace and Justice,” who has 
filled the jails and dungeons with 
almost all the educated classes of the 
community; and he has established a 
committee to examine and destroy all 
books not of the stroiige.st Catholic 
and «iltra description, and has, more¬ 
over, taken measures to re-establish 
the Inquisition. Added to these dis¬ 
asters, yie soldiers, disbanded from the 
constitutional armies, traverse the 
mountains in large bodies, not of 
Giicrillus but of banditti; and those 
chiefs, such as Uallasteros and .Moriilo, 
who basely sold their country upon 
pledges from the Duke d'Anguuleme, 
that moderate measures would be re¬ 
stored in the event of the surrender of 
the King, now find the Duke niiwilliug 
or unable to fulfil his promises, and 
they arc obliged to fly tbeir country, 
despised by the liberal party for their 
perjury and treason, and hated by the 
royalists for the slight share of liberal 
sentiments they evinced in the begin¬ 
ning of the contest. But the deed that 
throws all others in the shade is the 
mnrder of the brave Riego, under the 
tbru of a judical suutcuco. So much 


of passion enters into all political 
opiiiiniiH that nnanimity is seldom 
found even in cases the most obviously 
just, or the most palpably wicked; but 
in this case of the brave Riego, we 
know but of one print that has not 
pi'onniiiiced the sacrifice of this 
man to be a most foul and das¬ 
tardly murder, surpassing in depravity 
the most atrocions crimes of modern 
Europe. The Spanish King in his pe¬ 
cuniary difficulties has attempted to 
raise a loan in the money markets of 
London and Paris, but in both these 
capitals, all negociations on the sub¬ 
ject have failed; niid the proposal of a 
loan treated with indignation in both 
cities. Spain, with her population 
sunk in the grossest iguoraiice, with 
her nobility’ lust in pride, idleness, 
and corruption, with her gentry and 
middling classes torn by religious and 
political dissensions, losing her colo¬ 
nies abroad, and without capital, trade, 
manufactures, industry, or intelligence 
at home ; and, with the most weak 
Prince that ever sat upon a throne, 
may be said to be blotted out of the 
map of Europe. 

Portugal pre.senf8 but a Very little 
better aspect; her government und her 
King are weak in the extreme; her 
population is kept in obedience to the 
present system of rule, not by opinion 
but by military force, and her nobility 
and higher gentry are asserted to be in 
the pay of France. Added to these evils 
are the loss of the Brazils, the abso¬ 
lute penury of the exchequer, and the 
irritation of the public mind, with re¬ 
spect to the King’s violation of his oath 
relative to the granting of his subjects 
more liberal institutions. 

France presents nothing of interest 
at present to the politician. The King's 
dissolution is apparently not far dis¬ 
tant, and it is expected that his decease 
would excite some collision between 
the ultra and the moderate faction, 
or might kindle into action the nume¬ 
rous partisans of the late Emperor's 
system; but we can ourselves antici¬ 
pate no disturbance of the public tran¬ 
quility from the death of the King. 
All public spirit in the upper .classes 
of that country appears to be lost; and, 
as to the lower orders, no chaugpes of 
system are ever achieved by them inf 
any country except in tiises of such 
extraordinary excitement, itbat few in- 
stances of them have been witndssed 
in modern Europe. The French Cham¬ 
ber, instead of being renewed by filths, 
as has been the custom since the' 
re-establishment of the Bourbons in 
1814, is to be dissolved Ibis year, but 
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the eleetiomi are ao completely in the 
power of gfoveriimcnt, that, for any 
preaent parpo»cs» the Chamber of l^e- 
puties is an aHsembly merely nominal^ 
and the elections are scarcely deserv- 

inic of notice. ^ 

The Turks have totally failed in 
cffectingr any thinp against the Greeks 
this Bumnier, but we almost fear that 
the fate of Greece is in a more alarming 
situation than before their valour iiad 
neliieved their ap^rent security. The 
policy of Russia is evidently either to 
get possession of Greece as an integral 
part of her dominions, or to coerce 
tliem to a submission to Turkey. She 
has already put forth a rescript, dictat. 
ing to the unfortunate Greeks the terms 
upon which they shall again form a 
part of the Turkish dominions^ and 
her arts and gold have but too well 
succeeded in forming a Rnssian party 
in the Greek Cooncils. We know not 
what might have been determined upon 
this sulyect at the short conference at 
Cczernovieb, but if Russia be defeated 
in her hopes of obtaining possession of 
Greece, her dread of having a free 
and enlightened state contiguous to 
her enslaved and barbarous population, 
will incline her to use her utmost to 
place Greece once more under the yoke 
of the Turks. This policy is extremely 
lainental>le as the Greeks, considering 
their circumstances, appear to be 
making the utmost possible efibrts to 
improve their moral and social condi¬ 
tion } to throw ofif the wretched effects 
oftjmnuy and ignorance, and to arrive 
at the blessings which liberty and 
knowledge always insure to mankind. 

The warmest interest is now excited 
upon the affairs of Spanish and Portu* 
guese America. Those fine countries, 
having thrown off the ii\juriouB domi¬ 
nion of the parent states, are now 
rising, under the influence of liberty, 
into that prosperous condition which 
will render their free iiiiercdure with 
this cCunlry a source of incalculable 
advantage, both to them and to our¬ 
selves. It is evidently the deg^ign of 
France, either to ucquirc direct pos¬ 
session of those countries by open 
means, or by the indirect measures of 
clandestinely assisting Spain to re¬ 
cover them, and then to acquire them 
of Spain by treaty. We need not say 
that we have no fears of our govern¬ 
ment permitting any thing at once so 
neforious in principle, or so injurious to 
JBritish ii)terc>sts. But a congress, 
either of ministers or of sovereigns, is 
to be assembled upon American afifkirs; * 
although, if any thing superior to mere 
physical force is to guide the proceed. 
ings^jj£ i^nropean slates, wc are at a' 


loss to conceive what pretence France, 
or Auatria and Knssia, can have to dic¬ 
tate constitutions to the South Ameri¬ 
cans. But the arms of Great Britain 
are fully competent to prevent such a 
climax of iqjustice. He thrice is 
armed who has his quarrel just. 

In recording our domestic politics, 
we are sorry to be obliged to bear 
witness to the inefiloacy of the govern¬ 
ment measures with respect to Ireland. 
No relief whatever, either to the clergy 
or to the people, has been afforded by 
the Tithe Commutation Bill. Several 
accounts have arrived of numerous 
acts committed by the populace on the 
properly and persons of those obnoxi¬ 
ous to them. A sense of religious op¬ 
pression, a want of all confidence in 
the integrity of the laws, a want of 
esteem for the public authorities, and 
for the upper classes, with a destitu¬ 
tion of those comforts which render 
men cautious in marrying without the 
prospect of reputable support, are the 
causes of this fine and unhappy coun¬ 
try being in such a state of moral and 
political degradation. Cesgante causa 
cessai et effeciv*. At present, Ireland 
yields little or nothing to the revenue, 
and occasions an enormous expense in 
an increased military establishment. 

' A more just and liberal policy on the 
part of England, might convert 
the sister kingdom into a source of 
revenue proportioned to her population 
and to her natural physical advantages. 

We have great pleasure in pointing 
out an object deserving of considerable 
attention^ an establishment forming in 
' the metropolis, nnder the name of the 
Mechanics Institution. The object of 
this society will be to provide the 
London mechanics with a place of re- 
sort for reading, and the acquisition of 
general knowledge. It is proposed to 
afford them reading-rooms, with a 
good reference library, a laboratory, 
a room of models of machines, and 
finally to give tlieni good ethical, phi- 
lusopliioal, and scientific lectures. The 
institution is to be supported by the 
subscription of the mechanics them¬ 
selves, and is to be under their own 
management. We need not point out 
to our readers the important effect • 
which an institution of this descrip¬ 
tion is calculated to have upon the 
morals, the manners, and condition of 
the lower orders of society. The pro¬ 
gress of society in improvement is, in 
thin,country, extremely rapid; and 
the'jphilanthropist can but lament that 
any false theories of absolute govern¬ 
ments should check, the tendency to 
,a aimtlar improvement upon the con¬ 
tinent. 
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LIST OF PATENTS. 


To John Christie, of Mark-lane, Lon¬ 
don, merchant, and Thomas Harper, of 
Tamworih, Staffordshire, merchant, for 
their improved method of.combiuint' 
and using fuel in stoves, furnaces, 
boilers, and steam-engines.—Dated 9th 
of October, 18*23 —two months allowed 
to enrol specifications. 

To Joseph Rogerson Coltor, of Castle 
Mugiior, near Mallow, in the county of 
Cork, tor certain improvements on 
wind and musical instruments—9th 
October.—six months. 

To John Henfrey, of Little Henry- 
street, Waterloo-road, Surrey, engineer, 
and Augustus Appiegarth, of Duke- 
street, Stamford - street, DIackfriars, 
Surrey, printer, for certain machinery 
tor casting types.-9th October.—four 
months. 

To Ldward Schmidt Swaine, of Buck- 
Icrsbury, I..ondou, (in consequence of a 
communication made to him by Fre¬ 
derick Adolphus Angnstus Streeve, of 


Dresden, doctor of physic, and Edward 
Swaine, of Leipsig, merchant, on whose 
behalf he is pursuing the patent,) wlio 
is in possession of an invention for a me. 
thod of producing and preserving artifi¬ 
cial mineral waters, and for machinery 
to etfect the same.-0th October.—six 
months, 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cecif- 
street, Strand, Middlesex, baronet, for 
his various improvements in fire-works. 
—16tb October.—six months. 

To Archibald Buchanan, of Cathrine 
Cotton Works,one oftiie partnersofthe 
house of James Finlay and Company, 
merchants, in Glasgow, for his iiti- 
pruvementin the construction of weav¬ 
ing looms impelled by machinery, 
whereby a greater quantity of cotton 
may be woven in a given time without 
injury to the fabric than by any appli¬ 
cation of power for that purpose here¬ 
tofore employed.-Idth October*-two 
months. 


COAIMEIICIAL REPORT. 
Tuesdayt November 25. 


COTTOW.— There was a fair demand 
during the last week, chiefly for home 
consumptiou ; the sales amount to up¬ 
wards of 2,600 bags, viz.—900 Surats, 
bid. ordinary, 6i</. fair, 6^d. good fair, 
6jf(2. a G^d. good •, 560 Bengais, ordi¬ 
nary, bid. fair, b^d. a b^d. good fair, 
bid. bj^d good, (l/f. a bid. ; 37U Madras, 
Old. middlu'g, fliir, 6j{(2 good fair, 
G^d. good; 2f>0 Pernams, Wd.aWld. 
fail* and good fair, all in bond; and 
duty paid, 400 Pernams, lliif. a llSrf. 
In prices wc make no alteration. The 
East India Company have declared for 
sale on Friday, 12th December, 441 
Bengais; and on Wednesday next, 540 
bags Egyptian Cotton #ill be pot up 
by auction. 

SuGAti^The demand for Musco- 
vades last week was more limited than 
for some time pMt; although the 
prices might be quoted steady, yet 
there was evidently more disposition^ 
to etfect sales, and the purchaiters h84 
the advantage of baying at prices |.^y 
liad previously offered. , "* ' 

The business done in refined 

Eur, Mag. Nov. 1823. 


last week was only partial; some few 
purchases of large jumps have been 
made for the llainbiirgb market, and 
lumps at 79#. a 80#. fur crushing; 
Loaves of all descriptions are dull of 
sale, as well as patent goods, and 
might be bought a tiiflc lower; green 
bastards continue in request from 50#. 
a 53#. 

Coffee.- The Coffee market last 
week continued brisk, the prices still 
advancing; some fine ordinary St Do. 
mingo realised 83«. ;> fine ordinary 
Cuba 83#. a 83#. Od.; the favourable 
report respecting the Coffee markets 
in Flanders, had a favourable effect 
l^owards the dose of last week, and 
the whole of the Coffee brought for¬ 
ward by public sale went off with 
briskness at a further advance: so 
great has lately been the dema^ that 
very few parcels of any extent are 
offering by private'.contraet, and the 
bdders generally duntinue sanguine, 
.la^he autioipation of a fturtber im- 
.pravement. 

, * ! , 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


Feom TUESDAY, OCT. 22, to SATURDAY, NOV. 15, 1823 imclubiv*. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of CommUaionerg^ linainghall-strcet^ 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornics’ Names are in Parenthesis. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Arnold, W. J. IdoMane, Towor-streel, wine 
and spirit broker. (Paterson and PeitOi Old 
Broad-street. 

■Bolton, £. Mare street, Hackney, butelier. 
(Gray, Tyson-placc, Kingsiand-road. 

Beale, W. and J. H. Wrathall, Union-street, 
Southwark, hat-makers. (Fjreaine and Best, 
Fig-tree-court, Temple. 

Birciiinall, J. Macclesfteld, Cheshire, silk- 
throwster, Macclestleld Arms Inn. (Lowes, 
Bouthampton-boildlugs, ChancerV-lane. 

Brown,H. W. Burrey-street, Strand, merchant, 
(llodgson and Burton, Salisbury - street. 
Strand. 

Burbridge, J. ironmonger-lane, Cfaoapslde, 
merchant. (Robinson, walhrook. 

Bignold, T. sen. late of Norwich and Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, banker and dealer in 
hoots and shoes. (Lamb, Princes-street, 
Bank of England. 

Benson, J. Lancaster, linen-draper. King's 
Arms. Laneaster. (Wilson and lligfHn, Lan¬ 
caster, and Bell and Btodrick, Bow Church¬ 
yard. 

Bottrell, H. Ostend and Belvedero-place, Sur- 
rey, nierehant. (Hutchinson, Cron’n-court, 
Thi cadneedle-street. 

Belt, B. Bristol, baker. White Lion Inn, Bris¬ 
tol. (Jeyes, Chancery-lane. 

Brown, A. Plymouth, ship - huildcT, London 
Inn, Plymouth Dock. (Sole, Plymouth Dock. 

Biirraston, J. Hereford, coal-merchant, Falcon 
Inn, Bromyard; (Courteen, Sise-lane. 

Bird, D. P. Bristol, grocer. White Lion Inn, 
Bristol. (Bridges and'Quiltkr, Bed Lion 
sqtmre. 

Brooks, C. Southampton,cabinet-maker,Coach 
and Horses Iiin, Southampton. (Sandys, 
Horton, Roarke, Sandys, and Sandys, Crane- 
Court, Fleet-street. 

Cbabeit, P. Penton-plaee, Pentonville, mer¬ 
chant. (Reardon and Davis, Corbct-cuurt, 
Gracechurch-street. 

Carpenter, J. Romsey, eoal-mcrchant, Mitre 
Tavern, Portsca, (lloguc. Great Jauies-st. 
Bedford-row. 

Clark, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, linen-draper, 
Angel Inn, Bath. (Lovell, ilolboru-court., 
Oray’s-inn. 

Cone, J. Frciieh Horn Tavern, Crutched friars. 
(Bransconib, Copthall-buildings. 

Coulston, R. Tewkesbury, plumber and glazier. 
Swan Inn, Tewkesbury. (Jones, Tewkes¬ 
bury, and Windus, Bartlett's-buildiugs, Lon¬ 
don. 

Colton, Rev. C. C. Princes-street, Soho, wine- 
merrbant. (G ale, Basinghall-street. 

Cool, R. Cow Cntss-street, West Smittiiield, 
rnrricr. (Drew and Sons,Bermondsey-strect, 
Southwark. 

Conpland, W. and W. B. Colton, Liverpool, 
merchants, George Inn, Liverpool. (Taylor 
and Roscoe, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Chariuaud, .l.amiJ.N. Shoolbred, Great fit. 
Heiens, merchant. (James, Bticklersbury. 

-K’ Sinitlifield, ■victualler. 

(Fisher, Ituckicrsbury. 

Cook. J. Northumberiand-]itace, Commercial- 
. road, ironiuonKr. (Froemaa and Heathcote, 
■Coleman-strcet. 


Davis, R. London, ironmonger, at the Albion 
Hotel, Birmingham. (Clarke, Richards, and 
Metcalf, Chanecry-lano, Wills, Birmingham. 

Dickenson, K. Hexham, Nortbuftibcrland, 
stationer. Old Grey Bull Inn, Hexham. 
(Leadbitter, Bncklersbury. 

Bay, R. and II. H. Tovil Oil Mills, Maidstone, 
8C^.eru8herg.(Cole, Furnival’s inn, Hulbom. 

Downham, T. and 1. Offley. Bread-street, Cheap- 
side, warehouseman. (Lythgoe, Bssex-street, 
Strand, 

Dow, J. Rhodes-well, Bow-common, rope- 
maker. (Stratton and Allport, Shoreditch. 

Bives, J. Canterbury, ironmonger. (Brown 
and Marten, Mincing-Ianc. 

Gingcll, W. J.Norton-street.St. Mary-le-bone 
aud Stephen-strcct, I'ottenhatn-cdurt-road, 
turner. (Wilkinson, New N orth- street, Red 
Lioii-smiare. 

Oigney, S. Latchington, Essex, farmer. (Bry¬ 
ant, Culinm-strcct, Fenchurch-street. 

Gordon, W. Gravesend, merchant. (Hutchin¬ 
son, Crown-court, Threadnccdlc-strcct. 

Glviin, B. I, Launrestuii, Cornwall, banker. 
King’s Arms Inn, Launcostou. (Darke, and 
Michael, Red Lion-sriuarc. 

Greethead, 11. Bristol, Riiniiner Tavern, Bris¬ 
tol. (Henderson, Llncoln's-inn-flelds. 

Greenland, S. N. Fromc Selwoud, Somerset¬ 
shire, clothier, at Mr. G. Messiters, Frome 
Selwood. (Williams, Red Lion-sqnarc. 

Hamer, S. B. Fii>:iival’s-inn, bill-broker. (Wil¬ 
liams and Goddard, Gray’s-inn, 

Hassaii, W. Charics-strect, Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital, brass -Ibuudcr, &c. (a’Beckett, 
Golden-Muare. 

Holt, H. F. Cannon-row, Westminster, sur¬ 
geon, (kc. (Humphries, Serle-street, Lin- 
culn’s-lnn-fields. ^ 

Harrison, C. Aldgnte, High-street, cheese¬ 
monger. (Hutchinson, Crowii-conrt, Tbrearl- 
needle-strect. 

Hoar, T. Flamatead, Herts, baker. (Taylors, 
Peathcrstone-buildings, Holborn. 

Holl, C. A. Worcester, printer, B^'.l Inn, Wor¬ 
cester . (Becke, Bevonshire-street, Queen- 
square. 

Haynes, H. J. Jermyn-street, St. James, oil- 
inerchanL (Gatty, Haddan, and Gatty, 
Angel-court, Throgmdrtou-street 

Hewitt, T, Carlisle, ironfounder. Lion and 
Lamb 1 nn, Carlisle. (Clennell, Staple-inn. 

Hawkins, E. Hereford, dealer. Coffee-house, 
St. John-strcet.’Hereford. (Wright, Hait- 
streot, Bloumstbiry-square, 

lloneyborne, J. Kingswiuford, Staffordshire, 
coal-dcaler, Wheat Sheaf Inn, Bewdicj, 
Worcestershire. (Walker, Exchequer Office, 
Llncoln’s-lnn. 

Hackman, J. Bristol, butcher. Bush Tavern, 
Bristol. (Holme, Fra&sptoii, and Loflus, 
New Inn. 

Harnage, Sir George, bart, Chatham-place, 
merchant (Bebray or Montague, Lincoln’s- 
ion-fields. 

Hills,T. Southend, EsseiG carpenter. (Slade 
and Jones, John street. Bedford-row. 

Jewson, J. C. High Holborn, linen draper. 
(Smith and Weir, Austinfriars. 
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James, J. andH. and W. Seddon, Liverpool, 
■hip blinders, York Hotel,Liverpool. (Leigh, 
Charlotte-row, Miwsion House. 

Ingram, B. Reading, dresK-inuker. (Ricliard- 
Eoii and Pike, Ooiden-sqiiare. 

Lewis. J. Goytrey, Momiinutli, timber dealer, 
Bush Tavern, Bristol. (Platt, New Bo*well- 
court, Lhieoln's-inn. 

Lacey. Lcivts, Garden-row, London-road, coach 
master and horse dealer. (Downs, Bury-str. 
St-Maiy-axe. 

Lacon, W. Oswestry, EGiropshlre, Ironmonger 
and grocer. Cross Kevs, Oswestry. (Rogers, 
Portiignl-street, Lincoln’s-iun-tiefds, and Min* 
Shull and Sabine, Oswestry. 

Lblng, G. Dunstcr-court, Mincing-lane, tner* 
chant. (Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman* 
street. 

Lindo, K. Billiter-strcet, broker. (Spire, Oar- 
tliolomew-lanc. 

W yers, J. Preston, Lancashire, wine-merchant. 
Mitre Inh. Preston. (Blakeloi-k, Sergeant’s- 
inn, IMcct-street, lllancliard and Oickerstaff, 
Preston. 

M’Cheane, V. Fenchiirch - street, merchant. 
(Richardson, Walbrook. 

M’Kiir/.ie,—.Manchester,draper,Albion Hotel, 
Manchester. (Law and Contes, Manchester, 
and Adlinglon, Gregory, and Faulker, JBed- 
ford-row, 

Marshall, R. Jury Farm. .Surrey, farmer. 
(Franeo and Palmer, Bedford-row. 

Murgatroyd, VF. Scarr Bottom, Yorkshire, 
worsted spinner. Union Cross Inn, llalilux. 
(Wiglcsworth and Ridsd ale, Gray's-inn. 

Mouatt,J. Lower Thames-street, ale dealer. 
(Van Sandan, Dowgutc-hill. 

Neale, J. Liverpool, mcrebaiit and ship chand¬ 
ler, George Inn, Liverpool. (Lodge, Liver¬ 
pool, and Battye, Chaiieery-lane. 

Nunn, R. and T. Fi.sher, (.rnb-street, timber- 
merchants, (Fishers, Ahlersgnte-street. 

Nnish.J. Bristol, tanner, Commercial Rooms, 
Bristol. (Evans and Shearman, llatton-gar* 
den. 

Ord,J. St. Paul’s Chnrch-yard, haberdasher. 
(GregsouandFonncreau.Augel-court.Throg- 
morton-street. 

Oakley, T. Titchileld-strect, carpenter. ( Dats- 
fofd, Borselydown-lane. 

Peel, G. and J. Gutter-lane. Cheanside, ribbon 
manufaetiircrs. (Webster and Son, Queen- 
street, Chcapside. 

Pelliaui, J. sen. Chart, Kent, seed crusher. 
(Pelham, Mitre-court, Fenehurch-street. 

Pirkart, W. Knnresborough, limn-bumer, Ali- 
bott’g Hotel, Knaresborough. (Stocker and 
Dawson, New Boswcll-court, Llncoln's-inn. 

Peacock, J. Manchester, Star Inn, Manchester. 
(Bowen, Chancery-lane. 


Prosser, I. Abergavenny, grocer, Angel Inn, 
Abergavenny. (Gregory, Clomimt’s-inn. 

Ringshaw.G.Tooting, builder. (Ratte«bur% , 
TIiomas-stTeet. Horselvdown. 

Roach, R. S. Bislinps WaUbam, Southampton, 
tanner.Dolphin Inn, Twyford. (Bridger and 
Adams, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Randal, R. Truro, draper. (Tillenrdi t'ld Jbwry. 

Stavkic, T. King-street, Seven Dials, slovo 
grate mnnufaeturcr. (Smith and Harrison, 
Ifincolii’s-inn-deld.v. 

Smith, E, Chatham, hatter. (Sanders. Hea- 
w(.od, and Matthews, Upper 'rhames-strect. 

Stephens, W.C. Westhury-on-Trym, Glouces* 
tci'shiro, grasier, 'Palbot Inn, Bath-street, 
BrUtoL (PmIc and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn- 
squarc, and Day, Bristol. 

Smith, R. Piccadilly, fruiterer. (Fielder, Bart- 
let, and Fielder, Duke-street, Gntsvenor-sq. 

Stoakes.W. Liverpool,carver and gilder, Geurgo 
Inn, Liverpool. (Lowter and Nicholson, Laiis- 
down-plaee, Brunswick'Square. 

Steward, II. Old Burllngton-street, victualler. 
(Hewett,'Poken House-yard, Lothbury. 

Turner, T. Stoke-Goldington, ilncks, liakcr, 
Bnll Inn, Oliiey, Swan Inn, Newport, Pagnei. 
(Taylor, John-street, Bedford row. 

Thoimdikc, J. Ipswirh, rheese and butter faclor. 
Coach and Horses Inn, Ipswich. (Bromley, 
Orav’s-inn-square 

Ubadell, C. Warminster, dlnen-drapcr. (Steel, 
Queen-street, Cheapslde. 

Vince, W. Liicas-street, Commereial-rood, dea¬ 
ler, (Ucaiil, Hooper's-squarc, Goodman's- 
fields. 

White, J. Prince’s-street, Storey’s-gate, West¬ 
minster, npliohler. (Lawrence, Ucan’s-court, 
Doctors' Commons. 

Watson, R. Britannia-terrace, ('ity-rnad, coal- 
nierchaat. (Turner, Percy-streot, Itedfonl- 
sqiiare. 

WIttiington, H. Manchester, silk maniiraetnrer. 
Star Inn, Mancliester. (Willis, Watson, and 
Bower, Tokenhonse-yard. 

Watts, S. Yeovil, money-scrivener, Castle Inn 
Ilchester, and at tlie Langport Arms Inn 
Langport, Bast-over Somcrsetstiire. (Deykes, 
Grccn-walk, Blaekfriavs. 

Wood,T. Barbican, oilman. (Jay, Gray's-inn- 
place, Gray’s-inn. 

Whittingham.’r. Cheltenlmm, currier. Fleece 
Inn, Cheltenham. (Williams ami White, Lln¬ 
coln's-inn. 

Williams, E. Ipswich, jeweller. (Jones and 
Howard. Miiicing-lane. 

Watson,'r. jun. ,St. james-street, wine-mcr- 
cbaiit. (Reeves, Bly-place. 

Whintield, J. and ’Thompson, Gateshead, 
Dm ham, cast-iron-fnnnders. (Grace and 
Stedman, Bitchln-lane- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Alderson, J. Liverpool, oil-merchant, &c.Nov. 
13. 

Archbcll, R. York, com-faotor, Nov. 21. 
Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe druggist, Nov. 22. 
Atkinson. P. Rathbone - place, Oxford-street. 
Nov. 22. 

Ashby, W. M. Albury, Surrey, paper-manufac¬ 
turers, Nov. 2.1. 

Andrews, T. W. Stamford, cabinet-maker. Dec. 
3. 

Abemethie. J. and F. Henderson, Lothbury, 
merchants, Dec. 27. 

Abraham, B. Lothbury, merchant, Dec. 20. 
Allen, B. Bristol, iiavy-eontracter, Dec. 12. 
Banbury. C. H. Wood-street, Cheapslde, fcilk- 
manniactnrer,Nov, IS- 

Bainbridge, J. Queen<«treet, Cheapsidc, wool¬ 
len-draper, Nov. IS. 

Bqbb, J. G. Oraftoii-street East, Fiteroy- 
square, Nov. 22.' 

Bird, J. and H. Poultry and Bartlett’s-build* 
Ings, jewellers, Nov. 18. 

Barry, M. Mlnorics, chart-seller,Nov. 29. 
Bennett, J. Worcester, glover, Dee. 2. 


Bumpus, J. Holborn,bookseller, Nov. 29. 

Bond, J. Cawston.Nartolk, funner, Nov. 29. 

Buckmaster, J, and W. Old Bond-street, army- 
clothiers; Dec. 16. 

Baley, T. W. Garrard's Hall 'ravem, Basiiig- 
laiie, wine merchants, Dec. 6. 

Banes,H. E. Liverpool, merchant,Des. 4. 

Crowther, W. Charles-street, Middlesex Hos¬ 
pital, Nov. 15. 

Clarke, J. Worcester, Dee. 1. 

Coal, T, Burnell, Lincolnshire, dealer,Nov. 14. 

Cullen, R. and J. Pears, Cheapslde, warehouse¬ 
men, &c, Nov 25. 

Corby, J. Kingsland-road, carpenter, Nov, 22. 

Cowie, J. George-street, Mansion-bonse, wine 
merchant, Dec. 2. 

Campbell, B. Frlnce’s-sqnare, RatcUffie. Nov. 29 

Cook, J. Fareham.Sontbampton, tebner. Dec.4 * 

Capes, G. Burton-upon-Hnmber, Lincolnshire, 
draper. Dee. 9. 

Dumont, J. L. Austliifriars, meivhant, Nov. 22. 

Dunnett, O. Norwich, veterinarorsurgeon, &e. 
Nov. 24, ' 

Derbishire, R. Liveirpool, gmeer, Dec. 6. 
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X>«veT> J. tVulvMhamptoti. factor. Nov. 27. 

Deiehton, T. Davies-street, llcrkely-aquare, 
saddler, Nov. 20. . , , 

Dods R. iilj{h-8treet,aoutbwark,Unen-drBper, 
Nov. 20. „ ^ 

Kdwards. D. Olouncster, procer, &c. Not. 22. 

Rllintt, C St, I'liomas a’Bcekctt-in-the-Cliffe, 
SiiswT, procer. Dee. 1. 

Frost. 3. Dei by, saddler, &c. Nov. 21. 

Fisher, 3. l.ancaster, soap-raanufacturcr, Nov. 
II. 

Fe.nnJ<T, C. Cratchedfriars, wine-niercliant, 
Nov. II. 

Frcneli, ti.WliitechBpcI‘road, provision.agent, 
Nov. 8. 

Freetliy, T. Acton, baker, Nov. 28. 

Farrcr, R, Bicad-streetyCheapside, wareboasc- 
iiian. Nor. 20. 

Fell, VF. WorhingtoD, Camberland, broker, Dec. 

0 . 

Fulton, R. Earbstreet, Blackfrlars, coal-mer. 
chant. Dee. 6. 

Gray, T. T. Wardonr-strect, Soho, coabdealer, 
Nov. 25. 

Uroning, K. Broad-atreet-buildingB, merchant, 
Nov. 18. 

Gardiner, O. St. Jobn-street, ironmonger, Nov. 

22 . 

Grafton, .1. Strond, Gloucestershire, Nov. 25. 

Gayner, W. Bristol,dealer,&c.Nov. 29. 

Giblett, New Bond-street, butcher, Nov. 29. 

Uarton, S.'Wond-streut, Cheapside, Dec. 6. 

Grlndlestone, M. Norwich, baker, Dec. fi. 

Herbert, W ,jun. Goldsmith-street, Wood-street, 
and Coventry, Nov. 11. 

Hobbs, T. WestmlnstcT-road, victualler, Nov. 
15. 

Hanlinp, T. jun. Ilclstone, Comwoll, grocer, 
Nov. 18. 

ilaincliii.P. lJcIinoiit-placc,VauabaU, plasterer, 
Nov. 22. 

Holt, T. Arnold, Noitingbamsbire, dealer, &c. 
Nov. 25. 

Ilandscoiiib, J. If. Ncwport-Pagncll, lacewner- 
cbaiit, Nov. 15 

Hatbcld, 11. Abingdon-roW, Goswell-atreet- 
road.Nov. 15. 

Hardy, M and 3. Dale, RlancliCBtcr.Nov. 2C. 

IJowse, P. Park-street, Ilanover-square, dealer, 
Nov.29. 

Ilanniim, E.. Crown-court,Threadiieedlc-strcet 
iiiKiiranec-brokor. Nov. 20. 

lleiizcll, E. W. Wliitc Lion Wharf, Dpper 
Thames-street.Nov. 29. 

llaydon.Ii. and J. K. IJeiidy, Welbcck-streot, 
Cavendish-square,Nov.29., 

Hollis, J. P. Bolingbrooke-row, Newington, 
Nov. 29. 

lleniDiiiig, 3. Upton, Oxou, dealer, Dec. 8. 

Ursse, G. A. Church-row, Fencburch-street, 
Dec. 16. 

Itainiitou, II. Liverpool, merchant. Dec. 4. 

Horton, W. Yardley, Worcestershire,-timber- 
merchant, Doc. 6. 

l*od, W. Bedditch, Worcestershire, draper, Dec. 

10 . 


Johnson,H. Waldron, Sussex, tanner, Dec. I. 

Knowles, G, Brlghthelmstone, Sussex, Oct. 25. 

Laiighoru, H. and W. Bailsford, fiucklcrsbury, 
inci'cbantB,NoT. 22. 

Lovcf^ove, J. Cranham, Gloucestershire, tlm- 
her-detder, Nov. 25 and Dec. 12. 

Lcsingham, Y. Worcester, hosier, Dec. 8. 

Lloyd, W. and W. Lower Tbames-street, slop, 
sellers, Dec, 6, 

Lniub, J. Birmingham, saddler's ironmonger, 
Dec. 8. 

Lancaster, J. Whittey, Lower Yorkshire, Dec. 


Lcpplngwcil, K. Croydon, linen-draper, Dec. 6. 
Lee, W. Char1es.street,CovCDt.garden, Dec. 6. 
Luhiiren, F. M. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dec. 2. 
MliicJiin, T. A. Portsmouth, banker, Nov. i8. 
Jnassie, J. Derby, mercer,Nov. 21. 

Sonierset-streot, Portman-square, 

S/''^egent.st. Westminster, Nov .22. 
-/•^•lWl-,mall.conrt,PuUmall, Nov. 29. 
iray, A-, Ci.ii. Hollingsworth, J. Wethc- 


rell, W. Slitelds, W. Boulton, and W. R. 
Stokes, Durham.bankers, Dee. 6. 

Malcolm, W. Great St. Helens, merchant, Nov.. 
29. 

Newham, M Falkingham,LiDColnshire,carpeii- 
ter, Dec. 2. 

Oldfield, J. Edgoware-road, coach-maker, Nov. 
25. 

Plimpton, W. Lower Tbamcs-Btrcct, seedsman, 
Nov. 11. 

PulIan.R. Leeds, Yorkshire, merbhant and 
dver, Nov 16. 

Phillips, J. Wallingford, Berks, carpenter, Nov. 
24. 

Petitpierre, F. and E. and H. Balanchcnay,, 
South-street, Finsbury - square, merchants, 
Nov. 22. 

Fothonicr, F. Corporation - row, Clcrkenwell, 
distiller, Nor. 22. 

Park, J. Tower Royal, merchant, Dec. 6. 

Pulsford, H. Berkeley-street, Piccadilly, wiiie- 
uierehant, Nov. 29. 

Pnlloyn, O. York, linen-draper, Dec. 15, 

Parkin, T. and T. Scobell, Broad street, mcr 
etuints, Dee. 9. 

Parker. J. Birchiii-lane, merchant, Dec. 6. 

Road, W, Oxford, grocer, Nov. 14. 

Rnsseil, J. Rochester, wine-merchant,Nov. 15. 

Richardson, T. Iron Acton, Gloucestersliii-e, 
tanner, Nov. 29. 

Ruiker, S. Bread-street, merchant, Dec. 6. 

Reid, A. PimUeo, carpenter, Dec. 5. 

Street, I. F. and W. Bucklersbury, stationers, 
Nov. 1.5. 

Seager, S. P. Maidstone,dealer, Nov. 29. 

Shackle, J. Milk-street, Cheapside,hosier, Nov. 

22 . 

Si'iipsoii, R. Crown-court, Threadncedlc-street, 
Nov. 26. 

Stabb, T. J. Preston, and T. Prowse, St. Jobii’s, 
Newfoundland, merchants, Nov. 22. 

Spence, J. Providence-row, Hackney, merchant, 
Nov. 18. 

Slade. W. Leeds, eoal-merchaiit, Nov. 27- 

Slatcr.A. Cnddington, Cheshire, corn-dealer, 
Nov. 29. 

Smith, R. H umbui-ton, Yorkshire, dealer, Dec. 2 

Simpson, R. Watliug - street, warehouseman, 
Nov. 29. 

Stock, G. Asliweek, Somersetshire, farmer, 
Dec. 4. 

Seordet, 3 M. and J. L. Austiiifiiars, mer¬ 
chants, Nov. 29. 

Stuart, J. Bishopsgatc, saddler, Dec. 9. 

T^lor, II. and E. Manchester, and Blackley, 
Lancashire, Nov, 12, 

Turner.T.Sannilridge.Herts, Umber-merchant, 
Nov. 16. 

Taylor, T. Leadenhall-street, master-mariner, 
Nov, 22. 

Trail, A. Ilanover-street, Hanoveivsquare, boot¬ 
maker, Nov. 22. 

Trowlaiid, R. J. Cnpers-brldgc, Surrey, Nov. 22 

Tnck, J. L. Haymorketi jeweller, Nov. 22. 

Tate, W. Cateaton-street, bookseller, Nov. 11. 

Tupllog, B. Strand, jeweller, Nov. 29. 

Turney, J. Lodgebrook, Liiicolushiro, and W. 
Bates, Halifax, merchants, Dec. lU. 

Turley, P. East Griustead, Sussex, farmer, 
Dec. 6. 

Tamer, G. Liverpool, merchant. Dee. 4. 

Upperton, R. Petworth,Sussex, banker, Dec I. 

Vero, C. Cloth Fair, woollen-draper. Dee. 6, 

Wells, W, Brigbtwell, Berks, farmer, Nov. 24. 

Whitehead, IL Bury, Lancashire, druggist, 
Nov. 19. 

White, W, B. Strand, draper, Nov. 15, 

Wlgglesworth, P. Cbureb-street, Shoredith, 
grocer, Nov. 13. 

Wilkinson, T. and J. Wtghtou, Cateaton-sb-ect, 
Nov. 22. 

Weetch, S. George-streot, . Commercial-road, 
.draper, Nov. 22. 

Wace, R. Castle-street, Falcon-square, mer¬ 
chant, Nov. 22. 

Wilks, II. Chanucry-lane, printer, Dec. 6. 

Weisfurd, J. P. Union-court, underwriter, Dec. 

6 . 

Webster, J. Towcr-*tr*9t, merchant, Dec. 2, 
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BIRTHS 

SONS. 


TheLadyof T. B. Outard, esq. of Upper Gower- 
•treut 

Tlie Iiady of T. G. (Jreker, esq. at Cross-cottage, 
Bi)vey-Tracey, Uevuii, 

The Lady of V. G. Dowling, Queen-square, 
Jllo<iiii«lMiry 

The Lilli y of Sir R. Graham, hart. Grosvenor- 
placc, Camberwell 


The Lady of Sir J. H. English, at Warlcy-house, 
Essex 

The Lady of H. J. Monteilore,esq. Gower-street, 
Bedford-siiuare 

The Lady of the Right Hon. R. Peel, in Stan¬ 
hope-street 

The Lady of R. J. Powell, esq. at Hinton-court. 
near Hereford. 


DAUGHTERS 


Tho Lady of Philip Cazemore, esq., of Hornsey 
The Lady of Edmund Elkins, esq , of Guildford 
The Lady of Joseph Hume, esq .M.P. of York- 
plaee 

The lady of Phil. J. Meyer, esq. of Delancey- 
place 

The Lady of J. Mcrivale, cs<i, of Woburn-place 


The Lady of James Renshaw, esq. atWest- 
boumedodge 

The Lady of W. Saltwcll, esq., of North-cros* 
cent, Uedford-sqiiare 

The Lady of the Rev. Edward Sinyth, at Uoume- 
honse, in Kent 


MARRIAGES 


At Ashbury, Mr, John Axford, of Fleet-street, 
to Sarah, second daughter of Mr.'Wm. Brown, 
of Kingston, ner Farringdon, Berks. 

At Lambeth Church, Mr. Charles Adcney, Of 
the Btrand, to Mrs. Jane Turpin, relict of the 
late Mr. Geo. Turpin, of the Commercial-road. 

At Twickenham, Edward Hall Alderson. of 
the Inner Temple,esq. to Miss Drewe, daughter 
of the late Rev. Edward Drewe, of Broadhcin- 
bury, Devonshire. 

At Brighton Church, the Rev. Edward Robt 
Butcher, Doctor of Laws, Minister of the Chapel 
Royal at Brighton, to Caroline Jackson, the 
niece of Randle Jackson, esq. of North Brixtoii, 
Surrey, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 
Law. 

At Lewes, Mr. F. Barron, jun., of the Strand, 
to Isabella, only daughter of John Jackson, esq. 
of Leadenhall-street. 

At Islington, Mr. James Burton, surgeon, of 
Manchester, to Miss Williams, daughter of Mr, 
John Williams, of Cornwall place, Holloway. 

At St. Mary’S) Lambeth, Samuel Brown, esq. 
of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, to Ann 
Pearce, third daughter of the late James Uon- 
fall, esq. F.R.S, of the Middle Temple. 

At Mary-le-hone Church, William Richard 
Co.sway, esq. to Elizabeth Harvie,' youngest 
daughter of Simon Halliday, esq. of Lower 
Uerkeley-street, Portman-square. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, H. N. Daniel, 
esq. of the Royal Artillery, to MargarettaLucy, 
only daughter of Sir Luaford Harvey, of Bed- 
ford-place. 

At Reading, the Rev. Philip Filleul, Rector 
of St. Brelade's, and lecturer of St. Aubiq’s, 
Jersey, to Catherine Elizabeth Blaneh, fourth 
daughter; and the Rev.Peter French,of Read¬ 
ing, to Penelope Arabella, youngest daughter of 
Dr. Valpy, of Reading. 

At St. Luke's, Cheuea, Henry P. Hulme, esq., 


of ClilTe, Kent, to Charlotte, eldest danghtcr of 
Benjamin Spurrell, esq. of Chelsea. 

At St. Margaret’s,Westminster, John, young¬ 
est son of Thomas Jervis, of Old Pulare-yura, 
esq., one of his Majesty’s Council, to Catharine 
Jane, second daughter of Alexander Muudell, 
of Parliament-street, esq. 

At St. George's Church, Hanover square, 
George Marsh Linthonie, of Poole, Dorset, to 
Maria (of Belgrave-house, Orasvenor-placc,) 
yonngest daughter of the late W. Clarke, esq., 
law-l^oksotler, Portugal-street, Lincoln's-lnn. 

At Kensington, Robert Mitchell, jun. esq. 
eldest son of Robert Mitchell, esq, of the island 
of Tobago, to Fanny,yuungestdaughterof John 
Madden, esq., of Brampton. 

At St. Pancras New Church, John Charles 
Mason, of Camden-street, Camden-town, esq. 
to Jane Augusta, second daughter of James 
Ensor, esq. of Austin-friars, in tho city of Lon¬ 
don, merchant. 

At Ordsall, Mr. Nevill Merchant, Old Broad- 
street, to Miss Morton, of the Whitehonses, 
eldest danghter of the late Rcv.Hichard Morton, 
vichr of East Retford, Notts. 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, Francis Palgrave, 
esq, of the InnerTemple, to Elizabeth,daughter 
of Dawson Turner, esq., ofYannonth. 

At Hemel-Hempsted, Herts., Ropert Playfair, 
esq., nephew of the late Professor Playfair, to 
Miss B, White, youngest daughter of the late 
J. White, esq. of Devonshlre-place. 

At Kensington Church, tne Rev. Thomas 
Rennell; vicar of Kensington, to Frances Hen¬ 
rietta, eldest daughter of the late Joseph Dela- 
field, esq, of Camaen-bill. 

At St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of Milk-street, Cheapside, to Harriet, 
third daughter of the late Samuel Wells, esq., 
ofWsdwortb. 


deaths. 


William Archer, esq. at bis residence. On- 
jonnet, near Rolle, In Switzerland.—At Choak- 
faam-house, Arminster, Devon, James Alex¬ 
ander, esq., formerly of New Inn, London, 6^. 
—Joseph Atherton, the second son of My. Ather¬ 
ton, of Caine, Wilts, 24.—At Paris, Sarah, the 
wife ofRobert Ashby.hO.—At Aidersgate-strect, 
Joseph Aldfldge, esq., timber-merchant 
Eing’s-rood, Chelsea. Mfs. Barber, 61—At 
St Pancras, Mary, the relict of George Bagster, 
esq. late of St. Pancras, formerly of Beaufort- 
bntldings, 86,—In Great Hussml-atreot, Mrs. 
Ann Blanchard, widow of the late Caleb Blau, 
chard, esq. merchant.—At his house, Specn-bUI- 
Berks, after u short illness, W. Drintoo, esq, 
ioi'ucily of Antigua, 7L 


At his house, at Stoke, near Ouildfiwd, John 
Crenze, esq. In the 87th year of his age. ' 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Annabeila Stuart Dun- 
glas, widow of the late Rev, George Douglas, 
of Tain, in the county of Rose, N. B.—At Peii- 
tonville, after a long and painful illness, Mary 
Aon, wife ofTinmouthDIxoa.esq. of New Bos- 
well-court, Cary-street 
At his seat, ThrumptoA, Nottingfaamshirn, 
John Emmerton Wescomb Emmeiton, esq. in 
Bie 88th year of Us age. 

At Denham. Bucks, la tliieGOth year of his 
age. Mr. Edward Poontatn, sen.. 

In his 784 year, Mr.Charles Gray, many years 
a clerk in the bankUg-bouse of Sir Jas. Esdaile 
and Co. and muclrrespeeted by the Ann. 
























VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER. &c. AT NINE o-CUICK, A. H. 
From OcroBBa 2^,to Novrmbrr 27,1823. 

By T. BLUNT, Mathemiitical Initniment Maker to Ws Majesty, No. 22, Cornbill. 
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PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDOBS, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES. &C. 

Novbhber 19,1823. 
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NOTICE TO OORHESPONDENTS. 


We have been always inclined to think, that nien of g-eiiiiis and talent 
(and such we justly consider our principiil contributors), yrt* as finely and 
exquisitely organized, and have fingers as pliant as tho generality of man¬ 
kind; and yet, from some cause which we confess mrselvcs unable to 
account for, we frequently receive MSS. so badly written, that we forget 
the sense while we are labouring to decypher the characters. We would 
request such Correspondents to get a few lessons of Mr. Carstairs’, or; if 
they must write baaJy, at least to write plainly. 

Letters will be left at the Publisher's on the 5th instant, for all private 
commnnieations which have not been replied to. We have to apologize fet 
not replying earlier, but the European Magazine may be looked upon at- 
the moment as in its infancy, not only from the late change whten has 
taken place, but from the Editor’s havinc' been engaged in the completion 
of two works, which remained unfinished when he took charge of the 
Magazine. As these works arc now completed, and on the eve of publica¬ 
tion, he will henceforth be able to pay due attenti.m to his Correspondents 
and Contributors. He wishes, at the same time, to observe, that the promises 
of improvement which he made last month, is not to be looked for in the 
present number, it being the last of the volume; and, according to the 
plan which has been adopted by the conductors of the European Maga¬ 
zine, from its commencement in 17^2, to the present time, the December 
number. 

The “ Letters from an Irish Gentleman,’’ are hy the Autlior of the 

Hermit in London,” and will be continued. 
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MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, ESQ. R.A. 


. It gives us real pleasttre to be: 
aHe to gratify oar rea4ers, this 
mojatby with the portrait of a gen< 
tiemsh who has conferred such high 
ho|noar« not q^fy on hii own'prd* 
fessiony but upon the sister art, 
Mr. Sheeis the onir living artist we 
are acquainted witn, either person¬ 
ally or by report, who has laid down' 
the palette and the peUeil, and ven- 
tnre%', with unpractised but daring 
wing^'b^ the sublipjer regions of 
p(^^yi; ;i indeed if any thing w^w; 
neeessaiy to shew that painting is' 
not a niere mechanical art, and that 
excellence in it can result only from ; 
capacities anditnental energies of the 
highest'prdery Mr, Sheeo poetipal 
works, undertaken and completed 
in the midst of his professional'par- 
suito,>-pursaita that; would appear 
to have little, in commpu; with.th^ 
glowing raptures and lUstant deter¬ 
minations of the inspired mUse,— 
wottld .be sufhcient to prove both. 
Though the eye of^. tiie painter is 
generallyy connhed ^"tor U line or q 
point, hufmhid-is almost eontinuallyv 
wandering through thq imuginativb': 
wbrldi through the . thl' 

picturesque, and the^,^|ubiluiw:;;^^ 
nature; uud liw ehsyjs'idip fti*^ ; 
tiqn to the wond oCieeiiflg;au|li^ 
sion, that world, iu.fwhkdi 
chieflg. delights tb, ^ 


which,he exeKises the most absolute . 
dominion over the homan heart. . 

,. Of Mr. Shoe’s poetical merits we 
shall immediately speak; But it 1«, 
proper We should first introduce him ' 
to . our readers, and let them know ‘ 
' who he is, for it is difficult,to give 
Mbterest to abstract virtue,, or to 
nrovhs of the highest merit, if their. , 
authoi; be unknown. We first wish,' 
to jknow the man, and afterwards ' 
thejpuet, ;Tl)ils, perhaps, is ft.'de- 
Ineiouj Inhuman nature,' as it ihay ^ 
he thon^f r'that we canndt be ao- 
quainted with any man through his 
, ^orks, neither, 

. poet appearing to hU Hii/et de ^im- 
W wiiat be appean to the world» ' 
but whether it be delusion or nbty it 
is one to which philosophers thmh- 
selves are obliged to submit, ylflif; 
idle to quarrel with delusions foUttd-^.’ 
ed in Ae original nature of man. t ;?’ 
nor are .they, perhaps, alumys ao;^; 
delusive as they appear to be. 
delusion, no doubt, is frequently 
be (bund in the, fine spon'^upriet of 
thd philoeepher, uuejn thf^uimon 
«^nse and comn^h' feelinW bC man-^ii 


l|'|ifeBBra 
Dlle^oa 'ofv 
Q)tarao<‘! 




/tors,’ 




Is R*At 



from '«n p| 4 ' ati 4 re* 

_^bfle Irish fanAly, tong sotted 

^/|^^^ 4 daugbt,'tl>e westcri) jirpvince 
thesisterkingdow. • ' 

«* His father, the yoii^st offonr 
’ brothers, entered inti^ tQsitiess as a 
. merchant in Dablin, Wbei^ thosub- 
ject of this tn^oi'r WM'born, on the 
2 M of Decembefr, 177 ®. 

** He early dischv^ed a\trong inr 
clhiation for the fine airtij and at. 
tn^lve' years of. age, .^obtained the 
three ^first medals, fot^ drawings of 
figare, landscape, and flowers, id 
the Dublin Socldty’s 4 icademy. In 
1787 > Im had the honour of receivings 
from |h 0 Dublin Socie^, • a. silver 
palette, with aO). inscnpnoa expresi^ 

' sive of tbe apdlhbatian -of that pa- 
Iriotiobody.' 

In the porsUit of his sjWdics as 
an artist. Im came to England in 
1788 , •and was introduced to the 
notice of l^ir Joshua Reynolds, by 
V Right Honourable Edamna 

'Burker' 

Mr. Sh^e, first Oxhfitited'.with 
' the Royal 'Academy in tbe year 
1780 . He 'was elected an associate 
of that institution, in 1788 , and in 
the year 1800 was honoured by the 
diploma of Royal Academician. 

“ With his attachment to the 
arts, -Mr. Shee has Oombined a love^ 
of literature; and conceiving the 
period favourable for an appeal to' 

; the public on the subject of the par> 
r suits of taste, he, id 1805, publish.^' 

’'ed the first part of f pom, the eom- 
' portion .of which had .been for some 
time the amusement of his -leisure 
hoars,’under the title of ** Rhymes 
ort Art, or the Remonstrance of a> 

• Painter.”, * . 

- *,* In 1808, he published the three 
rentfining ^rts, under the title of 
«* Elements of Art.y In }8i0, at 
tbd request of one of the Directors 
of^e »ritUh 1 nstitutidn, who wisli- 
.^hldt to communicate his hl^aS;on 
the snlnect, he published^‘a'''X4etter 
to the President|»ud Direelbrs of the 
British Ins^tn^dn,” including a |te:i^t 
plan for the euCour^gemenC of lusto* * ‘ 
rlralpainting'. ' -f j..- 

** On.the 0(H»iaon of the magnK 
ficient exhibition qf the works of 
Sir Joshtla Reyno^;- dt the British 

* galleryhe,, in . 18^, publi|i|ed:^W 
Commeiuoration' of Reynolds^ und 
Mher mrntk. with notes, ,4nil li* 
^wa^dj'.s.blr-.pqmis'si ' ' 


^ - ;hrS^.;!Klew of Mir. Shee’s 
professipoal < poetical »reer, 
.we add^me . following, particnlave 
which we can vouch as authentic. 

Mrl Shee acqtdiud the first rndi- 
ments of design un^r the late Mr. 
Francis Robert a very emU 
sent draughtsnia;b,>tunl;^4i^tingttiBbett 
teacher, in tbe Metropolis of the 
sister country. He after;j|^Ufds be¬ 
came a student in tbe a^demy of 
the Dublin' Society,;w'bere be ob- 
j^aiued tbe medals already spoken of. 

' He was honoured, with these-early 
pledges of his unfolding ffcnius, at 
the same , age in which l^pe.’Wote 
Ins ** Ode on Solitude,” but it must 
becqnfessed that there is nothing iis 
this ode]., that- renders the age at 
which it was mritten, worth remem¬ 
bering. I|is a mere string of moral 
reflectbnS- wfithont d MUgle image, 
sentiment, or association of a.-poetic 
character. 'Indeed it is suffiewnt to 
prove, tlwt though Pope ,. '.a 

** lisped in numbers for the sustbero 
' cane,** ‘ ' 

bed^r fprfrom lisping in po|^y» 
and it jwpears to us no small proof, 
that if Pope bad directed His mind, 
at an early period,’'tb philosophical 
.'pursuits, he' would;.not have less 
excelled in them ^ri In poetry ; or, 
if we were to express ourselves 
aright, perhaps what appears to us 
it, that neither he ••ner aBy’,Other 
person-was bom a p<^,,*li«|lUhat 
the celebrated expremiop'uss- 
.n'hi)* non />b is -‘more popidar Ihap 
true, although Pope himself seemM 

to thinW dilterently> i>.;^fthout n^ 
thral abilities, it is &Ue, no applv* 
cation of mind can lelA to eminence 
. in any alet ox pursuit, but where 
. these natural, abiUlies exlA, thqy 
are not exclUinvely formed to excel 
in one.par^euiarart. indeed, the 
^subject bf present memoir ap- 
'peart{'.to ;'i|s^^pe of the . strongest 
toomoi' this assertion, for though 
:e:'i^t,. dii^ttiugnished, bimkelf in 
piiinttng^iB.n4 tpat too at so early an 
age, could hardly think him 

Uf;estiuBgW ms affections 
for a diitereBt art; .and 

;.l^pngb iftU'it alao 'be admitted, 
, Siat^hla^nofdfy is a^finished with 
) thafiAelt^to hastfrand exquisite 
l^lmi^hat nhametoixe his paintings, 
•;rth(|n^^arc.t- atijf 'ftMckly scfi^red 

'Act!*' 





sufficient CTideniie that^fte WMnoC 
less capable of excelling In the hl|ith» 
er walK» of poetry; hot lew tie- 
lighted in being permitted to Unger 
around the sequestered shades and 
flowery hAints of Parnataus, than 
in stealing from nature her finest 
aspects, and giring ^palpable exist¬ 
ence to those less obvions, more de¬ 
licate, and more retiring featnrea of 
nature, wbiOh withdraw themselves 
from the gaze of vulgar percejijtion, 
and disclose their charms to the 

S 'fted eye of genius alone. But of 
is more heieafter. 

Having availed himself of all the 
means of improvement whicib the 
state of the Arts in Ireland, and the 
facilities afforded hiip by the Aca¬ 
demy, would allow, and they were as 
extensive as their materials could af¬ 
ford; Mr Shee determined to proceed 
to London to lompletehis studies, but 
the approbation bestowed on some 
amall portraits in Crayons, which 
he had executed prerious to bis in¬ 
tended depai lure, and the opportu¬ 
nities of occupation which conse¬ 
quently opened to him in this line, 
^nduccd him to remain twp years 
nHonger in Dublin, where, at the age 
of sixteen, he became a professional 
artist, and obtained the most dis- 
tingnisbed practice in that city. 
Hib desirp w improvement, how 
ever, and his wish to become 
an oil ‘painter, soon induced him 
to relinquish all the pecuniaiy 
adrantages which a. further resi- 
ddiiM in Ireland held oat,—and ac- 
cotmngly declining all farther com¬ 
missions there, he quitted his native 
country* and anived in London in 
4nae, I778> Some time after his 
Arrival, he was personally Intro¬ 
duced to the notice of Sir Joshna 
Reynolds, by the late Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, and was by that 
gieat artist, introduced as a idudent 
of the Royal Academy, where he 
studied with unwOaHed diligence for 
some Veaw. Mr. S. first exhibited 
with the Royal Acarlomv in the year 
1790, and itemddigteiy obtained 
nut only notice hnt employment. 
He has ever since been n regplar 
contributor to our anpual*<!l|wplay 
of art, and whatever he bai djoite in 
his nc^eaii^, has ignited froh; the 
public evmbnion of his workik On 
the retirement of the late Rdih- 

ney, the <Artitt, in the peer 1709, 


T 
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Mr. Shoe sncceeded to his establish* 
ment in Cavendish-square, where he 
continues to reside. In the year 
lb02, be visited Paris, to we the 
collection pf Art then exhibited in 
the Louvre, and while in Hiat city, 
had an opportunity, throngfa the po¬ 
liteness of some members of the 
French institution, of being intro¬ 
duced to the then Chief Copsnl, 
Buonaparte, on a very inteiesting* 
public occasion; when the Commit¬ 
tee of tiiat celebrated Society made 
their public report to the Chief Cdjpi- 
sul 01 the state of the Arts, Mantt- 
factures, and Commerce, in the 
Republic. Mr. Shee has likewise 
received honorary diplomas from the 
American Academies of Pbiladm- 
pbia and New York. 

Mr. Shee is one of those few who 
owe no part of their fame to indi- < 
vidual patronage : he trusted to hia 
own iiiuided merits, and he found 
that howevei bright were the pros¬ 
pects of success which he anticipated 
in the ardour and temerity of youth, 
those which he realized were still ^ 
brighter and happier. This must 
be a peculiarly pWsing reflertion 
to a man who breathes that spirit of 
independence which glows throngh 
eveiy page of his ** Elements of 
Art;*' and who burps with such in- 
digoant ardour, while he advocates 
the rights of neglected genius. He . 
is indebted to himself alone for the 
Eminence which he has obtained, 
and the independence which he has 
realized in his profession. VFhlle 
his country then has to boast of 
having produced a Shee,—a man 
who united all tlKemombined charms 
of poetry and .painting, he himself, 
has nothing to boast of, that reflects 


credit on his countrymen, 
depended upon them, he Wi 
unknown in the world 
and art, and in saying so,Vi 
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with regiet. Of all'nations, 
men are the most fearful of Conferi' 
ring honouron each other, indiv^tt- 
ally. HoweViBB much theygre Ip^ed 
down npon by other na^tlons, they 
look down upon each other sdfl 
more. An Irish thinks it 

.want of taste to a^kho^ed 
even to per^ijjp utv merit 
owncountty^triO^ say his 

thciWord 
% .or as it 
try; but 
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'Ibrgets imt be t» ’ 
‘ or'^t^leiAit ltqpos(;!i so £^r b|>on 

bn^ewtan^ing; as.to Mieve 
^ lii»t^tbe natives of the col^^y ere 
j£^.iO ,pantrymen flif T^;^*'^'biin'' 
/.,%li^ is Bwayfcd by tnei ai€;tate8 of* 
sensei this S^oiea tif deln< ^ 
, dpn would eppeer imMibsiblei !)n( 
tb him who ie acquain^l wfth the 
people of iurbom n^e, speabii^if is well 
Kiiowtt lb be e fact' AliP&lder thb, 
tj^eatbelieted bima^fto oe a Ood, 
^wid evety Irish inpbleman believes 

,a.v. - lei'■ 




i^imerifpfovee the pontrary to 
lb facli^r he ftbqaently. clothes 
>i^cept#dtt|he vicheatt robes of 
P'iVBAg^. It in however, an' 


nMnas any part of bW s^ltioct, so 
,thttff\ it' always appears'^i#e mere 
dress of a body, Wliidt ia Oierely 
ornaments, but neVer conceaU from 
view. Mr. Shee belonys'^jnolithere- 
'fordltO our niodernsoboolebf poetry, 
which are conversant With theimaj|ri> 


























aiu) experleoce, to 
bai^ties; «Bd wlnli ^ 

exeroUjir of these facafid^ 
prompto to enthuiisin^ 
iiQpiuM to ;t^»jsnergie« ''of'jpiwnd' 
ge|iiiu. . .IndiMit would helale to * 
ewect 'nuch mthusiftsm tu 
4n%ect»,,i^in ‘any qther than Hr^." 
Shee him$e\f«. It was. a;,auWeot,or . 
an 4'rt, to which h6 had devoted 
himself* au^d 'consequently a. ant^ 
that associated v)dlh the recollectutoa 
of bis earliest jiftow- These^ recol¬ 
lections are the purest and brightest 
—the most inspiring,- captivating, 
and seductive, that dost in light* 
vilions round the i.poet's head; No 
wonder.then that Mr., Shee has 
divested His “ Elementi of Art," of 
all.appearance of being a* didactic 
poem. He instructs without seem¬ 
ing to do BO: we are imbibing,pre¬ 
cepts that are soon to form our. 
taste, and to regulate our judgment, 
while, we imagine that we are revel- 
littg in the brightest worlds of He- 
tton, reposing amid the wildest i»-. 
treats of imagination, or • tigitting' 
the wreaths^of fancy .^pu'nd the 
j^en bowers' of the seductive muse.' 
'Hils, indeed, is more than any reader 
of judgment could promise himself 
from such a subiCct as the Ele¬ 
ments dl.Artft'ihut the most stub¬ 


born elenalii^' elowt' tnpmselves i^ 
light, softhns, apa;-Mtoty, when 
touched by the 

bright wed muse. ,If hoytot^er, 
be Gonmsed, riiat thote poets who 
have had the art of tendering didae-. 
tic subjects poetically and imptognv 
tli^themat the same lime w|^|y[l. 
the fire' and enthusiasm of^ g^|is|"’' 
are few—very few in nanfl|jtrj'^l5|p' 
far as regicos poetical i-litorilsipn 
in subjects of this natare»..i>‘yifgU 
has, undoubtedly .pxcelled. >11 ihe%,l 
in his Georgies : i Pope, perhamjlirl' 
comes next to-himt but Shee 
tainly leaves botVfar behind hiliiiL.i? . 
fire and. energy. His deitGription!M.'. 
the celebrated statoes of the jPaga||^,' 
divinities,; of the Olympic Jupiter oi l. 
Phidias, at Elis ; his' Minerva, 
Athens; the Venus de Medici, tfao^' " 
Apollo Belvidere, the Hercules Far-';. 
nese,> and others, are sketched'witliv' 
such a pencil of light and fire> that!* ‘ 
we We some dimculty in conoeiy- 
ing how 8 person .who laiughs^ at 
the Pagan creed and its imaginary , 
deities, could feel such enthasiaiito'’ 
in such a theme.' An extraiit, how¬ 
ever, from the second canto ^ toe 
- “ Elements of Art," in which* this . 
description occurs, will s^ak morei * 
than volumes of critioitm. . 


. *' Now throned at Elis first,^ the Olytnpic *1^* 
Appear’d, sublime, amidst the immortal quire; 
Pnde of the Pagan host. ! the form divide ;;t‘V ' 
Betray’d Omnipotence in every line: “ 

;''tFith such an awful brow he bore comtoaud. 



, ** Now PuHas too, received her second birth. 

And Phidias* ofispring' rivali’d Joyce on earto {.. 
Presiding Wis^to bn her brow express'd , . 

' ^e flume tovlne that glow’d within h$r breast; 
While gto^ ado to^esty in every p4r|,.i . 
Prodaum'd toe bright' ^trinity of 
Hut now thbto imiaent glories shine no £Bex«i^.^4o - 



'"■Th 


Stole hie^t klw,'j8iiii9i,||*^:bWi^_^ 

And powerful 





The Ttilii-ar tropities of tfae-sirord ^spiee^' ^ ' 

^nd claim a triumph for their Pmriaa priae. 
Unriyall’d Form! beyoiid Gircassia’s ooaat j' ' 
Or yet the brighter Fair of Al^ou^s coast! 

To thee the Bard, aS erst on Ida's hilt' 

Like Paris', would present the apple still ; 

His partial eye tho’ Painting’s glories warm, ' 
And jealous Nature take Oiynraia's form, ' 


“ With modest mien the 80 v’'reign Beauty stands, 
And seeks to shun the homage she commands. 
Averts her face with such a amid air, 

The marble seems to burn in blushes there; 

While grace and ease in every limb unfold. 

The Paphian fair that fired the world of old. 


• ** Each charm divine that Nature’s stores supply, 
To^re the Poet’s thought or Painter’s eye; 
Whate’er'of Love’s elysiutn Fancy views. 

Or Heaven unfolds in vision tp the. Muse, 

The curious Artist caught, with care combined. 

Fix’d as he found, ana as he wrought refined, 

Till rapt, the wkve’s proud offspring he outvies. 

And bids a rival from the rock' arise. 

When Nature, watchful of the process, view’d 
A form so lovely, ’from a mass so rude; 

When, in the wond’rous work, tlie saw Tier own. 

By Art outdone, anci e’en excell’d in stone, 

Amazed, she paused—confess’d tiie conquering fair, 
Met her bright seal, and stamp’d perfection there. ’ 
Yet, while we view those beauties which might move. 
Immortal breasts, and'warm a world to love. 

No coarse emotions rise, no vulgar fires. 

Profane the sacred passion she inspires; 

Each sense refined to rapture as we gaze. 

Like hcav’ns pure aiigels, finds its bliss in praise. 

« But see! where 'Taste extends her brightest crown 
Unclaim’d amid the contests of renown! 

Lost, in the darkest night of time, his name! 

By pnvions fate, defrauded of his fame, 

The hand divine! to whose high pow’rs we owe 
The noblest image of a God bmow! ■ ' ^ 

‘Bright as on Pinduii, crown'd by all the Nine, 

Behold Apollo! Pythian victor shine! 

. lYith holy zeal, in Delphic splcodonr placed. 

And still reverb—an oracle of Taste! ' ' 

He owns full tribute to lus godhead given, 

'And finds on earth tfie homage feign’d in heay'n. 

Not with more aWfpI'grace, as sung of yore,', 

That God himsetThiB golden quiver hpre i 
' When, o’Orijie Grecian host, in shafts of fire, 

He ponr’d swift vengeance at his priest’s desire j 
Erect his mien, with ease, die sUvtsr bow 
Has just let flylts terrors on the foe; 

While’, wi^ triumphant step, Mger eye, 

He forward moves to liee the monster die.‘ 

Majestic nsing. from its ample'ba% 

*1116 polish’d neck uniting streiftth and grace, ^ 
Bears the bright head alim, afia seems to shine, 
^ecolumn of a cental divine! • 
n each light limb mastic vigour proves, 

1 power immortal, and in marble moves} 
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A form divine, to heav'n's proportions juatl 
la^andeur graceful, as in grace august I 
By Taste restored, on some celestial plan. 

Drawn from the great original of man : 

A cast recover’d of that mould divine, 

That stamp’d heaven’s image strongin every line, 

When first as earth received him and revered. 

The “ paragon of animals” appear’d I 

Great shade of Genius! still decreed to raise 
Our pride and wonder, yet elude our praise! 

Say, from the skies, where’er by Phidias placed. 

Thou takest high station ’mongst the sons of Taste, 
While seraphs round, celestial wreaths bestow. 

And hymn above thy name, unknown btdcnv; 

Say, dost thou, pleased, from heaven’s immortal bower 
Behold on earth the triumph of thy powers ? 

Thy toil enshrined in Glory’s temple view, 

Througli every age the idol of Virtfi ? 

How oft! as o’er the waste of ages cast. 

The light of learning seem’d to shew the past! 

Has pious zeal exploring sought to raise 
Thy reverend image to our mental gaze; 

To rescue from oblivion’s tide thy name. 

And stamp it radiant on the rolls of Fame*; 

But vain the search, thou like a God do^ shine. 

On earth unknown, but in thy work divine. 

“ Nor less in characters of mortal mould. 

The powers of Greece transcendent wc' behold; 

The sage’s, patriot’s forpis, attest her skill, 

And all her godlike heroes triumph still. 

See! on bis club reclined, Alcides stand! 

Holding the Hesperian plunder in his hand ; 

While MOW relaxing, each charged muscle shews 
A strength divine subsiding to repose. 

Whate’er of wond’rons miglil in mortal frame. 

Remotest legends have transferr’d to Fame, 

Tlie god-like shape surpasses, and appears. 

With Atlas, worthy to sustain the spheres: 

Or, cope with him, in holy writ renown’d. 

Who shook the towers of Gaza to the ground. 

“ What wonders still the stores of Greece display! 

* * What crowding deities demand the lay I 
What forms of mythologic glory rise. 

To justify the pride of Pagan s^ies! 

In every attribute of Beauty glow. 

And grace the elysium of Virtfi below! 

But vain the task 1 ^beyond the Muse’s boast! 

To trace Art’s tciumphs through the heathen host, 

Or, mark what varied traits, in every line, 

Discriminate their qualities divine. 

As when dissster’d on Norwegia’s strand 

The wreck of some proud galley floats to land, . . 

The rude inhabitants with rapture save 

Each shatter’d fragment wafted on the wave. 

And think, while grateful for the wealth supplied. 

What better stores lie buried in the tide. 

Thus, from tire wreck of years, a sacr^ prize! 

The rich remans of ancient A.rt arise i .. 

Eur, Mag. (y . - ., 
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And while in wonder rap^ our ruder age, 

The trophies of the Grecian world engage, 

We judge what splendours must her prime hare 
When these are but the fragments of her Taste.’ 


[Dec. 


“ Touch pntly as thou fliest, O'Tirae! witii care 
Approach those precious relics—prize and spare. 

Long as thy course hath been, since first began 
The reign of Nature, and the race of man; 

Say, through the world’s wide circuit, say, if aught 
E’er charm'd thine eye, to such perfection wrou^rt! 
And thou, blind Chance! eventful power ! whose sway. 
Disordering life, sublunar things oney; 

Thee too, tiie Muse, could aught of pray’r revoke 
Thy random rage, or stay thy sudden stroke. 

Would pray forbear, nor with rude hand deface 
What ages can’t supply, nor Art replace," 


“ Hail, awful shade! that o’er the mouldering urn 
Of thy departed greatness Invest to mourn; 
Deploring deep the waste where, once unfurl’d, , 
Th^ ensigns glitter’d o’er a wond’ring world. 

Spirit of ancient Greece! whose form sublime, 
Gigantic striding, walks the waves of Time; 

Whose voice from out the tomb of ages came. 

And fired mankind to freedom and to fame; 

Beneath thy sway how life’s pure frame aspired! 
How Genius kindled, and how Glory fired I 
How Taste, refining sense—exalting soul, 
Enfranchised mind from passion’s course control! 
Aroused to deeds, by heav’n and earth revered. 
While all the majesty of man appear’d. 

How vastour debt to thee, immortal Pow’r! 

Our widow’d world subsists but on thy dower; 

Like Caria’s queen, our relict ages raise 
But monumental trophies to thy praise! 

Lo! from the ashes of tbyarts arise. 

Those phoenix fires that glitter in our skies; 

Thy sun, long set, still lends a twilight ray. 

That cheers our colder clime, and darker (fay; 
Exhales high feelings from our glowing hearts, 
Infiames our Genius and refines our Arts : 

Still at thy shrine, the hero’s vows aspire, 

The patriot kindles there the purest fire; 

Thy virtues stiil applauding ages crown 
And rest on thy foundations their renown! 

Beneath the mighty ruins of thy name, 

We-build our humbler edifir.e of Fame, 

Collect each shatter’d part, each shining stone 
Of thy magnificence, ny Time o’erthrowii, 

Arrange the rich materials, rapt, amazed. 

And wonder at the palace we have raised!” 


But if Mr. Shee be carried away by the enthusiasm of his feelings when 
the ancient works of art becoihe the subject of his pen, he is still more so 
when he calls our attention to the ancient antbors themseWes. We cannot 
forbear quoting from his description of Michael Angelo, Kaphacl, and 
Rubens, whom he denominates the “ Triumvirate of art/’ 

“ Though purest forms from ancient Greece we trace, 

And in her Sculpfure find the school of grace, 
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No trophies of her Pencil’s poorer remain. 

To prove in picture her coequal reign ; 

Else might the Muse her graphic triumjphs own, 
And vanquish’d Raphael abdicate the throne; 

But now no more Oumpaspe’s graces prove 
Apelles’ shill, and justify his love; ^ ^ 

No more display’d in Helen’s form divine, 

By Zeuxis hand assembled beauties shine; 

Nor longer his protective genius glows, 

' Who turn’d the fury of his country’s foes. 

When Rhodes, rejoicing in her rescued towers, 
Beheld her best palladium in his powers. 

Old Time, still partial to Ausonia’s claim. 
Suppress’d those ancient rivals of her Fame, 

Fame on her brows the wreath of painting placed, 
And what she lost in empire gave in 'J'asle. 

“ Behold, sublimed to those high spheres i»f Art, 
Where Fancy sways, and Passion striker the heart; 
Where Taste and Truth according funenons till, 
And moral dignifies mimetic skill, 

Rome’s graphic sons superior palms demand, 

And climes consenting crown the immortal band. 

“ Swift as the comet cleaves'th’ etherial way. 

As bright his lustre, and as brief his day, 

Urbinu rising fo th,e raptured eye. 

Appear’d, and blaz'd, and vaiiish’«l from the sky. 
Monarch of Art! in whose august domains, 
Colleagued with (lenius, soundest Judgment ndgns; 
Simplicity prevails without pretence. 

And Fancy sport? within the bounds of Sense. 

By Nature’s hand with liberal bounty graced, 

And pro^idly fashion’d for the throne of Taste, 
Before his age he sprang to painting’s prime. 

And forced his tardy fruits from ripening Time. 
’Twas his to choose the nobler end of Art, 

And charm the eye subservient to the heart; 

To strike the chords of sentiment—to trace 
The form of dignity—the flow of grace ; 

The Passions protean empire to control, 

■And wield expression’s sceptre o’er the soul. 
Whate’erof life he touch’d, of youth or age. 

The pious Saint, or philosophic Sage, 

Whether, impressive in the bold design, 

The rapt Apostle pour the word divine'; 

Or bright, on Tabor’s summit, to the skies. 

The Odd, in full transfigured glory, rise; 

Whate’er the cast of character, his hand 
Has all the moulds of Genius at command, 

To Nature true, can each strong trait inmart. 

And stamp with Taste the sterling ore oi Art. 

Next Buonaroti, rich in rival fame. 

To crown whose brows, three Arts contending claim 
Majestic Genius! from whose daring hand 
Springs ail that's great in thought, or action grand, 
Whate’er can awe the soul on sagred plan. 

Or strike stupendous in the poi^rs of mane /■ 
In forms emaciate cramp’d, before his day. 

The meagre muscle scarce appear’d tfo playi 
The story’s strength, the enervate action marr’d, 
Man seem’d a sapless statue, stiff, and hard, 
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But torpid wUle the ^etie hmiber lay, 
Proinethciis like, he hred the Ufeleas clay, 


While now the powers of Phidias he displays. 

Now leaves Palladio but the second praise. 

Whether he rears the Prophet’s form on high. 

Or hangs the dome enormous in the sky. 

On painting’s proudest pinion soars sublime, 

Scales hea'/n itself, ana scorns the bounds of Time; 
Tlirough all his toils, triumphant vigour swells, 

And grandeur in impressive glory dwells.’ 

His iiery soul beyona this sphere of things, 

To man’s more awful scene hereafter springs; 

With fearless hand unfolds the final state, 

That closes the catastrophe of Fate; 

Displays the pangs of guilt to vengeance hurl’d, 

While iieav’n-i^ast sentence shakes the shudd’ring world. 

But lo! from climes less genial, where the Muse, 

With pride her Belgic trophies still reviews ; 

Rubens with spoils enrich’d—with honours graced. 
Completes the great triumvirate of I'laste; 

High waves the proud Competition’s flag unfurl’d, 

And claims to share the homage of the world. 

The powers of painting in his praise combine. 

And wreaths unfading round his temples twine; 

For him, Invention opens all her springs. 

And Fancy wafts him on her wildest wings ; 

Her magic hand light Execution lends. 

And Colouring her rich, tissued robe extends. 

Whether, to heav’n devote, his skill divine. ^ , 

Adorns, with sacred themes, the hallow’d siirinc; 

Or learn’d in Allegory’s mystic maze, 

The acts of Kings and Heroes he displays) 

Whether, with nymphs and satyrs lured to rove. 

He frolics, wild, in Fan’s laugh'-echoing grove; 

The landscape spreads witli light, luxuriant grace. 

Or hunts in sylvan scenes, the savage race; 

Whatever shape the graphic Proteus wears. 

The full magnificence of Art appears; 

All that the bead can plan, or hand pecforni. 

Delight in theory, or in practice charm. 

Yet Genius, oft unequal found, by turns. 

Now blazes fierce, and now as feebly burns; 

In Rubens’ course we trace eacH wtw extreme. 

Its dazzling lustre, and its doubtful gleam: 

But though, like Avon’s bard, his orb displays 
Some darter, parts amid the general Maze, 

Struck by.his splendours, each rapt eye admires, 

For while we see his spots, we feel his-fires. 


jsade every iitno enlarge—cacti nreast expan 
And pour’d a race of giants from his hand. 
Behold him, still as (Genius prompts, impart 
A holder nrace to each subservient Art, 


As petty chiefs fall prostrate, and obey. 

While monarchs nsove their strength in proud array; 
But when the pomp is past, the peril o’er, 

^hel against the rod they kiss’d before ; 

So, caviiUng tribes who roam the graphic waste. 
Scarce rescued from the savage, state of Taste. 

Assail the rjglits of Ru^ns, grudge his praise. 

And talk high treason 'gainst the state he sways; 
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Bat, when triampliant eiwwn'd in every ^rt, 

He moves in some vast eatcrprize of Art, 

His lawfnl claims, licentious critics own ; 

And wondering’ painters.bend before his throne." 


It is said that all extremes meet, 
and if we mistake not, there is no 
writer who evinces the troth of the 
assertion more clearly than Mr. Shee, 
He is continually warning the artist 
against extremes, continually call¬ 
ing his attention to that happy me¬ 
dium in which excellence consists, 
and yet he is continually carried 
away by an enthusiasm, over which 
he seems to havg no co^roul. The 
critic will naturiflly ask, what is to 
excite this enthusiasm? What is 
there in the profession of an artist 
to raise those energies, and awaken 
that lire without which we can never 
feci? 

Ce feu, cette devinc flamine, 

“ L'esprit de notre esprit, et Tame de 
notre ame,’' 

which is the soul of genius, and the 
genius of enthusiasm. We reply 
that, so far us we can form an opi¬ 
nion of Mr. Slice’s mind from his 
poetical works, his enthusiasm seems 
to arise principally from an ardent 
attachment to truth and nature. Of 


botli, he seems to he a zealous wor¬ 
shipper, wherever he meets them ; 
and sacrifices to his devotion all his 
natural and acquired prejudices. 
He may be attached to a party, but 
the moment they depart from nature,' 
he departs from them. He loves, 
liberty and independence, but he 
despises the man who, under the 
mask of freedom, dares whatever 
virtue dares not do; or, in other 
ivords, who dares do more than may 
become a man. Hence it is, that 
though he has communicated a 
warmth and vigour to his diction, 
which nothing but l:he glow of en-' 
thusiasta can alone inspire, his 
attachment to truth and nature, not 
only prevents him from running 
into any vicious extreme, but 
prompts him to hold up to deserved 
infamy even those who belong to 
his favourite party, when they ad¬ 
vance one step beyond the bounds 
within which virtue and rational 
liberty circumscribe their career. 
Of this we have a beautiful instauce 
in the following passage 


** Poured from your hand, let ancient story flow. 
And Brutns breathing on your canvass glow; 

Not he who stained, with Ciesar^s blood his fame, 
And in tlie assassin sunk the patriot’s name ; 

But chaste Lucretia’s hold avenger he. 

Who fired by friendship—burning to be free. 

High «%is’d the reeking point—to beav’n address’d. 
Warm from the wound in outrag’d beauty’s breast; 
In bursting I'age bis smoother'a soul betray’d. 

And damn'd proud Tarquin to the infernal shade." 


Had we something of this ster¬ 
ling stamp from the pen of Lord 
Byron, with how much greater in¬ 
terest should we peruse it, than the 
sickly and effeminate witticisms that 
characterize his Don Juan, and vajn- 
ly seek to excite our risible faculties. 
iWhaps we cannot he always ^uih- 
ciently grave to avoid smiling, but 
then we smile not at the poignancy 
of the wit, for the wit of Don Juan 
compared to Hndibras or Gil Bias, 
is liKe grin, or grimace compared to 
heart rending laughter; out we 
smile at the low condition to which 
the noble bard has reduced Mmself 
in acting the cI«wd, or at least at¬ 


tempting to act it, when be could ap¬ 
ply his genins to higher jio rposea,. 
by addressing the nobler faculties of 
our nature, and present us with 
scenes fitted to call forth those emo¬ 
tions aiul pi^ssions which exalt qnr 
nature i —which we glory to avow, 
and which instead of degrading and 
ranking us with the monkey rate, 
awaken all the dormant principles 
of greatness and of virtue whidt 
lurk within us, which in some 
arig more dormant dian in others, 
but;,which in the generality of man¬ 
kind require on^ ^ proper im- 
nutee to awaken titan into fianie. 
We cannot read a pago of Mr. Slice’s 
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“ Elements of Art," withoot feeling 
tills ennobling" impulse: we cannot 
read a line in Lord Byron, without 
feeling ourselves degraded. Mr. 
Shoe addresses himself to minds 
who feel they have worth and vir¬ 
tue, who feel there is something 
great and noble in human nature, 
and who will not suffer themselves 
to be identified with the monkey 

’ tribe: Lord Byron addresses him¬ 
self to the upper gallery—to that 
noisy, bustling mob, who are as 
much acquainted with exalted feel¬ 
ing, as a cow is with a holiday. 
But let him enjoy the low triumph 
of which alone he seems ambitious: 
let him believe that unsophisticated 
nature and unsophisticated taste are 
to be found among butchers and the 
rabble alone; we envy him not the 
highest height, or, perhaps we should 
rather say, the lowest depths which 
he can reach in his reptile ambition; 
we have introduced him merely to 
shew the strong contrast, or 
rather the direct opposition that ex¬ 
ists between exalteu feeling (which 
necessarily implies not only the love 
of truth and nature, but the love of 
virtue), and that wreck of genius and 

, of principle which, descending from 
the throne on which nature had 
placed it, feels no higher 
nition than that of scraping 
strutting before the lowest 
basest of the b^se and low. 

Perhaps it may be thought that 
Lord Byron is carried away by an 
impetuous impulse over which he 
can exercise no controul, while Mr. 
Shoe is guided by the dictates of 
reason; but whoever thinks so at¬ 
tributes qualities to human nature 
of which It is fincapablc. No man 
ever was swayed by mental or sen¬ 
timental passion, or precipitately 
urged forward by the impulse of re¬ 
fined feeling who was not virtuous 
to the bore, and whoever is govem- 

. ed by mere physical or animal im- 

• pulses, appears to us to be neither 
virtuous nor vicious: he approaches 
too near the brute to be held ac¬ 
countable for his actions. Through 
the entire of Mr. Shee’s poetical 
works, we cannot discover a line 

• that is capable of creating or exci¬ 
ting an • uneasy sensation in* the 
purest and chastest mind: in Lord 

whenever he is not palpably 
immoral, the seeds of 


am- 

and 

and 


obscenity and immorality, those 
lurking principles which he dare 
not avow, but which he cannot ex¬ 
tinguish, are every where visible to 
the discriminating eye of taste and 
virtuous sensibility. As to poetic 
enthusiasm, it is idle to suppose 
that Lord Byron feels it for a mo¬ 
ment: such an enthusiasm can re¬ 
side only in the virtuous breast. If, 
therefore, he be actuated by any 
strong or powerful impulse, it is 
that of a savage, who must yield 
whether he will or nut, to the un¬ 
governable impetuosity of his own 
nature. The pugilist frequently 
feels impulses of a*similar character, 
but sueb impulses are of too gross 
and animal a character to possess a 
single particle of enthusiasm. They 
arise from some immediate influence 
and last for a moment, while enthu¬ 
siasm is a fixed and permanent ha¬ 
bit of mind, arising from nature, 
virtue, sensibility, generosity, and 
greatness of mind. Lord Byron is 
always jealous of his contempora¬ 
ries—always seeking to degrade 
them in order to exalt himself on 
the ruins of their fame: Mr. Shee, 
on the contrary, forgets himself 
altogether, and' seems only to be 
inspired when he dwells on the 
.praises, or point.- out the merits of 
those who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in his own art. Lord Byron 
is jealous of poets alone, because 
they alone stand in competition with 
him; all authors may write stark 
nonsense without fearing the lash 
of his satire, or the poignancy of 
his ridicule; but Mr. Slice, so far 
from feeling'this low envy, scciiA 
to acquire new vigour whenever t he , _ 
artist, not tife art, the painter,'not 
painting, becomes the snbject of bis 
muse. Petrarch is said to have been 
inaccessible to envy; instead of 
being jealous of his contemporaries, 
he sought to remove their animosi¬ 
ties, and conciliate them in the 
bonds of mutual amity; but Poseo- 
lo attributes this happy disposition 
of mind to his acknowledged and 
undisputed superiority to all the 
writers of his age and asserts that 
if he had a rival or superior, he 
would descend into the ranks of the 
envious tribe. With this, opinion, 
we certainly cannot agree; and if 
we had no other proof that Foseolo ■ 
himself was not a writer of the first 
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order, this assertion alone would be 
sufficient to convince us of it. He 
wrote as he felt, but he mistook the 
feelings of superior minds. Dr. 
Johnson is accused of being jealous 
of the reputation of many of the 
British poets, but surely no opi¬ 
nion can be more erroneous than to 
suppose, that he who detects the 
faults and inaccuracies of another 
must be jealous of his fame. No 
two virtues can stand opposed to 
each other, and the exercise of every 
duty is a virtue: if, then, it be the 
duty'of the critic to discover blem¬ 
ishes as well as beauties, it is a vir¬ 
tue to do so, and the existence’of 
this virtue cannot consequently 


imply either the absence of any other 
virtue, or the existence of any vice. 
Jealousy cannot, therefore, be at¬ 
tributed to him who seeks to im¬ 
prove the public taste by guarding 
it against the adoption of errors and 
mistaking them for real beauties, 
unless bis manner of doing so proves 
its existence. Mr. Slice, however, 
must be allowed by all men to be 
free from this low and debasing 
passion. Ail men of merit are 
equally dear to him, whether they 
be of his own profession or not. It 
were good for authors, in general, 
if they adopted the advice which he 
gives them in the following lines :— 


“ Scorn the low passions which the Muse disgrace. 

And stamp her sons an irritable race; 

Nor e'er to self-stung jealousy submit. 

That mental fiend, that pest of love and wit! 

Which still with rancour of a rival hears, 

Marks him a foe, and slanders while she fears. 

In open, honest emulation claim 

The palm of excellence, the prize of fame; 

Unblamed the glorious contest, though yon try, 

A friend, or e’en a father to' outvie; 

But banish envy as a baleful guest. 

The meanest, basest passion of the breast; 

Which like the serpent brood in Sin’s foul womb, 

Still knaws the wretch’s heart, who gives it room; 

To' its own shame each tortured sense employs. 

Corrodes his peace, and poisons all his joys.” 

“ Where envy sways, no virtue long survives, 

Beneath that deadly night-shade nothing t{)rives: 

No generous feeling can put forth a flower. 

For Taste withstand its sterilizing po^er. 

“ The sons of Genius, like the Jews, we trace, 

In every clime a kind of outcast face ; 

That prudence fears and flies, and fortune spurns, 

—■ And pride and folly persecute by turns; 

For Mammon’s sordid ministry unfit, 

And hated for the heresy of wit; 

Their pious zeal, the sects of dulness shew. 

And all combine against the common foe. 

Thus by an host assail’d, the tribes of mind, 

Apollo's chosen people of mankind! ^. 

Should stand united in their own defence. 

The steady guards of Virtue, Taste, and Sense; 

One common cause, their heads, their hearts should own. 

Nor madly point the shafts by malice tlirown; , 

To pride and dulness, worth’s strong hold betray. 

And 'gainst themselves their frantic passions play;. 

Like ships in gales, that running foul, perform 
The winds worst rage, and aggravate the storm,” 

It is a singular feature in Mr. be tells the young artist medio tu- 
Shee’s poetical character, that while tUnmus ibitt and wam6 him against 
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all^extiemeB, he is the moat eealowa 
advocate for indepcodenoe'of mind 
and the rejection of authority. He 
wishes the artist and the poet to 
think for themselves, and not view 
their objects throuirh the speculum 
of others; and yet lie is continually 
pointing’* out the advantages of pre> 
cept and example. On this auhjcct 
we are satisfied that Mr. Slice’s 
fecling-s are perfectly just, but we 
think he has not pointed out exactly 
how far we ought to consult au¬ 
thority, and how far we should be 
governed by our own feelings. 
Hence, he appears in some passages, 
if taken abstractedly, to think that 

« True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance. 

As those move*' easiest who have 
learned to dance 

and' in others to reject art and au¬ 
thority altogether. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, from the general tenour and 
bearing of his arguments,'that bis ob¬ 
ject is not only to shew the ifecessity, 
or rather the advantage of consult- ' 
ing autlioritv and precedent, to form 
our taste ana regulate our judgment, 
hut the danger of being guided by 
either in actual practice. With this 
theory we perfectly agree, for 
though we are aware, that taste is 
no intuitive or instinctive quality, 
.that we must consult the taste of 
those who have gone before us, and 
that 

Those move easiest who have learned 
to dimee,'* 

yet we are equally aware, or at least 
It appeara to us, that neither the 
artist nor- the poet can hope for suc¬ 
cess, if he has precept and example 
always in view. ‘There is no pro¬ 
duction of the mind but requires to 


be governed by laws peculiar to 
itself, and riwrefore lie who would 
apply the laws of any other produc¬ 
tion to his own, or be governed by 
them, will always find himself mis¬ 
taken. Mr. Shee’s theory is, in a 
word, that the artist and the poet 
should consult authority, and be ac¬ 
quainted with the best models, but 
that in their own productions they 
should think and judge for tliem- 
sclres. When we say that this is 
his theory, we do not say that he 
has explained it so briefly and ex¬ 
plicitly; but whoever peruses his 
Elements of Art,” can easily per¬ 
ceive that these are the- principles 
he wishes to incincate. When Mr. 
M’Dcrmot, therefore, in his “ Dis¬ 
sertation on Taste,” objects to Mr. 
Shee’s rejection of authority, he 
very evidently mistakes his theory. 
As oar limits will not permit us to ex¬ 
tend our observations farther on Mr. 
Shee’s poetical works, we shall con¬ 
clude with the following tribute, 
which has been paid to him by Lord 
Byron hi bis “ British Jiards an<t 
Scotdl) Revijewers.” It must be parti¬ 
cularly gratifying to Mr. Slice, that 
he should happen to be one of the 
chosen few whose merits have been 
acknowledged by the noble bard. 

And here let and genius find a 
place, 

Whose pen and pencil yield an equal 
grace j 

To guide whose hand the sister arte 
combine, 

And trace the poet’s or- the painter’s 
line; 

Whose magic touch can bid the canvass 
glow,' ' 

Or form the easy rhymes, harmonious 
flow, — 

While honours doubly merited attend 
The poet’s rival, but the painter’s 
friend.” 
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LETtERS FROM AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 
. No. JI. 


I PROMISED nif reader to meet 
him at the foot of the statue of my 

S allant countryman, the Duke of 
^ellinj^ton. 1 viewed this collos- 
sal figure for a considerable time 
with the_eye of a connoisseur, for 
** I am jnotning if not critical,” but 
I must not stop to make niy readers 
acquainted with the result of my ob¬ 
servations. 1 was surprised, 1 must 
confess, at one thing, namely, to 
find the Grecian hero not begirt 
with that armour, which has been 
immortalised by the pens, both of 
the Greek and^ Roman bards, and 
which was so stoutly contended for 
by Hector and Ulysses.* My as¬ 
tonishment did not arise from the 
intention of the artist in displaying 
a faithful copy of Achilles in all 
his fair proportions, but from the 
subscribing ladies having thus de¬ 
nuded their favourite of his martial 
trappings. , The attitude, of the 
figure has an inclination, which 
gallantry would interpret into one 
for the fair sex, and as None hut 
the brave deserve the fair,” this 
is fair enoqgh. Two admiring 
4>elles passed by at the instant, 
which diverted niy attention, and 1 
rode towards Kensington-gate. I 
overtook on my way Lord Derby 
Dangleton, whom I had formerly 
seen in Paris; I observed to him that 
there was a very fine show of his 
lovely countrywomen, both in car¬ 
riages and in the long walk towards 
the gardens. “ Stupid things !” ex¬ 
claimed he, “ they have neither 
witchery nor fascination, vivacity nor 
small talk.” Here he hung halfoiriiis 
saddle, looked conceitedly and dis¬ 
dainfully around him, dropped the 
rein for a few seconds on his horse’s 
neck, cocked his beaver on one side 
d-la-parieimnet and after going 
through- the manual exercise of 
combing a huge display of hair on 
the opposite side to hfs hat, and 
plucking a fly off his cassacks, ,he 
began to hum 


" Fleuve du Tage 
Je quitte tes bords heureux ; 
A ton rivage 
J’adressti mes adieux ?” 


I was just going to make iny 
adieux to him, when, recovering 
from his reverie, he- burst out into 
‘‘ dear Continent, thou art my de- 
ligJit: England is not the place for 
a man of taste; here is a line park 
for yoyu,buthow monotonne,• vromen, 
but how insipid; a public walk, but 
how triste. No it won’t do ; 1 must 
order my wings atid be olF for 
France and Italy; hut, above all, 
dear, delightful Paris : that’s the 
place.” He now looke,d saucily 
through his glass at a girl of ex-, 
quisite beauty, and of raost.mode$t 
appearance; “ barn door!” said he, 
coiiiemptuously, “ No, d—— me, it 
won’t uo. Sir.” A heel-motion now 
brought ins horse into a canter: my 
Shamrock (so I named my horse^ 
evinced symptoms of rebellion, and 
endeavoured to leave my Lord be¬ 
hind, but good breeding forbade- 
such a thing; I reined him in, and he 
trotted and fumed with me until 
we got to the guard-house, where 
he again capered and pranced, threw 
pebbl cs over Lord Derby’s castor, 
and we turned up the ride again. 
“ A frisky fellow, your Irishman,” 
said he; ** if I had him I would 
•soon take the shine out of him: ho 
is quite above his work.”,—“ That,” 
replied 1,. ” you might also, per¬ 
chance, do td your Irish tenants (be 
having an estate in Pat's-lan'd) but 
he is not a bit too milch for me. 1 
never discourage the national spirit, 
when, as you see, it is only playful 
.instead of being dangerous; but if 
you were to overwork hini, and un¬ 
derfeed him, no doubt he would 
be a different animal .”—Comme 
vous le vouliez," answered my Lord, 
requiring a foreign ally to come 
into his aid. I endeavoured on our 
return up the ride to convince hiin 


, * .’Star could I possibly forget the line which struck me so. forcibly when a 
boy—Arma vin fortis m^ios milhmftp' in hJOsUs, See, 
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that there was every foreig'B amnae* 
ment, nay, every foreign vice in, 
Xiondon, which’ his Lordship pos¬ 
sibly rould wish for at Paris,. Flo¬ 
rence, JVaples, or Vienna. “ D- 

Vienna!” said he, “ the three first 
d ta bonne heure, hut none of your 
cold places for me ; it makes a man 
look blue, do you see.”—“ And the 
others make him black sometimes," 
retorted L “ JV’importe" be re¬ 
sumed, “ I wish 1 was at either of 
them; hut pray where will you find 
the circles, the saloons, the soirees 
and reunions, the mysterious meet¬ 
ings, and the foreign*gay theatricals 
in fiomlon^”—“ At a hundred 
noblemens’ and gentlemens’ hou'ses; 
at dowagers and demireps; at the 
Rouge et noir^ tables, which dis¬ 
grace the metropolis,” mioth I; “at 
the boulolte table in Bury-street ; 
the increasing French houses con¬ 
tinually establishing in London: at 
the Opcra-iJ.ouise and the Argyll; 
and at the parties oiincurabies who 
are afiHicted with gallainania, the 
languid haliits of Italy, and w'ho 
consume their properties in the de¬ 
sirable societies ot foreign singers, 
dangers, actors, actresses, gamesters, 
and mtriguutes." — “ Bah, bah!” 
articulated Lord Derby, imitatively. 

“ "tea, we have two or tlirep foreign 
theatres, a- few gaming tables ill 
attended, and here and there a house 
where fashions are imported from 
Paris; but th^ want spirit, free¬ 
dom, gaiety. They are so much a 
VAnglaisCi that they only serve to 
whet the appetite for migration ; so 
bon jour mon ami, we cannot agree 
upon these points. 1 hope we shall 
meet to night at Lady Kktherine’s 
iioii'eef and so‘man and Irorse furc- 
wel.” Shamrock began to kick, but I 
again tamed him, and “smiling as 
in scorn,” turned my back upon 
my giddy ai-qnaintnnce.' 

1 had nqw to make an evening 
call before dinner (for Hesperus had , 
arisen upon my airing) on a cousin * 
of mine, Lady O’Trmnp. ghe had 
not yet quitted her downy couch, 
Imt on sending up my name she 
insisted on niy waiting, assuring, 
me, per lady’s woman, that she ; 
would throw on a wrapper in five 
minutes, and come down stairs 
directly. Five, quarters chimed upon 
her.tiniepiecc before my gentle^ coz 
.made her appearance m a wraj^r 


of cambric, trimmed with the lace 
of Valenciennes, A pair of satin 
shoes, tied round her ancles with 
ribbond, and|i handkerchie f of em¬ 
broidered muslin twisted round her 
head, and tied in a bow over one 
eye. This was her neglige —her 
morning dress—her five minutes 
toilette —not to forget the profusion 
ofglossy curls in’the front of her 
head, whilst the other tresses were 
confined in papers. What must have 
been her dress for* dinner? and, 
most probably, a third arrangement 
of captivatioq for the ball or soiree. 
•She told me that she had a thousand 
things to say to me,- and, unfortu¬ 
nately she kept her, word. She 
. wished to make me au fait as to the 
town, to direct my taste and a’P* 
petite at'the same tune, to point out 
to me a couple of houses where a 
meeting ot genuine gastronarnes 
took place weekly, to inform me of 
those of her acquaintance who had 
the best cooks, to let me into the 
secrets of a Nabob's cellar, who had 
a trirk of keeping back his best 
wine for the heel of the evening, to 
warn me against the ecarte of a cer¬ 
tain square, to advise me to pay 
great attention to a certain rich 
heiress, whom 1 thought detestable, 
to beg that i would not lielieve one 
word which iBrs. Mehdax might 
say to me about herself, to treat .me 
with all the scandal of the town, 
and, in' conclusion, to engage me 
to give her my arm'at an “ atnome" 
in rortland-piace. Her last words 
were, “To hpwmany parties are you 
engaged to-night ?”—Two,” said 
1 , “ a dinner and a private concert.” 
—“ Oh! that’s all, (bridling) that’s 
nothing ; you can easily then de¬ 
vote an hour to me, one in the morn¬ 
ing will do, for 1 am only going 
forform’ssake.” f promised to obey; 
and now found other five quarters 
^ of an hour mispent. .My groom had 
’ led Shamrock up and down so often 
that he exhibited none of that fire 
and sprightliness which he had dis¬ 
played in.the park. Tlic animal was, 
like myself, a novice in town^ the 
fatigues of which suited neither of 
■ usi* “ Poor fellow!” said I, “ who 
or what would not be worn out and 
dispirited by waiting -at the dfiors 
of the great, at hging thus kept in 
fatiguing attendance for no> .piit- 
pose, without the objeot of • sppW, 
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exercise, or recreation in view ?” I 
cantered home, but*Shatnrock shook 
his head frequently on the way, and 
was as tame as Lord Danglcton 
seemed to iiave wished him some 
hours before. I found iny servants 
at their supper at my dressing time; 
for, altiioiigh I kept bad hours, the 
estahiishrnent was orderly as to 
meal time, save only the exceptions 
of the upper servants, who got^gCT- 
tlmmuty drunk over a collation at a 
later hour, and . played at cards 
until 1 came in in the morning. I 
arrived too late for dinner, blush¬ 
ing and apologizing, but as I soon 
found that this was du hon ton, this 
was my maiden and last apology. 

At the morning shew of in 
Hyde Park I haa observed a pro¬ 
fusion of Freftch hoits and bonnets, 
but at the dinner and concert all 
was French dresses, head orna¬ 
ments, gloTe.s, shoes; the manner 
of wearing the shawl, the borrowed 
affectation of the fair: this brought 
to my inind the advice of appearing 
any thing but what I was. The 
same counsel had been unnecessary 
to these elegantes. When half past 
twelve arrived, I escaped from the 
gay scene, well aware that 1 was 
not missed, for 1 was not a virtuoso, 
a man so powerfully rieh that 
mothers might cast a hawk’s eye at 
me for thfeir daughters. 1 bore not 
a title, which afHuent low birth 
or insignificance might, incline to 
pension, fot- life, or to purchase for 
self and heirs in succession. 1 bore 
no badge on iny breast of embroi¬ 
dery to dazzle ambition, and I was 
not known to above one-tentli of 
the company. ' It was ir^ effort to 
please and to seem pleasedin return, 
for which I overheard some old 
stagers of fashion, and some de¬ 
clining beauties sav (I thought a 
' little too loudly), “ W^bo' is he ? Do 
you know his name ? He is a well 
dressed man: who did he dome 
with V' * A whisper next inter¬ 
vened, and a depreciating remark of, 
“ I believe he .is an Irish gentle¬ 
man.” -All this 1 bore patiently,' 
raised every thing, was gratified 
y the music, and made a decent 
retreat. On my way to my stylish 
cousin, Lady O’Trump’s, I coUlil 
net help feeling a certain void of 
comfort and amusement, from which 
a small drclc of'sinccrc friends,* do 


mestje harmony, rational and 
strnctive conversation, or genuine 
miith and festivity would have re¬ 
lieved me: but 1 was a stranger, 
although in a neighbouring land, 
aiul^ under the same king and laws 
as w]ien at home, and I made up 
my mind to gain experience, and to 
be content when I could, and pa¬ 
tient where I must. Her Ladyship 
kept me waiting for lialf an hour; 
she was gi vi ng the last blush of you tli 
to a cheek ndiich it liad long down 
from, the last twist to a favourite 
lock of hair, and an increased spark 
to an eye, which late hours and dis¬ 
sipation had dimmed. She was 
splendidly attired, and was rom-' 
pletely what the French term vne 
femme svpevhe. 1 w'as commanded 
to dismiss my carriage, and to ac¬ 
company her in her ms a vis, behind ' 
which two footmen mounted, averag¬ 
ing about thirteen feet between 
them, the lofty laced hat included, 
and bearing weapons offensive and 
defensive, which might have caused 
them to be mistaken for Pole—ish* 
■gentry. They played their part ad- , 
mirably, for Jupiter intonans was 
nothing to the thunder which they 
raised at the door of the lady “ at- 
home,” peals of which W’ere kept 
up with infinite spirit for whole 
hours, amid the press of carriages, 
the emulation of coachmen, the ' 
dread of pickpockets, the vigilance 
of police men, and the crowd and 
coxcomicality of a batallion of fel¬ 
lows in livery. Is this pleasure, 
thought I, are we at home, or i‘a 
any lady at home here ? The stair¬ 
case was masqueraded into a grove, 
one room was a conservatory, 
another sqpmed like the Temple of 
Flora: here the flowering myrtle 
reminded me of Italy ; there the 
orange trees were like scenes m Por¬ 
tugal or the South of France ; one 
alley conducted you to the Cape of 
Good Hope, another a,veniie led you 
to a bower of ros^; painted win¬ 
dows marked the sacred aisle, and 
transpargnecs cut us off from 
prospect of a totvn. I lost a little 
money at cards, andti little time in 
chit chat with Lord Derby Dangle- 
ton; but I must say, that the fea¬ 
tures of one c;tfd-(able contradicted 
his assertion as to ,his country¬ 
women’s wanting spirit, and the 
flippancy of other tomales far ex^ 
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e««<{ed inutH talk,' the urant. of 
which he had rannilaihed, of. My 
cousin now joinea in<! on a eofa, 
«nd informed me that she' had 
heard a great deal in my favour, 
which she had endeavoured tojm< 
prove }ty doubling my rent-roll, a 

i jiere of duplicity which I requested 
ler not to practire again.^ It was 
asserted that I %va8 easy and good 
naturedr and evidently bad tra¬ 
velled, hut I yet wanted a little 
brushing np; (did they mean to 
get rid of the dust of the Emerald 
Isle ?) “ A little touch of affectation,** 
she observed, ** would be of service, 
and" a becoming pride.”—“ Your 
humble servant,” replied I. “ Yes,” 
continued she, “ a degree of pride 
is as necessary as a drawing-room 
suit.'* She now bade me order 


her’ Itarriage, and she set me down 
at my^'door; orfe.can. bear a set 
dor»n from a lady. Well, thought 
I,: on retiring to rest, pride is not 
in fashion at my home, bnt it may 
be useful in travelling, for 1 see 
many a one ^et on most astonish¬ 
ingly by it, doubtless because 

** Pride, where wit fails, steps in to 
onr-defence, 

And nils up all the mighty void of 
sense.** 

I must try what I can do with it, 
and with this 1 fell asleep. Good 
night, Mr. Editor, Ladies and Gen¬ 
tlemen all. 

I remain, 

Yonrs most sincerely. 


THE SIGH AND TEAR.. 

Patience to Sorrow cried, one day, 

“ Tell me, ray mournful sister,' pray. 

Thy twin-imrn offspring, which most dear, 
Etbcrial Sigh, or glittering Tear ? 

Which dotl) most melingly express. 

Grief, pity, pain, and tenderness ? 

If forced to part with one, pray who 
Should still await, soft nymph, on you 
“Alas!” the pensive parent cried, 

“ That were an evil choice to bide. 

My fairy ministers, sweet pair! 

So subtly formed, so sadly fair. 

Delicious gem-like, crystal Tear, 
Transparent, silvery, lustrous, clear. 
Sparkling on childhood’s cheek of bloom. 
Or shed by woe at friendship's tomb; 

Of aiding beputy’s witching wile. 

In company with sunny smile ; 

The smafting'flow from passion’s eye, 

I'he balmy dew of sympathy. 

Sigh hath a tone more linsVd and holy. 
More plaintive, meek, and melancholy; 
Unostentatious, deep, profound. 

Cadence of heart, ibought^shapen 'sound! 
A bosom-pang that bursts cuntrool, 

A gliding, soft, escape of soul; 

Constant, •sincere, serene, intense. 

It speaks with ^rillin^ eloquence; 

Eludes the world^ dending eye. 

All troth, and all timidiw* 

Heart searching power of aspect mild. 
Thou, —Thou art sorrow’s tavourite child. 


Aria, 



Th$ Shipwteek. 


Aai 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


<* Hark! peala the thooder of the signal Bvaoit. 


The day had been particularly; 
fine, and I stood admiring tiie de< 
parture of the snn as he was rapidly 
retiring from the surface of the 
ocean, whose, watery ridges were 
beautifully crimsoned, with his part¬ 
ing beams; when my attention was 
attracted ^ group of* peasants, 
who were silently watching the ap- 

f iearance of something on the bound- 
ess deep, though its distance ren¬ 
dered it as yet scarcely discernible. 

I turned my eyes towards the ob¬ 
ject which had so firmly fixed their 
attention, and in a short time be¬ 
held a vessel sailing In gallant trim 
before the bre^, which filled her 
canvass. After observing it for a 
considerable time, I saw it stop sud¬ 
denly in its coarse, and the sails, 
which but a minute before were, 
swelled out by the wind, hang mo¬ 
tionless, while the streaming pennon 
curled itself round the mast. From 
the conversation of some old men 
who stood by me, I found her situa- 
tion was by no means enviable. One, 
who by his silver hairs and hoary 
look seemed to be the senior of the 
party, was remarking to his neigh¬ 
bour —** Say what you will, Davy, 
but I like not the look of yon sky ; 
those little clouds bode no good to 


the dweller on the salt seas; and for 
my part, I’d rather pass a week 
of nights in St. Edmund’s Turret, 
where the ghost of Esterling is for 
ever crying out,‘Beware! Edmund, 
beware I’ trian I would be now upon 
those sleepy waves.” The person who 
stood next him, and whom 1 had 
concluded to be a fisherman, from 
the old and tattered jacket which he 
wore, added to the foreboding re¬ 
marks of the first speaker—“ Aye, 
aye, I ween ye speak the truth, and 
may I never draw net again if some 
harm comes not to yon brig before 
midnight. I well remember, when 
forty years ago last March, the 
* Bonny Gilderoy,’ stuck in the same 
place. She little knew her danger, 
nor thought that rocks were there,' 
because ^e did not see them, but 
the first squall pitched her boivs 
Under, and in half an hour she was 
shivered plank from plank. 1 sball' 
never forget that day, nor the song 
which mad Wilson, as he was called, 
made the same day. Hold now, you 
shall hear it, unless my memory be 
buried with him who made it.” 

The old fisherman proceeded to 
sing in a voice by no means musi¬ 
cal, yet suited well to the song it¬ 
self, and to the scenery around. 


THE BONNY GILDEROY. 

The winter’s snow was on the ground,— 
The winds of March blew cold,— 

The gallant snn refused to shine, 

To waste his beams of gold. 

The sea look’d wild, the sky look’d dark, 
Loiid was the sea-gulls joy; 

When from the west, on the billows breast. 
Came the Bonny Gilderoy, 

Anon the slnmb’ring winds arose 
And swept the briny sea. 

The waves that long lay still and dead, . 

, Now danced rightl^trily; 

They beat against wraggedxpcks,. 

Aye th reaching to destroy^ 

But, careless stUT^'cdTgood or ilji, ’ 

Sailed the Bbtmy Gilderoy. ^ 
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'J he thunders shook the murky sky,' . * 
The forked lightninirs flashed. 

While Ioud.the.BpsrHij^|SIilf^s roar’d 
That o’er 

fudlfeli^Y<^^^ ^’ 

For tbin^ithing' ptst; and struck-tht^ nriast, 
Of the Bonny Gilderoy. ,' 

And then the piercing’ shriek tras'‘heard, 

■ Mix’d with the o'ceahs roat,—i’’' 

For all was lost, and the gallant'sliip 
Shall plough the'waves no’more. 

‘ Full many a corse >vas catt on shore. 

The ravens to decoy, ' * 

Which •hoverihtf flew round the lifeless crew 
Of the Bonny Gilderoy. 


The song was scarcely ended 
when a rough looking sailor, who 
had been all along gazing from the 
heavens to the sea, and then to tlie 
ahip, exclaimed aloud, “ Hold your 
noise, Tom, we shall have ,enough 
of noise presently, for there goes 
the cormorant ana the gull; and if 
the black clouds deceive me-pot, we 
shall soon hear the cries of man 
•mixed with their cursed croaking, 
and the roar of the dashing breakers; 
so bear a hand, let’s down and make 
safe the skiffs—^there’s no time to 
lose with so wild a sky above, and 
80 still a sea below us.” With that 
he bounded off, followed by his com¬ 
panion, and they were soon lost 
amidst the windings of the rocks. . 

This seemed to be thq.signal for 
the whole to depart, and in a short 
time 1 was the only one left, except 
indeed a young man, who till now 
had escaped niy observation, and 
w{io was leaning against an old 
wall a short way off, with his arms 
folded and apparently regardless of 
every thing, save the vessel, upon 
which he tad fixed his eyes immov¬ 
ably. But the darkness of the night, 
which now came on apace, concealed 
him from me, and'I mneied he had, 
following the example of the-test, 
retired to his home. The moon now 
rose, but the scud which swept wild¬ 
ly over the horizon only permitted 
it to be seen at intervals, while the 
largeness and paleness of the halo 
with which it was surrounded evi¬ 
dently indicated the approach of a 
storm 5 which was confirmed by the ‘ 
awful stillness whijch reigned on 


earth. The few withered leaves 
which’ still clung to the branches 
rustled with a fearful motion ; while 
the waves came slowly to the shore, 
and sent forth a low and hoi low sound 
as they beat against the cliffs, or' 
flowed over the shells and pebbles 
of the coast. 

Darkness now asserted her power 
uncontrouled. No object Could be 
discerned save here and there a faint 
glimmer which shone through the 
window of the cottager, and even 
that was hardly distinguishable; for 
the inmateshad well nigh excluded all 
light, by cruuding round its source, 
where they sat eitner silently gazing 
at each other, or else relatnig some 
doleful narrative, of itself sumcient 
to terrify the superstitions peasants 
without the assistance of ^he por¬ 
tending elements. Many -a tale of 
most terrifying description had al¬ 
ready been told, and mahjrippre bnt 
half related was deprived of its co’n- 
clnsion, and cut short on the verge 
of it.s melancholy catastrophe by a 
loud blast of wind, which thrcal;ened , 
destruction to half-the village, and 
the flying open of the doors an¬ 
nounced to those within the arrival 
of the storm they had been fearfully 
expecting. The rain, at the same 
time, began to descend ; at first in a 
few large drops which pattered 
mournfully against the windows, 
and, increased in a minute to the 
tempest shower: — the lightning 
flashed faintly along-, and the rumb¬ 
ling of tbe'tfiundcr was heard at a 
distance. Though every flash grew 
more vivid than th'at which had pre- ‘ 


• The name of a chain of Ifidden rocks, where the sce»e.of thett^f^SeiltiBaita- 
tivc IS laid. ' / ^ 
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ceded it, and every peal, became-^ so attentively on the vessel. The 
louder anil louder; whije tihe inr' boat darted o’er a wave and was lost 
tervals bet\Vcen each wa8»i|ll^''up from sight in a moment. By the 
with the whistling of the wind;^d flasjh^of the guns we could still dis- 
the roar of the breakers, which haO^'4in|fuish the brig whenever the surf, 
now risen to considerable violence. which". ndW rose to a' tremendous 
Nothing could be well greater height,'presented a clear passage; 
than the contrast which, at this but the little skiff seemed to have 


tinie, existed between' (lie tumult 
without, and the ailchbe within 
doors. For each sat silent and mo¬ 
tionless as a statue; or if any one 
ventured to speak it was done^ in so 
subdued a tone, that it sounded but 
as a whisper, and even then the 
speaker seemed afraid of infringing 
upon the rights of the matldened 
elements. But this lethargy was 
not doomed to last long, for We were 
soon roused from it by the thrilling 
report of the signal gun, which 
broke upon the - ear with an awful 
, echo, and seemed possessed of elec¬ 
tric power — again, once—twice— 
clirice the sijgpals were heard - in 
r^id succession ; and now the idea 
ot fellow-beings being in danger 
roused all from tlie stupor which the 
first report cast them into. Each 
forgot for a while the tempest which 
a few minutes before had filled them 
with fear, and rushed, toward the 
shore. By the time 1 had reached 
it, the beach was covered with those 
who being bettor aeqaainted with 
the ways, had got th^re before me. 
But no one could do more than ex- 

f ircss liis feelings In sudden ejacu- 
ations,'' as the' lightning or the 
flashes from the guns, which now 
kept up an incessant firing, revealed 
the vessel to his view, where she 
.might be seen struggling between 
two sharp rocks, \i4iich' rose upon 
each side of her, and against which 
the angry breakers beatihg caused 
the surf to cover the ship every mi¬ 
nute. The ncople on the shore, 
either stood motionless with fear, 
■or ran madly from place to place 
along the rooks, to catch a glimpse 
if possible of the stranger vessel, for 
to render her any assistance 4n her 
present situation was altogether im¬ 
possible. However, to do all. that 
might be ddne, two small boats were 
brought forward, and a lilieral .re¬ 
ward offered to. anv who would be 
hardy enough to risk tjj^ir lives for 
the preservation .ef others, lustaptly' 
one qf them was ..decupled by a’ 
young man whom, by the glare of 
a torch, I recogni^d to be tne same. 
that 1 had seen at pight-fall gitzing. 


disappeared for ever, and it was 
given up for lost by most persons. 
However, after waiting in painful 
suspence for several minutes, it was' 
again observed wearing to* its ob¬ 
ject, and a shout from the vessel 
announced that the crew had recog.-' 
nised the intrepid hero who had. 
come to their assistance. But fate' 
seemed determined to' tliwart all hu¬ 
man efforts, for a heavy swell, ac-. 
companied with a resistless squall, 
of wind, forced the ill-fated vessel 
against one of the rocks she had so' 
long avoided; and, from the con- 
fased noise which ensued, wc under¬ 
stood, alasi too well that she was 
wrecked'—that all was passed. Dark¬ 
ness now completely veiled every 
object from our sight, and the next 
flash of lightning, sliewcd us the 
ship, though still together, yet laid 
completely on her beam-ends, and 
washed by every wave. 

About an hour after the storm 
began to abate, and the moon peep¬ 
ed through the clouds at intervals. 
We still continued on.the besnih in 
hopes of being able, every minute, 
to gain some information coni^rii- 
ing the wreck;, but we waited in 
vaiu; the vessel still remained im¬ 
movable, and the fragments which 
floated ashore had nothing on them 
from which we might learn. hcl* 
name or place of destination. Mid¬ 
night arrived, and we were well re¬ 
paid for all our anxiety by the ap¬ 
pearance of our little skiff, emerging 
from the waves with its gallant 
charge, and two other persons, We 
hailed it with all our might, hut our 
joy-was considerably damped 6n 
receiving no answer, A minute 
brought it to where we stood, but'ifs 
cargo was stiff; one had ceased to 
breath—the generous.youth, indeed, * 
wds still alive, but the power of ut¬ 
terance was gone, and ere morning ' 
be also was a corpse. While the 
third, the maid he loved, and whom 
he had rescued from a watery grave, 
at theittpen^ of his o«4 life, sur- 
viyed but a week, and now rests be- 
Mde him in id^e chnrehTyard of St. 
D—. ; , ©*LTA. 
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DICK SPOUTERj OR, HE WOULD BE AN ACTOR. 


“ Make way there, ho I a group of piflyem come, 

Hark! to their drums and trumpetfr—give them room} 

We’ll have right royal sport my merry masters; 

Here’s one that swears he’ll play us any thing.”— Play, 


*« What can be pleasanter tlian 
the profession of a player? Sir, 
there is-nothing like it; an actor's 
life presents a constant sncct-ssion 
of variety; he lives in a scene of 
delusion, dispensing delight to thou¬ 
sands, and inhaling in return the 
grateful Lncence of their praise; he 

IS 


** The glass of fashion, and the mould 
of form; 

The observed of all observing.” 


• "** Wherever he goes the public eye 
is on him, and the utmost import¬ 
ance is attached to his most tdrial 
actions. Your poets are but se¬ 
condary beings; ’fis true, they have 
the merit of invention, but what arc 
their conceptions if not embodied 
by the actor? The genius of the 
jone is confined witliiii the limits of 
imagination; like the figures of a 
phantasmagoria, his hero'^s are only 
reflected on the curtain of Our fan¬ 
cies, till the other enters on the 
scene, and>turning the airy nothing’s 
into flesh and blood, gives to the 


entire representation a startling rea¬ 
lity.” Such was the eiilogium on 
an actor’s life, pronounced some 
years since, ’ by my stage - struck 
friend, Dick Spouter, as 1 in vain 
endeavoured to persuade him to 
abandon the idea of following the 
profession of a player, for which, 
notwithstanding bis wit, and other 
most companionable qualities, I 
could not bnt consider him to be 
totally unfitted. “ All that- you 
have, said, my dear Dick,” said 1, 
“ is no doubt very fine, and perhaps 
very true. Tlie life of a favourite 
actor, 1 ^^rant you, glides on plca- 
' saotly enough, once he has passed 
the grand ordeal of public opinion. 
Indeed, 1 believe there is no des-' 
cription of talent so inucb courted, 
or so well paid' in these times, as' 
that of a successful actor; but turn 
the picture for a moment, and fancy 
1 , but imagine a nrl^ 

,|pull of immortal longings after hw- 


trionic fame, but without the slight¬ 
est particle of talent to imitate nu- 
man nature, and yourgood sense can 
scarcely present to you a more ridi¬ 
culous figure. Behold him iu the 
act of ‘ tearing a passion, to tat¬ 
ters, to very rags, to split the cars 
of the groundlings,’ groaned at by 
the boxes, liissed by the galle¬ 
ries, pelted by the pit (here 
Dick gave an involuntary shudder), 
made the laughing stock, in short, 
of all his friends and acquaintances. 

A poet,” 1 continued, “ may pass mus¬ 
ter, although his verses are as poor 
as chicken broth; a briefless lawyer 
bus generally something to corn- 
menu him on the score of wit or 
waggery, even if his legal know¬ 
ledge were insuflicient to supply 
him tyitli powder for his wig; a bad 
painter, or a crazy musician, carry 
something about tl^em to redeem 
their absurdity, but a player, with- ■ 
out taleni, is of ;l11 hounds the dull¬ 
est. He is a ,black sheep among 
men; ‘ a tainted w'ether of the flock.’ 

No, no, my dear Dick, if you regard 
your own interest, and the advice of 
one who sincerely wishes you well, 
you would try any thing on sooner 
than the sock or buskin : for, be as¬ 
sured that, excepting in the instance . 
of a few gifted persons; who have 
risen into sudden eminence bv the 
mere effort of their natural abilities, 
the. profession of an actor is, of all 
others, the most hazardous to at¬ 
tempt, and the most laborious to 
pursue; and, as 1 once heard from 
an eminent performer, who is still 
iu the enjoyment of a merited repu¬ 
tation, * it is not till the mental and 
bodily faculties of a player are on 
.the decline, that he begins to under¬ 
stand his profession.’ ^]n short, my 
dear Dick,’’ 1 added, there are so 
many difficulties to be encountered, 
and such various Crosses and vexa¬ 
tions to be endured, ere a man can 
arrive at any thing like a respect- I 
able rank in the profossionc that un- ' 
less you had taleitt the most decided 
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to start with, and eren then, such 
is the capricious and uncertain na< 
ture of public taste, that you could 
not be certain of success. 1, for one, 
should give niy decided vote against 
vour pursuing this line of Ul'e.” 
jDick, who had heard me to the end 
with tolerable patience, finding- it 
in vain to alter ray opinion, or to 

* gain my approval to his favourite 
scheme,' gave up the task of com¬ 
batting my arguments, and merely 
added, “ I regret that 1 am obliged 
to disagree with you, my good Sir, 
but my resolution being fixed, your 
advice Unfortunately comes too late, 
as 1 have made np my mind to leave 
London to night, for the purpose of 
making a provincial tour previous 
to the opening of Old Drury, where 
I have no doubt of obtaining a first- 
rate engagement. Indeed, my own 
anticipations of success," he added, 
with the most self-satisfied look, 
“ are considerably strengthened by 
the opinion of several amatenr 
friends, who have witnessed my 
performance of some of Shakspeareu 
top characters. Among others I 
may mention the names of Lord 
Frederick Fustian, Sir Richard Rant, 
and Major Monthit, with whom 1 
had the honour to play at Chel¬ 
tenham and elsewhere; and, be¬ 
tween us both, 1 cut them all out. 
None of them were fit to tie my shoe 
strings. Had you but seen me as 
Hamlet^ in my cut velvet dress and 
black bugles, you would have said— 

* How Well, he looks the prince; his 
lofty air 

Gives full assurance of his high de- 
gree : 

• Nobility to others lends a grace, 

But he, methinks, reflecta a lustre on 
it.’ 

s' 

Sir, they were all mad, down-rig^t 
mad with envy at the thought of my 
plucking their laurels ; and, would 
you believe it! the Hon. Augustus, 
Featherbrain, who played Horatio 
tome, finding that I tlire^ his ta- 
' lents so comjdetely into the shade, 
had tlie meanness to try to put me 
out several times, by pretending ip. 
forget his cue; and, when he found; 
that I was too perfect in my part t«) 
be disconcerted by his blunders,' he 
actually trod on roy corn, as if^by 

I accident^ at a’ most particular pas- 
sage, of which he kneiv I ineant to 
/Eut, Mag. Dec, 1823. 


have given a new reading. The 
pain 1 felt brought the tears into 
my eyes; but I never flinched, and 
thus instead of enjoying my morti¬ 
fication, he was obliged to stand by, 
the unwilling witness ,of my glory." 

After this flourish, my de^r 
Dick,” said I, ‘‘I shall add no 
more than merely to wish you every 
success; but where, may 1 ask you, 
do you propose to make your public 
dehutf" — “I did intend," said 
Dirk, “ to have started at once in 
London; but, as Henry VI. says, 

* 1 did not wish to be the cause of 
civil broils.’ After my first appear¬ 
ance, I am fully aware that the two 
rival establishments would go to 
loggerheads about me, to try which 
should claim me as its own; and 
then 1 should be the talk of the 
town, i^nd every one would be point¬ 
ing at ’ the great Mr. Spuuter.* 
Besides, I have no particle of envy 
in my composition, and I did not 
think it altogether - a fair busi¬ 
ness. to eclipse established merit. 
Keaii, Youpg,. and Macready, are 
deserving actors in their way; but 
comparisons might be drawn to 
their prejudice, and I wish to avoid 
every thing that tends that way -7 
' for these reasons 1 have fixed upon 
Bath as my starting-post, and 
thither I shall proceed to night: 
and if you look in the papers to¬ 
wards tfic close of next week, you 
will see the account of my deoiif. 
1 appear in my favourite character, 
Hamlet, and I anticipate the most 
complete success. How 1 shall asto¬ 
nish the natives: the town shall 
teem with my praise, and the critics 
shall laud ine to the skies, Ndtbing 
like it since the time of Garrick^ 
first appearance in Goodman’s-nelds. 
I shall be the stare, the talk, the 

*■ I will astonish even Garrick's shade. 
On Kemble's brows the laurel’d wreath 
. shall fade, 

Young, Kean, Macready, shall no lon¬ 
ger blaze; • V' 

Ye lesser stars bide your diminished 
rays!”* 

** Bravo! Dick," cried I', ” you are 
certainly inspired.” — Inspired, 
my dear Sir,” he answered;how 
can I be otherwise. p^’Sltlvely 

give fiftyi pounds that ydh should be 
pre 8 t 5 n%hoif would unworthy 



^nd scruple* vanish into air; 
.' ihiii air.’“ f no ionger 
any,doubts,” answered I,, “ as to 
-the sensation you will produce; but 
tell me, my dear Dick, is your mind 
absolutely made up to try your 
chaiiee in tragedy ? Perhaps a pre¬ 
vious attempt in genteel comedy 
would be an advisable step prior to 
your grand essay.”—“ Genteel co¬ 
medy!” reiterated Dick, with the 
most contemptuous smile, “ my 
good .Sir, how very grovelling are 
your ideas on these subjects. No, no; 
tragedy, immortal tragedy for me; 

*' I love the sad and sentimental queen 
Of sighs and tears, and her will 1 in¬ 
voke.’ 

Besides, my wardrobe, on which, by 
the way,I have expended a goodronud 
sum, is purely tragic: every thing 
splendid and vniqne. Such robes, 
such feathers, such stars and span- 
^cs! had i met yon sooner 1 would 
nave regaled yoar eyes with the 
sight, but my luggage is already in 
Bath, and I am all impatience to be 
after it. 1 shall be so busy during 
my stay; however, and so bored with 
complimentary visits, that I cannot 
give you the promise of a letter: 
the newspapers must- satisfy you as 
to my success, for soon 

* Through all the island will the tid¬ 
ing fly, 

And e^ry tongue will echo—have you 
seen him ? 

When shall he be here ? which of the 
city gates 

Shall open to receive him ?’ ” 

“ Hallo! waiter, bring the bill; 
time presses and I must be off.” 
llie bill was brought, and Dick and 
U after a mutual interchange of 
good wishciS, took our several ways, 
lie to gather imporisliahlc laurels in 
Bath, and I to the silence of niy 
chamber, to indulge,raymuslngs on 
theaU-confidont and vivacious spirit 
from which I bad just parted. 

Poor Dick! thou wert then in the 
hey-day of tliy spirits; a fine, gay, 
lively tellow, with a purse as light 
as thy heart, admired and courted 
by*all who knew thee; but 

“ Where bo tliy flashes of tnerviment 
now, , 

That were wout to set the table- in a 
roar > 

Quite chop-fallen n* 


Chance ^rst thinn^ me into the way 
of Dick, and I .know not how it 
was, he had the knack above all the 
men I ever knew of taking you, as 
it were, by surprise; you should, 
like him do your best against it. 
There was something, so' easy, and 
withal so pleasant. In manner, 
that you must have acknowledged 
he w'as the most captivating,fclmw 
in the world. I remember the first 
day I met him was at Tom Bate’s. 
Tom was a pleasant soul in his way; 
he had a certain dry method of his 
own that gave an admirable effect 
to his comical stories. But Dick! 
Dick was a Chameleon, and dis¬ 
played as many different degrees of 
humour in the course of an hour, 
as that fanciful animal is said to ex¬ 
hibit colours in the day. I was 
never fond of making acquaint¬ 
ances; indeed, I believe, I am re¬ 
marked for a certain formality of 
manner, which I most likely inherit 
from my mother, whose ancestors 
came originally from Spain, but the 
deuce was in the fellow, there was 
no getting over him. The glance 
of his eye was sufficient to melt the 
very starch in the frill of a Spanish 
grandee. It was useless to look 
cold upon him, for ithe mercury in 
his constitution iose higher in frosty 
weather. Some calleuhim a rattle, 
and others a -mad cap, but none 
could dei^ him the palm of plea¬ 
santry. For my own part, I was not 
twenty minutes in hts comptMy, till 
■ i found that 1 loved him; and from 
that day I felt an interest in his fu¬ 
ture fortunes for whicli I could not 
easily account. I saw him the child 
of genius, ardent, aspiring, and full 
of nopes; if this young man’s ta¬ 
lents, L nave said, take but a right 
' direction, he will probably sbine in 
the world. But 1 too well knew 
that a spirit like his was just as 
likely to pursue a wrong course; 
and 1 sighed as 1 thought on the 
fate which too comld'Only attends 
unguided genius. 

1 had for some time suspected his ‘ 
predeliction for the stage, and 1 
augured no good from his connec- 
ffon with some young men of rank 
and fashion, who were distinguished 
in the liighei circles as amateur ac*' - 
tors. My. suspicions tvere further 
Strengthened, oy observing amoing ^ 
.his books, a new edltion-of V Mrs* 
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speare’s tragedies j”—“ Siddons on 
gesture anoi action,” and “ The 
Thespian Preceptor.” His chambers 
too, eshibited every mark of a thea¬ 
trical propensity. In one comer lay 
the robes of Richard, in another the 
dress of Macbeth, while the inky 
cloke of Hamlet occupied. a more 
cohspicnous situation. The walls 
exhibited numerous portraits of ce¬ 
lebrated performers, in their fa¬ 
vourite characters; under each of 
which was written, by the pencil of 
Dick, a brief panegyric on their re¬ 
spective merits. I n short, every thing 
1 saw in hiS'apartments convinced 
xne of the new excitement which 
his spirit iiad received. His manner 
and appearance, 1 also observed, had 
undergone a considerable change; 
his puce was exactly squared to the 
gait of a tragedian, at the moment 
of his deepest musings. His air was 
lofty and reserved ; and he spoke in 
blank verse, occasionally embellish¬ 
ed by some apt quotation from 
some of the many plays be was con¬ 
tinually studying. His slightest re¬ 
marks on tl)e commonest topics were 
delivered with pompous precision; 
and bis most trivial actions displayed 
theatrical dignity: In tine, his whole 
manner and air gave an admirable 
picture of the mock heroic. It seeiu- 
;ed that 'he ivas suddenly seized with 
a desire to take on the grand and 
melancholy, and disdaining the bus- 
Icin of the laughter-loving Muse, he 
assumed the sock, and wrapped him¬ 
self in the robes of her graver sis¬ 
ter. I’d his intimates, however, 
and that he was Kind enough to 
consider me one, was sufficiently 
proved by his asking my opinion on 
his favourite scheme (although, by 
the way, he had pvevijously deter¬ 
mined to adopt his own),^ he laid 
■aside, in some measpre, his newly 
acquired reserve, and on the occa¬ 
sion of his flight to Bath, he seemed 
80 far elated with his subject, as to 
throw into his discourse a dash of 
his former pleasantry. 

I remember calling at bis lodg- 
i|ms one day, when 1 surprised him 
i^earsing, with stentorian lun^s, 
the part of Richard^ which he had 
undertaken to play at one of the 
minor theatres, “ for the benefit ^f 
the widow, and five qhildrcp of a 
deceased profcssionM gepj^emaa.” 


He motioned toa chair as l entered.; 
and I sat me dovt^n, in sad civility, 
to listen to his ravings: unfortu¬ 
nately, however, “ I am nothing if 
not critical,” and I therefore begged 
leave to object to his using certain 
contortions of face and body, which 
I conceived completely outstepped 
^that golden rule which Hamlet 
endeavours to impress upon the 
players, but which he was pleased 
to assure me were admirable points. 
Poor fellow! it was a pity after all 
to damp his ardour; but, had I not 
interposed, I verily believe that the 
vehemence of his action in depict¬ 
ing bis. supposed encounter with 
Rmhraond, would heve been fatal to 
his landlady’s china, for ibe poker, 
which he floutislicd in lien of a 
sword, was taking a fine sweeping 
direction towards the brittle ware, 
when, by a fortunate movement of 
my cane, I luckily averted the 
threatened blow- It was then that, 
seeing his total incapacity to raise 
any other sensation in an audience 
than absolute derision, 1 ventured, 
with due timidity, to assure him 
that, however bountiful nature had 
been to him in other respects, she 
had not, in my poor judgment, ^be¬ 
stowed on him the slightest particle 
of theatrical talent. “ Let not the 
opinion, or the advice of others, my 
dear Dick,” said 1, “ encourage you 
in this pursuit, for which, be assured, 
you are liy no means fitted. I ought 
to know something of these matters, 
for I have lived Tong enough, not 
only to have witnessed the dawning 
of Kemble’s genius, but to have be¬ 
held the' great Garrick ere Ids was 
on the ivane: his voice is still in ray 
ears, and his figure is now brefqro 
me. That picture there bear-', hihi 
some faint resemblance; but no 
painter can give you an a,dequate 
idea of Garrick as Zanga, ^in which 
character he is there represented. I 
remember having heard it said, that 
Yopng ^made considerable altera¬ 
tions in’this tragedy, in compliance 
with the suggestions of that great 
man. The first scene, in partiqn’ittT', 
was nearly re-written, as the fn- 
trance of Zanga, in the original,, 
was delayed to the second act, 
did not agree with the taste qf (^r- 
rick,' who loved to p^o^pce an early, 
as well as a strong . impression. 
Kean, who completely ftttls in sus- 
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reminds 

notwithstanding’, much more 
forcibly of Garrick, tban Kemble 
did, even in his best days, Ilis hur¬ 
ried entrance, in particular, during 
the raging of the storm, accords 
more, not only with the acting of 
the “ mighty master” in that parti¬ 
cular part, bat'in my opinion, with , 
the spirit of the character itself, than 
the stately and measured step of 
Kemble previous to his delivery of 
the opening speech. ' But these re¬ 
marks, which have been suggested 
by the view of that picture, are be¬ 
side our present question.”-^**** Well 
then,” said Dick, “ although I per¬ 
ceive you are tinctured by the pre¬ 
judices of the old school, 1 should 
wish vou to tell md candidly what 
you think of my talents as an actor. 

* Nothing extenuate nor set down 

aught 

In malice.' " 

*' I thank you for the hint,” said I, 
*' but as I have already offered you 
my opinion, 1 have only to repeat 
it now. You have not, in my poor 
judgmmit, the slightest notion of 
describing a passion, or delivering 
a sentiment; your utterance and 
action * out Herod, Herod!' in fact, 
they outrage all propriety. You 
seem to mistake fury for force, and 
bombast for dignity; your acting 
has not'even the merit of being a 
laughable burlesque on tragedy: dor 
it partakes more of the ravings of 
insanity, than the rantings of a buf¬ 
foon : It is a strange infatuation, this 
turn for the theatricals.” I added, 
** I have known in my time, many 
excellent young men who were filled 
with the same delusion, which gene¬ 
rally ended in their joining some 
strolling company. I would not 
have yon, my dear Dick, be equally 
misled, as your friend Hamlet says 
to his mother^ 

* Lay not the flattering unction to your 

soul.' ' 

That you are in the possession of 
talents which you do not own. Yon 
perceive I speak home to you, my 
young friend; but you ’should not 
reject a wholesome medicine, be¬ 
cause it. happens not to please your 
palace. The feeling of charity is 
®^*>’»tobecoromendedj and there¬ 


fore, I give yoQ full credit for the 
motive which has, no doubt, influ¬ 
enced you in espousing the cause of 
the widow and her five children; 
but the world is inclined to he cen¬ 
sorious, and your vanity will be 
charged with an act which is due 
to a more commendable feeling.”— 

“ I despise tlie world,” said Dick, " 
“ and am equally regardless of its 
praise or censure. With regard ^ 
to your opinion of my talents, I 
thunk you for the pains you have 
taken to discover my possible de¬ 
fects, but 

* By the - fiiith of man I know my 
price.' 

I feel that in acting I am destined 
to excel, and that in time the unani¬ 
mous voice of an admiring people 
will hail me as a brilliant star. 
Blit my hour is almost come,” he 
added, looking at his watch, “ Sir 
Robert Ranter, and my friend Ae 
Major promised’ to meet me this 
evening at' the theatre; we are to 
have a dressed rehearsal, and Lady 
Betty Bunt assured me, by her fair 
hand, that she would not fail to be 
present. 

‘ Limbs do your «<(Hce and support me 
well, 

Lead me but to her—then fail me if 
yon can!' ” 

But I turn from this digression, and 
resume my narrative. Five years 
had elapsed from the .^ime of Dick 
Spouter's departure-from toWn, dur¬ 
ing which time 1 was in total igno¬ 
rance of his fate, when I chanced to 
stroll, one fine morning in the last 
spring, into St. James's Park, and " 
there, taking a place on one of the 
rustic seatSf I was insensibly led 
into a train of thoughts, which ren¬ 
dered me almost unconscious of be¬ 
ing seatetl next a stranger; who kept 
eying me between the snatches of. 
time which he whistled, apparently 
to while away the time.' ]4rceiving 
after a while that' my musings were 
so narrowly observed, I prepared to 
shift my quarters, when the stranj^ 
started up, and placing himself mil 
before me, he exclaimed, ** Oh! 
world, thy slippery turns—what I 
a,n.d will you too cut an old friend, 
because he happens fo be witbottt a i 
sixpence to buy hie iHi^kfati?” the ' 
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voice, a voice of other jrears, 
but the appearance of the outward 
man was so far reduced, both inf the 
desh, and its exterior appendages, 
that it iras not without some difB- 
culty 1 discovered the features of 
Dick Spouter. But how unlike the 
Dick Spouter of fonser days, was 
the wasted and wbe-begone figure 
that stood before me! 

——“ meagre were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the 

bone.” 

His coat, hat, and pantaloons were 
all of a dingy brown: yet, notwith¬ 
standing his broken down and dila¬ 
pidated appearance, and in spite of 
the gay crowds that were passing at 
the time, old recollections came so 
thick upon me, that •! could not re¬ 
sist the impulse which I felt to 
shake him cordially by the hand. 
“ Poor Dick,”.said I, “ tlie world, 
1 perceive, has dealt hardly with 
theei and thon hast been bufiTetted 
about on its rude stage. Thy morn¬ 
ing dreams of glory, are (juite dis¬ 
solved.”—“ Aye,” said Dick, with 
a rueful smile, 

< And like the baseless fabric of a 
vision 

Leave not a wreck behind.!’ 

I have been sadly treated by Dame 
Fortune since 1 saw you: you per¬ 
ceive 1 am quite cut up. A curst 
infatuation for acting came over me, 
and led me from every thing sober 
and sensible. 1 have .lost all my. 
little fortune in following a vain 
chimera, and my health is mined into 
the bargain: no one iviU know me 
now in this contemptible attire. I 
have neither money nor friends ; in 
short, you behold before you the 
miserable remnant of a strolling 
player.”—“ I have little doubt of 
your suiTerings, my poor Dick,” 
said 1; ” but come along, and we 
will talk further on the subject. 
Yon have not breakfasted 1 sup¬ 
pose “ Why, noreplied Dick, 

“ to tell you the truth, I have not 
experienced the comfort of a re- 
guW meal for many months, nor 
have 1 slept upon a softer bed than 
this;” he added, pointing tOjilthe 
bench on which we had been sea^d. 
“Good Godl” said 1, “you ba^^e 
not sfirely paased the night here ?” 


He shook his head, and repeated 
with a ghastly look the lines which 
follow, a melancholy song, which 
he said he composed to beguile a 
dark and bitter hour. 

“ The birds of the air though at ran¬ 
dom they fly, 

And the bees though they heedlessly 
roam, 

Can shelter them soon from the pity¬ 
less sky, 

When the rain it decends, and the 
tempest is high; 

How happy are they, and how wretched 
am I, 

Bereft of the comforts of home ! 

The sky is my curtain, the earth is my 
bed. 

My friends 1 have liv'd to deplore; 

An outcast 1 wander, by misery led, 

No dwelling is open to shelter my 
( head, 

I fain would lie down and repose with 
the dead, 

Where fate should oppress me no 
more !*' 

I took him by the arm, and hur¬ 
ried him away, fur his gestures and 
'appearance, 1 perceived, began to 
attract observation ; and after walk¬ 
ing in silence for a few moments, 
for I found my heart too full to 
speak, and his 1 fancy was not much 
lighter, wc found ourselves seated 
in a neighbouring coffee-room be¬ 
fore a cheering tire, and a plcntifnl 
breakfast of .tea, coffee, toast, and 
eggs, at sight of which goodly fare 
poor Dick seemed to regain some¬ 
thing of his former* sen'. But it 
was quite evident from his hollow 
eye and broken voice, that he was 
falling a victim to some inward 
malady. His language too wu at 
times incoherent, and more thun ever, 
made up of flotations from various 
dramatic auttiors. He gave me a 
brief outline of ^his unfortunate ca¬ 
reer in pursuit of histrionic fame, 
but I foroear to repeat it here; for, • 
with the exce|Hioii of the manner m 
which his adventures were detailed, 
and to which 1 should despair of 
doing adequate instice,- thertSwas. 
little in them beyond the ‘ ninaV< 
quantum of crosses and dUappoint- 
ments to which all strollers arc sub¬ 
ject, but it was really surprising, 
after all he had endnrbd, that his 
passion for tbeateigals was still nb- 
abated. He 'itpokef^ith his usual 
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ardc^r^ ihe profession, and attri* hearing that the place was foshion* 
bOUsa his ill success to every other ably filled, and tnat the races were 
capse hnt his want of talents It is about to commence. Oar opera- 
true that, when stung by the me- tions immediately began. A large 
mory of some particular suffering, out-house was hired, over which 
lie curst in the bitterness of his we hung our battered standard, 
Soul, the fatal infatuation W which and caused to be painted in large 
he was first influenced. But the characters, “’Theatre-Royal.” The 
poison was too deeply rooted for sanction of the mayor wasprocared, 
even misfortune to eradicate; and, and we sent forth flaming bills, 
“ hugging his dear destruction,” the announcing the arrival of our corn- 
nininciitofhis bitterest railings, was pany, which, “ for acting, dresses, 
often followed by a burst of his samery, and decorations, was de- 
forrncr enthusiasm. He seemed still cidedly the first in England.” The 
to fancy that he possessed no com- next point of consideration was our 
mon talents for the stage, and that opening play, and here it was that 
one day or other the world would our grand deliberations commenced, 
acknowledge his merits. The de- Our company was chiefly made up 
praved taste of-unenlightened au- of raw recruits, and each of them 
diences, the want of discernment in proposed a piece in which they could 
the managers with whom he was at display their individual talent in 
times engaged, and the intrigues of| some favourite part, and our lua- 
more fortunate rivals, were always nager, as was nie custom, lieard 
the rocks on which he foundered, every one’s opinion, and always fol- 
In short, from his first appearance lowed his own. 1 had long sighed 
in Bath, where, as far as I could for au occcasion of shuwing.ofi',’' 
learn, lie-was roost uncquivo^lly continued Dick, “in one ofShak- 
damned, to his last attempt -in a speare’s characters, and I thought 
rni.serable barn, when the receipts .the present a golden opportunity 
of the house amounted to three and too precious to be lost. My Ham- 
aixpence, he bad undergone a series let’s dress 1 had carefully reserved, 
of misfortunes and privations, that and 1 knew that the-general ward- 
might well have broken down a robe bad nothin« like it. In fact, 
more elastic spirit. His wardrobe, - it was a very costly affair, and it 
on which he had expended, nearly had attracted general admiration 
all his fortune, in the full anticipa- when I first displayed it atathcatri- 
tion of ultimate success,* became cal party given by the Empress of 
a prey to the depraved companions all that was tasteful, Lady Betty 
with whom necessity had cast him ; Bunt,” here Dick sighed, hung hi.s 
and he liras even destined to witness head, aUd then contiuhed. “ It 
the entire ruin of his cherished came to my turn to speak, and I 
hope, his Hamlet’s dress “ of cut immediately proposed llamlot, rc- 
velvct and black bugle.s,” which, as serving to myself the principal cha- 
ho said, he valued as he did the racter. The general voice was 
apple of his eyre. “ There, even against me, and tlie manager shook 
there,” cried Dick, “ where I had his head. However, I produced my 
garnered up my heart, the hand of dress, and iny wishes were ulti- 
spitefnl envy left its mark.” But mately carriw. How my heart 
the incident, touching bis favourite panted when 1 saw the play an- 
dress, affords so good a specimen of nounced the .day following : * tfie 
the crosses by whicb he was sur- part of Hatnlethy a celebrated per- 
ronnded, and is at dhee so cli'arac- forme.r, who has been engaged for .a 
teristic of the strolling fraternity, limited number of nights.’ 
that I shall endeavour to relate it, 

as far as my memory serves me, in »The morning dawn'd and heavily in 
his own langnaffe. “ We halted the cloads 

next said Dick, in continua- Brought on the day, big with my 

tion oflj^ adventures, “at a town fate.’ 

'u of which I forget 

tbenan^' Onr manager was resmv- I, was determined to put forth my 
ed to„^tn^e an impression, and we strebgth, for now or nevet^. I 
*5^*.*. ‘Jonsidcrably elated by thoU^it. . Out reheaml 
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well, I augitrcd a glorions 
nig’hr. 

* But, Oh! vaiu thought, who can com- 
uiand his fate*.’ t 

i had deposited niy precious jjar- 
uients in a place of safety, as 1 
thonijfht, in the general dVessing- 
room, and thither 1 repaired, 'filled 
with mounting hopes’ to array my¬ 
self as the inclaneholy Prince. With 
pal pita ting heart 1 heard the buz of 
the audience, and on looking through 
a slit in our great curtain, I saw 
that the benches were literally cram¬ 
med, ’J'he tinkling of the promp¬ 
ter's hell called fur the first innsic. 
The King, Queen, and Courtiers, 
were all dress^, and Hamlet was 
hotly called for. 1 ran to the spot 
where I had concealed my dress, 
when, Ob ! horrible sight! f beheld 
my beautiful velvet cut into a thou¬ 
sand shreds. My robe, tunic, and 
tranks, fell to pieces in my hands, 
and my brilliant jet ornaments, and 
black bugles, lay scattered on the 
ground in beautiful disorder. All 
behind the scenes w<as bustle and 
confusion; the play had commenced 
and no Hamlet could be found, for 
1 absolutely refused to play in any 
dress hut my own. In vain did the 
manager intreat, threaten, and ca¬ 
jole: I' was fixed in my purpose, 
and nothing could shake me. In 
-short, the finale was this, the ma¬ 
nager ciime forward to throw-him¬ 
self, as he said, on the indulgence 
of the audience. The gentleman, 
who was ro have played Ilandct un¬ 
fortunately broke his leg on his way 
to the theatre, and he, therefore, 
appeared before them for the pur¬ 
pose of craving their permission to 
read the part. The thing was past 
enduring; groans, hisses,and orange 
peels, assailed him from every quar¬ 
ter. ‘ The part of Hamlet read! was 
there ever such a huitibag?* The 
storm raged, the benches were torn, 
up, the liglits were pat out, the 
ladies screamed, and the gentlemen, 
swore. 11 was tlien, that availing 
myself,” said Dick, ” of the geiier^ 
confusion, I hastily collected the 
remnant of my wardrobe, and aware 
of the penalty which 1 had incnrrM 
by my refusal to play, for I 
under articles at the time,'! s1I|iped 
.out unpcrceived, and leaving Vny, 


worthless companibbs to witness the 
result of such stormy doings, [ 
speedily decamped from the town, 
to try my fortune in anotber quar¬ 
ter.” 

The evening was far advanced 
before 1 parted from Dick, but re¬ 
collecting a pressing engagement, 

I was obliged reluctantly to separate 
from him. His unhappy situation, 
however, had made a deep impres¬ 
sion on me; and, as 1 pressed bis 
hand, I requested him to tell me in 
what way i could best serve him. 
He assumed a tlieatrical attitude, 
and answered me from Othello. 

“ ‘ ■——I ccreet thy love, 

Not with vain thanks, but with accept¬ 
ance bounteous, 

And on the instant will 1 put thee te 
it.’ 

Lend me a crown,” he added, in a 
stage whisper. “ And thou shalt 
•have it, Dick,” said- I, “ but a 
crown will do thee little service;” 
and glancing ■ significantly at his 
threadbare coat, I handed him a 
sum which accorded more with his 
necessities, and my own feeling's. 
“1 am still at my old chambers, 
Dick,” I added, “let me sec thee 
there betimes in the morning, ami 
we will talk further pn thy affairs. 
He wrung my hand in silence and 
we parted. 

Hut, proceed we now to the last 
act of poor Dick’s ovcntfiil drama. 
A fortnight had elapsed from the 
day of our accidental meeting, when 
1 received a note, in an almostunin; 
telligible hand, requiring my at¬ 
tendance at the sick bed of a friend, 
who was most anxious to si.e mpi, 
My fears but too well assured ttib, 
that I was about to witness the fiual 
exit of ^oor Dick ; and taking a 
bottle of old Madeira in my pocket, 

I followed the messenger of deatlr, 
a miserable old woman, 'through, 
lanes-and courts, and alleys bli^/' 
until vve reached a wretched house, 
in the attic of which, on th(^||iare 
hoards, and wrapped in a scbnly-. 
blanket, 1 discovered Ull that wu 
left of tl^e once gay and captivating 
Dick Spouter. Though' evidently 
in a dying state, and, unable to artt 
culate, be. ;^emed. quite sensible of 
my approbeb, fb* ^ w^eom^ed me 
with a tight his moist 
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cap ijfcold tea lav at one 
side of him, aim an open book at 
the other. Curiosity prompted uic 
to glance at the latter; it was an 
old 0 ( 1(1 volume of Sbakspearc. 
Perceiving the poor fellow’s ex¬ 
hausted state, I speedily uucork(?d 
iiiy never-failing medicine, and 
emptying the cup of its washy con¬ 
tents, I applied the cordial to his 

f iarchcd lips. The current of his 
ifu, which was ebbing fast away, 
returned to its former channel, and 
his eyes regained a little of their 
wonted lustre. He raised his head, 
smiled, and smacked his Ups, and 
then, to my surprise and pleasure, 
he repeated, though in a faint and 
broken voice, Falstalf’s encomium 
on his favourite sack. I was really 
delighted to tind the almost magical 
effect which the wine had on him. 

Cheer up, Dick,” said I, “ and 
hope for better times. We must 
move you from this miserable room 
in the first plar’e, and when thou 
art thyself again, we will see what 
further can be done. There is an 
bid friend, and brother collegian of 
mine, who has the power, and, I 
believe, lacks not the will, to do 
thee a service for my sake. In fact 
we have been putting our heads to¬ 
gether since 1 last saw you, and I 
hope soon to^see yon quite restored, 
and in a comfortable birth.” He 
pressed my hand in token of his 
gratitude, hut seemed to think by 
an incredulous shake of his head^, 
and a faint smile, that friendship 
could do but little for him. “ I am' 
grateful, my dear Sir,” be added, 
after a pause, in which he endea¬ 
voured to collect his remaining 
strength, “ for the kind solicitude 
which you have always felt for me; 
but, i rather think, indeed I have an 
evidence within, which ^lls me 
that, as Hamlet says, I ani about 
*• to shufllc off this mortal coil,' and 
to give my enemies the slip for ever. 
The truth is, 1 have been rather un¬ 
handsomely dealt with, although I 
begin to suspect, that acting was 
not altogether ray province, but let 
that rest. 1 have played my little 
part on the great .stage, and the uni¬ 
versal manager is about to call me 
to account,”—Phoo, phoo," said 


I, ** you must give up such gloomy 
thoughts: you have youth at your 
side, and you only want a little 
nourishme^nt to make you as spright¬ 
ly as ever.. You shall he removed 
immediately to a comfortable lodg¬ 
ing, where all that friendship can 
do for you shall be done.”—“ 'Tis 
all to no purpose, my kind Sir,” he 
said, “ but I thank* you neverthe¬ 
less. 1 feel that the hand of death 
is on me: its touch shoots coldly 
through my veins, and, should you 
chance to look in on me to-mor¬ 
row, as poor Mercutio says, ‘ you 
will find me a very grave man.' By 
the by, what an admirable charac¬ 
ter,” he added, “ is that of Mer¬ 
cutio. Is it true, I wonder, that 
Sfaakspeare said of him, * if I had 
not killed him so soon, he would 
have killed me.' I think it is Ma¬ 
lone who records the anecdote. I 
know I have read it somewhere. 1 
played Mercutio' once I remember, 
and ver^ narrowly escaped from 
' being killed, in consequence of the 
roof of the house falling in on us, 
just as Romeo was smashing the 
tomb; but I think I have told you. 
.the ci.rcumstanne already.”—“ You 
have, my dear Dick,” said I, “ and 
you must not fatig-ic yourself by re¬ 
peating it noW.”-^“ Feel here,” he 
resumed, placing my hand upon his 
heart, “ how very faint it beats—in 
a few moments more it will cease 
for ever. Ifow singular that a 
man’s life should be no pore, when 
this little oracle stops iti^cking. 

<Oat, out, brief candle, life’s but a 
walking shadow, 

A poor player, who struts and firets his 
hours upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more.’"—— 

At this moment an evident altera¬ 
tion became visible in his features ; 
and alarmed, lest any thing sudden 
should occur, I desired the old wo¬ 
man, who was busied in preparing 
to light the’fire, to procure a doctor 
•with all' speed., Alas! it was too 
late; for a few mbments before the 
physician appeared, poor Dick 
ureathed his last sigh in the arms of 
his friend. . 

.G.t.A. 
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HIGHLAND REVELRY. 

Mb. Editor, such an hour, the circumstance conid 

I USUALLY spend a few weeks each not but assume a wild and wizard 
autumn at the farm steading of a appearance, and mingle with asso* 
friend, on the north shore of the ciations of a romantic character. 1 
, River Forth, not far from Queen’s hastened to the snot; and on i#con- 
Ferry. 1 am particularly attached noitering through a window, found 
Co'the scenery in the neighbourhood, the large hall occupied by a party 
• which I consider litjtle inferior to of young men, dressed in the cos- 
any I have seen, dn the south side tume of the Highlands, and seated* 
of the Tweed. The narrowing of round a table of a very rude con* 
the river at the ferries, with the pic- struction, on which stood several 
turesque Isle of Garvie, midway articles of food. A stout well-made 
over, and the high land on the man was pacing the floor with 
north side, terminated towards the measured step, and slow,” play- 
'sea, with the perpendicular promon- ing one of the most %vild and mourn- 
Carlin's nose, from the top of fuT airs I ever heard. It was one of 
which you can almost touch the top- their national piobaircachol; a la- 
inasts of the many vessels that pass ment for the death of a chieftain, 
to and fro close under its brow. The and one that is still often played at 
beautiful expansion of the river funerals in the Highlands. Not- 
above, its sides ennobled with geu- withstanding the harshness of the 
tlemena seat^ and baronial resi- instrument and the monotony of the 
dcnces; and these again surrpund- music, the whole scene was well 
ed with fields in the highest stath of calculated to astonish a spectator; 
cultivation, and the whole picture, and the glare of a lar;^ fire, which 
bounded by the far-off blue Ben blazed in the huge fire-place, with 
Lomond, conveys, perhaps, one of the light which the moon afforded, 
the most picturesque ideas which through the many apertures in the 
imagination can form of a scene in walls, served to shew by the coun- 
fairy-land. tenanccs of the party, the effect upon 

Oil an almost isolated point of their feelings. *Twas a scene to 
rock, in the vicinity of my friend’s which the pen of the author of 
house, stands Rosyth Castle, once Waverley, or the pencil of Wilkie 
one of the residences of the Stewailt conld' hardly do adequate justice, 
family, now a very ruin. Here, When the tune was finished, I was 
where royalty has often held its on the point of retreating, but the 
splendid court; the crows and ravens eye^ of the musician caught me, and 
hold undisputed .possession.. The' a hint to the rest brought the whole 
hall which has often resounded'with in a moment to the spot I was about 
mirth and with music, resounds now, to forsake. An invitation to join 
alils! with the scream of the sea- them was warmly pressed on their 
gull, or the screech of the night side, and accepted on mine without 
owl. But a truce with wailing:' modi hesitation, 
such is the fate of sublunary things. I found ihe table pretty well fur- 
On the last evening of my stay, I nished with sundry of the good 
took mv usual ramble along the sea things of this life,, of which wc all 
shore. The moon had just risen, and heartily partook; after this meal, a 
shed her mild lustre upon the waters punch bowl, of no mean dimensions, 
and surrounding objects. The pon- was produced-, abd filled to the brim 
derous walls of the castle had their ^ with famous punch. We did it jus- . 
. share in the picture, and cast a .. tice, and required it accordingly to 
thick shadow upon the tide, that be replenbbed ofliener than once, 
was swelling and swelling, round Us commenced, and I spent, 

base: it was a lovely night. in'th^r society the two, happiest 

As I approached towards • thc' t hours Lhave ever enjoyed. - ' 

ruifls;.fthb sound of a mnsical in- All of.these.young niebiappcared, 
struromit, burst upon my ear,'pro- from thdTv'imfinberS, and versa-, 
ccediqg e^iidcntly from the interior, tions, to be above 4he lower class of 
j In such a" sequestered place, and at society; they were p^t^La society 
£»tr^ Mag. J)ee. l$23. ' 
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whkhhad been instituted, under the 
patronage of a celebrated Baronet, 
for tbc express purpose of iinprov- 
in"- the ancient highland music, and* 
alf of them were liiore or less pipers. 
Three of them boasted of having sa¬ 
luted the King, from the point of 
the pier of Leith, on his late visit to 
Scoffand. 

At my request an adjournment 
to iny friend’s house took place, 
where we spent the rest of the night 
in the most joyous manner ; even 
old aunt Kirsty uuaged herself so 


far as to dance “ a reel or twa wi’ 
the lads.” 

’The enclosed is a translation, 
which t have been favoured with 
since. Of a song which was sang in 
the course of the evening, in the 
original Gallic. 

The party took to their boat at 
the “ wi’ short hour ayont the twal,'* 
and the last strain of “ Over the 
water to Charlie,” fell on my ear as 
I sunk into the arms of our good 
friend Morpheus. 


soirfc OP “ THE GATHERING.” • ' 

Ours the strains renown’d in story. 

Of peaceful hall or deadly corric; 

Would you call to field, or foray, 

Melt to love, or rouse to glory: 

Sound our mountain melody. ' 

Where the gale of love is blowing. 

Health, ana mirth, and bliss bestowing; 

Where the cup of joy is flowing. 

Eyes are bright, and hearts are glowinjg: 

Pours the bagpipes.thrilliug lay. 

Who can hear its notes of woe. 

For friend deceas’d, or fallen foe; 

And see the mourners as they go, 

"To its wild notes, sad and slow: 

And melt not at its melody ? * # 

And in the day of doubf and dread. 

When bursts the battle o’er their head; * 

How strong the arm, and firm the tread, . 

Of Albyn’s sons o’er fields of dead • * ^ 

When cheer’d by its wild warluce cry. 

Ours the strains renown’d in story. 

Of halls of joy, or deadly corrie j 
Would you call to field or foray, 

Melt to love, or rouse to glory: 

Sound our mountain melody. 

V 


LINES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

How short, in retrospect, appears 
Our jojirney thro’ this vale of tears'; 

Each New Year’s Day in fancy’s view, 

We schemes of untried bliss pursue; 

And think not while in youtn’s gay bloom, 
-How stvift the passage to the tomb. 
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A DREAM OP. THE PYRAMIDS. 

Before . I commence the folloTr- parted, accompanied by my English 
5ng seemingly improbable narra* domestic and several Arabs, whom I 
tive, it may not be amiss to state in had hired to assist me in ray under- 
what manner I became possessed of taking. The morning being the 
it. It was in the winter of the year most pleasant for travelling, I set 
178-, that I was invited to spend the out before the sun had poured its 
Christmas at a friend’s house in meridian heat on the thirsty earth, 
Argylcshire, where among other and arrived at my destination in the 
friends of my host, I met the cele- evening, having rested during the 

brated Mr.-the Eastern travel- • heat of the day. The moon had 

Icr. , Onr mornings were employed already risen, and I took a dim 
in the sports of the season, each view of those enormous masses 
following his own inclination till whose effect is surprisingly magni- 
the evening, when we all assembled ficent in the paly beam. 1 wander- 
‘round the blazing hearth, one con- ed solitarily round their bases, while 
viviality heightened by our separa- thoughts crossed my mind that re- 
tion. Christmas feitivities and con- newed the ghosts or embodied forms 
versation closed a most idly spent of ideal lieing, which my iinagina- 
day, but such is the desire of man tion had so frequently created in my 
after novelty, that these amuse- youthful days. The visions ofin- 
ments began to fade on our taste, fancy hovered darkly around me, 
and the winter night to pass heavily, the ’spirits of the mighty dead, 
It was upon one of these occasions though now forgotten, seeiif^ 
our host proposed resorting to the to ride on the niglit breeze, whose 
old country practise of each person feeble memories whispered to my 
contributing, in turn, to the amuse- soul, ‘ all is vanity.’ The stillness 
inent of the whole, by relating some of the scene was only interrupted 
“ wonderment” or marvellous ad- by the snarling bark of the hyenas, 
venture that had fallen, under his who lurked in the neighbouring 
observation. remetery. Sometimes their hatcfiu 

Many were told, of which some forms would be ffeen to glance from 
assisted the amusement, and others behind the dark shadow of a ruined 
contributed to the astonishment of tomb, and as suddenly lost in ob- 

£hc company. At length Mr.- scurity. The antiquity of the piles 

spoke in the -fiiUowing words—but around me, the novelty of the scene, 
1 must premise that Ids manner of all combined to throw a sadly pleas- 
telling the talc, materially assisted ing gloom over my mind, and I re- 
its effect. His singularly swarthy tired to my tent with feelings which 
countenance, discoloured by burning I attempted to analyse In vain. . 
suns, agreed well with the foreign “ The brightness of the morning 
air of the American robe, which he 'Sun dissipated file visions of the 
had brought from Aleppo, and night, and I rose with renewed 
worn as a morning gown; and at ^ spirit to perform my undertaking, 
each striking part ofliis narrative. How different was the picture! 
Ids jet black eyes shone with a bril- the ‘things of night’ had faded 
liancy that was remarked by the away, and in their place all around 
whole company, and, indeed, his seemed to rejoice, 
whole appearance was that of a man “ The trampling of steeds, the niiu- 

who firmly believed what he was glcd voices of the; many in various lan- 
relating. ' guages, announced the departure of 

“ It was whilst waiting for lettew the caravan. The camels were re- 
from England prior to my departure ceiving their final burthen of water, 

into the interior of-that I de- and they drank deep and long, as if 

termined to inspect the Pyramids, indued with a sense of the distance 
those cclebrateci monuments of gi- they were to proceed ere they should 
gantic tyranny and kingly oppres- taste again. At another watering 
sion, whose origin, and whoiic use .p1ace,aparty.,^ffemaleArabs,Hkethe 
seem cqpally unfathomable. 1 dor shepherdess^ of iold,,|i;|crfc watering 



, .their^ck«» white the neig'hbourinf 
' vtcity w&R pouring forth its thousands 
to their aaiiy tasks. 

“ Having provided ourselves with 
lights and the usual acconopaniments 
of explores, we entered the largest 
pyrctinid ,at the usual place, and I 
proceeded on my search. The ap- 
. pearanee of the first chamber was 
solitary and desolate, being filled 
chiefly with rubbish and remains of 
mummies, to which the bHrl)arism of 
the natiresand the curiosity of travel¬ 
lers had beeu equally destructive. 
Several small avenues lead out of 
this apartment, one of which opens 
into another, which had been open¬ 
ed and the usual ravages had taken 
place. I discovered nothing but 
the remains of an alabaster sarco¬ 
phagus and some bones, which 1 
. afterwards found to be those of an 
ok or a cow. The day was nearly 

r it in such' researdies, and the 
Im, who had never liked the mi- 
dertaking, began to grow unruly. 
The fear of the * about,’ who 
watched over the treasures they sup¬ 
posed I searched for, at length gretv 
to such a height that they would 
stay no longer^ and they left ray ser¬ 
vant and myself to prosecute our 
discoveries by%nrselvcs. In truth, 
they could not have left me at a 
more inconvenient period, for I had 
observed some signs, which justified 
me in supposing, that I was near a 
large and unopened chamber. It 
was at the end of a dark passage,, 
near the mouth of one of those wdls 
,with which the place abounds, which 
diffused a most noxious vapour, and 
it was. only my ardent desire for 
discovery, that, couid have induced'., 
me to continue the operations 1 had 
commenced. My torches also were 
nearly all consumed, and . I, was 
obliged to send my servant for a 
further supply. While be was gone 
1 proccedea to introduce an iron 
crow in the insterti^* of the stone, 
for the purpose of winching an en¬ 
trance, nut the strei^th of the build¬ 
ing opposed my efforts, and 1 sat; 
down dispirited on a block of stone, 
near the before-mentioned iwll. , 
Here, inia short time, I began to feel ‘ 
the j^uence of its pestilential air, 
giddy, and I should 
haWfallen from my seat, had I not 
iWf a great exertion, roused mywlf. 


and - proceeded in mr attempt to 
force a passage. Whilst in the act 
of giving a tremendous blow on the 
stone, the agitation of‘the air ex¬ 
tinguished my light, but the blow 
' was not lost, for it fell and exe¬ 
cuted its object by making a breach 
in the barrier that had opposed my' 
progress. As I was provided with 
phosphei'ous, I did not feel any 
alarm for the loss of my light, but 
proceeded to feel what effect had 
been produced on the wall. I found a 
' large aperture, sufficient to admit 
me through, and on introducing 
my head, 1 saw, or thought 1 saw 
a light shining through a crevice 
at the further end of the apartment. 
Astonished at what I thought must' 
be an illusion of the sense, 1 hesi¬ 
tated to kindle my own light, and 
cautiously entered the newly opened 
chamber. 1 found 1 trod on a fine 
surface, and on walking across it, 
applied my eye to what I plainly saw 
to be an opening in a loosely built 
partifion, which, as 1 leaned against, 

. suddenly gave way, and 1 found my¬ 
self the spectator of a singular scene. 
In an ancient and large cliamber, 
on a couch of stone 1 saw reclining 
the figure of a man,'Seemingly aged 
though still vigi.’rous, his long beard 
* a sable silvered,’ fell in large and! 
ample curls upon his breast and arms, 
ancl added to the effect of bis coun¬ 
tenance, which was strongly indented 
with deep, farrows, 'that appeared 
, to be produced more by sorrow than 
by age. From'the celling was sps- 

J tended ab iron lamjp of an ancient 
brm, % the light'of which I was en¬ 
abled to remark the above particulars, 
and as its waverihg flame flashed on 
the face of the singular being before 
me,it added toits deathly hue; indeed, 

I should not, have thought him to be 
alive, had not the deep respiration 
pf his chest convincca me of the 
contrary. The appearance of the 
apartment assimilated '^eli with its 
inmate; around the walls' were se¬ 
veral rows of mummies, some in a 
standing poskiqn with their faces 
uncovei-ed, and the lip being fallen, 
gave them the appearance of grin¬ 
ning horribly at each other. I ad¬ 
vanced a step from the place ^ere, 
fixed with astonishment, I had mark¬ 
ed the id>ove in far less fime than it 
has taken to recite them;on a nearer 
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view 1 found that he was clad- ia > 
the common dress of - the jBast, and 
what particularly took my attcn* 
tion was, that ou his uncovered and 
livid brow, was fastened a rudely 
partitioned cross of diamonds, seem¬ 
ingly of great price. Hardly aware 
of my intention, I stretched forth 
my hand to touch it, when with a 
long, a deep drawn sigh the sleeper 
awoke; he threw his dark eyes, 
which' sparkled with a brilliancy 
that surpassed his jewelled front, 
wildly around him, and when they 
rested on me, be cried, ‘ what art 
thou come! destroyer, thou art wel¬ 
come, then at last shall 1 be relieved 
from my burthen, he free as the 
winds of heaven. But if destruc¬ 
tion he not th)ii purpose; if thou 
hast a nature that clings to the softer 
feelings of humanity, why disturb 
my repose.’ 1 must here state that he 
spoke in Hebrew, or rather in the mo¬ 
dern Syriac, which I understand per¬ 
fectly,having before 1 left England 
acquired the reputation of being 
rofoundly' acquainted with it. 
ecing me about to reply, he con¬ 
tinued, * nay, speak not to gratify 
an idle curiosity, you penetrate tlie 
sanctuary of the dead, disturb the 
last mansions'of the mighty, of the 
illustrious, of the great and good. 
Here at least I hoped to escape 
from the idle crowd whose thoughts 
are folly, and whose lives but va¬ 
nity. Thou seemest to stand asto¬ 
nished, but thy fearapare the effects 
of thy ignorance, I am no being 
of immaterial,mould; yes, thank 
heaven, I am hut mortal like thy¬ 
self, death must come at last and 
close a scene of lengthened misery; 
centuries are past since I have been 
an inhabitant of these vast piles, 
already ancient at my birth. Here 
from the glaring day I sought re-- 
pose, but the undying worm was in 
my heart; sleep could not lull itj 
amid thO'crowd it was felt embitter¬ 
ing every taste of bliss. Oh! tbe 
thought of R—— followed me 
every 'where. Mortal! these eyes 
have seen what man can never aee, 
and like so meek, so forgiving, par-, 
don; oh, pardon! But yon black 
fiend laughs at my imsery, mocks 
my prayers, derides my hopes,—oh! 
’tis bitterer than death to feel what 
I feel. Heath said I, fool) 'tis h}tin 
to die; when shall 1 feel its sting, 
rejoicing in its agony, then, ani| 


then alone can It .join those wko 
long have left toe a lonely wanderer 
on the earth. Oh! Mighty One, let 
me not live thns; thou hast said it 
is not good for man to be alone, 
and now no kindred can 1 claim, 
no living heart shoots in nnison 
with mine; no joys of home can 
warm in^ soul, confined within a 
fleshy prison, panting for freedom 
and for death. Mortal! 1 sport on 
him, reviled tbe Saviour of the 
world ; then came the unchanging 
flat, live and be a wretch, 1 vainly 
thought it was a blessing, not a 
curse; I will revel in delight 1 said, 
all that earth can yield shall be 
mine, ages shall bo born and follow 
each other to the tomb, but 1 .in 
never-ending manhood shall laugh 
at what strikes horror to every 
other heart. How futile, to think' 
life or length,of days can give hap¬ 
piness ! the partner of my 1]e.art 
died, I felt the pang—child after 
child fell in worldly strife, and I 
was left alone; then first | felt the 
curse indeed, to be alone amid a 
crowd, to feel no interest in all 
tliat wakes the heart of man; then 
I sought death and found it not: 
fire ded from 'me, water abhorred 
me, the depths of the great deep 
were known to me, the nameless 
myriads of its dens crawled around 
me, storms arose scattering navies 
to destruction and hurling me to 
land; earth quaked, I leapt into its 
yawning bosom, even then 1 breath¬ 
ed in agony to bursting—but the 
time was not come, the bursting 
volcano buried towns in ruins—1 
was cast forth unharmed, the breath 
of the desert knew me—the Ze- 
' moun blasted the caravan and left 
me alone; I touched the plague 
spot, but it was innoxious^swords 
of men shivered over my naked head, 
nought could harm the devoted'; 
then 1 would pass my time in plea¬ 
sure, but while woman smiled> wlnsn 
the winercupi sparkled in my hand, 
I felt the' curse; I songht wealUs 
and despised it, I turned con(|aeror—• 
slew my thousands, and was wretch¬ 
ed ; I loved woman and'site died, I 
could not follow. Li^it grew hate¬ 
ful to my eyes, 1 detested'man'and 
his ps;ltry wls^s, t sought solitude 
amid Ihese' ruinS) hut^^ here has.-he 
penctto^d; J fefewif-it, and deter- 
totUea he should pej^sh. I touch 
d^t Stone, khd masses crush 
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118 both; thoa wilt die, but I must seryant, who said, after a long search 
writhe in asfony 'till he come.’ he discovered me near the spot be 

“He moved, but! could not; every had left me. The next day 1 could 
feeling was bemimbed ; I gasped for ' discover no traces of the breach in 
brcatl), every tiling faded from my the wall; I knocked but could make 
sight, a confused noise of falling no impression; and on relating to 
ruins was in mine ear: I fell and my servant what 1 had seen, he said, 
knew no more. When J awoke I I had been in a trance, but I can 
was in my tent supported by my never consider it such.”. 

ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

On ! irhat are banks and bloom to me. 

Or sweets of honey dew ? 

Their verdure and tranquillity 
Are now a pain to woo. 

Is it a dream! or wild caprice. 

Of nature in her plan ? 

When near maturely to blast 
The highest hopes of man ? . • 

No—'tis a sad reality; 

And every murmuring breeze, 

Hut wispers a discordant note. 

Destructive to our ease. 

There was a youth of gentle heart, 

Whose suavity of man. 

Drew silvery note from Friendship’s lyre. 

And sighs from maid of sheen. 

His was a look’intelligent. 

Illumed with tuneful word, 
eye that beamed, a mind that soared 
Above the vulgar herd. 

The dower hut oped its petal bed, 

■ The richer tent concealed. 

The red wing of the storm empowered 
The sweets not half revealed. 

Now cold lieneath the marbled sla|^ 

A narrow cell contains. 

Wrapped darkicy in eternal night, 

The little that remains. 

A friend 'stands near, who knew the heart. 

The deep recess of soul 
And mind, who ne’er betrayed, but loved 
The warmth beyond controul. 

'The peasant stops on Sabbath eve. 

Lost in the rudest thought; 

Starts at the sad reverse, oat feels 
The revereneg he Ought. 

Time with unerring hand will soon 
The hook of fate display. 

And mingle with kindred dost. 

The thoughtless and the gay. 

The damask cheek, the maiden tint, 

. Tliat sweetly blushing flower. 

That gives to life its essence dear. 

Is faded in an hour. 

The pride of wealth, ambition’s sway, 

^ Await alike the dootn, 

Tlirt brings tlie despot’s power within 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

“ We take no note of time but by its loss.” 


Is the New-Year an era of pro¬ 
mise, or season for regrets ? Shall 
fancy wcare for us the- Votive 
wreath, or shall pensive memory 
crown the tomb of departed days 
with the mournful cypress ? That 
must greatly depend upon those on 
whom the first day of a commencing 
circle of months shall dawn. To 
youth an added ]|ear points at the 
pinnacle (however uncertain its at¬ 
tainment) of maturity, and to the 
plenitude of enjoyment, however 
pleasures visions may fade away from 
the feverish touch of fruition,—to 
old age, the departed year sinks 
like the fallen grain of sand in the 
hour-glass, and leaves a void be¬ 
hind it,—to the children of freedom, 
the roll of time offers improvement 
and happiness,—to the captive or 
the slave, another year seems like 
one link of his 6hains knocked off, 
but his ignorance as to the precise 
duration of that bondage^ offers little 
but melancholy; his courage has 
no given bound of exertion to keep 
in view, his heart and hope have no 
sure /cmd-iiiark to steer for; the 
saint and sage can, and the.y alone 
can, fix that resting place, where the 
sun scorches not the bondsman, and 
where the tear of sorrow was never 
known. , 

But we will shppose, and Iv>pe at 
the same time, tnat all our readers 
have no severe regrets to look back 
to in the last, and that they have many 
hopes in bright promise for the ensu¬ 
ing year,and that tlicy may be realis¬ 
ed, is our most ardent wish. Let us 
now enter into, and compare the na¬ 
tional and local customs of the season 
with those of other times, as well 
as the usages and discussions of the 
olden titles, with the remaining.ob¬ 
servances and merry-makings of 
our more refined ana modern age; 
and (since the taste for travelling is 
daily increasing), we will ’take 
our first stand with dur neighbours 
on the other side of the water. Le 
Jour de fan, in France and in more 
southern countries, is a day of great 
bustle and jubilation, of much glad¬ 
ness and festivity, closely inter- 
iiroven with mbral habits and re^ 


ligious duties. The enemies of 
these nations may deem this state¬ 
ment too flattering, hut- truth, like 
justice, is blind to prejudice alone, 
and teaches us to treat 

TVos Tyrinsue uullo discrimioe.'* 

The press of businesslike pleasure 
and hospitality consists in the hasty 
exchange of complimentary visits, 
(performed by proxy by the great 
sending their cards and empty car¬ 
riages about) and the not empty 
congratulations paid personally to 
age, to consanguinity, to patrons, 
and to friends; in the toys and new- 
year’s gifts flying through tlie 
streets; and in the devices of affec¬ 
tion, gallantry, wit, and flattery, 
in metre and in prose, which puzzle 
many a brain and greet many a 
bright eye, accompanied by bouquets 
which are welcome even from the 
humblest Hands. The moral and 
religious duties consist (and they 
are everywhere worthy of imita¬ 
tion) in the forgiveness of injuries, 
the cementing of breaches by em¬ 
bracing friends and former foes, 
and by reconciling and inviting 
alienated love and sentiment, by 
the long absent name on the card, 
or the warmly expressed wish for 
“ many happy years!” Frigid must- 
be that bosom, and forbidding that 
eye, which can treat and contemplate 
such customs with indifference; and 
in the hastening to the temples of the - 
-Most High as early as possible, 
thus to make the first action of the 
day and year a religious one, and 
to pour forth the mrvid orison for . 
self and those held dear, with a 
grateful sense for the favour of 
added days. These dues and duties 
cost pride some exertion, and self- 
love a manly struggle, and they are, 
on this account, the more valuable. 
The feast, the hall, and the theatre 
finish the scene; it is not impossible 
that in all this .pressing of bosom 
friends and congratulations, a Jm. 
das’s kiss may now and then occur, 
but let us look at the brightest side 
of the picture and leave it there. 
SiaiH land of liberty, 
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how fatet it with thee in these pip» 
ins’’ times, or rather, how ‘ fared it 
with thee in the days of yore ? It 
sincerity seek for the merry Christ* 
mas an(i happy New Year, she must 
not tarry in drawing-room circles, 
and in mercantile capitals,—slid 
must throw off pomp and parade, 
and travel modestly to the country, 
there to mix with the people in the 
rural gambols, quaint usages, and 
broad mirth of Christmas-tide. She 
must, if she be a true British spirit, 
forego the foreign gastronomic at¬ 
tractions of the kitchen, and feast 
upon plain, wholesome, old English 
fare; Darter the juice of the Rhone, 
the Rhine, and the Moselle, for the 
flowing bowl, nor disdain to pledge 
Ralph and, Molly in nnt-brown ale; 
she most draw nearer to her brothers 
and sisters, and lot the clothing, 
fradthg, and comforting of the poor, 
make them feel that' they form a 
component part in' the family of 
man. 

.In onr forefatliers’ times, Christ¬ 
mas was kept up %vith more exten¬ 
sive hospitality than in our more 
modish days'; the,Knight and the 
Squire.would full-bottomed 

wigs, rooitiy coat^ , knd gold laced 
hats) invite all .t^ neiglmourhood 
to their board, gfokning under sub¬ 
stantial fare ; turkies and sides of 
bacon would face each other on 
tables of huge magnitude ; boars’ 
heads With oranges in the. mouths 
thereof, and barons of beef would 
stand in proud array. The hungry 
were invited ‘to the lodge, castle, or 
ball; whilst hogsheads and barrels 
were tapped for rich and poor, neigh- 
■ hour ana friend, for visitor, and for 
the stranger journeying through the ‘ 
land of plenty. Ine Lord of the' 
Manor woula sally out in his coach 
and six to visit his tenantry, and 
the Lady Bountiful of the domain 
would condescend to lead down the 
dance, composed of humble fol¬ 
lowers and poor relations.. How 
vulgar is this picture in the eyes of 
new-fangled gentry, and the imita¬ 
ting scholars of the new school. 

^In Scotland antique practices are 
still adhered to, people sit up jovi-, 
ally to drink out the old^ and dfrinh ' 
m the New Year; and the toast is so 
|t8n pledged that it sometimes he¬ 
ns gravely, by “here’s a euid 
msw year t’ you,’U« dr many happy 


years to, you;” it next comes to, 
^morc briefly and familiarly)hapr 
py new years toypn,” throngh loud 
clamour and mirth, then is^heard 
“ years to you," the first words being 
drowned in Joy, and the articulation 
being so thick as to resemble ears 
to you,* a nod and a sliake of the 
hand now announces in spiritedly 
accents, “ here's to you^" and if, 
“ to' you," or “ you" be heard at 
last, it is a wonder. Whilst this is 
going on within doors, lads are run¬ 
ning abont in ^ streets .with hot 
nmt, and applyHg it and a coarse 
hearty salnte to first adventurous 

-female who trusts her person at the 
midnight, on the brigs (bridges) 
’ and omer parts of the town, tlie men 
shaking hands together and mutn- 
nlly wishing “ & guid new year’’ to 
each other; but the dandies of Bri¬ 
tish extmetio/h, (we do not like to 
call aught of spurious growth by the 
name of fair',) and your wouta-bes' 
something very great and impos¬ 
ing, q[ait town for fashion’s sake, 
but keep no holidays at all; the 
season is a bore to- them, and the 
only plan whieh they can hit on to 
seem- somebody, is to be gazetted 
out of London, -and to be supposed 
to be at something abbey or lordly 
house, on their own estates, which 
cither never existed, or which folly 
and extravagance has already mort¬ 
gaged and let, or first anmiitised 
into decay, and lastly sold but and 
out. 

This bdng out a/town has greatly 
damped the Christmas and Neiv 
Year’s 'jovialities in the mOtropblis, 
without removing the scene to the 
market-town and hamlet, to the fa¬ 
mily mansion and cottage; and has 
in general produced* a diminished 
feeling about the' ssfcred season, 
either taken in a religioasi a na¬ 
tional, or a bosjpitablo point of view. 
Soipe of the aristocracy of the coun¬ 
try, the patricians of anefient date; 
make a point 'br a favour of 'being 
at one of their principle estates; 
wherp their parks aria their <pre- 
serves yield the. produce of the old 
English larder, but the cbaches and 
six, the genuine wigs, the broad 
mirth and open houses have been 
placed for the most part upon the 
reduced or retired list,, whilst mo¬ 
dest relations and 'Ithe poor of the 
parish have to complain, either of 
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being pttt upon half-allowance, .<» 
of b«ng reduced altogetherof this 
we complain, in unison with the 
poor. We-like to see old English 
countenances and customs; we love 
all orders of good people, and we 
wish to draw them nearer together; 
we pray for that equality of taxa¬ 
tion, which may leave to the land¬ 
holder and agriculturist the means 
of entertaining his neighbours cor¬ 
dially and generously, without be¬ 
ing out ‘done or run down by the 
man of funded pronerty, who has 
none of the. ties of, Mv and neigh- 
bourliood, and to m®om the land 
can only be dear,-in proportion to 

• the price of his acres, and the profit 
which he can-draw from them. Re¬ 
move from "US those who are^stran-,^ 
gets in their estates, and smile not 
on the merry f'aces of their tenantry. 

We yet enjoy the sight of the red 
berry ornamenting the surloin, and 
the,’ misletoe suspended from the 
oaken beam. The heart of oak is 
still dear to us; nor is Betty, running 
away from an innocent kiss benekth 
the ilruidical branch, a person be¬ 
neath our friendly notice; and we 
mourn when we contemplate the « de¬ 
serted village,” the Lord or Sqwre s 
home shut up at this season, the 
non-resident’s mansion barricaded 
against the traveller or visitejr, and 
the glebe edifice un tenanted by him 
who reaps all its advantages; and, 
above all, when we cast a glance 
at the Green Isle, whose numerous, 
athletic progeny,; pine from hun¬ 
ger at such a time, whilst others 
revel in plenty, and whose no¬ 
bles and landlords abandon the 
half-ruined pile erected by their 

* more patriotic ancestors. R^must 
be matter of gtief and* affliction 
to all good hearts to count the 
lengthy list of absentees spending 
tbeir rortunes on the Continent in 
Mch times as these, and yearly es-' 


tranging, more and more, their _pqs- 
.terity from those feelings, amities, 
and relations, which Providence and 
nature wisely produced, and would 
promote were the duties -to, be paid 
to each, not neglected and lost sight 
of. ’ , * . 

“ Christmas comes hut once a 
year," is the vulgar adage of old 
England : happy they who feel the 
truth of the remark, and the one 
time so marked by benevolence and 
felicity, by charity and good cheer. “ 
But can, the poor children of Elrin 
join in this assertion? Will it 
come once in a lustrum, or in a 
session of parliament? Will a birth¬ 
day or a coming of age of the Lord 
of the Manor or County produce a 
substitute for it ? We know notj— 
wo doubt, and we regret; but whilst 
we still have ringing in our ears 

Gunpowder treason and plot, 

Which never can be forgot,” * 

«iYet let us hope again to hear, 
Christmas comes still once a year.’* , 

The poetry of the two. last' lines is 
not a bit worse thw that of the for¬ 
mer ; the sentiroentis not to foster re¬ 
sentments, but to ni^aken the slum-. 
bering social principle. Let us then 
not give up the hope, that the weak 
and weary neart may feel the revivi¬ 
fying touch of kindness and of com¬ 
fort ; and that the New Year and 
its antecedent feastings and ceremo¬ 
nials, may never become so much out 
of Vogue, as to leave but a tear or a 
sigh to commemorate them; or that 
they may be merely recorded by a 
sentiment, or phrase; a song, or a 
notation f and that the last may not 
e a truism at the same time,' going 
off together 

« With a hie ho! to the green.holly, 
All feigning is friendship^ nsott love's 
a mere folly,” . 


Eur, Mag* Dec, 1823. 
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« —— In spite of nature's stubborn plan, 

He treads (lifes) stage by^sray of gentleman.’* 

*T^ ' 3^ Roidad. 


. Sib CaIiBB tAXoa was an bpti- paid the debt of nature he left no 
lent ironmonger. He succeeded nis other debt unpaid, but was “ .re* 
honest father in the business, and moved from over the way” amidst 
carried.-it on for half a century, the regress and good words of all 
His stock in trade was valuable, his neighbours, 
and his customers. numerous and Caleb, his only child, ‘ was no 
subetantial; yet the large capital of chicken whem tne honest citizen 
which he found himself possessed took - his iea»of the shop and of 
arose more from his father|s perse- the world togi^pr; he bad drudged 
verance and temperate .habits than for twenty-fotir years with the o-ld 
from any enormous profits, exten- man, and felt inclined to go on 
sive comtnerce, or luclcy hits in the tp’enty more, being at this time 
way of business. He never specu- ^turned of,forty. He was single, but 
lated, not even in the funds, but not mtlliottt bis sympajthie^. Holly 
saved and put by, and put by and Ho-allthings, who was housekeeper, 
'|aved again. He rejected many cook, butler, and slut, had cast a 
bfiers of patting out his money at wicked hazle eye upon him, and he 
^igh interest, and was contented felt that he was under the wand of 
with . the receipts from the shop, the enchantress. At the same time 
and the legal interest of bis conn- she despised the shop—and there 
try. He held monopolists and usu- was only one little dirty boy, 
rers in ahhoftence; and often ob- ii^lled boots, a>^ruiturea dcs »erui- 
serv^dy <hat!iit..wa8 ,a toss up with iture$ of male appearance in the 
shell i^n, wb^hr they were to ^dark premises. Caleb, now the 
mak^/n fortvii^’^‘ 1 ^^ bankruptcy, head, jpf tlie hnihse, soon found that 
• The 'same prih^'ples he tahght his it wtm a ,pity to "V/-. rk Holly so hard^ 
son, and the same success attended and two-assistants, were forthwith 
his exertions. procured. Dolly began M look 

' Old Roger Caxon waS fiorid and more and more captivating, hat was 
corpulent, good-natured and plain ^o highlypufied tnatAfasterCshxon’s 
dealingi soner and industrious so .widow could not help, thinldB^g that 
that his neighbour, Mr. Cheshire, the girl was getting above herself, 
a rich cheesemonger and vender of The. old lady, thowot^r, not'long 
pork, tliought him worthy of his surviving, Holly became governeso 
only daughter,' to whom he gave of domestic contras, ana was .on a 
fifteen hundred pounds ip marriage, friendly and familiar footing with 
which the ironmonger d^hen con- Master, from which a little accident 
sidered a handsome portion. At arose, natnral enough in Such cases ; 
Mr.'Cheshire’s demise Mr. Caxon but the laslls Hrtdes silenced 
found a new increase to his'capital, all slanderous, reports, and the 
arising fiom the. stock sold off, neighbours conld not mtsdou&r'(the 
money for jl|ie good will from the ,,lady’s' own tvords) that ali't right. 
successor in'the cheese, butter and Master Caidm now first kept an 
,bacon lirie, fa6usps.,in Newgate- open sAstyj' and’ had wdbdging at 
street, and ceUa1||i&ihipd counting- ’Hackney, his spouse presented 
houses; advantag^mlly let, in £1- him (at a very early peribd) with 
bow-lane. Bride-fane, Petticodtlane, Miss Afortgr .Caxbi^;.; The next 
yea, and in Amen-corner, the whole .year sheyirit|idd\to AotV, 

forming a valuable property, s In- so she ringed to.i,|slington, where 
stead .of living up to his. income, ahouse .'l^ taken t * 0 ®* upon, her 
leaving off trade,’. 6t chs^ip^Jkis producing -ai* male heif she pre- 
likbits,' he never changed\a giiiniib' vailed upon “ mp spouse” to setup 
idlygiand kept to his, dtingo as his a -snuff-imlouredL coach, with red 
*®*^**» oc B hosvl”oif t^mih un wheels, and to have an iromgiPy 
high nays and hniidays; 4|!i^eia‘; he 1 Uvery,'. turned ,hp *th oianga ol!a 
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rusty appearance, but not sparingly 
laced with gold, and with an iron- 
bound hat, which put the beadle of 
St. Martin’s-le-Strand to the blush. 
Notwithstanding all this great¬ 
ness Master Caxon laboured on 
in his counting-house, and kept a 
severe eye upon the ledger; so ttiat, - 
as money makes money, the age of 
iron became the age oi gold. Ten 
years of fagging, quill-driving, and 
attending to the shop, now raised 
Caleb Caxon, Esq., citizen and iron¬ 
monger, to all the civic honours in 
-succession. The Mj^roralty was a 
heavy burden (honours were so 
thrust upon his plain and homely 
habits); and but for the senior 
Sherin, who was an intelligent man, 
and used to good company, the 
worthy high magistrate woitln never 
have got through his operate duties, 
which, however, were very flatter¬ 
ing to the Lady Maress (so she used 
to sul)scribe her name). At this 
lucky juncture an address was to be 
presented; and Our late venerablw 
Monarch, who, was nothing slack at- 
knight-making, put the sword on 
the brawny shoulders of- the iron- 
memger, and he with difficulty arose, 
Sir Caleb, as large as life. He now 
felt his weighty duties more than 
ever; and hut for his colleague, the 
.Sheriff; an active magistrate and 
a gentlemanly man, Sic Caleb 
mi^t have been upon his marrow 
bones untU now. His was, indeed, 
a friendly fW. On his return home, 
he found Lady Caxon intoxicated 
wi^ gteatness and arrack jpunch; 
and, in the delirium of her felicity, 
she persuaded the Mirror of Knight¬ 
hood to pack up his wardrobe (the 
robe or gown nerf the least essential), 
and to occupy \ house in Blooms¬ 
bury ; but that being, as she said, 
“too nigh Oburn," she moved him 
again to parley-street^ and; lastly, 
to St. James’s-square. The fatigues 
of office Tbrought ill health on the 
Lord Mayor; and, as soon as a new 
one was fleeted, he, for the first 
time, visiteda, watering place, Rams¬ 
gate," where. Marwf‘ Barotheart 
(who added Ma> name; without 
an act of Parliament) first made bet 
Master Caxon was sent to 
Eton, and thence to college; and 
they both of them now began to be. 
asliamed of fts’ Juad of the iron- 
t^e. Lady Caxon*was determined 


to strike a ,stroke; and priming the 
Ex-Lord Mayor with wine, to which 
he was not much acCUetomed, she 
carried her point, and wade him 
romise to give up business. Never 
id Phoebus more lieartHy repent 
the promise, extorted from him by 
his thoughtless son Phaeton, than 
Sir Caleb did the moment de ten- 
dresse, which wrung frorrf him his' 
iron treasure. She might be com¬ 
pared to Juc Chanteur, who tira de 
liUcifbr des sovpirs des sang lots et 
des tames defer. But the reproach 
of, “ irou,a(ient1eman and a Knight, 
and not keep your word!” carried 
the day. A valuable consideration 
was given for the business by his 
foreman, with an annuity for my 
Lady's life; and she triumphantly 
exclaimed, “ Sink the shop.” 

Sir Caleb now hoped to enjoy 
retlcement and quiet, buf my Lady 
prevented his projects. A vis a 
vis was first set up; I'the livery 
changed to crimson; fonr huge 
wasteful footmen hired; two of 
whom, with long cancs, like Cane 
and Able, alw^^ys followed my Lady. 
Cares increased with'Sij* Cafeb^s no¬ 
toriety, and pe^ fled from iIBgkin- 
tine Villa, the Knight’s cduhtiy 
seat. Every thing ^rplcxed the 
worthy citizen,—liislocated from the 
neighoourhood of the Old Bailey, 
and transplanted- into the region 
of' fashion. To furnish his Villa 
Madam stopped at no expense; yet 
■ neither herself nor her partner could 
compass the matter. In ordev to 
keep up the ball she first named a 
billiaril table; it was got; — and , 
young Caleb’s collegian acquaint,- 
ances eat up tlie Aldennan, .picked 
the son’s pockets, and disturbed the 
repose of the whole family by gamb¬ 
ling at it all night. But my Lady 
insisted on thew games going on • 
becauM there was an. jionourahle 
Edmund, of the party, ahd it was- 
. right that hqrshould form high 
c‘onoectioaa,;'^i^^ she had Miss Md- 
riar to hands. -The 

libary, or libraW, was the. next oh-. 
ject: Sir Caleb bought books as he- 
would hare purchased iton, fay the 
hundred weight; and he had them 
highly >gUt on the back,, ai^ hound 
In nmrocieo (cajif wotddi^re hfUn ' 
more nf a |Bece with.]^ jhan) ;■ but 
the^fwtss .nimes ffot* elghi 

it to 



fiU tlKsm up with great many ancient 
ISttooaern. HelotasfarasShak- 
Bpeare, Milton, Rousseau, and Vol¬ 
taire. My named William Tel.' 
** Tell !— the devil answered Sir- 

Caleb; “ why, I teiryou, he was a 
republican.’*—” He was no publican 
at a!)," sharply retorted Lady C— 

«lie was,!* replied the Ex-Lord ‘ 
Major; ” a republican, a publican, 
ana a sinner.” The idea of malt 
siiifirested another idear to her La- 
dylhip: ” Mr. Whitbread" He’s 
not high enough,” quoth the Knight, 

“ you might as well hare Muster 
Whitbread, the baker.”—^“-Caesar!” 
exclaimed my Lady. Sir Chleb shook 
his head. ” Cicero 1”—That will 
do (he wipedhis face). Well, there’s 
fire of them. “ Locke!” said Miss 
Mariar. “ No, no, my dear; that 
smellji of the shop.”—” Lord Ba- 
cnnT’ said my Lady. “ Ni^that 
would be a ^rsonal reflection on 

J ' our gran^-mother,” replied the 
[night, with a sigh. ” Some king,” 
guessinglyarticuTated-Tartar; ” for 
instance, Charle Magne^ or Henri 
i^uatr^" —Nd»” observed Pa, “ we 
must not put kings among the com¬ 
mons ; wqll have Wiiiiam Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham; thWs six of ’ena, and 
I will Write to th^ Ex-Sheriff, who 
is a man of letters, for the other two 
names.” Lady Caxon submitted to 
his consideration that this would 
be betraying his ignorance, so she 
thought a little, and then proposed 
Adnural Lord Hawke and SirChris- 
topher Wren, who were approred of 
nem, con. Touching this same nem. 
con.t Miss Muriar asked M’a one 
day the difference between nem. con. 
and crim. cor. Her Ladyship, who 
knew neither, told her that it was 
time enough for her to learn that, 
and that they did not . suit the like 
• of her. The next rieftee- 

eea was the pictures. Mariar Haro- 
thear was for the Italian and Fle¬ 
mish schools, . but h^r Lady - mo¬ 
ther broke out ivUo^':, E feeluii, 
a pretty taste indeed! We sheutd 
,8ootj have a Flemish account of Pa’s 
money if it went that way. How 
many bare, and .bolts, apd hpops, 

and ’-« Hinges,” intro^ced the 

Knight with a groan^ for h? 
upon what the argumenl; h in^^ M 
. *• No,” recommenced iny Lady'^’Wfe 
^ ^ill buy bargains. niWYehlSr 
httt fuU-lcngths, ^enerall^; 


rals. Bishops, and Nobles with stars 
on. My stars and garters! Lord, 
our visitors wiH*' be dumfaunded 
when I introduces them as our old 
hancestors —the heads of the family 
—and they will be otim, for we shaft 
have bought and paid for them; a 
nice distinction,at the ve<^ end o’ the 
town!” The idea delighted the 
whole family; and this would have 
been the first tranquil night that Sir 
Caleb had emoyed since he left off 
business, if his son had not arrived 
unexpectedly from Trinity College, 
in a tandem, vNth a drunken com- - 

{ )ailion, and bad not broken the par- 
onr windows by way of raising the 
family. My Lady, however, was 
soon put out of pain by seeing a 
dasher qf fashion, as she called him, 
with yonng Caleb; and she said, 
<< Never mind the cinder, that can be 
mended; but let ns put up the pic- 
tCTS as soon as possibte,” 

Broker’s shops were searched by 
Sir Caleb for old moth-eaten por¬ 
traits, and he bought them a great 
and rare bargain: amongst which 
were Sir Cloudsley Shovel, Admiral 
O’Hara, the Duke of Cninberland 
of the year 45, and the Due dc Biron 
taken tn execution. Cardinal Maza¬ 
rine and an ohiitcrated Mareshall, 
Due de Nivomois, a mildewed Louis 
XIV., and a Duke of Richmond 
without a head. ‘ A vamperahd var- 
nisher was sept for, who soon turned 
the Dnke of Cumberland,, who had 
formerly hang up on a sign-post, 
into Si.r Caleirs, great grapd-father 
in a black wig and a suit of rick 
brocade. Sir Cloudsliw was mado 
‘ an Alderman of. The Admiral’s nose 
was rubbed-over, and; an .exact re- 
semblace to Sir was effected, 
so as to pass bim^^ff for a gran’d 
uncle. The DakV'bC;^Biron was in¬ 
troduced as a noble friend of the fa- 
^inily, ai^ thoyCardinal was trans- 
formedii^tp a|^mmon Coundlman, 
and pj^iwnllia, to strangle , as my 
’ IndyWrek!^^ TH^MareshalLDuc 
de Nivopi^, wan; paissed qfer as a 
forcjigncdi^Mjpiq^.. Lov^ XIV. waa 
noty dresse^^ j^e ^i'form of the 
,|tOyal *• Cppipany, and 

' nliiewn aql^qity (umsin; whilst the 
mclimom| was converted 
into a Lady, and pointed to as the 
l^y ^of Sir Waftcr-de Caxon, 
wh«--«»me/M*!*’>*witb^Wil- 
.tjie 1#ohqii^ier«V^^V*4'^%.!^ 
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Tampion iftnd Tarnblitng,' and the 
^neaological touches cost so much, 
utat the great bargains became 
heavy concerns ; and, ere they were 
finished, Paddy O’Brush, the per¬ 
former, a handsome County Uork 

S rivate gentleman, brushed off with 
fiss Mariar^ and extorted five thou¬ 
sand pounds from Sir Caleb to re¬ 
store her, with the addition of him¬ 
self, Larry O’Brush, and the pic¬ 
tures. A cottage was now to be 
taken for my son-in-law. 

The want of deeuj^ation soon 
brought on a variety ot complaints 
upon Sir Caleb Caxon, as he was 
neither an agriculturist or sports¬ 
man ; and he got so corpulent that 
the via a via Could no longer admit 
of his being thhist in opposite his 
dear spouse. He bought a low 
pony, wluch thretv him upon a dung-' 
nill. Ydung Caleb got deeply in 
debt, and resolved upon travelling: 
his creditors were paid, and be start¬ 
ed for the Continent: arrived at 


Venice, and falling out of a gondola 
when ‘half aeaa over was drown¬ 
ed. Sir Caleb had no shoj) to amuse 
him: the game was up at his billiard- 
.table: his books only set him a sleep, 
for he could not read any thing with 
attention, save only a w^ste book or 
a newspaper. Lady Caxon proved 
unfaithW for want of something 
better to do, and the Knight died of 
a broken heart—— 

Qui fit Meecenus ut nemo quam sibi 
Borteiu ? 

Sen ratio dederit, sen sors objecerit, 
ilia 

Contentus vivat." 

Let the reader make out the rest. 
Let the moralist give what lesson he 
please, and the philosopher discant 
on the source of that vanity and vexa¬ 
tion of spirit to which worthy Caxon 
was a Victim. 1, for my part, shall 
merely advise the tradesman to be- . 
ware of ambition;—the eud of which 
must he,—misery and disgrace. 


IMPLACABLE HATE. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Away with firowns—no more let hale 

* Our bands and hearts disBcver; 

Or deatb> will close liis gloomy gate, 

And shut out love for ever. 

For .life’s long tottering bridge resembles ' 

A plank across a grave; 

And in a moment, as it trembles. 

We sink where none can save! 

With these,, words Counsellor inferior in merit, quickly raised 
Lambert concluded a very afflicting himself above his friend by the 
letter to President von Dornfeld, who devor of riches. Thousands saw the 
was formerly his bosom friend^ but injustice of this; Lambert, however, 
who now persecuted him as a fctdi rejoiced at the good fortune of his 
They liqibecn playfellows at school, fnend, whom he loVed better than 
arid fri^ds at college. It seemed himself. . 

that ttey could not exist apart froin Thep^ idr^d;^ attained the 

eachotlier. Dtorufeld’s sterner and age ot five and thirty, when love 
more semshcharaciterMparated them threw the apple of discord hetween 
for a single hour ,oqly i/LamMrt's them. In the selfsame hour they 
amiable temper, and forgiving dfs- both saw the beautiful tmd sprightly 
position immediately restored the AmeliA; -and left, with captive 
brotherly qompact. Friendship ac- 'hearts, the hoQse’ where they had 
companled them from the university become acquainted .with'her. 
into busy life, and in this path, also, fied them both aliku euccei^lug 
coathiuediiyiB faithful attendatit for nlgMji und left |befn, plenty of 
4cM ,yeiik«Aifel<l, thj^gh far his Icisure%l^«^:th6 to pay 
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r'liddrcsses to the adoitrable 
This resolution rras the first 
fliecret which, they ever kept from 
each other. 

Bornfeld, whose pride induced 
him about this time to purchase a 
title, looked upon rank and riches 
as the most powerful magnets for a 
female heart. He imagined that his 
doubly weighty and attractive per¬ 
son was the aim of every unmarried 
lady, and the object of her most 
fervent wishes, hull of this conceit 
he shewed, in his intercourse with 
Amelia, a bold and boundless con¬ 
fidence in himself, that offended her 
delicacy, and drew upon him, as he 
offered himself with afi air of con¬ 
descension, a fiat refusal. He left 
her with insults, and hatred and re¬ 
venge supplanted love in his bosom. 

Amelia had already shewn her¬ 
self favourably disposed towards 
his less assuming firiend. It is true 
that he had little or nothing to offer 
her of what the world calls the good 
things of this life; /but be unfolded, 
in words and actions, a noble mind, 
which she justly held to be the 

S urest and most certain source of 
omestic'Happiness. So love met 
loVe ; the leagpe was concluded, 
and her parents confirmed it. 

I n toxicated > with joy,, Lambert 
flew to his friend, and presented 
himself to him as a bridegj-oom. 
Astonished, and reddening with 
rage, the President started from 
his seat, reviled Amelia in the bit¬ 
terest terms, disclosed,in his anger, 
the secret of his rejected offer, which 
had not yet transpired, and de¬ 
manded «f Lambert, as the sacrifice 
of friendship, that be would give 
up Amelia, resolve never to marry 
her, and avoid all intercourse with 
her. 

“ Friend, you ask too much !” 
answered hambert; ** grant me the 
enjoyment of a bliss (hat fate has 
not allotted to ,Oh, that 

will not cause me much'unea'siness,’* 
exclaimed the President, With a con¬ 
temptuous smile; *‘but she must 
be punished, the fool! - Punished 
through you, my dearest friend! 
Revenge me on Her I retract ydur , 
offer, and let her pine aw:ay''itt 
celibacy!” Ijambert suppressed the 
ladiKuatlon whidi he felt at,., this 
cruel proposal; he gently Jtekged 
hitn to spare him the sUn^lbh of 


so shameful a', breach'of promise: 
but.von Dornfeid. wanted to pursue 
his revenge in a dictatorial style: 
he commanded as peremptorily as 
- if be had a slave before hiiq. 

Irritated, at length, by this treat¬ 
ment, the Counsellor declared that 
he was not accountable for his con¬ 
duct, and should act as he thought 
proper. 

“ At your peril!” thundered the 
President, while rage and malice 
flashed from his rolling eyes. Lam¬ 
bert made him no reply, so they 
parted. 

Shortly afterwards the latter cele¬ 
brated his nuptials with Amelia. 
Mr. Dornfeid refused to accept the 
card, which was sent him on the 
occasion. 

This ^senseless piece of insolence 
was intended as a declaration of 
war. He desisted from.all associa¬ 
tion with his old friend, and denied 
himself to him as often as he came 
to call upon him. So much the 
more, however, did he continue to 
have to do with him in the way of 
official business. ‘,‘He played the 
part of a proud and supercilious 
superior towards him, and con¬ 
ducted' himself exactly as a mean, 
malicious - spirit does when he 
would embitter the life of a hated 
inferior. The most difficult''and 
vexatious employinents were heaped 
upon Lambert in such, excess tnat 
he could scarcely ever. enj.oy an 
hour’s leisure, and he. was feequeiit- 
iy compelled tp^end whole nignls 
in his stu^. He endured this op¬ 
pression without a murmur; but it 
nurt him when his most praise¬ 
worthy efforts .were bitterly cen¬ 
sured, and sometimps rejected as 
utterly useless. Nor was the Presi¬ 
dent contented with this injustice. 
He spoke ill of Lambert in all com¬ 
panies; and when it came to his turn 
to be pfomotod to a liigbfr office, 

U secret detractory communication, 
fhade to tMp Prince, blasted Ms just 
hopes. ■' 

Hitherto he* bad borne all with 
invincible' i^Uttepce; but having 
UUW becdinc'tlie.fether of severm 
children, ahd finding' his small in¬ 
come inadequate to the increased 
eXpences of his family, he resolved 
to ap nttampf a* tt MbnntintHa- 

tien with the h(peib!f 
both the.jjower ahf 
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to throw ^difficulties in the way of 
every project that he might deviw 
for improving his circumstances. ' 

With this motive Lambert wrote 
the letter to Dornfeld, which is al¬ 
luded to at the. commencement of 
this relation, but he returned no 
answer to it, - and continued to 
act in the same ' unkind and per-, 
verse way in affairs of office,.— 
Some further approaches that the 
Counsellor ventured upon after¬ 
wards produced no better effect. 
Yet the President triumphed in the 
-circle of his acquaintance, and 
boasted aloud that-Lambert cringed 
to him ; that he would, however, as 
he exprei^d himself in very low 
terms, let hint crawl till the day of 
judgment. 

About this .time Lambert was 
sitting one evening at his desk, 
employed on some pressing busi¬ 
ness, when one of his young col¬ 
leagues, Counsellor von Buliren, 
entered, his apartment with hasty 
steps, and disordered looks, *'My 
dear friend,.” he exclaimed, quite out 
of breath, “1 throw myself in your 
arms in the greatest perplexity—I 
want 500 dollars this instant. My ho¬ 
nour and my life are endangered,— 
save me!” Lambert was confounded.. 
BMiren was not among the number 
of hhi friends on the contrary, 
this 'anibiguous man, who was 
known to be a confidential favourite 
of the President, had played him 
many a trick, and had always 
hitherto looked ' down 'upon him 
with contempt. Yet Lambert’s ten¬ 
der heart could not reproach him 
for it now, in‘the hour of distress; 
he assured him, on the contrary,,, 
that he -vvould serve him with true 
^pleasure if it' were' possible, but 
. that he had not the tenth part of 
the sum by him. 

Snch ivas the fact ; but he had a 
pubUc coffer in his^iUandsi and B 
was itr^is house, ‘^oii BAhren, 
who wasj' of cout;se a-wme of thati 
made the unexpected proposal to 
Lambert td open this source of help 
to him. “ Spare me'titc thought 
said Lambert; **.t would ratijier 
perish with .hunger thap touch the 
money committed iay truStj" 
Notwithstanding,'' tne former, 
peate.d his request incessantly, in the 
mqstheact-Tendiqg l^rma i he swore, 
W^ dljeadfq} oatjM^ that he wquld 


infallibly retnrn the money within 
a wgek, and threatened suicide if 
not assisted. ' 

The good Lambert wavered be¬ 
tween duty and compassion; at 
length the latter prevailed—for, with 
it, the thought combined itself that 
Von BAhren, the powerful favourite 
of the President, was the most pro¬ 
per person to make peace between 
them, and would .be led by grati¬ 
tude to undertake the task. Full 
of this hope Lambert opened the 
chest with a trembling hand, and 
delivered to him a bag containing 
the sum reouired. “ You see,” said 
he, that 1 do more for you than I 
should have done for myself in the 
greatest'emergency. Be but silent 
and keep you» premise, or you will 
make me unhappy.” BAhren em¬ 
braced him, swore that he would be 
punctual, promised eternal grati¬ 
tude, and hurried away with the 
money. 

Oppressed with business Lambert 
had not time then to reflect upon the 
occurrence and its possible conse¬ 
quences. He sat down again to his 
papers, and wrote till near midnight. 
Retired to his pillow, at that hour, 
fearfhl apprehensidhs crowded upon 
him, which represented his arbitrary 
disposal of tne public money as a 
dangerous temerity. He could not 
sleep, so entirely had fear taken 
possession of his mind; and when 
ne did close his eyes for a few mo- 
-Wents,'heavy dreams oppressed him, 
and transported him into the most 
horrid dungeons. He sprung up, 
as soon as it was day, fVom this bed 
of thorns; anxiety and d^ad drove 
him out to a friend, to ^whom he 
confided his secret. “ Ah, ah!” 
said bis friend, with a significant 
nod; ** the heart has been entering 
into the department of reason! An ' 
th^twe can do is to be prepared for 
the worst, and to. fill up the vacan- 
‘Cy in the pub]|k chest a$ speedily 
as possihlpi;', * 

Alasi”'-sid^ Lambert, “ I know 
of no means!”—Then I will nn- 
dertnke it,”* replied his friend, I 
confess that 1 am not ipaster of 500 
doUarsat this moment, but, beas<t 
snred, that within three hours that 
sum shall be in your hands. iMhe 
mean 'time go tiome^ and think no 

1 ; Scarcely 





^o’clock when he reached his 
‘r^Penoe: there he found ttw> of 
th? principal public officers wait¬ 
ing his return; the sight of them 
alarmed him. ^ Tluvy requested to 
speak to him in private. He l^d 
them into another apartment. Here 
they produced an Order from the 
chief authorities to inspect the state 
of the public money committed to 
}ji.s management.* what a thunder¬ 
bolt was this ! He was nearly faint¬ 
ing ; yet the thought that his offence 
was of no disgraceful nature sup- 

t iorted him. He instantly acknow- 
edged to the olfficers the deficienev 
in his cash, explained to them, with 
strict truth, the whole circumstances 
of the case, (omitting only Von BA- 
liren’s nam^ and entreated them 
not to hull him to destruction, .for 
that he'would, in a few hours, rc- 
^acc the money in their presence. 
They shrugged their shoulders, said 
neither yes or no to his request, and 
af^ter examining the remaining con¬ 
tents of the chest, sealed it and de¬ 
parted without vouchsafing a single 
word of proinise or consolation tw 
hhn. ' 

Two hours afterwards Lanabert’s 
friend sent the promised 500 dollars. 
But with his messenger arrived, 
at the ^ame moment, a magisterial 
officer, who arrested him in the 
name of the Prince, and placed a 
scntinal at his door. 

It was now evident that Dorn- 
feld stood behind the curtain and 
governed the nriachine. Transported 
-with anger Lambert wrote to him 
as follows: — “ Mr. President, I 
have no hesitation in calling you 
the author of my misfortunes!, loii 
have laid a snare fdr me, through 
the medium of Counsellor BAbern, 
into which, alas! I the more readily 
walked, because I thought to gain 
your approbation by doing your fa¬ 
vourite a service. But ignominy 
and imprisonment: fwe my reward. 
How much farther yet vdll you carry 
your revenge ? For Ood's sake, be 
numau! F^ree me from the net in 
which you have entangled me J It 
will be easy for you to destroy in 
the birth the destruction which 
tiiroa<t6ns me* as I have alraadVf . 
through the assistance of a friend, 
made good the deficiency in the pub¬ 
lic money.” 

No answer. Houi$ver, the cen- 


tinel was rojoioved that very day, 
probably in consequence of the last- 
mentioned circumstance; but he re¬ 
ceived intimation, at the same time, 
that he was suspended from bis 
functions, and forbidden to appear 
in court. 

The trial now proceeded with nu¬ 
merous examinations. He was ac¬ 
cused of groundless imaginary of¬ 
fences, such as so upright a. man as 
he could not dream of committing. 

After having been ill used in this 
way for about a month a sympa¬ 
thising friend wrote to him as tol- 
lows:—“ I just now learn that your 
fate is decided; your suit is quashed, 
but you are to be deprived of ypur 
office and .dignities. ■ IVesident von 
Dornfeld,; as 1 hear from good au¬ 
thority, has it in bis power to arrest 
this heavy blow ; but you must ap¬ 
ply to him to-day for his interces¬ 
sion,: to-morrow it will be too late.” 

Laml)ert was as much' thunder¬ 
struck as if sentence of death had 
been announced to him. He felt 
that he could not survive this un¬ 
merited disgrace. From the stone- 
hearted President could expect 
no commiseration. However, not 
to leave any means untried, he wrote 
to him, and ordered Itis servant who 
carried the billet, to request him, 
personally, to read it without delay. 

It happened that it was Dornfeld’s 
birth-day, and he had a large party 
of friends to celebrate it. It was 
evening when. he •received the bil¬ 
let at the card-tSible. He put iC 
into his pocket, though Lambert's 
request, ^at he woulcl instantly pe- 
ruseit, was repeated to him. “ lucre 
is time enough,” said he, and 
thought no mqre of it. 

An hour before midnight the comi- 
pany sat down to a sumptuous re¬ 
past. Amidst the splendid profu¬ 
sion of plate and glass on the table 
a large crystst goblet particijlarly 
, dtRtinffUiftbcdiitsolfv whtcIijLiEknibGi't 
had g^en the President on his birth¬ 
day seveiiljtears before. The names 
of the donor i^nd acceptor glittered 
in golden characters near eadi other: 
it was thertsfbFe smprising that Von 
Dornfeld should continue to make 
of this.gqblet, or that he could 
even look at it without a pang of 
riimorse. • 

As the clock was striking twelve 
he composedly filled it with wHic, 
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ia order to send it round to his 
guests, in the old Oerman stvle. 

. But at the inoiuent he was aoout to 
drink to his friends, and had applied 
the rim of the goblet to his lips, he 
was arrested by a sharp shrill sound 
that proceeded from the glass, which 
was also heard, with amazement, by 
all the company. They examined the 
goblet by the light, and discovered a 
recent crack passing through Lam¬ 
bert’s name. With a shudder the 
President called to mind the neg^ 
lected letter, which he had carried 
in his pocket for aix hours. He 
hurried from tlie tahle into an anti- 
room, broke the seal, and read:— 
*** I am on the cross-way between 
life and death. The intelligence 
that I am to-morrow to ho deprived 
of my office, and tlirust, covered 
with Ignominy into the class of beg¬ 
gars, has brought nu; to the limits 
of my existence, and 1 am resolved 
to take a bold step across them. 
Dornfcld, this is your work! But 
there is yet time to save me, and yon 
will, you miMt do it, if there flows 
a. single drop of human blood in 
your veins. Send me but a scrap 
of paper with the word^cr, ahd your 
initials upon it, in token of your 
good intention; for this, or some 
other mark of consolation from your 
hand, I will wait till midnight. 
Haste to aend it; for if you will 
not, the same day shall mark yoor 
cntrancc into the world, and my exit 
out of. it: the sun shall never 
shine upon me a condemned crimi¬ 
nal.*’ 

Oorufeld’s conscience received a 
severe shock from thi.s letter. He 
looked at his watch; the midnight 
hour was past;—dreading the worst, 
he .rushed out to prevent a deed that 
threatened to brand him with the 
curse of public execration. But, 
alas! the deed was done. He found 


a number of persOna coHeded round 
Lambert’s dwelling, who had been 
roused from their slumbers by the 
^ report of a pistol. Covering his face, 
'he pushed through the inquisitive 
crowd into the house. I<ottd cries, 
of distress led him to the chamber- 
With anguish and trembling he tore 
open the door. Lambert’s bloody 
corpse stiffened before him!—Ame¬ 
lia, overwhelmed with apprehension, ■ 
knelt before the couch on which he 
lay. She looked round, and shud¬ 
dered as at an apparition when she 
beheld at the threshold the deadly 
foe of her husband. Hedrewnearcr; 
she nmtioned him back with out¬ 
stretched arms.—“Go! I conjure 
you,” she exclaimed; “ the blood of 
tuy husband cries to heaven.against, 
you!” He retired panic struck, and 
bed home ; but he had not courage 
to appear before his guests. He 
excused himself to them, affecting 
sudden iudisposition, and concealed 
himself like a fugitive criminal. 

Lambert was universally regretted. 
The cause of his suicide did not re¬ 
main a secret. Bvery honest person 
execrated the President. ■ His rank 
protected, hipi from the. public re¬ 
sentment, but a severe Court of jus¬ 
tice established its seat in his breast, 
and sentenced him never to enjoy an 
hour of peace on earth. He sunk 
into a melancholy which quickly 
^ew to madness. .Every where he 
fancied himself pursued by Lam¬ 
bert’s spirit. With this apparition 
he often talked aloud,' offered it bis 
hand, with floods of tears, and then - 
in despair, as it seemed to refuse 
the proffered reconciliation, thrust 
his head against the wall. He be¬ 
came, at last, ungoverbably mad; it . 
was necessary to confine him in 
irons, from which,. after years of 
sufferiivg, death released him. 


Away with frowns—no more let hate 
Our hands and hearts dissever; 

Or death will close his gloomy gate. 

And shut out love for ever. 

For life’s long tottering heidge resembles 
A plank across a grave; 

And ID a moment, Us it treihhles. 

We sink where done can save! 


JSftr. 1823. 
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A DREAM. 

Sleep fell on me; and my soul floated fortli; 

Over a tide of past and coming' years, 

Wlicrcin the present is but as a wave. 

Or the light nubble born and dying on it. 

There was a child on whom 1 look’d with more 
Than love, though less than passion, for her days 
Were yet too few for the all-marring wing 
Of Time to raze from out her sinless soul. 

The impress of divinity, and such 
As is the fuel, so will be the flame. 

And mine tvas harmless—for it fed on snow. 

I gazed upon the dawning of her charma, 

Nor dreamt their noontide blaze would he too bright 
For me to look upon : -it was enough 
To see her blue eyes beam on me,—to seal , 

Her sweet lips with an innocent kiss, more warm. 
Perchance, but not less pure, than thaf she gave ; - 
The future was as noiignt; the hour that ngto 
Gave me to clasp her infant purity,— 

While my heart (which the breath of loving had. 
Like the soft air that curls Gie summer brook. 
Though ruflled, yet not scllicd) strove beneath 
A weight of bliss that still the more oppress'd 
In growing sweeter, as the ripening fruit 
Lower ah(f lower bends the fertile bough,— 

That hour was all eternity,—for Time 
Is measured but by change, and no new joy 
Was wanting in our Eden,—noth flower. 

Of all that bloom'd, could fade, for tliey were grafted 
On the undying soul; they drew no nurture 
But from it; not a leaf of earthly growth. 

1 join’d her childish sports, though on tim verge 
Of daring manhood, as the parting sun 
lungers full long on. ocean’s rosy rim. 

To rest his kindling eye on some fair dame. 

Rather than on the brightening world before him. 

I had no pleasures but from hert the best • 

> Of others were to me hut gilded sorrows ; 

While the delights that from her, through her came, 
tShone like the western ray which, pouring through 
The motley crystal of a pictured casement, 

Thougli rich itself, is thousand times more lively, 
Tinged with the dyes of rainbow light it caught 
Prom such a barrier to its luminous way. 

My heart adored her as its god ; for she. 

To me at least, seem'd faultless, and the highest 
CaU'^^e no more;—or if at times a- tint '> 

Of hfiman weakness mingled with the dyes 
Of her soul’s beauty, it was like the light, 

The golden clouds of eve, which more resemble 
The glowing portals of some unknown heaven. 

Than earth-born vapours hiding that we sec. 

1 bask'd beneath the summer of her brow 
Till my ort^n drank its lustre, and the sparkle 
Of other eyes fell unperceived upon it,—- 
A taper-gleam upon the snn-lit wave. 

She was so young and beauteous I ne’er deem’d 
That slie cpnld change,—that she could he more fair 
And bright, or less;—was 1 to see her both f 
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Years vanished] and the stream of worldly things , 
Roll’d its dark flood be};ween us, and we met 
Less oft; still at each mectinff 1 beheld 
Some (diarm unform’d, or undiscern’d till now,— 

As every morn discloses a new hurst 

Of blossom in the spring-flow’r that we cherish,— 

Till my fond eyes, less wont than erst to gaze 
Upon her flashing looks, had lost their strength. 

Their eagle-daring, and fell bashfully 

To earth before her;—she liad given my breast 

All it e’er felt of sunshine, but she now 

Threw the first cloud o’er it. 'The power that woiKs 

The spell, must bniak it ; and the orb that lend.s 

Its radiance to the sparklers of the night 

Alone can dim them'ivith his orient lustre. 

And so it was in this : a gloom grew over inc,_ 

And my brow saddened ; for, though Hope still drew 
A world of magic circles whie.h had one. 

The same bright centre, yet each rainbow line 
She traced, was farther, fainter than the first. 

Still the loved face ne’er frown’d on me; cv’n then 
The same benignant smile for me was beaming ; 

Alas ! I wish’d it warmer, and the twilight 
Is lost on him who longs for break of morn. 

I look’d into the deep blue of her eye 
For love; as sages seek their tutelar jjtar 
In the azure cope of heaven, but inine was dark,— 
That which to view but once, I would have gladly 
Closed my blest eyes on all —ev’n that —for ever. 
Unnumber’d lights of milder beam shot forth. 

And one I might have claim’d as mine; hut Friendship 
Was not the ascendant in tny horoscope. 

She had a glancd for all : ’tis true, for me 
Among the rest; yet, Oh ! ’twas hut a gleam 
* From one small fragment of a broken mirror 

That once had shower’d its full clear flood'of light 
On me, and me alone. The bloom of boyhood 
Soon faded from my check; the innocent frankness 
That onc« endeared^onr converse, heart with heart. 
Was fied when mine had nurs’d a wish untold. 

My mien grew darker, till she seem’d to fear it, 

And shun me, ehild-like, dreading cv’n the shadow 
Herself had cast. The chain that link’d our hearts 
Was broken; but she reft it close from hers. 

And left the lung, cold weight for mine to bear. 

Here the first vision cndeci! for the scene 
Before me press’d so closely on my sight. 

That all was dim and shapeless, ^fhen I turn’d 
To the far current of futurity. 

And mark’d it e’en where life’s last waves expiring. 
Fall spent and powerless on the shadowy shore 
Of that eternity midst which time springs 
But to be buried in its breast again. 

B. 
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La Suisse : ou^ Tableau Histonque, 
Pitloresque, et Moral dcs CaH~ 
tons Heloetiques, Sfc. 

Switzerland s or, an Historical, Pic¬ 
turesque, and Moral Picture of 
the Helvetic Cantons; the Man¬ 
ners, Usages, Co^umes, Natural 
Curiosities, i$c. By M- Deppin^r 
Member of several latcrary So¬ 
cieties. With sixteen engravings 
ofcostQme» landaeapcs, &c. 

After a rapid exposition of the 
many beanties which must surprise 
the traveller in Switzerland, and 
make a strong and lasting impres¬ 
sion on him, the author gives an 
account of the motives which in¬ 
duced him to publish a new work 
upon this country, and the end he 
proposed to himself. 

“ If I undertake a new work upon 
Switnerland after the many excel¬ 
lent desrriptieiw we possess alrea¬ 
dy, I think ih)fself justified ^ in so 
doing by the nature of the subject. 
Independently of what I have myself 
observed, I wished to give a sketch 
of the most recent and authentic 
accounts the Swiss themselves have 
collected, and depict Switzerland 
such as it is at present. Divesting 
myself of the enthusiasm which adU 
mates the natives, and sometimes 
even strangers, and free from the 
spirit of detractjon i which guides tlie 
pen of prejudiced travellers, I wish¬ 
ed to speak the truth, and frankly 
express's my sentiments; I think 
jBattery" towards nations is'as dan¬ 
gerous as to individuals, and as 
criminal as injustice to tl^ir praise¬ 
worthy actions. ] have related 
the historical anecdotes according 
to the principles of general'justicej 
and the happiness of society, as 
they appear to be at presoflt.”. ' 


Such i» th« inm of M. Iteppiirg 
in his new worky which greatly in*- 
.terested us, though it treats of a 
country of which-, we have inauy 
descriptions. Among the writers on 
this fruitful subject, we could name 
sixty Germans, thirty-one Swiss, 
eighteen French, eight English, one 
Italian, one Spanish, Itwo Polish,, 
two Dutch, anti four Danish; with¬ 
out counting those who have only 
puhlisbed sliort accounts of differ¬ 
ent parts of Switzerland, or upon 
questions relative to this countiy. 

Helvetia appears to have been 
originally occupied by the Celts, and - 
successively by tribes from the Nortit 
of Europethe language is in many 
respects- like the- ancient Teutonic ; 
the mountains- served as- a fortress 
to- those people who occupied the 
countries conquered by the llb>mans. 
The Cimbrians atid the Teutons, 
intending tq ravage Italy, - took 
with them the A,ubrohs, who were 
renowned for their bravery, and 
whose territory ex fended from Swit¬ 
zerland to the shores qf the Du¬ 
rance. When Caesar fought against 
tlie Helvetians, he had also-to war 
with the inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tains, which now form part of Sa¬ 
voy and Upper Dauphiny : they' 
had one common union, or at least 
a strict alliance subsisted between 
them. We must here obsdfVe, with 
the author of L'kistoire des Hautes 
JVpes,. that a singular analogy 
exists between the names of places 
in Switzerland and Dauphiny. But 
let us take a rapid vmw of the 
events wluch took place in Swit¬ 
zerland. In the time of Cwsar it 
was sixty leagues long and fiftyrfive 
wide. 1 ts li roits were nearly the same 
as they are now- It was then djj^ded 
into imar cantons,, one «£ Vhich* 
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was - the Pagus Tegurinaus, that 
made the soldiers of Cassias* submit 
to the voke: this Pagus is Zurichf 
to which, in the middle ages, public 
gratitude assigned the first rank 
among the thirteen cantons. 

The Helvetic population being 
too confined, the youth went and 
established themselves near Ton* 
louse and Saintes. The inhabitants 
of Autnn, allies of the Romans, so¬ 
licited Caesar’s aid; he subdued the 
Helvetians and established colonics 
in. the conquered country, which, 
some centuries after, formed a part 
of the kingdom of Burgundy, then 
of France, under the Carlovfngians, 
Subsequently they passed under the 
Austrian sceptre, and the heroic 
manner in which they broke their 
chains, at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, is well known. The 
bow of William Tell is still pre¬ 
served at Schweitz, upon the mo- 
of which many have been made. A 
handle is necessary in order to use 
it, which proves that the ancient 
Swiss were not superior in.strerigth 
to the modern. By degrees thirteen- 
cantons were formed, and sold them¬ 
selves to foreign princes, like the 
ancient Geesates, who were in the 
pay of Carthage, and of several 
Kings, who were the enemies of 
Borne. A civil svar tore them in 
pieces, then Luther’s reform; they 
were not “as reasonable as the 
pastor Tchudy, who, performing 
mass in the morning to the Catho¬ 
lics, and preaching in the evening 
to the Protestants, replied to those 
who reproached him for exercising 
this douole religion, that, “ he was a 
Christian the whole day. ” 

Charles the Bold bore arms 
against the. Swiss: he was beaten 
by them at Oranson, at Morat, and 
under the walls of Nancy, where 
they formed the principal force of 
tlieDuke R^ne. At the end of the 
cigRfBenth century Switzerland was 
invaded hy the French, and became , 
the theatre of the signal victories 
gained by the French armies over 
the Russians. In 1802 this Country 
enjoyed some repose by th eo f 
mediation of the hist consnllPiRI'o- 
napartc, and was divided into.elx- 
teen cantons. .In 1813, the Swiss 
suffered their territory to be, seized 
by the allies, who were marching 
th Paris, where they had i^nt their 


Jjandamawn to declare their neu¬ 
trality. Switzerland is now divided 
into tWepty-two cantons. Aristo¬ 
cracy has recovered much of what 
it had lost in the revolutions, and 
Switzerland, obliged to^ renounce 
the liberal principles which formed 
the basis of its anterior constitu¬ 
tions, has not been able to acquire 
either moral or political force by 
these last events. In spite of this 
afflicting change in the situation of 
Switzerland, it is still one of those 
countries where the friends of na¬ 
ture and humanity %vin always love 
to 'travel, or to sojourn. M. Dep- 
ping conducts his readers through 
all the cantons, and skilfnllv mixes 
picturesque descriptions ' with the 
principles of political economy, 
opinions upon manners, usages, cus¬ 
toms, dialects, &c. His style is 
simple, easy, and correct *, qualities 
still more remarkable as he was 
not born in France.. 

The author makes a singular ob¬ 
servation upon Locarno, a town or 
village oftlic canton of Tesin. “ The 
nobles have formed a corporation 
by themselves ; the burgesses have 
formed another, and the peasants 
a third. Their religious separation 
is ludicrous, each of those classes, 
pray to Goil in a church hy them¬ 
selves. 1 have only observed this 
separation in the village of Lo¬ 
carno.” 

M. Depping giveS' some interest¬ 
ing details of the mineral waters at 
Preffers, little known to the gene¬ 
rality of travellers. 

The description of Xca Detices, as 
well as Coppet et Femey^ is full of 
charming details, which such sub¬ 
jects naturally inspire. “ In the se¬ 
cond of these places, I was entertained 
by M. Recker, whose every thought 
was directed towards goverument, 
and particularly towards the finan¬ 
ces of France. At Ddicea Al. and 
Mad. Trorhin shoived me a curious 
gallerv of pictures, Voltaire’s room, 
farnishcd as it .was when he in¬ 
habited it, and the saloon, where 
Merwe et Zaire was performed. 
At Ferney, I traversed every place 
where this great map had been. 
The portrait of Mad, du Chatelet is 
near Voltaire’s bcd< before which is 
sculptprhd a liUle monument,, under 
which is inscribed *—esptit est 
fiarloutf et eon coevr.efH iei.*^ 
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Id tbo midst of the Alps* M. Dep- 
plar^ Could not forget the Banx-des- 
va^es, ivhirli has been so' often 
jnangled in France and Fngland; 
he has published it in the most ex¬ 
act manner. This air appears to be 
of great antiquity, as \rell as the 
dance of Bacchu-ber, near ]lrlan 9 on, 
and the music adapted to the words ; 
i7 etail vne jfiUe, original music of 
llngey, and comprised in the opera 
of Annette and Lnbin. 

This new work of M. Depping’s 
must add to the already well-esta¬ 
blished reputation of its author. 


Deserixione Geologica della Provin- 
cia di Milano, ^'c. 

Geological Besetiption of the Pro¬ 
vince of Milan. By Scipicin 
Breislak^ 

. ■< 

M. Breisistk is already known 
as one of >the most distinguished 
vulcanistes, and the greatest adver¬ 
sary of the neptimiens, who have 
hitherto been the more numerous. 
In the work we now announce, he 
seems to have been more attentive 
to facts than to theory. The intro¬ 
duction is a general prospectus of 
the province of Milan and its con- 
'figuration. lie determines the ex¬ 
tent of it, the most remarkable 
things in it, and the useful and 
curious objects, which distinguish 
this part of the European continent. 
The work is divided into eight 
chapters, and is terminate] by an 
appendix, which treats of tbe'hills 
,oi Saint (Jolunibano and Stradella. 

(Tcncially speaking, the author’s 
observations arc exact; his reflex¬ 
ions are just and ingenious, and 
often give rise to ideas'favourable 
to the progress of the useful and 
agreeable arts. M. Breislak’s ivork 
is a fresh proof of his acquirements. 


and of his zeal to spread the stud v of 
geology amongst the Italians. The 
map at the-' end of the book repre¬ 
sents that part^ of Austrian Ixmi- 
bardy, comprised between the Adda 
and the Tesin, with the whole 
course of these two rivers, from 
their' source and their confluence 
with the Po. 

B^enopte Geschiedenis der Letteren 
en tVcslenschappcn in de JVeder- 
landen, Sfc. 

History of Letters and Sciences in 
the tow "countries, from the re¬ 
motest times to the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century, By N. 
G. "Fan Kampen, 

“ The Literary History qf France’’ 
is an immense collection ofvaluabli* 
documents, of which our remotest 
posterity alone will see the end. 
Its plan forbids that luminous order, 
by the help of which the genius of 
an age rpay be immediately seen 
and appreciated, as in the.“ Literary 
History of Italy,” by Tiraboschi. 
The author’s researche’s are, for the 
most part, interesting and agreeably 
written; but it is to be regretted, 
that he has not always consulted the 
originals, and seen every object in 
a philosophical point ot view, nor 
given a physiognomical decision to 
men and periods. Tlie' second part 
of this literary and scientific history 
contains, a Continuation of the fourth 
period;—Happy time of jurispru¬ 
dence and natural sciences. Fifth 
periodGolden age of grammar 
and medicine; Decline of poetry 
from l718 to 1780. Sixth period :— 
Revival of po,etry ; Reform in theo¬ 
logy, and the eloquence of the pul- 
it ’from 1780 to 1820. The volume 
nishes with the remarks of M. 
Ackersdik, on the first part, and 
with supplements to the second. 


BNGhlSB BOOKS. 


Edward Nevilles or, the Memoirs of 
an Orphan. Four vols^ ,<12ino. 
pp. 1814. London, 1823. 

This is a very unequal perform¬ 
ance ; but, taken as a first attempt, 
exhibits unquestionable proof that 
the author is now qualified to write 
a very trood novel. It has many 
imjpcrfections and redundances, espe¬ 


cially ' in the earlier scenes; yet 
these faults arise from an exu'oe- 
rance,’tat]}o>^ than from a sterility of 
imagination, and 'they are amnly 
ctHi^hsated by the good sense uis- 
plij^%$ir'.^t|le^gOocl;at conduct of the 
std^; 'and By the acute idudrim^- 
tion eweruised. in the development.of 
the characters. From various .inj!*' 
cations it is-apparent that-thc w«^ 
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is, to use* it very trite epitlict, the 
production of a female pen; and 
there arc equally just g'rounds -for 
sapposinjT, that the Author is a lady, 
who has seen much of genteel lire, 
both in this country and on the 
Continent, and who has studied the 
great world, not through the dim 
and often dccepH ve incdium of books, 
but by direct intercourse and very 
attentive observation. Her charac¬ 
ters arnpear to bavc been sketched 
from the life, and, with pcrliaps a 
single exception, are < strictly con¬ 
sistent with nature: the different 
scenes in wliich they ere exhibited, 
though occasionally trifling and 
cOinmon-place, bear a striking I’c-. 
semblance to reality, and their effect 
is aided by the probability of all the 
subordinate incidents and circum¬ 
stances. This general air of truth, 
in the detail, very happily qualifies 
the demands made on the reader’s 
credulity in the general structure of 
the story, which is romantic enough 
in all conscience, as will appear from 
the following outline. 

Edward Neville is the sole sur- , 
viving child of a retired military 
officer, whose widow dies at War¬ 
wick in extreme distress, leaving 
her orphan to the care of Mr. Mel- 
burne, a very benevolent old ba¬ 
chelor. This gentleman, faithful to 
his promise, takes the boy home, 
and undertakes to educate him as 
his adopted son, much against the 
inclination of his handsome, but 
shrewish young housekeeper, Doro¬ 
thy, who has, contrived to’acquire a 
considerable influence over him. 
Having fallen into embarrassments, 
be determines, through the persua¬ 
sion of an early friend; Sir Charles 
Grosvenor, to break up his esta¬ 
blishment, and retire to the Con¬ 
tinent with the view of retrieving 
his affairs. In pursuance of this in- 
te'nliten lie proceeds to London with 
*his ward, and is there traced out by 
Dorothy, who frustrates bis hopes 
of advantage through the powerful 
influence of Sir Charles, and by a 
stratagem imposing*upon Lis hu¬ 
mane reelings, and bis sense of ho¬ 
nour, obtains his hand in marriage. 
Accompanied by Edward, thQp set 
out for Paris, and happen to travel 
in the same ililigence with the ,Mar- 
idtibnesB of Montalveand daugh¬ 


ter, who are repairing to the Prench 
capital to recover their family es¬ 
tates, which were lost at the com¬ 
mencement of the Revolution. An 
assault of robbers on the route af¬ 
fords Edward an opportunity of ex¬ 
ercising his gallantry in their de¬ 
fence ; and he has the further satis¬ 
faction of performing a signal -ser¬ 
vice in the prosecution of their claim, 
which strengthens the attachment 
already formed between him and 
the young lady. The obscurity of 
his birth, however, and his depend¬ 
ent station, are rejiugnant to .the 
aristocratical pride" of the Marchi¬ 
oness ; and there occurs a compli¬ 
cation of untoward events, which, 
through her management, threatens 
for ever to alienate the lovers, not¬ 
withstanding the prudent and kind¬ 
ly agency of Mrs. Henderson, F,ady 
Emily’s ffouvermnte. Edward is 
incessantly annoyed by the domestic 
sqnabbh's of Mr. Melburnu and his 
uiitractable spouse ; but 'he has the 
good fortune to merit the gnititude, 
and obtain the lasting friendship of 
a Dr. Mackintosh, under whose aus¬ 
pices he prosecutes his studies with 
great success. His guardian, hav¬ 
ing been reduced to penurv by the 
crveise extravagance of Mrs. Afel- 
uinc, determines to return homo 
with her to his dilapidated farm at 
Warwick, and thither Edward ac¬ 
companies themv Finding it iin- 
possible to remain, and reelinn- a 
strong predilection for a military 
life, he enters as a volunteer in a 
regiment destined for foreign ser¬ 
vice, and during a campaign in the 
Peninsula, obtains rank and dis¬ 
tinction in the army. Being ohlered 
to join the scccind battalion of his 
regiment at InVcfness, he returns 
to England and discovering that 
the Lady Emily is residing with her 
mother, the Marchioness, in London, 
he seeks an explanation which leads 
to a jevival of their former attach¬ 
ment. After a passing visit to his 
guardian in Warwickshire, he pro¬ 
ceeds to Edinburgh, where he is in¬ 
troduced by the daughters of Sir 
Charles Ofosvenor, to their grand- 
. mother, the venerable Countess of 
Harliitgtqn, who honottirs him with 
many especial marks of her regard-. 
An accident of a very trivial nature 
excites her curiosity concerning his 
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orljll^,; and she institutes an enquiry Inverleit^ are mere sketchdfi,but they 
leads to indubitable evidence, are admirable in their way; the one 
that, he . is the son of her eldest as a fine gentleman, the other as a 
daughter who had married claiides* brave, gay, and thoughtless soldier, 
tincly, and that he is heir to the somewhat too familiar with the bot> 
earldom. Every obstacle to the tie. The amiable Dr. Mackintosh, 
union being now removed, the gal- and the kindbearted Mrs. Hender- 
lant youth has the 'happiness to re- son, though in a subordinate sta- 
et'ive the hand of Emily; and poeti- tion, form a capital pair of portraits, 
cal justice is done to all the other Emily dc Montalvc is endowed 
parties concerned. with every grace that becomes a 

11 is by a succession of very strange lady of romance, and she has more- 
accidents that this happy result is over, a wit that would be perilous 
brought about; and tliere are se- if its sallies were not co'ntrouled 
vcrai other improbabilities gratui- and tempered bjr the benignant 
tously introduced, which would be suavity of her disposition. With, 
absolntelv unpleasing, were it not all these attractions, .however, she 
for the admirable manner in which, has not an exclusive claim to atten- 
as wie have before intimated, the tion; and it is doubtful whether the 
author has interwoven them with sprightiy Sophia Grosvenor would 
the more natural passages- of the not nave proved the greater favour- 
story. Perhaps, b^ a very common ite, 4f a more conspicuous station 
error among notrelists, she deemed had been assigned to her. 
them, necessary to heighten the ge- One leadiHg character remains to 
neral effect; out this notion she be mentioned; and of that we are 
should instantly relinquish ; fur the very unwilling to speak. From 
interest produced in works of this time immemorial, the agency* of a 
kind exists not in consequence of villain in a tragedy or a rpiWMiDe, 
thoseexpedient^ hat in spite of them, has been considered quite ««ib^t- 
By tasking her invention less se- pensable as that ofa.olowam a 
vercly, she would have commanded pantomime. In thkrnovel .thpife Is 
ampler scope for the exhibition 'of no villain of anv mask or.;,iihieli- 
living Ijianners, and for the delinea- hood; but his pt;u:e is suppMed by,, 
tion of character. For these highly a figure quite as odious* 'that of an 
important purposes of fiction her obtrusive, impertinent, .and iuto- 
talents seem peculiarly fitted. The lerable bore. If we ,^uld Jild_ in 
impr^'ssion produced by the work our hearts'to rail atrwp ea^ging 
before os is such, that the reader al- . writer of these volumes, itliTOuld 
most fancies himself to have been be for assigning so inordinately 
an eye witness of tlie scenes des- large a space ^ tlie vile, invidious, 
cribed; and the persons presented and vituperative harangues of Mis- 
live in his recollection like indivi- tress . Dorothy, Certfdnly there 
viduals with whom he is familiarly never was exhibited a more awful 
acquainted. Eward, in particular, personification of intense and, obdu-. 
with the virtues that usually accom- rate selfishness, igtidraneli, impu- 
pany a frank and open disposition, dence, ‘Insolence, and. ifi one word, 
has an impetuosity of temper ivhich ' vulgarity, in ail its diversified shades 
occasionally vents itself in playful of abomination, thaU that which 
mischief, and sometimes hurries forms tfaUportruitureofthisuofe- 
him into acts of indiscretion, which miiiine ana .uptsmmble ehrewr.*A 
excite towards him a feeling of an- kateful int^der occasions, * 

xious, yet friendly concern. The she.b. an ,ppjdet of '-nread, .^ether 
goodnatured, the sanguine, the ere- absent likU'l^.'fltrnt 

dulons, the irritable, the'plimable^ cura .oOl|p|pt(f^^!;^|iaiexcr(^.^ 
the cajolable Mr. Melburne, has all malign ajj/j^or on shofii^,.; 

the bo» homme of Parson Adams, wi th at hofoe ^ kve iCpr at siin* 

a high confidence in his own know- rise, inisotiiiuty'oy in ^litu4<>.', The 
ledge uf the world, which, contrast- por|FaUare is complete, but it ne¬ 
ed with his practical blunders cupies an onreasonabifl proportfon 
through life, is irresistibly comical, of canvas. Tp the infinite relief of 
ISir Griarles <Tro.srenor and Lord her husband she dies of brandy ih' 



the ^urth VAlamet it Appfeewr* or vl«h at least to do 

heed fer the advaanirfo 6f Ae Iiot«I 8o-*^npfitttrd|jf« *he«|L in the heroic 
if she had licen diehiiksed her strira* and pifay thew redentp. 


tlon fi?om flia,very?i{ Ir then we 
shenld do all Ihii ^neh an ocoa* 
siOQ, wjbat otuplitwe 00 do on the 
oooasion tvhioh hero really presents 
itself? The Spaniards are Skeifn 
to us not only opfiressed, <^prieed 
of their lig^bts, but of their proper- 


natiye obscarity beihre tha nlose 
«!hafi>»t* . ' . 

"The aeCQtiiit of the ranniMiirfn in 
the Peninenia iH yery rofrifaSd, and 
•vinres a knowledge of focal oirtoum’ 
atancesi which could not ha^re been 

acquired without prrsbnal obser- „ , , 

vatton. The cpnclnding volurao is ty; nay, more, of their very lives, 
by fat the best, and makes ample all at the will of a haughty tyrant, 
amends for the occasional prolixity and bloud>thirsty inijuisitionr. But 
of the other tliiee. The author has who is the tmnt thrbugU whose 
taken laudable pains to avoid a poufegthey suffitr? Is he from some 
fault incident lo some wi iteis, who, wr, some uncivilised country} a bar- 
feeling secure of the public favour, barian lost tU every noble thought, to 
are apt to do^e and grow negligent every setm of human rights r Jfo, 
as they approach the completion of he is a Spaniard; nar, more, the 


their task',' She> on the "contrary, 
has exerted herself to heighten the 


iufersst ofjhei 
their deef 
others. 

, the ptySipi 




Using scenes; and 
iperiority oyer the 
i^hanies the merit 
ioouction, affords a 
the success of her 


Phfidhitind Fll.f or, o bramaHe 


veiy Bing of tlm\SdAnilrds; that 
veiy King, wii^ ^tlii^ugh the va¬ 
lour pt his peopld has so long 
held his tottenUg seat upon thu 
throne. ’* 

More than once durfeg the peru¬ 
sal have we wished durselves in 
Madrid, raising with her brUve citi¬ 
zens the standard of freedom; and 
often too have wU Cried against the ‘ 


tp thfe ItrBtlr whose sole object is 
to wui'ins''tb a love of liberty, and 
Wh^l^’^hius has tnahled him to 


Sk*tfh 0 / the recent ftevoiution in deadly ipqaisiM the lia&hty Per- 
^peb^ttioiMletiedfrom theSpeniah dinaud, and nis insatiable minis- 
^ i>on Manvel JSVtraiea. 8vo. ten.-—Nor could we help lamenting 
fjondon. 18^. SberwOod and the fate of the amiable Josephine, 
CJo, ^ the Queen of Ferdinand, and trem¬ 

ble at the detail of miseries heaped 
upon the now venerable, but once 
adniiied Lenora Alcantara; not 
have the brave jPemenques and hfe 
U^ii^ Ifilife ‘Object, be entitled to f4it Mmaqpita been absent: their 
hip; prJ^ we have no heiita- loves, throughout the whole, foim 
tioif, after a critical perasal of an agrerable yariety; and from 
* jj^rdioand VJt., to bestow upon its beginning to end we have felt 
nutHor all mat prAlsU which one strongly interested in their fate.-— 

" n^UU cohW Shiue ttt tlW above-men- Though we know nothing more of 
tinned epn merit. Wboerur the original of this woikuhan what 
cau rbad tfeiiewmwnd without being tbe translatoi has been pleased ffp 
wonlodfeydbib'hat Its author seeks infbr|tti uqMn the Preface, yet ire* 
-*o tnenlcafe, Wec shall, we safely Imre sttong reasons to believe from, 
‘hKlru, lfe#un W^a love of liberty its pnCral execution, that he has 
«j^agh the uyi«S>f done it every justice, we will give 

««eelit iSipain with our remarks two or thipe efC- ^ 

the %il|ter ^fed . tracts, by which our readers will bn 

iS with both able to form an opinion of the 

etv p« style of the translation, and of thq, 
' spifibor the work in genetvh The 
foiluwbg short| but ca|i|iia8 aud* 
. ImpreMive address of Fetlnand-to 
MfeadJf miujsters in imAi# chan^ 

ves 
• to 
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the rights of the peoplO, and of the 
•liboerriency ufhis prostrate rassals. 

King —“ Brothers, lords, and eOiia- 
sel lore of state! ye, 

To whom the weal ot Spain’s entrust. 

edj ye, , 

'Hiraug’b whose adviOe oar actions and 
decrees 

Hare been promulg’d; that kept in 
view, the peace, 

The iTelfare, and the faronr of oorTas* 
sals; 

I meet ye here in solemn conndll, to 
Digest and sift to the bottom th’ 
entire 

Ramifications of this daring plot j 
Which hath for object, things yc’?e 
oft advis’d, 

Ineompatible with our sov’ieign lulo— 
Our rights dii|rhijSn-the well-being— 
and the 

^ SecuiityofoofvaSiHls. 

Dm CarfosV*» . . * i, . ,«”ni well; 
Ton; majesty’p most gracious will, de. 
sire, ► 

And plOuute, do reqaire on th' emer¬ 
gence 

A considerate and profound attention. 
We,yonr ^ce’s constitute advisers, 
Are emhwdaa’d |o enjoin cautious, 
grave, 

And pm^ettt conutel j wholesiome and 
discreet, 

For the nation's benefit, and for the 
Dignity of Spain’s proud monarchy: 
still 

Worthy of its iilnstrioas descent. 

The ancestry of Bourbon's hoble 
race' ^ 

Now, when dark treason stalks abroad, 
and dares, 

With horrid front, to unmask itself, 
and 

Threatens to destroy (spreading its 
baneful 

Influence around) each social tie, and 
Every scored bond of onion, 'mongst 
Thy iaithftii vassals!" 

f 

Tlie second speech of Ddift¥'n|ncih, 
who is for the Constitution and the 


As one who dreads not to Wvise mca- 
■nf«s 

Salutary, ye| nntSeloome to those 
ears, ' 

Hitherto open only to honey’d • 
Unguage of deceit—of flatteiy, and 
Disvmuiation. Nor qare 1 ftr thee, 
Don Clarlos; I proclatm alodd with 
strong 

And vigorous energy, fliat the king 
Must yield to the nation’s prayer, and 
that , 

With speed he accept the Constitution! 
Ere yet, in the popular frenzy, he 
Be mulcted of a diadem. 1 view 
The jieople np in arms—etormdgather- 

Dangers approaching—a breath of li- 
berty 

Borne upon every breeze! o’er snow- 
clhd 

Mountains, qnd to each verdant vale 
luTuriant, y 

As that of Alioant, e’en to remotest 
Comers of the land. Be wise in time, 
lest. 

While yoni majesty is luli’d into a 
r itai secuiily, the thunder of 
A nation’s wrongs burst in tenfold 
vengeemee 
On thy royal head.” 

The three following lines spoken Tiy 
Don Carlos, afe wondei fully clia- 
racteristic of hitttt ho tells in what 
manner Egiuo oiight to hafe treat¬ 
ed the people. 

*<‘’B^tter 


rights of the people, ia at once 
open energetic, and aUitable to 
that ^otta and patriotic eharac> 
ter u^ich the poet evurv where 
coafers upon him—in Ms first 
speech he was opposed hjf Don 
varies. 

s 

b 

Donfizntdr^... . , - Yonr nan^' 
j»ty, t \ 

da kindly, doth embohlea toe to 
speak { 


Don Cgerlos.‘ .. _ __ 

Had he driven the,rebel|l^ dogs, 
howling, ^ 

To porish In the sea; "to herds of 
swine, 

Of devils feni, iqcamate, mice pos* 
sOned !’* . 

Put the happiest lines in the whole 
fcre Mrhaps the following; they ai4 
spoken by Ferdinafiii—at this titoe 
he is informed that Abislgl, one oft 
w^ he vefy,atrdn|ly relied, hag 
joinfid thd pet^be. . 

JfSHigf fnwi^ 0 mon- 

atiitos ingratitude! ligm^ 

TQiain! bfotdtoatufent of tbit regbme 
Infornat! Oail «p dH tbe terfon 
Of tiaad'>'ii!duiifon, to blMt the traitors'' 

* ^t iyo^ d<^ 

ijwpsenito^^ aiftity for yonr' mo- 
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Nose!—N6 refuge from liie enemiee, 
nor 

linger obedience to hb eoVteign 
trilP 

Ha! ha! traitora^ate yo all'.” 

Thene, besides giving us a true pic¬ 
ture of FeAinand, have many other 
real beauties. The four first lines 
are a fine specimen of that burst of 
passion, which weak but _ tyrannic 
minds ever yield to on finding them¬ 
selves betrayed by those on whom 
they place reliance; and the five 
concluding lines in which Feidi- 
nand calls on those present to 
know what can be done to save 
him from yielding the slightest 

E ortion of his usurped authority, 
is own nbrupt answer in the nega¬ 
tive, and his calling them at the same 
time traitors, are ail happily ima- 

S ined; as nothing can more clearly 
epict that phrenetic despair under 
which we can now suppose Fer¬ 
dinand to labour, than to hear him 
call those traitois whom we know 
he could not even suspect of tiea- 
chery. We have now so far trans¬ 
gressed our limits, that we have 
It not in our power to give any 
extracts from the fifth act, where 
Ferdinand and Don Carlos, they 
being how woft to a love of liberty, 
appear as new characters. Before 
wa take leave of our poet we have 
to nbllerVe, tbal the meeting of Do- 
mtnfUAS and Maraqulta is not en¬ 
tirely ’as happily executed as we 
should’ei^ct; and, if we mistake 
not, the followingjpassage is some¬ 
what allied to the bombast. 8hak- 
speare would hot have expressed 
himself thus, in making one of his 
characters tell an old woman that 
she was about wix or seven years 
•in confinement. 

Vargat,”* < Soir® O'* 

^ven annual revpIotloDs of • 

^ur planet, oiToamnavigating, thmugh 
Immensity, yonder glonons orb of 

and lifCi now alnkibg westward, 
hastthon, 

Senora, been fr«n klest 

Hay of heaven’ll brightest Inmlnaiy 

We we mm* pleaseil witMhe np- 
pgbdix and notes at the 
they in no spnall degrde add wtfte 
esteem which we m upw 
work in general.' - ’ * ^ 


Halim Taletti—Talea of tfutnoitr, 
Qallantiy, and R^mancaf seheted 
and traa^tedjhin the Italian, 
mith sixteen illvkrMve Drawings, 
by George Crvihekank. London. 
Baldwin. J823. 

As those works which are the 
most entertaining are generally 
those which are the most frequently 
read, and since many of them can 
be found uhich convey a good les¬ 
son of morality at the same timo 
they do entertainment, and that too 
without the brilliancy of the latter 
being in the least manner diminished 
by the gravity of the former; as 
snrb, we saV, is the case, we think 
all those who undertake to give to 
the world, cither translations or se¬ 
lections of tales nr romances, should, 
as muchaslies intheir power, endea- . 
vour to avail themselves of tlie op¬ 
portunity of not only amusing, but 
instructing us at the sktnis time, 
Servantes and lie Sage afford 
many fine instances of this agreeable 
mode of preaching mor;;!ity. We 
cannot help admiring the many 
beautiful and y^t instrnotive tales 
dispersed threugbout their works. 

It is, perhaps, in this particular 
they leave far behind them our two 
most admired novelists, Fielding 
and Smollct. 

The translator of the tales before 
us, however, from the choice he has 
made of selecting such as are not, in 
general, accessaole, and such as 
serve to giie ns a lively idea of the 
early manners of the Italians, could 
not completely avail himself of this 
happy opportunity of being instruc¬ 
tive ancl entertaining at the same 
moment. The tales ar4 seventeen * 
in number; and are, generally spjsl*- 
ing, a pretty good collection of hu¬ 
mour, gallantry, and romanee. 

The translator informs us in his 
reface, that the wnrks from which 
e has taken them are by no means 
common; far that the indelicacy 
with fidtich almost all collections oi 
Italian tales are polluted, deservedly 
exfiiudes them from general peeuwM; 
but that surh care has been employ¬ 
ed in this Klection, and luefi fiViv 
ties taken with the oii|dnaU when 
they appeared obleqtioni^eithatitis 
this little hook wUl ascaue the 
censure too justly #Mit upon Daliatf 
works'of hutmipr ih gctteral. 'Of 
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this, we our translator Jnfot'ma. 

nij and he not only; deserve*’p.ur, 
tha^iliia for the care he' has taheh l^o 
exeiudn w1»ate?er luky. ode^ 
cacy, hnt we also join in his hopes 
tee&rding the .jjtSi'^cesS, of, his.hook. 
We feel it; hoover* ottr dhty- to 
notice a few imperfections in this 
work ; for it is not enough for a 
book to be moral in parts, it should 
be so throughout:, Those tales 
should not hasre |been selected in 
which the ministers of God are not 
only, reprjBsented as' the' basest of 
hypocritesi-hut yielding to the most 
infamous crimes .in nature. Nor 
sh'ottld'Wehave been told of a youth 
falljhg.su de.spferately in love with 
.Mftij^p*imoth«!r» that his father is 
, obli^d to‘yiel^!er.^to his embraces. 

: Such tales as^ tl^e arc of a most 
diabolical haturp.rithd though they 
may, it is true,^ be 'characteristic of 
the ear)[y ai^^hd barbarous times,', 
yet it justify their being 

iotr<^uced^d&to this work, ds to 
the transla^tione they aremuch after 
the style of the originals, rather 
simple tbah 'elefatd; and with the 
excepliQn,r;.hunre'KCi4''ldta few verbal 
'inaccara,ei'e8,/and the ohicction 
alluded oUr readers will find 
the. Italian Tales a very agreeable. 
companion. 

The'Iohians or Woman of iho Nine¬ 
teenth Century., By Sarah Renou, 
Author of “ 'Village Conversa-' 
tlons; or, 'the Vicar’s Fite-side,” 
and *'■ The Temple of Truth, an 
Allegorical Poem.” 3 vols. Sher¬ 
wood and Co. London., 1823. ' 

Woman .has been always prover- 
bjlally considered the weaker vessel,. 
hut ive think the day is not far 
hence when it will he clear that she 
is sg physically, not inteHeefuaUy; 
and that her mind is capable of ac¬ 
quirings all those high endowments,.. 
which elevate, man so far . above his 
fel low-man > That the hotnely and, do-,, 
mestic duties of women in gerieral, 
the constant exercise of tho8ei;a|»|^r- 
ficial acquirements, of.all the 
tender, and amiable virtues of thu 
heart and mind, that thp display of 
those personal accomplishments, by 
which tlicy know they cab make 
themselves so agreeable to oar s®*,' 
has fpr ages retarded tile progress of 
the female intelleet aM.! 


blmqst.Btatioaary in the scale of'ia- 
.tdlli^eilic^’''inait:be evident to any 
li^jaoo whh.',j>aftmiide the female 
mind an .object'of his attention, we 
will nut say constantly, but even 
occasionally. But this would, not, > 
he the case if personal accomplish¬ 
ments and Superficial acquirements 
were once treated by bur sexas they 
should be; were the acquirements 
which we seek for in our cumraerbe 
with woman, instead of bejng con¬ 
fined to these accomplishments,' ex-' 
tended to the higher accompfish-’ 
ments of mind; woman would, then. 
become a different, a more exalted 
being than she'is,at present, though 
it is certain that she stands now . 
'much,higher in the scalebf intellect« 
than she ever did before. 

Miss. Renou’s object, in the cqm- , 
position of this work, is to prove, 
that '‘'the female, mind is endowed 
with capacities for. the attainment,, 
qf an elevated rank in |the ‘ scale nf ‘. 
jntelligeo.i:e.V It is clear from the 
earuestoess'j^-with which' she advo¬ 
cates the cause of her own sex, that 
she did not take up the subject from 
a belief that .it would afford her an 
opportunity of displaying her own 
inaividua) powers. . She .was;, evi¬ 
dently influenced . bjp. a . eonviction, 
that her ideas i<f :mmale< capacity 
are founded .in iruth.- Wc'don.ot 
ihean to say that her oonviqtlob ia. 
any proof of her theory . 

for he who mistakes 
pable error for the most.ai^j^yid^b’^ 
truth may be a®, strongly need 

as a mathematician may that 

two right lines* cannot inclose 
space; but if she be fn error, it is ' 
an error which no person can con¬ 
demn when he knows 4t arises not | 
only from a conviction .of Its.being, 
true, bat from ,a con-ni^tion afising ' 
froiti the most amiable afdli praise-; ! 
worthy .feelings. .l^aVyord, .froi»^'‘ 
an error on the. rigl^t. side, if it b&^* 
an'er^r, namely, an attachment to 
her Own sex, arising;.from a con*, 
piousness tif^jhey^ssess powers.. 
which our sexbre ej^liing ' 

timfn. From |bis stri^land. deUiht- 
, ful ent|ii|9i||i,^;lliiib.it|)klte'rab1(b . 

Yo|ibn,|4!3t^ yijrtaeS'Of ficr own seg* 
U 'barbarian?-imioUgh Sitjo ' 
iuHt'^ven if she lYere wrobgl^' 

■,aw80s,;ih||^;.ci^bbf®8^ 

bf{.dictio&\%|(lmn\^QWs throughonl 
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so much; credit on heart and;. 
’%in^of the fair author^s. MUs 
RenonVhas already acquired ndi' 
small snV® of literary feme from 
her former Works { the work 
^fere ns will render her not only a 
larourite with her oam sex, hqt with 
all its admirers; ^hilelt estaWishes 
at the same'time^ her claim to rank 
high in the literary world,_ and to 
be considered one of the first and 
most earnest moral writers- of the 
day. To advocate the cause of re¬ 
ligion and morality in works of fic¬ 
tion, and at the same to render them 
agreeable, entertaining and inter¬ 
esting,—qualities which are chiefly 
songnt for in sneh^prks, and without 
which they neverVoSh command a 
numerous i^lass of readers—has 
been always considered an experi¬ 
ment, not only injurious to th? ge¬ 
neral merits of the work, hut 
td the cause of religion and morality. 
Misli .. Renou has, however, most 
happily accomplished both these oh- 
iect^ She has not only renilertid 
her work truly interesting frbm be- • 
ginning to end, and that too very 
frequently an interest of the deepest 
and most intense nature, but she has 

• also stronglyInculcated throughout 

the entire woVk thdse yrinci^es of 
.morality, rclsgion, piety, virtue, 

■ noble and'exat^d sentiments of de¬ 
votional^,^etit which all Works of 
feeli^^iWi^magination are ppisoti 
to •tfid'Ici^Wjlhat feels any cliarm in 
their,She has , another 
great vir^itrshfecaB rnomllze.with- 
out, des^i^ing to 'th^:<i&iirt of the 
religioniiiit’or the hig 0 . We, ther^ , 
fdre;, strongly r<‘coraraend her work 
,to the perusal of all our readers, male 
-.and femnlo, to the latter because 

they will, stimulus from its 

•‘^'^rusal to culnVate “those virtues, 
Viihdfft Whieh'itbey can never \be 
esteemed, and those mCn- 
ta^TSapUCities . Which WiR enable 
. them to display their ytftoes, n^^y 
. only to them own advantage, hot"' 

' to a»al ofun^pkind* .{Td the. forme? 

. hecausojto'yriiflPfte 
esteem # Ssph /fORi 

■ mentalendowment, '‘Us 
personal accompl^shteehfe?, 

whicli:«whon aifitedi raise woniwi 
tbathigh rank in .the stale oHiw 
exisl^cc which she is ad. well ca|' 
lated to adorn. # 
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Miss Kenon has pro 
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(this as'well as her foritoer works, to 
bo a writer of no otdinary cast, 
^flet Required knoufhe^ge, it is 

true, does, not"apjpt^ urom this 
work to ,.he very extensivei hut 
that she has read d^ly, add re¬ 
jected seriously, is ewuent to*any 
person who peruses it; and though 
wc might he inclined to differ some¬ 
times from her sentiments, we can¬ 
not lielp respecting that good sense, 
and that love of truth which prompts 
her on all occasions. Her style is ' 
"lowing, energetic, and ardent, but 
Us energy does not take away from 
its chaste and classic elegance, 
^metinies, indeed, when she is car- ' 
tied away by the enthusiasm of 
feelings, she is more, glowing, 
passioned, and ip^j[?eifOtts than the ' 
rigid laws of crHicfeiu Will sanction. , 
J3ttt if there be ei^drs of so high a 
character that plades thembeyond 
the reach of art,’*'or more 

plainly, beyond the ryip-t.hf criti- 
' cism. Miss Reiidn’s are of tms cha¬ 
racter, as they always carry their own ■' 
redeeming beantieSia^ng withtltem, 
beauties Brisingjr 9 j^|^ 9 .t urdtmr of 
feeling, and of imkj^na- 

tioB, which are the true character¬ 
istics of 'genius.' if our limits per¬ 
mitted, we could give many pas- . 
sages from this work which would 
give our readers a better idea of , 
her ^wers .than any thing we . 
can oner in their favour. We must - 
content qurselves, however, with the 
ibllowitigi'.not because it is the most 
pathetic and powerful appeal to the 
better feelings of liumanity wfiich 
the work contains, bat oecause, 
while' it possesses a great share 
of. pathos and filial affection^ it 
is, at the same time, the short- 4 
. est in the work that would an¬ 
swer onr purpose. It loses,, how-.' 
ever,-mutm ot it*i pathctic.beautie^.. 
by being here unconnected with, the , 
..circumstances which, give rise tSit, ' ' 
Ife Mo'ndefort; anJIIustrious noble¬ 
man,'iiiitit dynount^ a rebel and ah 
' outlaw, % th^i Rmperov of Auetiia, 
secretemhlfeielf ln thy Chateuif dc^,^^ 
'C—permifeddh “of- tj^ 
Isahj^idhe then 8np|te8e!diwiierI*^'jJ 
lof thM: which ylte htd^lytely “ 

jtlikeu, hp^sessiop' ofi apd’ 

'^an^e' stequaikM!' 

;^nt<idl^„ whe Iiadi;|^etiBie, 
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iWondefort was either in that^*(’«4hatj|wms 

14 . 1 . _ S.^ AI 4./4 Mab /! *> .#''1^ A 'lLnsSWW4Ji{''i& ^ a J ' VtfMAck.'dr * 


who had ^reait 
the States >1ia .th0. 


cWstle or inr the neigh^t^hood.; .. , 

Kot being able to diseoverDe Mon-' ;%fluei^ll, wi|^ __ 

defort he withdrew his troops^ and ^mDcrWr '4h^h|ie tnlght/interced^ 
paid occasio.ii^ Visits to ,th,e castle*. - £or.j)er,i^iticr,. and havh him, if not 
to pay his adl^Bseis to Isal^a. Be reinstated ^ip .his , rights, at leptt 

restored Ho the society' 9 f his chii*. 
dren^,' ■' ’ "/■'’ ' , . •; •' 

** De Mdndefort reiuctanitjr elai)<hit> ' 
ed, and Isidora,' supplied by It^bina 
with female'httire, appeared the neat 
morning radieut in beanty. iHerfstber 
gazed on. .*her with raptu^^^'hke ai. 
meteor which exhales frdin tbe etmoB-^ • 
phere, and - defies the observer with' 
its BplendQnr,.BO idid Isadora fnsclni^tb 
the eyes of h^., 'fond parent.' Clasping 
her to his .bosoin .with indefinable 
emotions of pai'^l^ iebdierness. < Obi 
my child',* said'ae, ^bom ^0 bless abd 
save thy unhappy father,!' I behold 
thee for a moment, perhaps to lose thee 
for, %T^. Oh! may heaven preserve 
protect, and bless ‘ my child.*- Tfars 
prevented' bis utterance, and in gi^pa-.. 
roxisih .of giief, he embraced bis child 
aud sobbed in convnljdve agoinynn 'her 
bosom. , At that .moment the door 
opened, and Montville entered.. 1 


Mondetbrt ^as reduced to the 
lowest state of wretchedness, hiis 
cbtire property being confiscated. 
He lived tor soihe titne in one of 
the Ionian Isl^t where he left his 
daughter and son, a blind/boy, in 
'Hhe most aMect'state of want and 
poverty., While he and Isabina 
were; one day ,conversing together, 
^'.an Itinerant nrasician entered the 
^*^aH,' and bommeaced a sosir, whose 
' jt^^isite J^^bos.,pierced Isabma’s 


pfort started from 
liis'seat* ' 

'“‘Heaveiielir 


st.vbice reminds me 
"of my dangbtieiif^/fiiark !■ that note' is' 
, surely, birsup-^y child!—my dear 
, 'chUdl^li^^tt is my Isidora !* 

Be*|[|[bndefort fell back . in his 
.~«ihalr,'>everpowered by the violence of 
, his ei^tibns, and Isabina ran to the 
'hpdl,.and beheld.a,tali slender youth, 
. and aiittle b|ki^ bqy. ijihesrarted at 
the'^^sP^injti^l^,^'^ expecting'to have 
seen a ‘yesnnli>,'‘hn'a retnmed to inform 
De' Mbndefort of his mistake. ’*Oh 
no, it is my owU-^my dear child f said' 
he, rushing forward; and the next 
moment lie was in the arms, of the 
Ionian, or bis daughter; . 

w, After the first effusions of mutual 
nature bad h litUe subsided. * Behold' 
this angel, this heavenly being,* 'said 
. Xte MopdejfSort, *behold the presei^r, 
the benefactress of your father.’ 

Ionian bent one knee to the 
gronnd, and taking the hand of. Isa¬ 
bina, pressed ft alternately, to ber lips 
andibo^m. Filial devotion and i^p-' 
tnroos "tenderness prevented her from 
speaking, but the expression of her 
countenance, and the tears,of affection 
. that glistened in her eye, indicated. 
': more Strongly, theip language, the gra- 
' titnde of her-soul. Isabina would haveii' 
. embraced her, but’tlie masculine garb, 
fn..wbich sbe wA.idtired, restn ' 


am lost, lost for ever T said De.Monde- 
fort as he perceived thp military com¬ 
mander. *My chil^ be bappy, make 
DO further efforts ^'save me, they .are 
useless; but be'iilnti!.W'ntotiher ton^- 
helpless boy, and, live, 'live for his 
sake.* \ I ,s 

** M^tviile approae 
not here, De.Mondefor 
fWesent in search oly|^ 
the order for ypiir arej^^ ,, . . 

of the Emperor,,t'’7*^ lb* 
nurrmider ymunelftio'tli^sr^l man- ' 
date.? .... 1 - 

“ * I make; no resiBtance,*Yep?ied Be 
Mondefort, \ i have long learned, fttatr 
for.the weak' to oppose the strong, imj,', 
as'vain as to attempt to plabe barrimWj . 
. against the waves seai.bntt'tfaej i ’ 
time .is approaching, when libbtiyshm#^ 
break the7ettersofrestittti]itl^*an4,mau, 

' re^ailn those n^ve xlthtiii that 
\ trary power btw WreiteS'fr'oni ’ 

'«* Capttdn Mputvllie,*' said lsid<oira, ■ 

. 4 Ej^te* 40 »MM.MVt 8 'ak«ld‘ WAVS AoMiAeidi SMBW ' 




Mont- 


hm ftom foliowinf the iaiVbl«l«f ^ 

vvUle. 


Mondefott, afler' hhvi|ig(prjj 
, blind boy to bisbofi^m* ibjfl 
eemfbrt, n»y only hope and 'ebt 
'* let me gaze on those fealufi 
this yjle garb cannot ilefaca; / (|hl;m!yM l 
/ daughter, to wbai.sttffertngs''Kiu( 


seduiofsaihon- 
'.lofyour sri^JIsiU ' 


«al of IhylofWmia^ 

■-Jitherexposed,thea.”*j ' .v.-c-'. ' 


I'v .Isiilpra ,noW»'| 


ipauhood.,., 

,, -bia eyoji"' 


id your< 


picture J^nr' 
l^teumg, leadewnesa 
te rfdience of. hi* ouniW * 
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' * 









and the ftnltatfon of liis .jfti^itiief, as 
nritli ieU&fratntatioa Im^ ^itikqi|^ted: 
-flie ' Can you 
capafif^f feelingr, a h«ii 4 

a sodKau^ptible W the Itueat and 
moat ennohUng aenm^ona oCour na» 

' tare, On'S be insenatfate to iri|^ feelings' 
'di a .daughter? Behold, my parent!* 

; ia^ |>ride," iny joy, my treasure, enjoy, 
log, in the society of. all he holds dear 
on emthi.the blessings of liberty. And 
you enter 'this hospitable mansion as a 
friend' td. the possessW }• you come 
. under the appearance of friendship to 
-plunga a'dagger into her breast. Be¬ 
fore ybu-entered, smiles irradiated the 
face that yon have suffused With tehrs; 
before yon entered pleasure glowed in 
bds^ms which you distend with- 
sughs',; mfora j^du entered I enjoyed 
^tbontieipatloni thj^^fUghtfal ide.a,of 
''gaining, through the medium .^|..the 
PirttaeB Alphpnso, the pardoit of my 
fiithef>; before youentered we were bap- 
. py;. now'took round, contempTate.tyouc 
.Work, behold already the effhets. of 
But what are the tears 
^thit nbw dim eyep, in comparison 
40 ihe blddd.that will spHng from our 
.hearts,'when the representative of the 
ancient and iliastriouB house of De 
Mondefort, shall perish by the hands 
of the executioner? Aiid what will be 
your sensatiotts when the curses of the 
orphan shall vibrate in your ears, and 
the retiibntive'justice of heaven, de- 
prive yon nf your father, and brand; 
your Q^e with the execrations of pos- 
.'terlty i)^h!.' let pity move ypnr heSri; 
'.,1 sef^lfelwderness'of yettr nature , 

; i I ■'^hd the' sj^*.^'. 

path^‘^q^||',j^aerouB bosont ip the ; 
ndbld'idgP^^ffbe son], your manly 
. visage phhftniys.' Oh I' listen ' So. its 
'^dictates, 'he a nraii^ add not a.sfaive to 
' vindictive 'vengeance;/be the pre- 
"'aerver, and not the destroyer of^ypor, 

! species; imitate Almighty goodness,' 
'and sage, oh t save my father p.. Isi- 
. .do^.,drap]^d on her knees, and press- ' 
anreslating hand of Montville' 
'.-toher lmeoin.' ‘ My friend,’ said she 
. ''to' Iskhldh, ^‘the tateiar angel of my 
><i^ber,'thoa whnhjSist been to him aji'a 
: i^ghter, kneel) kneel With me to sup- 


sotn could witlistdtid untno'ved' 'S 
'‘<*9?ipl»l^d:.«#and ttnyiidding ap nppeal 90 fnll of 
• pathos' and filial affection 'the Cap- ’ 

V'i '®^™^l' .(” tain miuld i^ot, and JE^i/Mondefort 
was for that. ti“ie f«>i“ the 

‘ fears of his perseedtd^^ Many.p^- 
sagos <if equal nftiiM\ind; feeling 
snightbdqhoted; thhiirork through¬ 
out is teeming with incident' ,and' 
scenery of a lively'q.nd animatittg 
description, neither of whi^ are» 
suffered to pall upon the imagina-,^ 
tion, but are constantly varying, 
which renders them pleasipg, pm-* 
turesqne,. and entertaining., • we. 
.therefore recommend.'the ..worh .in 
tlie most nnquaUfi^ manneifjto a|j| 

■ oar readers;'.as a i^ne .of pdcanailf\'','i' 
merit and interest, ^rhaps it 
be sometimes'open,to the'liashjf^qf?'''; 
cold and phlegmdfil criticism; ..out'^ ' 
its faults are fahltllmj the eye of the' 

' critic alone, not iid.vne estimation of 
those who have a sincere regard fot 
' the cause of virtue and .hic^ity,. of '' 
great and elevated sentimeffts of 
piety apd deyption, and spftct‘ 

. itfections and sympathy of the heut. .. 
-Whoever possesses 4heso best, and 
proudest pledge^'ol.hiimahity,. phn- '' 
notread withon^inoteksinginhitest, 
without feeliffg a .haUowed' And en¬ 
nobling impulse, the pages of the 
** lonion, or Woman of the Nine- ‘ 
teenth Century.’* 

/ 

Storm Jocotm. ~ IVis DoggoreLpe- 
wmoron, being. Tenfilcetiom, f^et > 

' in yerae^t to which are addfdt 
.aorite pRaeeUamoUa. Pieces,' By' , 
Joseph Jhnnn, Esq. Whittaker. 
Lonodn, Ji3$3. ';, 


. TftovoB poetry brancdies out into < 
.various species, tbqre is stijil no one 
kind; no matter hqw widely dif- 
fererit from' every Other, hnt will,' 7 
even atHofig the most refined of toi- .' 
ciet^, find admirers. Iliebarh^qae - 
has its admirera 4 s well as^.the heroic 
strain; eo mmdi'.ib,' tha^.^^h^ whoi;:.. 
foV the life of De Mpndete^’ ^o^ld be de^htqd by a poein of ao; ; ^ 
’ Itablna* with her «M» bathed jn te^ extiwrdljiMy '^it m the , 
('< .abbe.toenduro^A ^gle 

'pa«^^' thfe ."’most; 'Mghlg/fihiBhe^.,, 
pi^^pir^6etio..rcojQapomh^''^ tMX 
I'dver 'oJf'-jpoetir^^''d|bni^‘. 

woridil 

evetf,’j(|eeioSi4hail f*'-'*- 


lok cmlyti 


' wmosiMiuibonseL,, 
.he'nei|;''iiieeide.'^! 


]leraotioih,tii(ih'^^ 
Hfia*' exolalmimr* 


wbo'^'lle ’ Mrondefnt.i''^wr'* "Oh!, "^re, 
^ «ave . 0^'fiitfaer t’' 'ekelaijBisd th^^ 

.windboy* “ 


‘and eat^%, bOM 




'the hq^ A;'^ooUdh^i^-, 1 
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T V' ‘ r • V. i. '' *■ ,., . 

•>:ttCC «0 in’making us forfirt tiiiAt UnsAM^d tjtf sfiafpb, \ v* , 
whieli we ba<l always admired, His,,: \- 


■■foi!’'WMeh, as it were, iiatarc 
to taVe formed our taste, "'and c^e* 
' nte or awaken in us i new uas- 
> (sion, —cruelly since Ue would be 
- tjiepriving us bjf tbat pteaalire wliicb 
we always cnidyed in the-jpierttsal of 
our favourite Muse. -HOnce We siiall 
never i^ondciun any species of poetry, 
no matter howopposcdtothat which 
we most esteem, if it possess merit 
and admirerit$ .at least, Iheso consi¬ 
derations had no light influence in 
* , _ •'§ __ - - ^ •___ 


Expiring, lost bid, reckoning, brcMhi 
and bet.'’ , 'vv;' 

The last advico of. Mhf li^ax, the 
old Smuggler,' to his son,*' vl y.. . ^ ^ 

V His sire proooune'dj wh^ !nia’ Isuit' 
breath hd drew, V , ' ■ 

This trite Oration: 

< MatheW, ^y boy, licnow yoar skill, 


determining ns to review the poems • So take ihy^rwsty iugg^er and pim,ue 
before, tid. ‘ ' '■ Our old vocation!’ 

Th^lljgh fheVarc of that species ‘ 'Thant ye*^qd«th Mat,—‘:goodby« 
whicirvee lare ^li^at disposed to pe- , . rT***!* .j, - 

rn*e f ;^ti'aif-^?jfeel they have me-, ‘ \ 

fiMii-mitr bwif^way. and as we are , 


whiclfvire ia^e: 
rn*e f 

b\^way» and as we are 
, certaift/.i^ey H^e also theip own 
class o^jadmimn,.'.we deem it our' 
duty 'toJn|rodi|i|.<fliem to the notice, 
of.oitr rWdej:s.';"'Tie tales are ten. 

some miscellaneous 
iSre,* generally speak- 
fast order of the buries'- 




que,'aB tyehieet with many lines nft 
coiv^sed pf nm|^„tliau two feet, and 


i Thank ye,* qdPth Mat,— >< ‘goo(^ byq! 

—I will!’ ■ : , , ',4 

‘ And let roe add,’ * , .> * 

(Pnrsu’d'bis dejdq’'s»'. ' ;i;; ,' '• , 

* Before 1 in tbe;<«rtb afn laid, 

^.Thlf good advice j . ^ *’ 

'Ne^'be idle! nevei’be.afraid! 
nice !* . 

Oh-! what a sweet consoling blcs^ng, 
To a fopd parent, fs that onoj;, ;. •’ 
tlic dyhijg kupwledge'bf {H^Htessing'. 

.t dpHjmii obedient Bom! ‘ , 

And this had he, for Mat, with reve-, 
' rence due, . 


some esM olT Tbe j^mnggler, BepH’d—* No, father,daro’pieif tdo !'^ 
theftrst iii orw^r and-perhaps the These two extracts .sufficiently px- 
firstiia meri^';:is indeed a very anm- plain the style and general manner 
sihg one; it is #ell calculated to shew, of the Horae There'are tVjfp, - 

theforceofhabit—particularly in thej however, which 'we canhot^pass ovwr 
characters of Risk the Gangster and without -chnsure: natOely, TaSsion 
the old Smuggler’s son. '' ' ■. and P«n|.nce,..and The^erv|i|i|<^f all,, 

* ^ i- '■ Work: -wiey are of thCnC&|g»»dnc*.’< 

, Risk, tie Qamatter. > "dige kind, and vei 7 jus||^&t-the - 

n^The gamester, Risk, who thro’ fife’s, flpi^es. There is its 

chet^er’d scene, , , . subject hnt; 0 Tef ,4Mii?%:!TOi^0m the ^ 

Some ^ hundred times had fall a ,^and very ihgetiioniS maRnflr l^^kiOh the,, 

u j j ' 1 . aulfioir con(^"51^ .ifiVjii^ws'ijts im- 
WhoA habitation oft had <u>^sy been fifom |he most imlicate eypf. . 

A palace, and the next a prisoh: i,:» Tlia Blister'”—-As to 

Unsated when by Fortone blest, “ lumca t be |5liBter. ^8 to, 

.'UnallterH when her tables were re-'.' ' 

, indped no, discredit to theiantmSic? 

Call'd wanlth a bubble, life. a. jest; and will, wc prnsnmp,^ ah 
So evacA'd tho but and threw away the the^tales in general, ga^ bhn;;matiy 
firet. ■ . ' adniirnrjt. ' ■''t 

Nay, in tbe 'dupe’s last hour, 

(Such waa.bw naster-pasaion's jwwer) Leeturee Oaf tA a Eleimhis qf .^taitu, „ '> 
Lamented that his lifb was ending,. Parti. the Detenp-\ 

.Benause aotne wagew>lll,irafe J!namiMMo.ie 'jpih^plp'!, 

And swore il«t he.chntd d4’ ^tept, . ' 

Might be bm know of ekeh i,:. 

Bach .moment death’s relenthite'iBpH^ ,' 


■greW 8 tronge^ - 

m Doctor eoter’d-rfeU b^''IWiVkb.. 'f*.., • Iv:;.,, n. 

; look’d.hlne^ ' '’'V'';’ i > 

nd told V nouW nbt Uve onh'hilt' r"'':' 


||![,mnd prifisphMiiHr^' 


And told V OOuld ubt live pnd hilt ; 


‘I’llbwahimdiMi 

♦ Ar ^ f A J ijp’j' 


.ir.trlectttrbs;;^>tbii,tc,why';are. wed 
• fault 


rdf tlm^. 
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same class and character are more or 
le^gchargeaWe,-—the fault of exces- 
siTc^etension. The author does 
not aim 'St enbancing^ the merit of 
his own 'iabours by^ depreciating 
those of otliers; neither does he 
endeavour to inspire his readers with 
the delusive hope of becoming as 
* well versed in botanical science as 
himself, merely by perusing what 
he has written on the subject. In 
the very outset, while tracing the 
plan of study'which he would re¬ 
commend, he candidly tells .them 
that the knowledge which they are 
invited to seek cannot be fully at¬ 
tained from tlie perusal of books; 

. that an appeal must be made to na¬ 
ture, and plants examined in their 
vegetative state. To do this in a 
proper manner, as far as the plants 
of our own' country are concerned, 
he exhorts the botanical student to 
range the fields, and find the objects 
of bis researches in their most perfect 
condition, and in those places where 
the hand of nature has planted them. 
For exotics, recourse must be had to 
tlie Botanic Garden; and thdugh it 
may not be possible to procure spe¬ 
cimens in a state of perfection, yet 
more information may be obtained 
from examining them, such as they 
are, than can he acquired from the 
perusal of the best descriptions, 
aided bjr all the illustrations which 
the gra^ie.art can contribute. Ad¬ 
verting tu the coarse of instruction 
which he lias laid down on the plan 
proposed, he ubserves, tliat no lec¬ 
tures can convey a complete know¬ 
ledge of any science; that they are 
intended merely to assist the student 
in his inquiries, and to open for him 
r a path, the intricacies of which 
must afterwards be explored by him- 
^ self. The duties of a lecturer, there¬ 
fore, Mr. Thomson assumes to be 
an alogous to those of a pioneer; 
~ out this comparison in reference to 
him, is surely too humiliating, and 
considering the great ability with 
which be has acquitted himself, we 
would rathqr design^^ him as^^ an 
intelligent-aud accomplished guide. 
From Hie - great variety of interest¬ 
ing and useAil information which 
his work contains, it may be said to 
resemble the manuals under that 
title which are destined for the con¬ 
venience of the traveller iuiforeign 
countries; it will serves a rom- 
Ew, Mag.Dee. 1823. ^ 


panion to the botanical student in 
exploring all the departments of the 
vegetable kingdom, while from the 
multitude of engravings with which 
it is illustrated, it will be no less 
useful to him in the bqurs of retire¬ 
ment, by answering most of the pur¬ 
poses of a hortus rKcur. « 

As the present volume treats of 
vegetable anatomy, it is necessarily 
occupied to a large extent with de¬ 
tails in which frequent reference is 
made to those illustrations; and 
which, indeed, are inseparable from 
them. We are therefore restricted, 
in the selection of our extracts, to 
those parts of the work, which, being 
of a less technical character, do not 
require such accompaniments; and' 
for this reason, we despair of con¬ 
veying more than a very partial idea 
of its merits either in regard to de¬ 
sign or execution. The following 
passage is from the introductory 
lecture: 

Vegetables, like animals, are or¬ 
ganized living bodies. To the super¬ 
ficial observer there appears no diffi¬ 
culty in distingoishing them from ani¬ 
mals and fossils; but those who have 
examined the sabject wore minutely, 
fihd many obstacles to prevent them 
from drawing the exact line of distinc¬ 
tion between the three kingdoms of 
nature. Still,however, vegetables pos- 
sess peculiarities of structure, habit, 
and function^ which characterize them; 
and these are.found in every plant. As 
plants are living beings, so are they 
also perishable: death, as is the case 
in animals, may either proceed from 
innate causes, depending upon their 
organization, or be produced by exter¬ 
nal causes. It is obvious to our senses, 
tlmt. ^vegetables derive nourishment 
firom the soil in which they are fixed, 
and in which th^ grow, and perfect 
seed capable of r^roducing the spe- 
eies. The researches of philosophy 
have further informed as, that they 
possess irritability, by which the nu¬ 
triment they imbibe is progressively 
moved through every part of their bo¬ 
dies, converted Into various secretions, 
and assimilated into the substance it¬ 
self of the plant; and that,^ like ani¬ 
mals, they produce certain changes on 
the atmosphere, and. can accommodate 
’themselves to the vicissitudes of heat 
audcold. In the functiona pf igenera- 
tion, also, plants have many of the pe¬ 
culiarities of the most perfect animab. 
In stating, ho-trever,, the close analogy 
between plants and anloiars, we must 
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bear in memory tbat they hare 
one important fonction lew than an!- 
I&al8~8eii«ibility. The loaing sight of 
these circnmetances, particularly ^he 
former, led the ingenioaa Darwin into 
a labyrinth of error; and has exposed 
bis memory to the sarcasm of malero* 
lent wit and the derision of ignorance. 
—'I'hat part of oar subject, therefore, 
which refers to the economy of the 
vegetable system, should first engage 
the attention of the student. It con¬ 
stitutes phytojogy, and comprehends 
the anatomy and physiology of plants; 
and is the most amusing, and certainly 
not the least instrnctive, part of the 
science. The anatomy of plants is 
more difficult than that of animals, from 
the minuteness of their parts, the union 
of them, and the extreme diflSculty of 
separating them without destroying 
fheir'texture. however, it be more 
.difficult, it » ten'disgusting, and the 
microscope very much facilitates our 
inquiries. Without it we can have no 
idea of thesirudture of plants, and con. 
aequeutly po correct notions ot their 
functions can be obtained. In study, 
iug the anatomy the terminology is ac. 
quired, an acquaintance with wliicb is 
absolutely necessary for securing a 
knowledge of systematic arrangement. 
By combining with these the study of 
the physiology, on which modern ch^ 
mistry has thrown the most brilliant 
light, the tediousness of acquiring the 
terms of art is diminished, and much 
interest excited in the pursuit,” 

Following the natural order in 
which the conservative organs are 
sucGcsssively desrribed, we notice 
some curious observations respecting 
the root. 

“ The usual situation of rnofs is in 
the ground; bnt many plants, althougb 
their seeds be sown in the earth, yet, 
will not vegetate in it, their proper 
soil being the bai# of other living 
plants. Such are named parasitical, 
owing to their nourishment being oh. 
tained from those plants on which they 
fix, and which they rob of a part of 
their juices, often injqring them to a 
very considerable degree. The Misle. 
toe (Vise nm albumthe Broom Rape, 
Orohanche; the majority of Lieheus; 
the Mossefi; some of the Ferns; many 
of the Orchis tribe; those minute fungi, 
which produce the diseases of corn gnd 
of some glasses, known by the names 
of rust, blight, and mildew; the iSclero.’, 
tium crocorum, a sort of tuber wfillch' 
attacks the bulb of the Saffroii; and 
the drv lot. to the destructive nowers> 


of which the noblest specimena of ar. 
chitecture oimasionally fall sacrificeg;!. 
are parasitic piaats. some of thb!''dc8- 
cription of plants, however, w^ginaily 
grow in the earth, and do notHose their 
attachment to it nntti they^id another 
plant to lay hold of, and into which j 
they can dip their caiilinar roots, or 
rootlike absorbents, which are pro. 
traded from the stem, in order to share 
its nutriment, and on which they are 
afterwards supported; as, for example, 
the Cusenta, or Dodder, which may be 
regarded as the natural parasite of our 
iudigenous Heaths and Hops. 

“ Some plants, after they have ar¬ 
rived at a certain age, do not even re¬ 
quire that their roots should be fixed 
to any spot; but maintain life on what 
they can procure by abtorption from 
the atmosphere. Such are the Cacti, a 
curious tropical tribe of succulent 
plants; on which account one of the 
specie^ the Indian Fig, Cactns opuntia^ 
was recommended to the notice of sea¬ 
faring people, by the late Dr. Anderson 
of Madras, for the purpose of supplying 
vegetable food on long voyages; and 
as a preventive of scurvy. But the. 
most curious instance of this kind is 
the aerikl flower, Bpidendrum flotavrUy 
an East Indian parasitical plant, whicli 
continues to grow, blossoms, and even 
perfects its seed, when it is torn from 
the tree on which it originally grew, 
and is suspended in the ceiling of an 
apartment. Many aquatic plants, also, 
haye roots which serve no other pur¬ 
pose than to fix them for 'a short time 
to the spot-where they have germi¬ 
nated, from which they afterwards se¬ 
parate and.float upon the surftice of the 
water. Thus the common Duck Weed, 
Lemna which rises to the sur¬ 
face almost as soon as it has germi¬ 
nated, has filiform roots from three to 
fdK inches in length, which hang per¬ 
pendicularly in the water, and having 
DO attachment to any body, allow the '. 
plant to float freely in every direc- .. 
tjon." 

In treating of the anatoibjr of . 
stemHt after an elaborate investtga- 
laon concering the direction, the di¬ 
visions and branching; the cover¬ 
ing, colour .atid figure, the sub¬ 
stance and organisation; he pro¬ 
ceeds to demonstrate the coifiponent 
parts of the stem and branches, and 
thus speaks of the formation of 
wbod. 

W’oodan its soft state, or that in 
whick'U forms the outer circle in 
every ligneous dicotyledonous .stem 
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and branchy is, as baa been,already 
Rationed, named alburnum. White 
H cantinues so, it is endowed with 
nearly as much irritability as. the liber; 

' and, as slmll' be afterwards fully des¬ 
cribed, pmorms functions of great im¬ 
portance in the vegetable system ; but 
when it becomes bard, these functions 
cease, and in, time' it loses even its vK 
tality; not unfrequently decaying in 
the centre of the trunk of trees; which, 
nevertheless, still flourish and put forth 
ifew shoots as if no such decay existed. 
To carry on, therefore, the functions of 
the wood, a new circle of it is annu¬ 
ally formed over tl^e old t and thus, 
also, the diameter of the trunk and 
branches present, by the number of 
these annual'zones, a pretty correct 
register of their age, each zone mark¬ 
ing one year in the life of the part. 
There are, however, exceptions to the 
criterion thus aflbrded of the age,of the- 
plant, for circumstances may nCeur to 
prevent, the zone from being formed of 
a thickness wliich will be perceptible 
after a few years have passed over, and 
it is pressed between other zones. If 
the siiiiitner be uuosually cold, or if the 
leaves of the tree or the shrub happen 
to be much devoured by caterpillars, it 
gains very little that season in diame¬ 
ter. From the same cause, the zones 
are also of unequal degrees ofhardtft>ss: 
but, iudependent of the comparative 
density of each, the hardness of the 
whole increases with the age of the 
tree, so that they are hardest in, the 
centre, and less and less hard as they 
.approach the circumference. Theonu 
ermost layer,being alburnum, is always 
soft, and continues so until another 
layer is formed over it; but if the tree 
be barked the alburnum assumes the ap¬ 
parent character of wood in the same 
year; and hence it has been recom¬ 
mended to bark trees the year before 
they are intended to be cut down. 

‘ The German foresters,’ however, ‘have 
''proved that wood, treated in this man¬ 
ner, Is less Clastic, and is more easily 
injured by hfumidity and insects;^ 
which I conceive is owing to the na¬ 
tural change of alburnum into wood 
not depending on a simple hardenii||f 
oc condensation ; but on such a depo¬ 
sition of UgneousandlJOther particles in 
its texture, as tends to increase the 
cohesive attraction of all its parts, and 
conseqaently to augment both its hard¬ 
ness and elasticity; while the expo- , 
sure of the alburnum, by stripping, off 
the bark, produces merely' a simple 
condensation of the solid matter, a hur¬ 
ried crystallizatiou of the salts, and a 
hasty consolidation of^be ether secre- - 


tions. Indeed, when wood acquires .its 
firmness by the natural means con.- 
nected 'witb its growth, it is a well- 
known fact that the hardest is always 
of the slowest growth ; as exemplified 
in the comparative hardness of the 
wood of the Oak, which is of very slow 
growth, compared with that of the Wil¬ 
low or Horse Chcsintt, which are trees 
of rapid growth; and even in that of 
the wood of the same tree when grow¬ 
ing in a dry and in a moist situation.” 

7’hc botanical reader will be par- 
ticalarly interested in perusing' (ho 
ninth lecture, in which the author 
investigates the structure of leaves. 
It is greatly to he regretted, that for 
the reason already assigned, those 
portions of it which are stridtly ana¬ 
tomical cannot here he quotetf; bat 
some opinion of its merits may be 
formed, from the remarks which are 
offered in reference to a dehnition of 
the leaf, deduced from its functions. 

“ Leaves are organs of essential tib- 
portance to the vegetable. They are, 
also, objects of great delight and in¬ 
terest, whether we examine them imli- 
vidually as the clothing of a single 
plant, or collectively as producing the 
lively freshness of the verdant vale, 
and tile massive luxuriance of the dark¬ 
ened forest. The niost beautiful flowev 
loses half its charms when it is dis¬ 
played on a naked stem; the miserable 
hovel becomes picturesquewhen spread 
over with the foliage of the*Vine; the 
ruins of' former magnificence acquire 
more reverence, and.command a dou¬ 
ble share of our ’respect, when seen 
through the tracery of the Ivy; and 
the horrors of the frowning rock are 
softened into beauty wlien > mantled 
with pendent creepers dr Alpine 
shrubs. Leaves are still' more im¬ 
portant when wc regard them as af¬ 
fording food to’man and the rest of the 
animal creation; and supplying medi¬ 
cinal agents to relieve their sufferings, 
in disease. Notwithstanding, however, 
the interest which they thus excite; 
and our familiarity rsith leaves, as ob¬ 
jects of sight, ftbm bar earliest-years, 
it is impossible to form an uncxcep- 
' tionahie definition of the leaf. This, 
difficulty arises from t,he .great diyefr- 
sity .of figure, substance, surface, and 
colcur which it assumes in different 
platits. If w.e cannot, thei^^foire,' define 
it accurately, from, its charac¬ 

ters, ^e must have recourse 'to its fouc-' 
tions; and perl^ii^ the foitbwiug is 
the least eitoeptioiift^e deffiiUioA we 
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vsn offer:—Sni* /«<!/<* a temporary 
orgttn of plants, wlUeh performs neurlp 
the name function in the economy of, 
vegetable life as the lungs perform 
in that of animal life : or, in fewer 
words, leaves are the Respiratory or¬ 
gans of plants, it may be objected to 
this definition, that some plants, as for 
example the Dodder, Cuecuta £nrppea, 
the Siapelias,- and many of the Cactus 
tribe, are devoid of leaves; but in these 
instances, and in ail aphyllous plants, 
the surface of the sfieia performs the 
function of the leaves.’* 

Remarks on the North of Spain. 
By Joseph Brasasen. London. 
11?23. 

From the namerons works we 
have already had upon travels, by 
men. of considerable repute in the 
literary world, one would he almost 
inclined to 'think, on first considera¬ 
tion, thdt it is a subject with which 
an author, who would wish to please 
through novelty, could not have 
very high hopes of succeeding. 
When we come, however, to think 
more maturely on it, this first con¬ 
sideration vanishes entirely. We 
must observe, that the laws, cus¬ 
toms, &c. of nations are continnally 
changing, and that the result of 
those changes is not always the 
same—and hence that' every tra¬ 
veller, who visits n country at a time 
. different from other, travellers, must 
always bring us something new re¬ 
specting these matters. We must 
also observe, that all travellers do 
, not take the same ro.ut; that they 
do not all meet with the same inci¬ 
dents ; that they are not all equally 
happy in their observations; and, 
that they .do not all find arts, sci¬ 
ences, pkbltc games, buildings, &c. 
in the same state. Hence we should 
not feel surprised that a writer 
should hope to shine with a new 
lustre ill this t^ccies of composi¬ 
tion,. ' ■ • 

Mr. Bramson, no doubt, had all 
this in view when he began to write 
“ Remarks on the North of Spain y” 
and hence-his work possesses that 
originality and novelty whieli could 
only he expected from those who 
first visited the country, jn short, 
when we come to consider what 
seems to have been Mr. B.’s only 
« , object in writing these lemarlcs, we 


‘Ought not to expect more than we 
find ; -his object then seems to \se^- 
give us as much information aSne 
possibly OOuld, in tiie most concise 
manner, and this he has dpvie. We 
g'ct through his book rapidly, and 
if not with that delight occasioned 
by poetic description of foreign land¬ 
scape and scenery, where we must 
allow there is often more of poetry 
than truth, at least we it do with a 
satisfaction almost next to convict 
tion, that we are impartially inform¬ 
ed and amnsed. 

Mr. B. says, in his preface, ** If 
the following remarks have no other 
merit, they certainly are entitled to* 
'that of being unbiassed by party 
feelings; ana I assure those whw 
may be inclined to pemse them, that 
I had firmly resolved on leaving the 
Lazaretto of Beliobia, to keep aloof 
from politics, and from the conta^ 
gion of party, which resolution k 
have in my travels always firmly 
niaiulained; and whenever it has 
been my lot to depict scenery, cus¬ 
toms, manners, or party feelings, I 
have never heightened the picture 
by false colonring to excite admira¬ 
tion^ or given exaggerated state¬ 
ments, with the design of fiatteriiig. 
the views of my Tolitkal readers.”' 
We have quoted' the above, since it 
seems not in the slightest manner 
belied by the work. We give the 
two following short extracta which, 
indeed, most seem very carious to 
every one who has any knowledge 
of the encouragement that arts 
and literature , in general receive 
in this country. The author was at 
this time in Bilboa,—They give 
little or no encouragement to the 
arts: even physicians not,being able 
to obtain support; and 1 was^told 
that a respeotahle French physician, 
who resided here for spme time, was 
forced to return to Bayonne for 
wan( of encouragement: and only' 
yis^s Bilboa i^ben some rich patient 
sends for him. The consequences 
are, that many diseases, which at 
' first are not of a'vniy serious nature, 
are often mistaken by the quacks 
who practice. here, and therefore 
frequently prove noortal. The same 
inconventenee is attached to the few 
apothecaries’ shops.” 

The next-is at'the end of the same 
page. — ** 1 vjjsited the few book¬ 
sellers shops; -but' looked in vaia 
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for new Spanish works. Don 
Quixote always stared nie in the 
face'; it stoocL forlorn, yet conspi- 
cuous on the shelf; and 1 was told, 
that werosjt not for the newspapers 
and proclamations, the press would 
be in a state of nrafound lethargy. 
Is it not surprising that the.entnu* 
siasm of patriotism, which generally 
affords such scope for the exercise 
of the imagination, should not have 
inspired some one of the natives, 
like Tyrtaeus of old, to kindle, by 
the poetic effusions, the military ar¬ 
dour of his countrymen; and that 
the beautiful and romantic scenery 
with which the country abounds, 
should not again have roused the 
descriptive powers of some modern 
Cervantes, or Lope de Yega.” 

Journal of a Tour in France, in ike 
Years 1816 and 1817. By Frances 
Jane Carey, Svo. pp- 502. Lon¬ 
don. 

AL'riiooGH .the subject of foreign 
travel has of late years occupied ^he 
pen of a great number of writers, 
yet much remains unnoticed in so 
wide a field of observation. The 
scene of nature is continually chang¬ 
ing, and the various lights m which 
travellers of different opinions and 
different talents observe and relate 
what passes before their eyes, give 
a different hue to every object, and 

{ iresent os with a pleasing and end- 
ess variety. In beholding the man- 
iu>rs and customs of foreign nations, 
a thousand original and valuable 
remarks must continually arise to 
amuse the casual spectator, and to 
instruct the more philosophical obr 
server of human natbre. In no 
.dpecies of writing, perhaps, are the 
real characters of nations so strik¬ 
ingly depicted as in^ the slight 
sketch, and unassuming outline 
givenofthemina well written tour; 
and in this particular line, we think 
the work before us bears a stamp of 
higher merit than almost any pro¬ 
duction of the sort that has been 
written for many years. And one 
thing, which gives Mrs. Carey’s re¬ 
marks a greater air of novelty is, 
that most of her observations' are 
directed towards her own sex, but 
though the rest of the work is re¬ 
markably spirited'and eondise, yet 
when she is on her favourite hobby 
of singing the praises of the fair 
sex, in our opinion 0n this, perhaps, 


our fair, readers may differ from ns) 
she is rather incliped to be prolix.' 
Her journal, however, is decidedly 
calculated to give a correct view of 
the present state of France, and it 
.exhibits not only strong powers of 
reflexion, and a habit of accurate 
observation ; but also, expept where 
the cause of the fair sex Is intro¬ 
duced, a soundness and impartiality 
of judgment rarely to be met with. 

The Practical Book-keeper / or Mer¬ 
chant's Assistant, being a compre¬ 
hensive Method if BoiAc-keeping, 
founded on the rml Practice of 
the'Counting-House. By George 
Wilson, General Accountant, &c. 
Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Lon¬ 
don, 1823. Svo. 

The Practical Book-keeper is one 
of those few works which are of 
real practical utility. We have 
works without number on this im¬ 
portant subject, not important, in¬ 
deed, in its own nature, for in many 
countries it would be a useless art, 
but important from its connexion 
with the trade and commerce of the 
British Empire; but most of these 
works Irave been justly consigned 
to oblivion by those for whom they 
would appear to have been immer 
diately intended, men in actual bu¬ 
siness, The reason is obvious: all 
our systems of book-keeping have 
been compiled by mere tiieoretical 
writers, who knew as much of the 
practice of the counting-house as a 
tiger does of cliarity. This is the 
production of a, man whose prin¬ 
ciples and system are th^ result of 
actual experience, and, therefore, it 
possesses that clearness and sim¬ 
plicity, that immediate , application 
to the practice of the coanting-house 
which are so frequently hut so 
▼ainly sought for in our theoretical 
systems of book - keeping. We, 
therefore, recommend - it te those 
to whom such a subject possesses 
any interest, for to tts it possesses 
none.. We should look wmi intjif- 
ference on the finest system of 
keying that ever'premiered, or ever 
shall nroceed from the pen of matf, 
and, therefore, we nbripif Abe wont 
before us, hot beeause'jt sorirt, with 
our taste, but because it is a^uty 
we owe to its author, and to lul 
those who’ are iionnected, however 
.humbly, .with the tr^ and com¬ 
merce of their edahtry, f ; 
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We are happy to find the art of 
of Die Engraving taken under the 
protection of the Royal Acadeiny, a» 
circumstance which is one of the most 
pleasing features in the, progress of 
the Fine Arts. This art has been 
suffered to fall into comparative ob¬ 
livion, and if the Academy were to 
neglect it a few years longer, no 
doubt we should know it hereafter 
only through the medium of the 
history of the arts. The second 
annual' premium was obtained in 
this art from the President and 
Council by Mr., A. J. Stothard. 
The subject was the head of Venus 
from the group df Venus and Cupid. 
It was a three-quarter view of the 
head, a rare occurrence in the me¬ 
dallion art. 

Koval AcAirEMV.—At the late 
distribution of prizes. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence called the attention of bis 
hearers to the character of his 
Predecessor in the Chair of the Aca¬ 
demy, both as a man and an artist; 
noticing,, with just praise, Mr. West’s 
untired attention to the Students, 
for whose instruction he was ever 
ready to unfold his various and extra¬ 
ordinary stock of knowledge. _Slr 
Thomas also remarked, that since 
his visit to tl»e great works of art in 
Italy, his admiration of the high at¬ 
tainments of the deceased A rtbt had 
been greatly increased. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 15, Sir A. 
Carlisle, the Professor of Anatomy 
at the Royal Academy, finished an 
interesting Course of Lectures at 
Somerset-House to the Members 
and Students of that establishment. 
There must be considerable difficulty 
in arranging Anatomical Lectures, 
to adapt them to the pu poses of the 
Arts of Painting and Sculpture; to 
select that wbicn is necessary fur the 
painter and sculptor, from the great 
mass of materials necessarily con¬ 
nected with the human frame in all 
•its ramifications. . It requires not 
merely the sdeacc of a skilful /ina- 
tomist, but the knowledge and mind 
of an experienced artist., Sir An¬ 
thony appears happily to combine 
these qualifications, dwelling, in the 
course of Ins Lectures, with great 
{^rspicnity on those parts, the par- 
|ieuTar knowledge of which is ne¬ 


cessary to the advancement of the 
student in his profession.-^ pursuits, 
and only touching on those pheno¬ 
mena of nature, which, thoiiglr'not 
immediately connected with the sub¬ 
ject of pictorial anatomy, every 
young gentlemen of education is ex¬ 
pected to be conversant with. 

In the course of his lectures, he 
requested the students tp consider 
anatomy as an auxiliary to the other 
studies, and as entirely subservient 
to the arts of drawing and painting; 
that, when it was made a n|;st prin¬ 
ciple, it usurped a place to which it 
was not entitled, and led the student 
to an affected display of knowledge, 
to ffie destruction of beauty of form 
and expression, the two chief objects 
of pictorial representation. This 
he illustrated by a comparison of 
the muscles stripped of their natural 
clotiiing, the fat and skin, by which 
their appearance was harsh uud an¬ 
gular, with the living figure, where 
trie interstices being filled up and 
the whole compactly bound round, 
the irregularities disappear, and the 
lines ilow undulating and harinoni- 
ous. 'fhe skelati u he recommended 
as the first and most essential part 
with which the student should be¬ 
come acquainted, as knng the struc¬ 
ture on which the other parts are 
fixed, and as forming the principal 
points by which the representation 
of a figure is given, determining the 
length, breadtli, and depth, and 
conWqnently the proportions of its 
various parts. On the skeleton 
likewise depends the boundaries of 
motion, whith Eir Anthony parti¬ 
cularly called to the notice of h!« 
audience: for without'such an at¬ 
tention no person can givc strength 
to action, or grace and simplicity to 
repose. Sir Anthony next pointed 
out tlie principal muscles, their ori¬ 
gin, insertioni and action, recom¬ 
mending the audience to study well 
the fine statues of antiquity, to ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of form in its 
most beautiful and perfect state, and 
then to confirm their knowledge by 
a reference to the most perfect living 
models. Dissection for an artist he 
did not consider necessary, hut an 
occasional visit to the Schools of 
Anatomy,' to confirm the informa- 
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tion previoasl^ acquired from books, 
as to the origin and insertion of the 
muscles, was usefnl. 

The last lecture concluded by a 
display of the living figure in vari¬ 
ous actions; and Mr., Bromhead, 
the fine model of the Academy, went 
through various gymnastic exer¬ 
cises, well calculated to improve the 
human fotm. The Council of the 
Royal Academy, it appears, ever 
alive to what will benefit and ad¬ 
vance the Students, have, at con. 
siderable expense, had him taught 
these exercises purposely for the ira- 

{ irovement of his lorm, and which 
las been fully accomplished. 

. The fourth number of Illustra¬ 
tions of Public Buildings in London 
lust published, contains seven very 
beautiful engravii^s; the Diorama 
in the Regent's Park; Mr. Bur¬ 
ton’s Villa; Haymarket Theatre; 
plan and elevation of Westminster 
Abbey Chnrcli; elevation of the 
north side of the church of St. Mary 
Woolnotb, Lombard-street; a pro¬ 
spective View of the Interior ot the 
same; and a perspective View of 
the King’s Entrance Staircase to 
the House of Lords. Among the^e 
the Interior View of St. Mary’s 
Woolnotli, is particularly distin¬ 
guishable for the extreme beauty 
and delicate richness of its finishing. 
'The view of Westminster Abbey 
Cburch, and the King's Entrance 
Staircase to the House, are inimi¬ 
table specimens of the skill of the 
engravers, Messrs. Winkles and 
Sands, as is the other above-noticed 
of the skill of Mr. Le Keux. 

SociETV OF British Artists.— 
In one of our previous numbers, 
page 159, wc gave an account, of 
the founding of this Society, and a 
description of the Gallery erecting 
in ,Sunblk-,strcet, Pall Mall East, for 
the use of the Society. It is now on 
the eve of completion. The founders 
have issued a Notice, in which they 
state that, in conseqnence of the 
avowed inefficiency of the rooms at 
the Royal Academy, for the pur¬ 
poses of a general exhibition, to¬ 
gether with the very unseasonable 
period in which the British Institu¬ 
tion is devoted to the interests of 
Modem Art, a Society has been 
formed, and subscriptions commenc¬ 
ed, for erection of an Extensive Gal- 
leryjbr the Annued Exhibition and 


Sale of the Works of Living Artists 
of the United Kingdom^^ in the va¬ 
rious branches of Painting, Sculp¬ 
ture, Architecture, and Engraving, 
during the months of April, May, 
June, and Jnly, when the opulent 
patrons of Art are usually resident 
in the metropolis,—the first exhibi¬ 
tion to open in the ensuing spring. 
The regulations are upon the most 
liberal principles. All Artists of 
merit in the empire will have an op¬ 
portunity of displaying their works, 
so as to be fairly seen and appre¬ 
ciated by the public, and they will 
also be eligible as members of the 
Society. The profits of the insti¬ 
tution will form a general fund for 
the relief of distressed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans ; also for the 
purchase of the works of British 
Artists, &c. &c. 

A half-length portrait of Miss 
Paton, of Covent-garden Theatre, 
has just been published. It is 
engraved by R. Newton, from a 
miniature, painted by W. J. Newton. 
The resemiilance appears remarka¬ 
bly striking. There is considerable 
spirit and intelligence of expression 
in the countenance, but the draw¬ 
ing'of the arms'appears not quite 
natural. The engraving is in a per¬ 
fect keeping with the original, and 
executed with great expression, dis¬ 
tinctness and softness. 

We learn with much satisfaction, ’ ' 
that the Dean and Chapter of Win* 
Chester have at length determined 
to finish the splendid alterations so 
long in hand in that Cathedral, and 
that the Bishop of Winchester has 
promised to contribute hahdsomely 
towards the same. These judicious 
alterations, began under the ma¬ 
nagement of Dr. Nott, will do away 
all that'bad taste which crept into ' 
our cathedral buildings at the Res¬ 
toration ; and Winchester Cathedi;^! 
will, when finished; display perlites 
the finest specimen of arbhitecture of 
the middle age, now extant in this 
kingdom. ’ - ■ 

A curious work of art has Just 
bee® produced by Mr. Clark, under 
the appellation of M^jnovoMai or 
Many Thousand Views. It is''a 
movable picture, consisting of nu¬ 
merous cards, on whkh a^e frag¬ 
ments of landscapes, neatly cokfuirea, 
and so ingeniously onntiived; that 
. any two or more placed together 
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will form a pleasing riow, oi* if the 
whole are put on a table at once, 
will admit of the astonishing num¬ 
ber of 20,922,789,888,000 variations. 

Pjjbis.— ffranrf Prixe/or Pmnt- 
—The subject given by the 
academy is Egisthus thinking to 
discover the dead body of Orestes, 
recognises in its stead that of Cly- 
teinnestra. The first grand prize, 
has been obtained by M. Auguste 
Hyacintc Debay, a native of Nantes, 
department of La Loire Inferieure 
a pupil of M. Oros, nineteen years of 
age. The second of the grand 

f rizes has been obtained by M. 

ran 9 ois Bouchot of Paris, twenty- 
three years of age, a pupil of M. 
Lethiere. The grand prize, second 
class, has been adjudged to Eloi 
Feron, of Paris, twentv-onc years 
of age, a pupil of M. Oross. Tlie 
second grand prize, second class, to 
M. Sebastien Louis Wilhelm Nor- 
blin, a native of Warsaw, tjventy- 
seven years of age, pupil of Jfl. 
Regnault. 

sculpture.The academy has 
given for a subject, Evander’s grief 
over the body ot his son P^las. 
The first grand prize has been 
gained by M. Agustine Alexander 
Dnmont of Paris, thirty years of 
age, ppil of his father and of M. 
CartelHn. The second grand prize, 
has been gained by M. Francois 
Joseph Duret, of Paris, aged nine¬ 
teen, pupil of M. Bosio. The 
grand prize, second class, has been 

S lned by M. Jean Baptiste Joseph 
(bay, native of Nantes, Depart¬ 
ment dc la Loire Inferieure, twenty- 
one years of age, and pupil o’f M. 
Bosio. The next grand prize, se¬ 
cond class, has been gained by M. 
Antoine Laurent Dantan, a native 
of St. Cloud, twenty-five years of 
age, and pupil of M. Bosio. 

AnkUeeUf.re _The subject a 

proposed Custom - house, in tlic 
capital, to be erected at the junction 
of three prindpal streets, and near 
the chief wharf of the river, wMch 
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crosses the city. The first grand 
prize has be«n obtained bv M. Felix 
•Fean Duban of Paris, under twenty- 
six years of age, pupil of‘M. De- 
bret. The second grand prize lias 
been obtained by M. Jean Louis 
Victor Grisart of Paris, twenty-six 
years of age, pupii of M. M. Huyot 
and Gu^nepin. The next prize, by 
M. Alphonsi Henri Gisors, of Paris, 
wenty-seven years old, pupil of M. 
Percier. 

Engravings in Medah and in fine 
Stone .—The academy has given for 
a subject, Paris withdrawing an ar¬ 
row from the heel of Arhillcs. The 
academy has decided, that no first 
rand prize should be given, but 
as awarded two prizes of second 
class. The first of which lias been 
gained by M. Joseph Arsenne Theo¬ 
dore Lefevre Dubourg, of Paris, 
twenty-two years of age, pupil of 
M, M. Bosio and Galle. The second 
by M, LouisBrenet, of Plris, twen ty- 
five yea I S of age, pupil of his father 
and of id. Bosio. 

The academy, on the 15tb of Sep¬ 
tember, 1821, had come to a resolu¬ 
tion, that they would annually pro¬ 
claim in their public sessions, the 
names of those gentlemen of the 
Royal and Special School of Fine 
Arts, who, during I'te year, bad ob¬ 
tained the medals insrituted by the 
Count dc. Caylus and M. Latonr, 
and the m-dais formerly called the 
rovincial or departmental medal, 
’he prize for a bead of expression 
in painting, was awarded to F. 
Bouchot, a pupil of M. Lelbierie, 
and for the same subject in sculp¬ 
ture, the prize was voted to Il.l.N; 
Brion, a pupil of M, Bosio. The 
Architectural medal was obtained 
by P. F. La Bouste, a pupil of M, 
Vandoyer, and of M. Leous, the 
government arcliiteet. The prize 
for Historical Landscape, was ob¬ 
tained by Andrew Giroux, a pupil 
of his mtber. The second medal 
was won by L. J. Lebornc, u native 
of Versailles, and pupil of M. Keg- 
nanlt. v 
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RUSSIA. 

Prisse Question.—-Tbc University of 
Mosebwconformably to its fiflty-scvcnth 
statute, has i>ropose<l the following 
question The Florentiuc copy of the 
Pandects is regarded as the most cor- 
rent and aRcient of all those known 
ill Europe; almost all others being 
mere copies of it. The question then 
is to asem'tain how it came to Florence. 
It is generally believed that this ori¬ 
ginal copy was one of those which 
Justinian sent tosomc of the provinces, 
that it was found at tlic taking of Al- 
tnatia, given afterwards by the Em¬ 
peror Lotbaritm 11. to the inhabitants 
of PUa, and aficr the conquest of this 
city, transported to Florence, where it 
is now preserved with great care. But 
since the middle of the last eeiiinry, it 
has gained this high repute from the 
disputatious of' tlie learned. Many 
deny that this original copy was found 
at Almatia, and given to the natives of 
Fisa; others hold to the ancient opi¬ 
nion. The question proposed by the 
University is to ascertain as far as can 
be ascertaiued by sound criticism, 
which of these two opinions is right, 
giving, at the some time, an expositinn 
of the opinions of both parties. The 
prize proposed is SaU roubles. 'I'he 
memoirs addressed to the University 
of Moscow may he written, in either 
the liussian, I.at in, French, orfiicrman 
taiiguagc. The term is the month of 
April, 1S25. 

PRU.SSIA. 

JSnjjnfriiiff —.11. Douati proposes to 
publish by suscription, au cii'graved 
portrait of the celebrated Carnot. The 
original paiuled in iS|8, by .Sclxener, 
a scholar of U.ivid, is said to be a per¬ 
fect resemblance. 

SWtTzrRLAND. 

Geneva.—t^stohiislunent of JAie~ 
vary Cemure. —The. Representative 
Council of this city, has enacted a law, 
sanctioned by a majority of tw'o thirds 
of its suffrages, by which tho liberty 
of the press is suspended for one year. 
All writings, wliatej|hi^e the subject, 
shall be submitted'Mo a previous cen¬ 
sorship. It is, indeed, very hard to 
see a measure so contrary to\the. pro- 
'gress of the human mind, ado|i$^ by 
a city, whd^e.cducatian‘and philosophy 
are so greatly cultivated.',^ ' v. 

. ITAf.Y. 

Boloyna.—^Journals.—-’Vhin city 
was distinguished by the periodical pub- 
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lication of a colieclion of scientific and 
literary works down to the year 1820. 
It has again resumed this labour, a 
labour as honourable to its authors as 
it is useful to the public, under the 
title of Nuova rollesione^ 4"®, a new* 
Collection of Scientific and Literary 
Works. Each volume is to be followed 
by a bibliographic and critical review, 
giving an account of ail the works pub¬ 
lished in the states of the Church, or 
belonging to authors resident in those 
states. The first distributions of this 
learned collection were made in July 
last. 

The literary world is indebted to 
Rologne for another undertaking, at 
once instructive and agreeable, a uni¬ 
versal library of music, entitled PoUn~ 
via Europea. U is divided into two 
parts: one historical and didactic, and 
the other comprising notices and curi¬ 
ous anecdotes, relative to theatres, 
artists, and their works. Its first ap¬ 
pearance was in.Inne, and will be pub¬ 
lished in numbers once a fortnight. 
The object of this journal is to recon¬ 
cile music, and those who practice it, 
with tlic maxims of morality and the 
genius of philosophy, as is auuputreed 
in its learned introduction. 

* Sardinia.——.'ivHquities .—The Sar¬ 
dinian govcrnuietit has lately made an 
acquisition of the great and beautiful 
collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
which M. Drouetti bus formed, and in . 
which |nay be reckoned from twelve 
to fifteen stone statues, together with 
a numberof large sarcophaguses, many 
pieces of money, and a quantity of 
small pieces. It has cost 5(10,000 
francs. 

POUTUGAI.. 

Public Instruction.— govern- 
meut has established at Lisbon, in the 
Hotel Monnaie, two public courses; 
one of physic,' and the other of chy- 
mistry, under the direction of M, Mo- 
sina Albuquerque, who had studied at 
Paris, and followed the coarse of the 
most learned professors, and where he 
himself made laid year a partlcnlar 
comae. 

FR.tNCE. 

ToMtomte.—The Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Inscription^ and Belles Lct- 
tres, has proposed the following prizes 
for 1824, 1825, 1826. The academy 
had proposed for the subject of a prize 
to be adjudged in 1823, a physi-comatic 
fbcory of pumps, which will shew the 
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relation between the force employed 
and the quantity of water actually raised 
(the hcigfjit of the eleration being 
given), baring regard to all .the ob¬ 
stacles which must be overcome by 
force. This theory is to be founded 
upon positive exercises, and set the 
forms which shall be put in practice. 
The accounts the academy has received 
upon this subject, having not entirely 
fulfilled the conditions it had agreed 
upon, it gives again this question for 
the subject of the prize, which is to be 
distributed in 1S2(>, and it doubles the 
value of the prize, which shall be a 
golden medal of one thousand francs. 
It continues to give the following ques¬ 
tions for the subject of the prize it is 
to give in 1S24, which prize shall be 
a medal of value five hundred francs. 
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First:—To determine by comparative 
observation the cases in which the use 
of salts at the bottom of guinine is as 
advautageous as that of Peruvian bark. 
SecondTo shew the cases where 
it merits the preference. It proposes 
for the subject of the prize to be ad¬ 
judged in lfi25, the following question. 
Can one flatter himself without the 
study of the ancicqt languages to ob¬ 
tain a place in the rank of good 
writers ? And in case the negative 
should be supported, can the study of 
the Latin language supply the want of 
every other ? The prize shall be, ac¬ 
cording to custom, five hundred francs. 
The learned of ail countries arc in¬ 
vited to labour at the subjects proposed. 
The authors are requested to write in 
French or Latin. 


GREAT BRJTAIK. 


An edition of Dante has jnst been 
discovered in' the library of the late 
Octavius Gilchrist, Esq., which, with 
the exception of a copy in the posses¬ 
sion of Lord .Spenser, is entirely unique 
in this country. It is rather extraor¬ 
dinary that Lord Spenser’s copy ap¬ 
pears imperfect, wanting two leaves, 
and that the same hiatus should occur 
in Mr. Gilchrist's. A very learned 
bibliographer and critic is said to have 
ascertained, that both copies are per¬ 
fect, and that the two leaves which are 
omitted, were suppressed in the whole 
impression before the publication, in 
consequence of their containing most 
severe and satirical strictures on the 
Pope. 

The Twelfth Part of Views on the 
Southern Coast of England, from draw¬ 
ings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., &c., 
and engraved by W. B. and George 
Cooke, and other eminent artists, is an 
the eve of pubKcatioitj and the four 
remaiuing parts, which will complete 
the work, will speedily follow. 

A new edition of Mr. Alaric A. 
Watts’ “ Poetical Sketches,” with illus¬ 
trations, is preparing for publication, 
which will include ** Gertrude de 
. Balm,’’ and other additional poems. 
Nearly ready for publication^ in 2 
vols. post 8vo. with fine portraits, by 
W'arren, from an originai picture, The 
Life of Jeremy Taylor, and a critical 
exarainatioa of his writings, by Dr. 
Heher, Bishop of Calcutta. 

ShoUc Percy, one of the Benedictine* 
*^^^^'***** whoro the public are in* 

Kdebtc'il tor so much amusement in the 
“®^hape of anecdotes, basin preparation 
. original sketches on men 


and maiiucrs, under the title of ** Life’s 
Progress,” which will be illustrated by 
engravings, by Cruikshank. 

Mr. Blorcs work of Monuments is 
announced for publication in February, 
Mr. B. has recently returned from a 
joufuey in the North, for the purpose 
of collecting materials for this work, 
and has succeeded in tracing and re¬ 
storing some very valuable s]>ec{meus 
of ancient nionunieiils, particularly 
those of the early Douglases. 

Dr. Hooker, the Professor of Botany 
at Glasgow University, is preparing 
a complete System of Plants,'* ar¬ 
ranged according to the natural orders, 
with a Linucan Index, and illustrated 
with numerous coloured plates. One 
object of the author is to divest the 
Study of Botany of the repelling fea¬ 
ture of a dead language, in which it 
has hitherto been clothed, by adopt¬ 
ing our own instead of the Latin, and 
thus to promote the cultivation of the 
science throughout all classes of the 
community. 

The Pirate of the Adriatic, a romance 
in 3 vols., by James Griffin, is an- 
nounced for publication early in Janu¬ 
ary. 

T.W. C. Edwards, M.A. has in the 
press an Epitome of Greek Prosody, 
being a brief exposition of the quan¬ 
tity, accentuation,' and versification of 
the Greek language. 

The Rev. Thomas Smith, editor o( 
tlic Accented Eton Grammar with 
Notes, has in the press a%ow edition 
of Phaedrus, with scanning from the 
text of Sterling. Also a new edition 
of .Sterling Persius. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Biography and History. 

Metnoire of the late Mr. Henry For- 
dyce, relict of James FordycCjiP.D. 
12mo. Gs. , 

An abridgment of the History of 
England from the Invasion of Julius 
Cttsar to the Death of George II. by 
Dr. Goldsmith, with a continuation to 
the commencement of the reign of 
George IV. By the ttev. Alex. Stewart, 
in one thick vol, rjmo. 5r, bound. 

Fine Arts and Illustrations. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Sce¬ 
nery of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. No. Vlll. 16#., on imperial 4to. 
SO#. 

The British Preserve, containing 
thirty-six plates, including forty-seven 
different Quadrupeds and Birds usually 
hunted and shot in Great Britain; 
drawn and engraved by S. Howitt. In 
nine numbers 21. 5#. 

European Scenery,complete in 5 vols. 
Svo., containing upwards of three hun¬ 
dred highly finished engravings, by the 
most eminent artists, forming an inter¬ 
esting Series of the most Picturesque 
Views in France,Germany, Italy, Swit¬ 
zerland, and Sicily. 

Porapcina ; the Edifices, Antiquities, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii, by Sir W. 
Gell andJ P. Gandy, Architect, 2 vols. 
imperial Svo., containing upwards of 
one hundred engravings, 61. 6#. 

Miscellaneous. 

In one thick vol. 24mo. embellished 
with a portrait of Addison, the Spirit 
of the foitish Essayists, comprising the 
best papers on life, manners, and litera¬ 
ture, contained in.the Spectator,Tatler, 
Guardian, &c.: the whole alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged according tb the sub¬ 
jects. 

Legendre’s Elements of Geometry 
and of Plane and .Spherical Trigonome¬ 
try, by David Brewster, LL D., with 
additional Notes, Improvements, wood 
cuts, &c. Svo. 10#. 6d., bds. 

To be continued monthly. No. I. of 
Mr. John Curtis’s Illustrations of Eng¬ 
lish Insects, with descriptive letter¬ 
press to each plate, giving^ as far as 
'possible, the habits and economy of the 
'Subjects selected. 

Dr. Forster’s Perennial Calendar 
and Companion to the Almanac, con¬ 
taining illttstrathms of the Cajendar 
.for every day in the y«ar, will make its 
•ppearancf on the filwt of January in 
one very thick vol. 8vo. 

The King CEdipus of Sophocles, lite¬ 
rally translated from the Greek, by 


T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. beautifully 
printed in Svo. and hot-pressed. lu 
this edition will be found the text of 
Erunk, correctly edited, the metres or 
scanning, the Greek order, verbal iranK. 
lation, and notes, historical, critical, 
and explanatory. 

Poetry. 

The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
translated, with Notes, by Mr. Stewart 
Rose, post Svo. 

The Poems of the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron. A new edition i» h vois. fools¬ 
cap Svo, with portrait' also in 4 
vols. Svo. 42#. 

Novels and Tales. 

St. Johnston; or, John Earl of 
Gowtic, a new Scotch novel in 3 vols. 
21#. bds. 

TheSpaewife; aTale of the Scottish 
Chronicles, by the author-of “ Annals 
of the Parish." “ Uiiigaii Gilhaize,’’&c. 

3 vols. 12mo. 21#. bds. 

Mountaly Ih; a Tale, by Jane Hervey, 
antbor of “ Singularity,” &c. 3 vols. 
16#. fid. i 

'ITteology. 

Tlie third edition, corrected of Four 
Orations fur the Oracles of God; and 
an Argument for Judgment to Come, in 
nine parts. By the Rev. Edward Ir¬ 
ving, A.M. 

The Doctrines of General Redemp¬ 
tion, as held by the Church of England 
and by the early Dnlch Arminiaus, ex¬ 
hibited in their scriptural evidence, 
and in their connection with the civil 
and religions liberties of mankind. By 
James Nichojs, in 1 vol.Svo, 16#. bds. 

Sermons of the late Rev. James Sau. 
rin, Pastor of the French Church at 
the Hague, translated by the Rev. Ro. 
bert Robinson, Henry Hunter, D.U. 
and t he Rev. Joseph Satcliife, A.M. with 
additional Sermons,now first translated, 
the whole corrected an^ revised by the 
Rev, Samuel Bnrdcr, A.M. .author of 
Oriental Customs, &e. &c. A new edi¬ 
tion, beautifully printed in 6 vols. Svo. 
with a superior engraved portrait of 
the author, 31. 3#. bds. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of 
a new and uniform edition of (he 
works of John Owen, D!D. Vice Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Oxford and 
Dean of Christ Church; to'ht completed 
in 16^ vols, Svo,, 12#. each, 

. Voyages and Trmels. 

A Journey from the .Shores of Hud- 
sou’s Bay, to the Mouth of the Copper 
Mine River, by Captain Franklin,*2' 
vols. bvo.24(. 
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THE DRAMA. 

DUUR¥ LAJVE THEATRE. 


Both the winter theatres have (his 
iiionth been honoured by the presence 
of liis Majesty, and overflowing houses, 
of course,'greeted the Royal presence 
with loud demonstraliuns of joy; the 
usual ceremonies were preserved on 
those occasions, and liie nightly re¬ 
ceipts were highly beneficial to the 
respective treasuries. The Hjfpocrile ' 
having been played at Drury-lane by 
order of his Majesty, it has become so 
fashionable, that wheuever it has since 
been represented, the boxes were sure 
of being brilliant with au uuusual dis¬ 
play of rank and fashion. 

Mr. Kean, after a severe indisposition, 
has again resumed his honours at this 
theatre. On account of his late ill¬ 
ness and his extraordinary merits as 
the first tragic actor on our stage, he 
was received with the most distin¬ 
guished applause from an immensely 
crowded house. He appeared as usual 
in Richard the Third, and played with 
all his accustomed excellence. He has 
since peffurmed several of his best 
characters, which are too well known 
to require particular notice. 

The amateurs of music have been 
highly gratified by the commencement 
of Mr. Braham's eugagement. Tt>e 
unimpaired powers of this extraor¬ 
dinary vocalist have been called out 
with more than usual success by the 
successful rivalship with Sinclair at the 
other house, llte Cabinet aud Gny 
j^anneriny have both been performed 
several times, in order to enable Mr. 
Braham to exhibit his unrivalled 
powers. 

We are happy to be able to say, that 
Miss Cubit pleased us very much in 
the Cabinet the other evening; she is 
much improved. As there have been 
no nevr plays at this house since our 
last notice we must necessarily be very 
brief. Mr. Macrcady’s engagement at 
this theatre for the present is finished, 
aud he is gone into the country to ac¬ 
quire at the provincial theatres, an in¬ 
crease of fame and fortune jqstly due 
to his professional merits and bis pri¬ 
vate wovih, Mr. Macready's departure 
' has not diminished the strength of the 
company, as his situation has! been 
filled by Mr. Kean. The number and 
talcut of the company is much the 
same as last season ; the only remark- 
i^ble secessions are Mr. Young and 
Mr. Cooper, who have joined the other 
house; the additions are Mr.Macready 


and ^rs. Bunn, whom wc described 
iu our last number. 

A new Christinas pantomime was for 
the first time performed, a.s usual, on 
the 26th instant, and, as it is custom¬ 
ary to precede it with a tragedy, Jane 
Shore was selected by the manager 
on this occasion. This play U too well 
known to need any observation; the 
principal performers were Wallack as 
Lord Hastings; Terry as Dumont ; . 
Mrs. IVest as Jane Shore; and Mrs. 
Bunn as Alicia. Wallack's Hastings 
was a very creditable performance; 
Terry in Dumonf certainly did not add 
to his reputation, and we siucerely 
lament that his acknowledged power.s 
should be exerted iu tragedy, to which 
they are by no means adapted ; in cer- . 
lain characters, in comedy,he is excel-' 
lent, vt-, iherefore, advise him not to 
dimiiiish his repulation by appearing 
in tragedy again. Mrs. West played 
Jane Shore in a pleasing aud respect¬ 
able manner, but lier delineation of the 
character possesses not (he pathos ne¬ 
cessary to touch our feelings, Mrs, 
Bunn in Alicia, exhibited a constant 
struggle to attain rn excellence which 
nature lias denied her; if she were to 
attempt less, we think she would gain 
more; at any rate, she would offend 
less: whenever she strives to express 
intensify of grief, insanity, or indigna¬ 
tion, she degenerates into turgidity or 
rant; this lady does not improve upon 
a longer acquaintance, and is another 
proof of the truth of our opinion, that 
long experience and practice will never 
make a good performer without genius. 
The new pantomine is called Harle¬ 
quin unft the Flying Chest; Or Malek 
and the Princess Schirine. It was ex¬ 
tremely well received by a crowded 
house, and will, no doubt, have a great 
run. Among the performers, wc think 
it necessary to select two only for 
comment, the others were of the usual 
degree of excellence necessary for 
pantoininric representation. Master 
Wciland in the character of Querco, 
exhibited powers which deserve culti¬ 
vation. Miss Smith, who made her 
first appearance as Columbine, is of' 
middle stature, delicately formed, 
and extremely prepossessing in coun^ 
tenance and figure, elegant in forat, 
and graceful In manner; but, we fear, 
she docs not possess sufficient strength 
;ind agiKty, nor knowledge of dancing, 
to arrive at the first honours of a 
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Columbine^ but, perhaps, we have tod 
vivid a recollection of Mrs. Parker, to 
he altogether devoid of fasddiousneas. 
The tricks, which are the lyreaf attrac¬ 
tion of a pantOEnime, arc novel and 
in (feneral extremely well executed. 
Ainon{r the eighteen new scenes ex¬ 
hibited on this occasion, we cannot 
help selecting for particular commen¬ 
dation, 21ie View of the Sultan'x Castle, 
and J'he Paradise of Zephyr and 
Flora, by Marinari; King Edward's 
Gallery at Fonthill, by Roberts; The 
Northern Regions, by Moonlight, by 


Stanfield; The Orollo of ChryetaU jr 
and, above all. The Moving Diorama, 
by Clarkson Stanfield, which is 272 
feet in length, and exhibits the Ply¬ 
mouth Brciakwater. ■ The music, ex¬ 
cept a very common-place overture, 
we should have thought not to possess 
the slightest originality, if we had not 
been informed by the play-bills that it 
was entirely new. Upon the whole, 
this pantomime possesses an nnnsuat 
degree of merit, and wo are confident 
that a brilliant success will reward tire 
taste and liberality of the manager. 


COf'BNT CARDEN TERJITRE. 


A NEW tragedy, from the pen of Mrs, 
Heifians has been represented at this 
theatre, but like most of our modern 
tragedies, has been unsuccessful. It is 
founded on an historical event that oc¬ 
curred in Sicily during the Reign of 
Charles iX., and is known in history 
by the name of the Sicilian Vespers. 
Previous lo its representation, it was 
thought to bean adaptation of a French 
tragedy Les Vespres Siciliennes, by 
Mon. Cassimir Delavigiie, but it proved 
to be so widely remote from it that 
it must be allowed to posses, if not all 
the merits of an original production, at 
least all the merits of originality. Al¬ 
though we did not anticipate any very 
extraordinary merit in this prodnetidn, 
wc still had hopes from the former 
poetical efiusions of Mrs. Hemans, to 
lielieve her capable of producing a 
tragedy that would occupy the boards 
of a theatre for a few nights. In this 
limited hope, however, wc have been 
mistaken ; but the want of success, 
IS nut always a proof of the want 
of merit in a new play. Every thing 
new stands upon tender and delicate 
grouod : the andicncc are upon their 
guard; tlicy consider that every act of 
apprulnittoii or disapprobation, is more 
or less a test of their taste and judg¬ 
ment. Hence it happens,. that every 
individual fears to trust to his own 
judgment, and if there be any among 
them who possesses that determined 
charaetcr that.prompts him to applaud 
or condemn, without consulting the 
feelings or sentiments of the house, 
those uround him take it for granted, 
that whenever he hisses or applauds, 
all his claps and hisses are the invo¬ 
luntary ebullitions of a feeling over 
which he has no cpntroul. They as- 
r sunie the character natural impulses 
and natural feelings.; and those who 
will not ventnre to think and feel for 
themselves, take it for granted that he 


is the Child of nature, that he acts ia' 
voluntarily, and that the play must be 
good or had according ns he upplauda 
or condemns. They accordingly join 
with him in his approbations or dis¬ 
approbations, and if he be really go¬ 
verned by the instinctive impulses of 
his own feelings, they are generally 
right in thinking so. When we say 
generally, we mean to say, that when a 
man acts according to the impulse of 
his own feelings, he generally acts ac¬ 
cording to human nature, but we 
should be sorry to have it supposed, 
that instinctive impulses are always 
right. There are false feelings as well 
as false reasoning, and whoever is pre¬ 
sent at a play which he has never read, 
(and, we believe, there are numbers of 
such people where a new play is re¬ 
presented) is likely to condemn those 
very parts and passages which are en¬ 
titled to most praise, from mi.stak|iig 
their application, from not perceiving 
the harmony that exists between them 
and all the other parts, from judging of 
them perse, than which no judgment 
can be more fuilacions. In a word, 
from being totally ignorant of the ge¬ 
neral plot and the unity of design that 
reigns, throughout. Such a man, sup¬ 
posing him to act according to the 
natural impulses of his own feelings, 
will frequently 'a{}pia'ad yrhere be 
ought to condemn, aud condemn where 
he ought to appland. And nnfor- 
tunatefy, the house will syinpatbise 
with bis ebullition of feeling, whether 
it be right or wron^: they consider 
that he is goveciied by an irresistible 
Unpolae, and they consider all such 
impnlses natural, without reflecting 
that they arise from his total ignorance 
of that harmony which exists between 
all the incidents, circumsianpes, situa¬ 
tions, peculiarities, aud eccentricities 
of character which are represented on 
the stage. Another reason may be as- 





M|foedy or rathor IherO ts another cause 
that prompts a great portion of the 
aodience to join in the claps or hisses 
of sOch an individualit is, that. the 
portion of the audience to which 
‘we allude arc as ignorant of the 
plot, characters, and propriety of each 
particular act and scene as he is him¬ 
self. Numbers go to sec a new play 
without having ever read it ; and 
among these numbers, how many are 
there whose auricular fibres are too 
blunt to hear each individual word 
and sentence uttered on the stage. 
The coDseqnence is that if they mis¬ 
take it, the next sentence, or some¬ 
thing that occurs in the next act will 
appear perfectly ridiculous to them; 
and, accordingly, if they do not hiss it 
themselves, they will instinctively 
Join in the hisses of any individual, 
who, from the reasona which we 
have already assigned, may happen 
to do so. The merits of a new tragedy, 
should not, therefore, be determined 
by its success ou the flrst night of re¬ 
presentation, and unhappily there are 
other reasons why the public should 
suspend their judgment on such an oc¬ 
casion, indepeudent of the merits and 
demerits of the work itself 

We have never, perhaps, perused a 
dramatic production that unites as 
much poetical beauty and sentimental 
feeling with as great a portion of that 
high pathos, which is the soul of tra¬ 
gedy, as the Vetpers of Palermo; but 
unhappily it has too little of the latter 
and too much of the former. Indeed 
it is impossible to unite both, for the 
more poetical and sentimental a play is, 
the more it weakens and tends to de¬ 
stroy that passion, which arises from 
deep and tragic situations. The sym¬ 
pathy which we so naturally and so ' 
unhesitatingly indulge jor the woes of 
others become frost bitten the moment 
we bear them pour forth their sorrows 
in highly poetical and elaborate strains, 
for we well know, that ail poetical 
measures and poetical embeliishiuents 
are the productions of art, and that the 
genuine language of sorrow is the 
language of nature, the spontaneous 
effusions of a soul, that so far from 
seeking to express itself in fanciful 
imagoes or elaborate diction, seizes in¬ 
stinctively the very first words it can 
lay hold of, or in other terms, the 
Words that the passion or emotion by 
•which it is agitated first suggests. Of 
this we have a fine instance in that 
emphatic expression, me, me, adtum 
quifeci. He who is under the influ¬ 
ence of some strong and powerful emo- 
, lion, generally expresses that first 
which acts most powerfully upon him,- 


and which is the chief cause of the 
passion by which he is agitated, though 
in the order of construction, the term 
which expresses it should come last in 
■ the sentence. Passion wears no re¬ 
fined disguise, seeks not to clothe itself 
in the luxuriant imagery oppoetic as¬ 
sociations. It says at once wttat it 
mentis, and says neither more nor less. 
But which of our modern dramatists 
have paid any attention to these un¬ 
deniable truths ? Which of them have 
not endeavoured to make the dramatia 
peraonte express the cunimouest sen¬ 
timent in the most pompous and ela¬ 
borate diction. In the very opening of 
the Vaapora of Palermo, we have 
peasonta talking in so high a poetical 
strain, that we cannot help consider¬ 
ing every expression of theirs as mere 
cant. We well,know, that so far from 
peasants being able to talk so refined, 
polished, and courtly a language, 
neither Mrs. Hemans herself, nor the 
most highly favoured of our poets 
could talk it impromptu ; and no ex¬ 
pression should be put into the month 
of a speaker, which is not supposed to 
result from the circunisiauccs or situa¬ 
tion iu which he is placed at the mo¬ 
ment. We would leave it to Mrs. 
Hemans herself, if the speeches which 
she has put into the mouths of these 
peasants have not cost her as many 
hours to compose as it took them mi¬ 
nutes to deliver them, and if they - 
were too poetical for her to speak or 
compose off hand, la-w much mure so 
fur simple peasants. All our modern 
tragedies fail principally from this 
fault alone. Our dramatists depart 
altogether from nature, and instead of 
speaking the spouianeous language of 
Dgssion, a language without which 
ll^e can be no dramatic interest, they 
apeak what the merest noodle can dis¬ 
tinguish from it. We say the iner«at 
noodle, beranse all men recognize in¬ 
stinctively the language of passion, but 
it requires taste and science, and criti¬ 
cal acumen to perceive and relish the 
beauties of poetical expression, and 
even with these advantagesj we cannot. 
always perceive them without time to 
reflect upon them, a time which is never 
afforded us at the theatre. Mrs. He- 
loaus, therefore, like all our modern 
dramatists, has failed'from not confining 
herself to .the simple language of 
nature. 

The faiJone,.iMa true, has been as¬ 
cribed byMn^y; 9 f.||tj|^^aily and weekly 
papers'^ to .very j||fpEsftnt and 
causes, and ** who ahiali decide ^etnr 
doctors disagree.'* Indeed, •we had 
nevec a clearer proof of the wretched 
state to which criticism is reduced at 
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tho present day than the illiberality, 
incodsisteney, and stupidity of the cri> 
tiques who have commented on this 
tragedy. They nil agree in condemn¬ 
ing the tragedy, but the petty tribe of 
would-be tritics to which we allude, 
think they can never say enough upon 
any subject, a propensity which no 
doubt arises from a consciousness that 
whatever truth they speak, they have 
it at second hand. They generally 
follow in the train of more liberal and 
enlightened minds, and repeat in other 
words, the substance of what ^ they 
glean from them ; but as “ the wicked 
man flyeth when no man followetb," so 
do these gentlemen tremble lest their 
stolen ideas should be stripped of the 
new garments in which they have cloth¬ 
ed them, and traced to their original 
source. Hence they always mix up 
something of their own along with 
them to render the theft more incapa¬ 
ble of being detected. In the present 
instance, they have followed those who 
justly ascribe the failure of the play to 
its own radical defects, but fearing 
they would get no credit for saying 
what was so well said already, they 
took care to hunt out for additional 
causes of their own, lest they should 
be deemed the mere echo of others. 
Accordingly, they ascribe the failure, 
partly to defect of interest in the play, 
and partly to the manner in which Miss 
F. H. Kelly performed the part of Con- 
xtance. . But how did they happen to 
discover that Miss Kelly, whom they 
had themselves so highly lauded on 
former occasions, was on the present 
occasion the' chief cause of the play 
being damned? (So says the grave edi¬ 
tor, or the grave writer of a critique in 
the Literary Museum.) Why forsooth, 
because she was hissed;—and think 
you, gentle reader, why they praised 
her so much before ? Why, truly, be¬ 
cause the audience applauded her. 
This class of critics are the mere echo 
of whatever they consider to be public 
opinion. They kno,w they live by the 
public, and therefore it is right and 
£t that they should please their em¬ 
ployers, no matter whether they do it 
at the expense of truth and justice of 
not. If the public is satisded they 
aatisfied, and think they have played 
their card well. Amicue Platon amteue 
Socrates, sed magts arnica veritas, ap¬ 
pears to them one of the most seuseiess 
lines that ever was .written. The die- 
covery of tmth.is not'tbeir object, .bnt 
the discovery of wbat the public con¬ 
sider to be such. Tel I thetoi once what 
is the public feeling on any particular 
subject, and they will instantly tell 


you, or at least can tell you what view 
they intend to take of it; but tell them 
that this public feeling is wrong, that 
it is only the feeling of the moment, 
that it will immediately subside, and 
that the public have been imposed 
upon, they will tell you that the pre¬ 
sent moment is every thing to them, 
that they are determined to swim With 
the stream, and can only tnrn back to 
truth and reason when the public sets 
them the example. Instead, therefore, 
of assuming the high office of directing 
the public taste, an office they have 
arrogated to themselves (if this be not 
their office, what are they useful for), 
they mould their every form and. fea¬ 
ture to the whim and fashion of the 
times. 

Grepculens esurient ad Calum jus- 
seris ibit. In attributing the principal 
part of the failure of this play to Miss 
Kelly, they greedily seized on the 
happy circumstance' of her being 
hissed. When we say happy, we use 
the term in reference to them, because 
it relieved them fiom the labour of 
finding out the true cause, while it 
made them acquainted, as they them¬ 
selves imagined, with tbe feelings of 
the house, and this, as we have already 
observed, is all the knowledge they 
want at any time; for if the applauses 
which Miss Kelly received that night 
were unmixed with hisses, they would 
have then .become the witling trnm- 
peters of her fame. But supposing 
there were some people in the house 
who either from jealousy or any other 
motive felt no friendly feeling towards 
her, and accordingly thought proper 
to indulge in a hiss, would it be fair 
to.consider such a hiss as the expres¬ 
sion of the general feeling of the audi- 
,ence? For our parts, we neither do 
nor can think it would, and at the same 
time we see nothing improbable in the 
existence of each a party. It is a duty 
which we owe to the public,'and it is 
a duty to which we shall at all times' 
sacrifice all-other considerations, to 
inform Ibpm that' the party whose- ex¬ 
istence we have supposed possible, haiT 
a real and a virtual existence la the 
house. We know there was such 
a party there, not from mere 8tiriiais«| 
not- from communications wlHdh. we 
bsve received from others, but from- 
our owo individual ktiovyledi^ j and it 
at any time it be necessary we are 
prepared to prove it. We shall not 
therefore say more on;, the' saUect at 
present, thinking It right that tn^ pnb- 
iic should give ns' cr^it for what we 
assert from our own knowledge, parti- 
eptarly at we proniisb to iua)ntBin.«nd 
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prove the truth of it if cailet) upon; 
but we cannot help advcrtinjr to the 
^laringr inconsistency of those critics 
ivho, supposint; the hiss came from the 
bonse, joined in the cry and hissed*at 
her also throng'h the ntedium of their 
humdrum, stupid commentaries. Save 
us good heaven from this 

-Lowborn, cell bred, Bcifiuh, ser¬ 
vile band,” 

And place us 

** Safe where no critics damn, no 
duns molest.” 

We have already alluded to the 
sweeping sentence passed on Miss 
Kelly by the Literary IVIuseum. Alisa 
Kelly has no opportunity of retorting 
upon them; she has no weekly paper 
at her command, and therefore she 
roust submit, and they may reyel with 
impunity in their career of dullness.— 
At least so they think, and who can 
doubt for a monieut that whatever they 
think is not true. We strongly sus¬ 
pect, however, that they will hence¬ 
forth find themselves mistaken, and 
that if there be none to keep them 
within the sober limits of common 
sense but ourselves, we shall either do 
«o, or at least have the satislactioii of 
letting the world know what stuft'tbey 
arc made of. At present we shall 
merely eliserve, that after labouring 
throttgrh a longarlicle to prove that the 
Vespers cf Palermo is not only a 
wretched composition, but so irre¬ 
deemably wretched, that all attempts 
to improve or remodel it is useless; 
they teli us very gravely, and in a very 
few words, that the principal cause of 
its faUure wasowing to Miss Kelly. Is 
it necessary to point out to the reader 
the absurdity of such language ? Is it 
necessary to tell him (bat Aliss Kelly 
could not give interest to a play which 
was so irrecoverably wretched, that 
neither the pruning hand of the critic, 
nor the glo.wiitg mind and delicate 
touches of original genius could render 
it successfni? We regret^^Ihat our 
limits will not permit us to say more 
on the cant of periodical criticism, but 
we intend to devote a separate article 
to it regularly every month, commenc¬ 
ing if possible in our ensuing number. 
Wc shall give the following extract, 


however, from the British Press, to 
shew that the Beci*et of Afiss Kelly’s 
having been hissed by a party, and not 
hy the house, is not confined to our¬ 
selves. Indeed, the universal clapping 
that took place whenever tlfese partial 
hisses commenced, would, of themselves 
be sufficient to prove the fact, “ Aliss 
Kelly having come forward and re¬ 
ceived the greetings of the audience, 
had scarcely uttered a sentence, when 
a most dastardly and unmanly attempt 
was made in the pit to hiss her. This 
paltry and uugencrous spirit was at 
once put down by the indignant feeling 
- of the house. An attempt of this kind 
would have damped the energies of the 
most experienced veteran in the pro¬ 
fession; but, on a youthful and pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive mind, it had quite a 
thrilliug eflfect; so much so, indeed, 
thaf,duriiig the entire piece, Aliss Kelly 
was so dispirited, that she was per¬ 
fectly disabled from going through her 
part. But let her not be dismayed ; 
she possesses talents which only re¬ 
quite to be matured by experience, 
which must raise her beyond the reach 
of any petty nialignaiit hostility, come 
it from what quarter it may.” 

Aliss Kelly is accused of being too 
free and familiar in her manner, of 
possessing too much nat'reft?, simplicity, 
and nature. But who arc they who 
accuse her! Thoi-e who have neither 
nature nor simplicity themselves, who 
can relish only that formal and affected 
manner which passion never assumed 
under any of its inodiiications. Of 
this humbug pomposity, which is so 
well calculated to vitia,te the public 
taste, we shall speak more, at large 
hereafter, and endeavour to shew that 
that the simplicity and naivete of Aliss 
Kelly is not only more natural, but 
that, it is nature itself. 

We regret that the extent of our ob¬ 
servations on the Vesjiers oj'Palermo, 
will not permit us to notice the other 
performances of the mouth atthistbea- 
trc. We edn only say, that the new 
pantomime, which according to cus¬ 
tom is brought forward at this season, 
was received with great applause; 
that the scenery was of the most 
splendid and brilliant description; and 
that it is likely to have a successful 
run. 
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Tiitetdapi December 25. 


Cotton.— jaic Cotton market has 
lately been in a depressed state, and 
the sales very tH^iug'; on Prlday,' 
however, in consequence of the brisk 
state of the Liverpool market on Wed¬ 
nesday, inquiries were revived by. 
speculators, who would have taken * 
larg^ely of Cotton, at or near the late 
depressed prices, bat holders qrere un¬ 
willing^ to meet the deiqond, except at 
an advance of^d. per Ib^ which was ■ 
currently obtained on India, and there 
were very few sellers on those terms, 
llie sales ainouut to about 2450 bales, 
viz. in bond, 1200 Surats, bid. ordinary, 
to middling', 6id. a 6fd. fair and 
good fair ^ 000 Bengals, bid. a dd. 
middling to good fair; 550 Madras 5|d. 

ordinary to middtiug fair, 6 |d. 

^ Old. f^ir and good fair; iiO Orleans, . 
8 |d. fair; 30 Manilla, 9id.a9id. good 
fair; and, duty paid, 30 West India, 
Vd. fair. 

The demand for Cotton at Glasgow, 
which for a long time preceding had 
been .very limited, considerably im¬ 
proved towards the close of last week, 
an advance of Ad. to a ^d. per lb. was 
re^'s^' for considerable parcels of 
The sales of the week 
anM^hted to about 730 bales. 

ClQFi'SK —There was only two pub¬ 
lic sales of Coillee brought forward last 
week, consisting of Dominica, a few 
lots Jamaica and St. Domingo' descrip¬ 
tions; the fimaii proportion of Dominica 
that was sold went at prices about 2 r. 
per ewt. lower; the whole of the St. 
Domingo was taken in, on Thursday at 
80«. without any offers being made, 
iqnd vqp fiiday at 75r. dd. for fair 
t{nality, and 74«.,€d. for the damaged. 

Sucaja.—'fhe aales of Moscovades 
iaat week werehftt limited; A»e house, 
tiawef!e.r, continued selling ft'eely at 
the refdnction ; the decline, however, 
wa* only on the grpecry desqriptious; 
ithe Sugars suitwlc f^r refining main¬ 
tained the former carrency? . 

There have been np Sggarsvon sale ., 
this forenoon, and it is probable there 
wUl be no buiuesa done fora wjeek, oit’ 
jaecdunt of the holidays; thc.Sqger , 
taarket may be stated firm; tttc'otttea'^ 
«ive sellers we have ajluded .jtfc^^i^pttld ;' 
Idispose of their SugapsJire^ilBi'ffi^r 
ing . way to 6d. perir^tt^^Vhiqh can, 
eearcely be called a .g!ehei^ re^^ion 
4n the market prices.. 

The Refined market .poptinued'exr '' 
«eedingiy .dull l 8 st.i>re^, and goods'!'• 
jEm/t, Mag. Dec. . 182 ^ _ _ ' 


were certainly bought on rather lower ' 
terms; yet the refiner’s in ^nerat 
were more inclined to wait for a better 
market, anticipating a revival of trade 
in the spring. 

It is expected there will be little 
business done in Refined for a week ; 
this morning the market is heavy, and' 
few goods arc on sale : there arc buy¬ 
ers of Molasses at 27s. fid, the holders 
ask 28«. 

In Foreign Sugars there is no altera-' 
tion to notice, cither in the demand or 
in the prices. 

Corn.— The arrivals of Wheat dur¬ 
ing last week were not large, but 
tfierc was a good show of land-carriage 
samples yesterday from Essex and 
Kent. The surrounding Country mar¬ 
kets having generally advanced, and 
having a good attendance of distant 
buyers, we had a brisk sale for good 
dry Wheats, either old or new, at an 
improvement of full Ss. per quarter. 
There was more Rye oficriiig, but little 
parcels of fine heavy Corq obtained as 
high as 5Ua.—There was a good supply 
of Barley from Kent; the fine qualities 
were taken off early at 2t. advance, 
but .the trader became diiUer towards 
the close.—The Oat trade was not 
brisk, but good Horse Corn obtained 
rather more money—.Beans are in 
good supply, and did not sell so well 
as on Friday, though full as dear as 
on the Monday preceding.—Grey, . 
Peas are Ir. and Boilers 4g. per quarter . 
dearer.—Linseed sells slowly at our.. 
quotations, and Cakes support prices. ' 
There has been some inquiry for Bond¬ 
ed Wheat, and a couple of cargoes or 
. so have changed hands ' during the' 
week, and a sfaipmeut or two is in pro- 
gresB—Fine Red and White Clovers 
are in good demand, and! obtain • 3r. 
per cw4. advance—iSrefoil is al|jt^ It. 
higher. ' . ‘ 

Hemp, Filax:, T^t.,, 

improvement in ihp>Tj|llow 
which we noticed on T)af^y laal 4 .^%.^ 
tracted much ipterest,' 
again. advanced from 94 «i 
but the market has since 
. nearest price to-day-is 35i.— 
there is little doing—Flax is wiih'ont' 
variation. , . 

^ Rum, BrandV, and 'Htti.i,AN 08 — 
Thete, .was some cobriderable Vpur- 
ohasea of Rntn last weed^ jtD#t<^)neraily 
tic market' may vlhe a^d fim at the 
fmfroer cu^encyi kaldmm^pre atUI 
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sanguine respecting a redaction of 
duty.T—A very ridiculous^ report was 
circulated towards the coucluaion of 
last week, that governnieut wanted 
another supply of Rum;'the rumour 
rested upon so slight authority, that 
it produced no alteration in the prices; 
it js aintost unnecessary for us to tneu. 


[Dec. 

lion there was not the least foundation 
for the report..—Brandies have im« 
proved in France; the letters from 
Bourdeaux state that orders cannot be 
executed at former prices; Brandies 
here are little varied^ji^n Geneva 
there lit no alteration to hbtice. 


LIST OP PATENTS. 


To John Ranging of New Bond-street, 
Westminster, Middlesex, esq., for his 
means of securing valuable property 
^n mail and other stage coaches, Ira. 
veiling carriages^ waggons, caravhns, 
and other public and private vehicles, , 
from robbery.—.Dated 1st of November 
1823.—Two mouths allowed to enroll 
specification. 

To George Hawkes, of LucaS'place, 
Commercial-road, Stepney Old Town, 
Middlesex, ship^builder, for his im¬ 
provement in the construction of ship 
anchors.—1st November.—Six months. 

To George Hawkes, of Lucas-place, 
Commercial-road, Stepney Old Town, 
Middlesex, ship-builder, for certain im¬ 
provements oil capstans—Six mouths. 

To William Burdy, of Fulham, Mid¬ 
dlesex, mat hematical-iustrumentmaker, 
for his anti-evaporating cooler to. fa¬ 
cilitate and regulate the refrigerating 
of worts et’ wash, in all Reasons of the 
year, from any degree of beat between 
boiling and the temperature required 
for fomenting. — Isi November.—Six 
mouths. 

To Thomas Poster Gimson, of Tiver¬ 
ton, Devonshire, geutleman, who, in 
consequence of communications made 
to him by a.certain person residing 
abroad, and of discoveries made by 
bimself, is in possession of an invention 
for various improvements iu addition 
to machinery now iu use for doubling 
and twisting cotton, silk, and other 
fibrous substances.—6th November.— 
Mix months. 

To Thomas Gowan, Fleet-street, 
Xiondon, truss-m^ufacturer, for cer¬ 
tain improvepients on trusses.—11th 
November.—Two mouths. 

To John Day, of Barnstaple, Devon¬ 
shire, es^., foi^ certaio improvements 
iu percussion gun-lock's applicable 
to various descriptions of fire-arms.— 

13ib November.—Two mouths. 

To John Ward, of Grove-road, Mile- 
End-road, Middlesex, irou.foundcr, for 
certain improvements iu the construp- 
tion of lock and other fastenings^—13lh 
.j.Nov^iuhcv.—Two months. ;; 

i. ®®will, of Brown’s 

clottiier^, jfdr 

'hifTCW mod,€ or improvement foifdli?^ 


ing of woollen and other cloths,—13th 
November.—Two montfas. 

To Richard Green, of Lisle-street, 
in the parish of St. Anne, Middlesex,, 
saddlers’ ironmonger, for certain im- ' 
provements in coiistructiug gambadoes 
or mud-boots, and attaching spurs 
thereto, and part of which said im¬ 
provements are also applicable to other 
boots.—13th November .—Two months. 

To Robert Stein, of the Tower 
Brewery, Tower-Hill, Loudon, brewer, . 
for bis iu’|)rovcd construction of a blast¬ 
furnace, and certain apparaltm to be 
connected therewith, which is adapted 
to burn or consume fuel in a more 
oeconomical and useful manner than - 
has been hitherto practised.—ISih 
November—six months. 

To Joseph Gilimaii, of Newgate- 
street, Loudoq, silk warehoi^ma^i 
and John Hewstou Wilson, of'i^ti-' 
Chester, Lancashire, silk and ..^tfon 
manufacturers ; .tor certain imj^oye- 
inents in the manufacture of jbilts 
and bonnets.—18th November.^—Six 
months. 

To John Hcathcoat, df Tiverton, 
Devonshire, lace-uianufacturer, for a ' 
machine for the manufacture of a 
platted substance, composed either of - 
silk, cotton, or other thread or yarn.'— 
20th Noveinimr..i-Six months. - 

To Thomas Hopper, of. Reading^ 
Berkshire, esq., for certain improVci-. ' 
incuts in the mnnufau^ure of sUk bats, 
—2d November—8ix. months. 

To Charles Anthony De%n«, of 
Charles-street, Deptford, Kent, ship- 
caulker, for his apparatus or machibe 
to be worn by persous entering rooms 
or other places filled'with smoke, or 
other vappur,'for, the purpose of ex- 
tinguisbiog fire, or extricatifig persona 
or property therein,—20th November. 
<—SiEtnontbs. 

<. T(>‘ Jajibb Perkins, of Bill-street, 
London* and John Martineau the 
yoiiaj|[fH;’,^f thiaeity road, Middlesex,' 
eA||itfdihisi''l^ ||NHr iroprfivementihttad 
';^e,fu‘r«a^^ of steam-’ 
holl^fis'hud dtliei’ ircAsels, by which 
f&M is itoconomiaed and smoke is con- 
'bsmed.—20th Nor<pihber.—Sis ihonths, 
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MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


A VERY numprons meetinpr of the 
Members of the Profession of the Law, 
was held in Lincoln's Inn Elall, on Mon¬ 
day the 13th *of “December, for the pur- 
pose of determininf; on the erection of 
a statue to the memory of the late Lord 
Erskine; at the meetin<r J. Scarlett, 
Esq, M P. presided. It was resolved 
to open a subscription for the purpose, 
and a numerous committee were ap¬ 
pointed,, consistuigf of professional gen¬ 
tlemen, to whose discretion it was left 
to determine where the statue should 
be erected. The subscriptions entered 
into at the meeting amounted to a con¬ 
siderable sum- 

. Sunday the 2lst of December, being* 
St. Thomas's Day, wardmotes were held 
on the following day throughout the 
city, for the election of fit and proper 
persortk to represent the different wards 
in the City Council. The opf>o.sition 
to the members for last year were but 
fsw, and • only one ward, Farrington 
Without, presented the appearance of 
a seV^e contest, Tiie followhig.wards 
remain the same as last year : .Alders, 
gate within, Aldersgate without. Aid- 
gate, Bassishaw, Billingsgate, Bish- 
(gisgate within, .Bishopsgate witliout. 
Bridge, Broad-street, Candlewick, Cas- 
tle.]^nard, Coieman-street, Cornhili, 
DowigatC, Farringdon within, Lime- 
strflhtj Portsoken, Qnecnhithe, Tower, 
Vlotry, Walbrook. In Cordwainors 
ward, and in that of Cheap, there is one 
new member arising from resigna¬ 
tion. 

We understand notice has been given 
to the army surgeons and assistant-snr- 
geouson half-pay, that their services 
arc likely tp be soon required. The 
new. levy is to be raised by beat of 
drnm; and orders have been issued, 
with a view to the more expeditions 
.raiilng of the men, fojf the officers em- 
ployed to repair to those parts of the 
kingdom in which they may be sup- 
po||pd to posseM the most influence. 

The building in the late King's Pa¬ 
lace', known as the ofiSce of the Board, 
of Green Cloth, is to be pulled down 
forthwith tp complete the new arrange, 
ments for* His Majesty holding ‘his 
Courts there. The books of the office, 
several hundred years old, and pther 
official property, have been removing’ 
during the week to somej^rooms id.the' 
Palace, till the nei^ Slice Wljif east 
end Is ready for theiM^)Sjfi|)^bn. 

The Griper brig, Captaiu Clavering, 


arrived on Friday, December Ifttb, at 
Woolwich with Captain Sabine, from 
Greenland and the coast of Norway, 
where the latter officer has been some 
months continuing itis astronomical ob¬ 
servations, similar to those he made on 
the African coast and in the West 
•.Indies During the voyages, they had 
some intercourse willi a tribe of Esqui- 
,maux on the coast of Greenland, who 
were at first extremely shy, but after¬ 
guards became familiar. 

The gentlemen appointed to be Con- 
suls in Roiith America transacted busi- 
ne.ss at the Foreign Office,and received 
their final instructions from Mr. Plunta, 
the Under Secretary of Stale, in the 
absence of Mr. Sccretarv Canning, on 
Friday, December 19. The gentlemen 
wcre.lo leave town for Portsmouth the 
following night, and to sail on board 
His Majesty's ship the Cambridge, with 
all possible speed. 

The Synod of Glasgow have set an 
example of clerical independance, in 
sustaining by 40 to 35 votes, the re¬ 
fusal of the Presbytery to admit the 
Ilev. Dr, M'Farlane, principal of (he 
University, to the Parish of .St. Mongo, 
to which he iiad been.pre.scuted by the 
Kiug. 'I’he refusal was grounded on 
(he impropriety of ont* clergyman hold, 
ing a pluri^ity of offices. 

l)ouble Sovereigns have been issued 
from the Mint, but the number is so 
very limited (only 5000, it is said) that 
there’ is no chance of theia getting into 
general circulation. As a iiiodel, the. 
double sovereign is-finely executed. 
The coin nearly rescmbl.es the single 
sovereigns, only upon a larger scale, 
and with the addition on the rim of 
,Anvo BegnilV. Dents et Tulum$n: 
oii the exergue iajthc year of coinage, 
1823. 

A plan for a neW and praisworthy . 
institution is noVr putting forth its 
claim to patronage in Bath *, ‘the object 
is to afford an immediate asylum, or 
temporary lodging-hphue for Fe'ihhliq 
Servants, until they can ^tabUshr iimm. 
selves in places after being, dismissed 
eg leaving their respective services. 
.The mischief, and in too many oasea'irre. 
tparable ruin, brqbgbt npbn t1)^ Ijseful : 
aqd Dumerous portioh of socletyi;' for 
.want of proper hou^hold prcteotiois on 
quitting their employers, render the 
underlaking' worthy the 'Cherishing 
efforts of the benevoUht^ kqd ahio 
Imita^oif in l6e roqtro^lis. 
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IITHS, 

SONS. 


The* iiScly (il'i.'acfl Ciirp, esq., of BiKkii-linll, jn 
the foiinty of Hniex, at Bcvcrlev 
The Lady o’t T.F, EUla, juii. BiMlford-plaee. 
The Lady of John Forster, c»q. at Lambeth 
The Lady of the Ber. H. Lindsay, at Wiuiblo- 
ton * 

The Lady of C. Lawrence, esq. jun, nf Burton- 


Tlie Lady of Joseph Tasker, esq., of Fitzwal- 
ters/ Essex 

The Lady of William Walton, e»g.,of Qinllers'- 
hull «“ * 

The fiiidy of William Whitaker Maitland, esq,, 
at his father’s house, Wood ford-hall, Bssex. 


DAlTGHTERt;. 


The Lady of Captain F. H. Uridi;es,ll. N., at 
Jllackneath 

The Lady of Isaac L. Goldsmid, esq.’ of Wim- 
pule-streot 

The Lav of G. Fincham, esq, Sprinff-gardens 
The Lady of J. C. Forsyth, esq. at Leyton ‘ 


The Lady ofRohert Harvey, esq. at Ashcott, Ik 
the county of Somerset 

The Lady of Edward Lawford, esq. Bloomsbury- 
sqilai'e 

The Lady of Colonel Reeve, at Ladcnluiiu. 


MARRIAGES. 


Joseph Arden, esq., of Red Lion-sqnare, tp 
Miss Siunro, of Palmer-terrace, Islington. 

At* Ainn-ell, Herts, James Barry, esq., of 
Mincing-lane, to Miss Aiih Cundcll, of Hoddes- 
don, daughter of the' late Henry Cundcll, e-.q., 
of the Mlnorles, London. , 

. Mr. Charles Burrotrs, of the Clapbaia road, 
to Sarah Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
James Brewer, esq. ofClaphani-coinmon. 

At Madras, Joseph Cox, esip, surgeon to the 
Hon. the {•ovemor’s Body Guard, to Catharnie 
Grace, eldest daughter of Major Waugh, of the 
Madras army. 

At St. Mary's, Islington, Mr. W. Ricklnson, 
of Kinsbiiry-sqnare, to Lydia Mary, ehiest 
daughter ot Mr. N. Jonrdain, of Ydrk-place, 
Clty-rnad. 

At St. Thomas’s church, Dnbltn, Alexander 
Carroll, esq., of MonT^oy-sqiraie, to Mary 
Anne, relfcta)f the late Wtlliam 'Taylor, of Tor, 
Devon. 

' At'Chlchester, by the Rev. Dr. Challen, Cap¬ 
tain Gilldm, of the East India Compaay’s ser¬ 
vice; to Augusta, youngest dauf^ter of the 
late John. Challen; esq., of SUefmainburyiplacc, 
Sussex. 

Mr. llanxwell, of London, to Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter;of Mr. Wm, Barber, of York. 

At Lewisham, Kent, hff. James Heath, of 
Blaekhcath, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr.. 
James Ptdding, ufCornhill. 

At St/ Giles's rainherwell, Mir, Richard 
Heath, ot Bristol, to Sarah, eldest, daughter 
ol the late ,Mr. Edward Byers, of Bow-street, 
Cuvent-gardcii. 


At Alihallows church. Lombard-street, Mr. 
James llendersoii, of Grarcehiirch-street, t<*- 
Mary, second,daughter of James Cooper, esq. 
of St. John-street. 

At Mortlake, the Rev. John Thomas .lames, 
to Marianne Jhiin, daughter of Frederick 
Reeves, esq of East Slieen. * 

Henry Bellendeii Ker, nf LincnIiTs-mu, esq, 
to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of E. Clarke, 
of Cheshnnt. Herts., esq. 

At St. Pamwas new chnrch, by the Vqry Rev, 
the Dean i.f Ross, John, Only son of Mr, John 
Mattliews, to Louisa .Sarah, only daugti^ei'of 
W. S.{U3nce, esq., and niece to Lady Bond. 

At St. John’s, Ha< knev, .Mr. S. H. Shepbeard. 
to Sophia, oldest daughter nf the late J. Miles, 
esq., of Sontbauipton-row, Russell-sqnart'. 

At Si. Gnirge's church, Hanover-square, 
Jackson Musi>ratt Williams, second spoof John 
Williams, pf Elm-grove, Southsea, Hantsjesq,, 
to Ann Hchquade. daughter iff the late — 
Houghton, es<|., ol the Cape of Good tldpe.' 

At Stoke chnrclt, Plym. ith, by the Rev, Hr. 
.Tacoh, Julm Wnrdihgliaiu,i sq, 4 .M,D.,' Of Ken¬ 
sington,to Hannitb, eldest daughter of Th4Hna» 
AHdridge, esq., R. Jf. The bride was given, 
away bv Admiral Sir Manley Dixon, K.C.B., 
Iier father being absent in His Majesty's sMt*' 
Superb. 

At Walcott church, Bath, Frederick Henry 
Yates, esq., of Charhitte-sireet, to Miss Brun- 
Dni,danghterof John Bruut«n,e«q 


DEATHS. 


At bis house in Spring-swrdens. after a long 
and painful illness, piMimpher Ailett, esq. 
army agent.—At NewtOT, 't«ar Rorten»o«th,’r. 
Anldjo. esa', of EastAfCrweq, Isle of Wight, 67, 

III the Minofies, ttRer a long and painful iU 
ness. Robert Br«ck;|ftii*«,esq ,ofCbigwell-row, 
Essex.—At Bhannouth, Lieutenant Gabriel 
Bray, RJf. many Captain in the Custom-. 
house service, 74,-i-At SidnuRith, the Rev, 
Jamrq, Barpar^ rector of CombedOTv, in the 
count^f Somecset, and, of Stoadlefgh, fn the 
county of Devon, 70.—Hannah,;'the wife of 
Jameg Birt, esq., Loughton, BSaex—At 1»V, 
house, 13, Upper'Wlmpqle-street, Mrs.'P, H.' 
Bijdges,' Hiftct of the late Ltcat.-General- 
Bridpej, much regrettedJiy her fkiends, 76. 

At hh residence in IlT4>a.lt-etrert, Sir Eyr6, 
Louie, of West Park, Hants,' who served hia . 
King and country in various climates for Up- ■ 
warUB ot tom years, and wit^ distinguished 
merit as ^n officer, lie has left an amiable 


J idcw »tid non to l#w, tvhpiie futten-^ 

tions to-him bave tu.An .n't . 



At his house in the New Kent-rnod, Hehiw. 
Hieronymus Deacon, esq«, one of tlte .didest' 
members of the St^fh Exchange, 8(^At hie 
house, Pralt-place, Camden-towui Christian 
Dictricbeen, esq.', 8). 

At Abbots, Bromley, shiecrely and wfcrvedly 
lamented by her huiiity t|nd friends. Mm 
jpieslicr, wife BleshW'. esq., 64. 

Joseph ,Uundry, of firidporl,esq,, banker, 73.- 
-rln DevonRilre-street, Pwrtlajid-place, Cathe- 
Hiie Bpenerr. the'helo^ed wife of 6fr. Gctaviuis 
Oreetie, anddaughter of Beojaniin Norton,esq., 
df HBawhqrgh-hall, in the eouuf y of Horfolk. 

At Ltentonant-Cotonel (tovendidh’s, at Chis¬ 
wick, Vn^fa fwdeHek Francis, voungest son 
hf thaifate lion. Frederick Howard. 8 -^At her 
/'house; Maryland Point,Stratford, Essex, Elizas 
.shnh, nliet of the late Sir Charles Hfgtleii, esq., 
"''‘El; ' 

Athishonpe jai^ptortl, John Mason.esqU 
. a Jmlneittof ^vPdhM for.theeoBnticSofKent 
and.Sarrn,&$^|a Ludgate-RMt, while on a 
vWt th Chaftoii.lJandT and Mre.W. Candy, 

. ‘Eliza, widow <rf Generu KHth Maeatister, late 
,pf Wlmpqle - street,; Gavendish - square, and. 
ToreddahsjCalibiS |Mrg)W*hh’e. »i. 



LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


l-EOM TUESDAY, NOV. 19, to TUESDAY, DEC. 16, 1823 ISfCLUSlVE. 

^ ' Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of CommUsionerSf Basinghatl-ttreely 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornics’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


PANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED 


W. HorrockB, Liverpool, com-dcalcr. 

j. Matthews, jun, Brixliam, Devonshire, e«al- 
uiercfiant. 

T. Maydew, Corbridge, Staffordslure, blue- 
manufacturer. 

Fredolck and Godfrey Moiling Jerusalem- 
court, Gracechurch-strcet, merchants. 


R. Nunn and T.FiBher,Grub-strot‘t,Fore-street, 
timlier-raerchants. 

J. Tiirbuclc, Sultnii, Lancashire, brewer. 
Llewellyn Watkins Williams, now or late of the 
Uld Bailey, eating-huuse-kceper. 


BANlftlUPTS, 


Abraham,!. Castlc-strcot, Iloundsditch, Jewel¬ 
ler. (Aspinall. Jackson, and Robins, Fur- 
lUval'slnn. liulborn. 

Allum, T, W. Great ill arlow, Rucks, bricklayer 
and builder. (Kllison and Rloxain, Liuculii's- 
inn-fiolds 

Appleton, J. Tottciiham-conrt-r<iad, cooper. 
(Watson and SOii, Bouvcrie-strcct, Flcet- 
itreet. 

Appleyard, J. Catharine-street. Strand, book- 
aeller, (Eyles, Worship-strect-road. 

Atkinson, T. Rra<iford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner. (Stocker and Dawson, New Bos- 
well-court. 

Bailey, J. Liverpool, merehant. (James and 
Kenry Lowe.Soutlianipton-buildings, Chan¬ 
cery-lane; and On-ed, Lowe, and Hurrey, 
Bxchauge-alley, (jiverpool. 

BayUs, K. Painswick, Gloucestarshire, manu¬ 
facturer of eloth. (Becke, Devonshirc-street, 
Queen-square. ' 

.'Baines, B. Canterbury, bookseller, (Smith 
and Weir, Austinfriars. 

Bromige.W. Ilartlelmry, Worcestewhire, tai- 
lor. (Cardale, Buxton, and Parlby, Oray's- 
inn, 

Bruggenkate, G. A. T. and T. IL Payne, Fen- 
' church-bnlldings, Fenchurch-street, nicr- 
ebants, (Gatty, Haddon, and Gutty, Angel- 
court. ‘ . 

Bosher, J. St. Stephen's, Hertfordshire, dealer 
in cattle. (Tanner, Fore-street, Pinsbnry- 


Ba^nrst Symes, G. Ncw-terrace, Cauibernw!!- 
greeu, ilealcr. (Jones, Brunswlck-square, 

Bidder. T. Tlfracomhe. Devonshire, tallow- 
ehindlcr. (Clowes, Ornie, and Wadlake, 
King s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Cutmore, J. Birchin-lane,jeweller. (Pownall, 
Old Jewry. „ , . 

Cronsbey. S. Kibg-street, Westminster, cheese¬ 
monger. (.Watson and Son, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-stiecL 

•Chambers, J. Oraeechnrcn-street, tobacconist. 
(Jones,Tbreadueedle-street 

Cook. J. Rochdale. Lancashire. Ironmonger. 
(lilaWock, Sorgeant’*.i(in, Fleet-street. , 

Cordingly', W. Russpll-place, Lower Russd- 
street, Berinondifey. brewer. (Townsbend, 
Crooked-lane. ' . • , ■, 

Candlin, Fencbureh-street.lBbfenanL' ^Tijaon, 
and Preston, Coleinan-Street ' , , . 

Cox, J. Wells, Soraerstttshire.^Uw. (AdJlnK- 
^on, Gregorv, and Fa^ner,'lBedford-roW'. 

Cross, R.' Manebmter^uhther-fbeior. (Edger- 
ley, Shrewsbury. . 

Chanjptalbup, L CoHM^^8trcet, BouthwarK, 
orangeMnerchant. (Blunt and Roy,; (8d 
Brnad-stmt. . » • , ? 

Davidson. J. Cla»rltw-row, Lancashire, stone*’ 


mason. (Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, 
CbaneeTy-laue. 

Davies, J. Hereford, victualler. (Atherton. 
Clerk’s Office, CaBtle-slrcet, Lcieester-fields, 

Driw'liug, W. King-street, Tower-hill, (pad- 
dcley, Lmnan-stVeet, Ooodnian’s-fietds. 

Dixon, G. Chiswell-street, Fhihhuty-squai'c, 
ironmonger. (Uewitl, Tokenhouse - yard, 
Lothbury. 

Dainms,' G. Chesterfield, Derbyshire, drapei. 
(Taylor, Clement's inn. 

Ella, J. Lower Thames-street, wine-merchant. 
(Pain,Lyon’«-inn. 

Eliaby, T. Emberton, Bncklnghamsliire, lace- 
iiier'chant. (Taylor, John-st. Bedford-row. 

Farrer, W. FrWay-sircet, Cheapside, victualler 
aud wine merchant. (Spence aud Desburough, 
Sise.lanc. 

Fasana, D. Bath, fancy-stationer. (Courteen, 
Sizc-laiie. 

Grace, R. Fenchureh street, haCmanufacturer 
(Willis, Finshnry-place. 

Grant, M. Clifton, Glbrastershire, lodging- 
house-keeper. (Hurd and Johnson,Temple. 

Gough, J. Little Tower-street, vintner, (Wil¬ 
kinson, New North-street, Red Libn-square. 

Holbrook, J. Derbysbire. grocer, dealer and 
chapman. (T, Ley Greaves, Derby ; and T- 
Wragg, Ave Maria-lanc, St. Paul’s. 

Hooper, J. Mitre-court, Fleet-street, stationelr. 
(Dickens, liow-lsue. 

Hodgson, 'f. Newgate-street, linen draper. 
(Butter, Watling-strcet. 

Heavy, J. Worship-street, cabinet-maker. 
(Webb, Bartlett’s-buildings, Uolbom. 

Holland, T. Nottingham, lace-manufaetarcr. 
(Briggs, Taylor, and Mould, Liifcoln’.s-dnn- 
fielda. V ■ ' ., ' . 

Harris, J. Adle-hill. Dactor'Mxnnmons, 'livery- 
stable-keeper. (QlaytbiiiNew-inn, Strand. 

Hill, T. West SmithBflld,, grocer. (Wtdttttn, 
Great Jame8-atit!bt,Bedrord-reiw. - ‘ .'.if .- 

Hutchinson, J. Littte St. IMtAi AiMstle. 


wholesale ham-faetbt.’.. 

' Cheapside. 

Hodge, H. Duval's-laiie,! , , _ 

(Williams, Bond-court, WMbroyk^ 

Hodges, J. Aldfate, bdanket-wf' 

('nlson and Preston, €nteniah-k. 

Hamiltoq, R*.' SCoka^IttKHi-TnHltt Bt 
mqadfactarjtr' 'f» d^eAi|i|pre; 
Fiimival’k-tiin. ‘ 'i'-.- 

Jones, W.. Doi^'rdw, wbeelWigbt, 

(M'buff, Castte,sttea% SoBlt'm. 

Isaacs, J. HgiVerfbrdwVist,. RMthrokethlre, dra^ 

, «er. _(PeaiV!on,Pifm|i%urt,Tepanle, ,> 

mwyyi^aelds, 

/' 



Rrdshlit, 

OVMstoAl: 
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fiJujes* 


King,T. Fredfrlclc - plaee, KeniiliiKtm - lani-, 
oiercbant. (Orimaldi and StaplM, CoptbaIN 
court. 

Lincoln, J. Norwli li, miller. (Poole and Green. 
' field. Gray's inn-square. 

Mlnehin. T. Vcrulam hulldlDfrs. Gray's - Inn. 
dealer. (Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-baildings, 
Uolbum. 

JHoodv, W'. Leedsjoiner. (Smithson.OldJeorj-. 
Morris, C. Fore-street, Cripplegatc, victualler. 
(Roxer, Fiirnlval’s-inn. 

Marsden.’f. King-street, Portman-sq., dealer in 
horses. (Griffith, High-street, Mary-le-bone. 
Moses, S. Portsca, slupseller. (Dogiie, GreM 
jBines-street, Bedford-row* 

Moon, 3. Bristol, currier. (Poole and Green- 
held, Gray's-inn-equare. 

Northover, II. Somersetsbire, farmer. (Poplcln. 
Beoii-strcet, Soho. 

Olivant, A. ■ Sculcoates, Yorkshire, miller. 

. (Capes, Holborii-court. Gray's-inn. 

Powell, J.G. JSghani, Surrey, dealer. (Thwaites, 
Vlttnria-place. South Lambeth. 

Penny, J. and 'F. Shepton-Mallet, Somerset¬ 
shire, grocers. (Itourdillou & Hewitt, Bread- 
street, Cheaiiside. 

Price, ,1. Lower-street,'!stington, coach-master, 
(Pullen, Barber’s-hall, Monkwell-street. 
Preddey, R. Bristol, baker. (Edmonds, Exche¬ 
quer-office of Pleas, Lincoln's-iiin. • 

Roberts, E. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Par- 
ton, Bow Chureh-yard. 

Redves, R. Stockport, Cheshire, shopkeeper. 
(Lowe, and Son, Southampton - buildings. 
Chancery-lane; and Newlon and Winterbot- 
tom, Stockport. • 

Rowe, G. Great Smith-street,Chelsea,'aurgeoii. 

(Harvey and Wilson,Linroln’s-inn-ticlds. 
Robinson, J. Burslem, Statfordsliire, manufac¬ 
turer of earthenware. (Wolston, Fumlval's- 
inn. 

Ransom, J. Stoke Newington, eoaoh-master. 
(Osbaldeston and Mun ay .London-strect, Fen- 
church-street. 


Redfcm, W., Stevenson, T, jaud Blatherwick, 
W. Nottingham, hosiers.-g||'bowles,New-lna. 
Slmes, W. Caiionbury-towelV ^ln«j>n, dealer. 

(Combe, Staple-inn. , 

Smith, (i. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (Grace and 
Stedinaii, Jtii'chin laire, Lompard-street. 
Spencer, 3. Norwich, bombazine and crape ma¬ 
nufacturer. (Taylor and Boscoc, King's- 
bencb-w.alk. Temple j and *Paj;l!inson and 
Staff, Norwich. 

Sargeant, J. Wciitworth-streef, Whitechapel, 
manufacturing chycnist. (Richardson, Wal- 
brook. 

Seeley; 8. and Nasli, B. Red Lion-yard, Alders, 
gate-street, andUld-street-road.horsedealcrs. 
(Stevens and Wood, St. Thomas Apostle. 
Smith, W. Worcester, brewer. (Cardale, Bux¬ 
ton, and Parley, Gray’s-inn. 

Spearing, 3. and Rogers, J, Portsmouth,coaeb- 
inakers. (Collett, Winibum, and Collett, 
Chnncery-IaUe. 

Tomes, C. lilnrolii's-inD- fields, scrivener. (Ho* 
wartk, Wnrwick-strcet,Golden-square. 

Upton, J. Tadcaster, Yorkshire, mooey-scri. 

vener. (Lys, Liiieoln’s-iiiii-fieids. 

Vincent, C.'Tanant - Bushton, Cnrsetshire, 
dehler. (Fitch, Union-street, Southwark. 
WagstalT, J. Worcester, Siiddler, collar-maker, 
and coach proprietor. (Cardale, Buxton, and 
Parlhy, Gray’s-inn. 

Weedon, O. Bath, brass-founder (AdltngtoD, 
Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Wilson, H. Uirmiiigham, tea-dealer. (Iliad-' 
marsh, Crescent, Jewin-street.Ciipplegate. 
Weller, 'T. Croydon, watch - maker, t Riofie, 
Palsgrave-plitee, Temple-bar, 

Whailey.T.I'oorley,Lancashire, mauufactul'er. 
(Hurd and J ohnson, King’s-beiwh-watk, Tem¬ 
ple. 

Whaliey.C. Rivingtou, Lancashire, manufac¬ 
turer. (Uurd and Johnson. King's bench- 
walk. Temple. 

Wood.S. Poswick,Herefordshire,dealer. (Wi!- 
liains and White, Lfncoln’s-lnn, Old-squffre- 


D1Y1DEND8. 


A'tknis, W. Chipping Norton, Dec. IB. 

A^ams, W. Narrow-wall. Lambeth, Dec. 20. 
Atletns, S. Great Portland-street, chymist, Dec. 

So. 

Austin, T.r J. Gregory, and J. Hutson, Bath, 
Jan. 10. 

Apedaile, G. North Shields, Jan. 2. 

Andrew, P P. Brighton, grocer, Dec. 30. 
Armstrong, G.I. Prince's square,Hatciiff-high- 
way, Jan. 3. - 

Avisott, J. Eastbom, Kildwick, Yorkshire, Jan. 

10 . • ' ' 


Biirv, T. Exeter, factor. Dee. 12. 

Butler, E. Alcester, fellmonger, Dec. 11. 
Banbury,C. H. Wood-street, Cheapside,Nov.29.. 
Birch, R. Y. Hammersmith, Dec. 10. 

Brown, G.New Bond-street,oil-man, Dee.20. 
Barrett, W. Old Broad-street, merchant, Dec.0. 
Brewer, S. Alderton, Suffolk, Jan. T. 

Bum, J. Lothbuiy. merehaiit, Dec. 20. 
Baubn^.C. H. WiKHj-trtreet, Cheapslde, 0ec.16. 
Bates, 't. Ciuhion-eourl, Old Broaii-strcct, Jan. 


10 . 


Cuthueh, H, and W. Maidstone, carpenters, 
Dec. 13. • 

Chalk, J. Blaekfriars-ruad, Dec. 13.' 

Clark, H. and F.Grundy, Uverpool, Dec. 19. 
Chubb, W.P.Aldgate, Chymist, Dec. lO. 
Cooper, J. Newport, Isle of Wight, vict.naUer, 
Dec. 22. 


Cuff, J. Regent-street,Jeweller, Dec.27. 
Chkinbei's, (j. i^teel.yard,UppeTTbawes-street, 
ironmonger, Jan. to. 

^nning, H. Brnod-street. merchant, Jon. 10. 


, J. Farcham, Hants, tanner, J an. ft. 

cotton-splimer, 


Goldman, J. Brlghton-place, New Kent-road, 
Jan. 3. 

Courthnpe, F. W. Langbourn-ebambers, Fea- 
churcb-street, Jan. 13. 

Douthart, S. Liverpool,merchant, Dec. 20. , 
Dixon, W. Portsinoutli,tailor, Dec. 16. 

Day, 11. H. Tovil, Kent, Dec. 6.- 
Denne, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, Dec. 20. 
Forster, C. F. Margate, coal-merchant, Jan. 15. 
Fisher, S. Winchcoinb, Gloui eslershire, Jan. 7, 
Fraser, J.New-court, St. Switbeu's-lane, Jan. 
lOu 

Greaves, J. jiin. Liverpool, broker. Dee. 10. 
Gliddon.A. King-street, Covent-garden, Dec. 9, 
Gars, W. Giassington, Yorkshire, Dec. 17. 
Gooden, J.Chiswell-street, victualler, Dec.23. 
Goodair, J. Cborlcy, Lancashire, Jan. 6. 
Gelstliorp, J. Mollneaux-street, Mary4e-bone, 
Jan. 17. 

Hmiges, T. Bristol, grocer, Dec. 10 ami 30. 
Hyde, W. Howford-buildlngs.Fcnchurch-at'reet, 
Dec. 16. 

Haffner, M. Canon-street, St, George.Dec. 13. 
Higgs, D. Chipping Sodbury, Dec 18. 

HttMcs, R. Alttwey Woodhouse, Flintshire, 
Dec. 20. 

HoUnden, W. Milton, Kent, Dec. 20 . 

Howsjrth, E. Leeds, Woolstaplcr, Dec. 17. 
HnBter,'J. Hawkshurst, Kent, Jan, 10. 

Helitw, J. Andover, Hants. Jan. 20. 

Uagne.G. Kfngston-iu>on-HulI, Jan. 3. 

Hellyer, J. Lloyd's Ceffee-House, iosurauee- 
broker. Jan. 3. 

Harrison, R, CnlMhlll, Warvrickshlres tenner. 


• ,jan.6._ 

Hadsoni J. Bircheii-lans and W alworth, SuynT, 

Jan. 0. 
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Humplitey't, S. Charlotta • atreet, Portland* 
ptaca, luercliant, Jan. 4i. 

Judd, 11. Karlnifdon, Bucks, Dec. 20. 

Johnstone, J. and P. M'PUeraon, Liverpool. 
Dec. 29. 

Isherwood.J. Manchester, manufacturer, Dec. 
31. 

. Kitchen, Riand^f. Amcry, Liverpool, Dec. 10. 
Kelly, J. A., S. A., and T. H. Strand, saddlers, 
Dec. 20. 

Kinniiij!', I". Oxford-streettlinen-draper, Dec.13. 
Ketcher, N. BradwcII, Essex, Dec. 20. 
Larbalestier. J. AngCl-court.'Tbrogmorton- 
street, Dec. 16. 

Liimbeth, B. Manchester, manufacturer, Deo, 

Lowe, S. Mewisian-strect, painter on glass, 

Dn. 9. 

Louv, J. Warrington, currier, Dec. 12. 
Moimenx.T. Holbom, boot-maker, Dec. 9. 
Mar^all, P. Scarborough, groc.er, Dec. 10. 
Milnes, J, Halifax, grocer,Dec. 9. 

May, W. King’s Head Tavern. Nevrgate.«reet, 
Dec. 1.3. 

Mather, E. Oxfnid, grocer, Dec. 20. 

Minchin, T. A. Portstnouth, baker. Den. 10. 
Marks,M. Rointord, slopseller, Dec. 1C. 

JHeliss, U. Fcuchurcb-street, Feb, 7. 

Muorhuusc, J. Stockport, broker, Dec. 31. 
Moorhouse, J. Sloane-street. Chelsea, Jan. 17. 
Mackie, J. Watling-street, merehant, Jan. 3. 
Mtddlohurst, J. Ulackburn, Laiicasliiie, Jan. 9. 
f^tts, W. Sheerncss, linen-draper, Dec. 16. 
Vurdie.J., T. D. Alildred, and A. Dent. Size- 
lane,Dec. 13. ' 

'Plumb, S. (losport, iimkeeper, Dec. 18. 
Pothonicr, F. Corporatloii-vojv, C’lerkenwell, 
Dec. 6. ' 

Porter, B.and R.R.Baines, Myton, Yorkshire. 
Dec. 2.3. 

Palmer, T. Ontter-lane, Cheapside, Jan. 10. 
Piercy, J. and R. Saunders, Birmingham, Dec. 
31. 

Pratt, J. Brook's-plaee, Kenuington, surgeon, 
, Jan. 3. 

Ponds,J. Midford-place.Tottenham-courUroad, 
Jan. 20. ■ 

Roxby, R.B. Arboar-Bi)uare, Commercial-read, 
' Dec. 9 and 16. 

Rasscll, J. Rochester, wlne-merctiont, Nov. 22. 
Rigg, R. and R. Whitehaven, brewers, Dec. 12. 
Heddell, J.U. Balsall-heatb, Worcestershire, 
Dec. 17. 

Richards, W. Shoreditch, soap-maker, Dec. 16. 
Raincock, 0. Uarlow, Essex, Dec. 16. 

Ryde, J. and J. SUwardson; ’Change-alley, 
Dec. 16. 


Rivers, W. and J. Clowes, Shelton, Stafford¬ 
shire, Dee. 24. 

Ritchie, J. and J. Watling-street, Dee. 20. 
Ryhot, F Cheapside, silk-mercer, Jan. 10. 
Rowley, J.and J. B. T). Clarke,Stoorport, Wor¬ 
cestershire, Dee. 30. 

Roper, J. Norwich, woollen-draper, Jan. 9. 
Hoylance, S. Liverpool, merchant, Jan, 9. 
Simons, W Birmingham, Dec. 9. 

Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer, Dec. 13. 
Hearth, J. and W. Morley, Yorkshire, Dee. IS. 
South, J. Cardiff,Ulamorganshire, Dec. 16, 
Sparks, W. and J. Fronio,Selwood,Dec. 20. 
Staff, H, A. Norwich, Dec. 29. 

Sharp,G. W. and O. Tbresidnecdle-st.. Jan. 10. 
Sliaroley, A Binbrook, Lincolnshire, Jan. 1. 
Steel, S. Rotherham, Yorkshire. Dec. 31. 

Scott, J. Alley-held,Ciimherland, Jan. 2. 

Silver, J. and J. and A. Boyson,Size-lane, Jan. 

20 . 

Taylor, If. and E. Manchester and Blackley, 
Dec. 18. 

Turner, J, Fleet-street,silk-mercer, Dec.20. 
Thompson, J. South Shields, ship-owuer, Dec. 
29. 

Trickle, B. Nuneaton, Warwii-k>,hirc, Dec. 23. 
Turner, W. Llangollen, Deiihighshire, and A. 

Combcr,Manchestcr,cottoii.spiiincrs,l>ec.30. 
Thomas, R.S. Jlanhury.Worcestcrsliire, Jan.S. 
Thomas, H. W. Wolverhampton, Jan. 2. 

Tyler, P. Haddenham, Bucks, Jan. .3. 

Tippetts, E, and E. Uethen, Basingball-street, 
Jan. 10. 

Underwood, C.'Cheltenham, huilder. Dee. 30. 
Viney, J, Bristol, jcabiiiet-makcr. Dee 15 
Vos, 11. and J.C. Essey, New-court, Crutched- 
friars, Jan. 13. 

Wood, W, Monytlmsloync, Monmouthshire, 
Dec. 18. 

Willington, J. and E. Birmingham, Dec. 16. 

Ward, J. Birrai ngham, Dec. 29. . , 

Wood, J. Bishopsgate-strect, Without, Dec. 27. 
Woolcock, J. Truro, draper, Dec. 20. ■. 

Walker, J.jun. Axbridge, Somersetshire, Dec. 
27. 

Willis, R Brnad-streht,.Bloomsbury, tohacco- 
nist, Jan. 17. 

Wilkinson, J. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, Dee. 30, 
Whyte, D. Lewes, linen-draper, Jan. 3. 
Wagstaff, S. aod’r. Qaylis, Kidderminster, Dee. 
20 . 

Wood, T. Tunbridge, Wilts, clothier. Dee. 31. 
Wilson, R. Birmingham, merchant, Dec. 3U 
Willis, T. Portsmouth, grocer, &c. Jan, 8. 
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VARIATIONS OF BAROMETBR, THERMOMETER, iie. AT NINE O'CLOCK, A. M. 
From Nuvkmbek 28,10 REcEMnER 27, 1823. 

IJy T. BLUNT, Matliematical Instrument Maker to h|g Majesty, No. 22, Cobnhilj,. 



1 

1 lfar.<'i 

fVicr. 

H tiul. 

9 

,30-09 

.51 

E. 

10 

'30-25 

52 

E. 

11 

130-44 

45 

N.E. 

12 

30-54 

•44 

IS. 

13 

30-39 

43 

B. 


30 35 

39 

s.w. 

!15 

30-25 

32 

s.w. 

|IG 

30 19 

35 

s.w. 

;i7 

.30-34j 

35 

s.w; 

|18 

30-29 

48 

N. 

it 19 

30:34 

46 

N. 


. Oftrer. 
.Fair 
'SImy 
jiHtto 
iFair 
'Ditto 
iDitTo 
'Ditto 
Ditto 
-Ditto 
jDitto 
Ditto 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, RRIDGES. WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE insurance COMPANIES, INSTlTU’nONS, MINES, &c. 

Decbmbeb is, 1823. 



Canals. 

A Rhton and Oldiiam .... 

Bamesley . 

Birmiugbam (divided)... 

Bolton aud Bury. 

Biccknocli and Abergav. 

Carlisle. 

Chester^d. 

Coventry.:. 

Cromfoittf. 

Croydon. 

DeyBir. .. 

Dudley. 

BllesiDere aud Chester... 

Erewasli... 

-Forth and Clyde. 

Oraigl Jdnetion. 

Grand Surrey. 

tinind Union. 

OraiM Western.. 

OiAntham^. 

Hertford and Gloucester.. 

Lail^tter. 

' Letos abd Liverpool. 

Leicester.-. 

I.«ice8ter & Northampton 

Loughhorouffh.'. 

Melton Mownray. 

Monmouthshire... 

. . 

Neath. 

Nottingham.'...,. 

Oxfurn. 

PortsmouUi and Arundel 

Regent's. 

Rochdale .. 

Shrewsbury.. 

Bhlo^Mhire. 

Somerset Coal. 

Ditto, Lock Fund . 

8tBffords.StWorcestershirc 

Stourbridge . 

Stratford-mi-Avon'';. 

Stroudwater.. 

Swansea.'. 

Tavistock .vV,. 

I'iigmesand Medway . 

Thames and Severn, New 

Trent <i Mersey .... 

Warwickand Birmingh. | 

Warwick and Napton ... 
Worcester b Birniinghain 
Docks. 

London «■; 

West India. 

East India.. 

Commercial.. • •. > 

' Eaat Country .. 


Per 
Share. 
£. s. 
150 
215 
315 
112 
100 

120 
UOO 
270 
4 5 
140 
63 

C7 • 
1000 
480 

270 , 

49 ,i 
20 

* i 
160 

. 60 ■ 

28 
.380 
330 
82 
4000 
240 
I9.'i 
71 
333 
240 
780 
25 
47 
94 
180 
125 
135 
12 10 
800 
212 
20 
550 
195 
1.50 
22 10 
3t 
2160 

|240’ 

215 ' 
36 10 


Dif'. fer 
Aan. 

£. s. a.' 
5 
12 

12 10 
5 
5 


75 5beiL 

11 

le lo; 


, Per 

Share. 

Bridges. £. s. 

Southwark. 17 

Ditto, New . 60 

Ditto, l,oan . 100 

Vauxiiall. 30 

Waterloo. 5 

Water-works. 

Chelsea. — 

East London. 132 

Grand Junction..,. 68 

Kent. 40 

Lmdonifiridge. .58 10 

South London . 45 

West Middlesex.. 70 

lork Buildings. 30 

Insurances. 

Albion. 52 

Atlas. 6 

Bath. 575 

Birmingham Fire. 350 . 

British. SO 

County. 43 

Ragle.... 3 6 , 

European . 20‘ 

Globe. shut 

Guardian. I 8 > 

Hope . 6 5 

Imperial Fire. 126 

Ditto. Life. 12 i 

Kent Fire;. 71 

lamdon Fire. - 7 - 

1.. 011don Ship. 24 

Provident. 20 

Rock. 2 19 

Royal Exchauge.- shut 

Sun Fire. 212 

Sun Life.... - 23 10 

Union....,..42 

* Gas Lights. * 

Gas Ligtitand Coke (Chart . - 

Company.‘ To ' 

City Oa^ Light Company, 

Ditto,New.:... ,, 74 

'SouthLondon ... . 152 

Imperial.55 10 

Liierary InsMutions, 

1.. 0ndoii .^ 31 ; 

Russel... , .9 

Metropolitan. ppr 

Mtscellaueous. . ' 

Auction Mart.< -<' 25 

British Copper Company. ‘ ,'39 , 

'GoidenLAneBrewery... 8 ' 

Ditto.., -St 

tsAvlon Com.SaloRooms ^ J, 6 ^ 5' 
Carnatic Bmck Ist.elass. 

Ditto,;;,. 2 d ditto , ',l^lit 


Dtv. 
per Attn, 
J£, s. d. 


rlt-;- 


.'■'■‘Wtot 


^ ,r.'I ‘ '-fc'',.' 











































































































DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25tli Nov. to 24th December, 1823. 


H4 
feS 

S4 
84 

10|226i 7 1«4 
84 


12928! 7 


3 1*r. C. 
Cons. 


N4Pr.C. 

i.ong 

India 

Ann. 

Annuities, 

Stock. 


21 3-16 


Consols, 
for sect. 



COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 

t ' 

^niterdami c. f.. 12 

j^tto,.l,.atsi^ht 12 

Rotterdam .. 12 

Aatwerp...'. 12 

Uambnrgh.. 37 

Altona.,*,.37 

j^ris.3 days sight 25 

liXUo.....3 months 25 • 

.liooirdMUX .. 25 

S ojkfort on thb mtun.156| 

ein^rgh, 2 fJfi per rble... 0 

lih ear- dolls.' .... 7 

>^D&a| Ofiective 2 m. Flor. ,, 10 

^dlite...... dStto. 10 

ISadiW .‘. 36i 

. . 35} 

.i..i 851 

gfeUiiiNielom .. 85} 

.. 35j 

.. • 

. 30* 

.. 46| 

phbnoa... 43* 

itaUan liv. 1. 27* 

.. per Q5S... U7 

itlKbon.,,. 52 

Hpiorto.;;.:.,.... W 

E^.^abeiro.....i.;*.... '40 

KSdr.v.;*.'.',;'.;;;*.::;;:: ^5^ 

..-0* 


FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.—D eo. 24th, 1823. . 

In London Exc, 

4 Austrian Bonds... 87 

0 Chilian Bonds .09} 

6 - Dlt^o, for the Acet, .... 

5 Columbian Bonds ...... 59 

7 Ditto, for the Acet. .... 

8 Danish Bonds. ........ 

•70 Do. Marks Banco ...... 

90 Neapolitan Bonds 80} 

9U Do. for the Acet., 

Peruvian Scrip. 

Poyas Bonds .. 

10 Prussian Bonds.90* 

12 Do... f822. ... 

13 Do. for the Acet. 

Knssiaii Bonds .82 

Do. for the Acet. 

Spanish 5 per Ct. €on>) 

'' sols.i 

Do. for the Acet. 

Do. 170 and 256 Bonds 
,Do* 85..Do........... 

Spanish 5 per Ccnt.i 
CoDSola, 1823..'. \ ^ 

30 Do. .fdr the Acet.. 

French Rents.,.... i. ..02 ! 

French Scrip'....;.! 3il p 

-Do. Bank Shares,; .. 

Ktissian inscription t... 82 

Do, Mdi’alHo 84 

tjpamish Bohd8|l'82l>»>#i,, 

. ' Do. for the A<mt>tinC.. 

!• b ;Spanisb Natidiihl 5* per? 

Cent. ....5 


. ' ”j', *■ , ' AbilLioW 'AT PEni'oy'icE'. 

in Com 0 0 Oi New Dolli^,*v,.. £0 4 0} 

111 AUra ...... '2 - . I'V .-r-Thfkh' '4 AA..^..>.i1s.^ J AS At 1 A 


317 6 

las,..'0 0 9 
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